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Xouiea  TTwinind. 


It  has  been  the  practice  for  the  past  few  years  to 
preface  the  yearly  reports  of  Poor  Law  Conferences 
with  a  short  account  of  some  veteran  worker  whose 
life  has  left  its  mark  on  the  history  of  English  Poor 
Law.  So  far  these  introductory  sketches  have  dealt, 
as  was  fitting,  with  men  only,  and  the  reason  is  not 
far  to  seek,  for  up  to  the  year  1875  it  had  not  been 
thought  possible  for  women  to  take  any  official  part  in 
Poor  Law  work,  and  it  was  not  till  the  year  1894  that 
it  became  easy  for  them  to  be  elected  Guardians.  The 
number,  therefore,  of  women  who  have  grown  grey 
in  this  branch  of  Poor  Law  service  is  comparatively 
small. 

It  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  defend  the  position 
of  women  as  Poor  Law  Guardians ;  the  time  for  that 
has  gone  by,  and  those  who,  like  the  subject  of  this 
litde  biographical  sketch,  were  pioneers  in  the  move- 
ment, can  look  back  with  almost  unmixed  satisfaction 
on  what  has  been  accomplished.  These  pioneers  were 
few  in  number,  and  had  to  combat  some  conventional 
prejudices.  They  were  strong,  wise,  far-seeing,  and 
withal  benevolent,  tender-hearted  women,  whose  actions 
were  guided  by  principles  which  education  and  experi- 
ence taught  them  were  sound,  and  whose  knowledge 
of  their  business  gave  them  real,  well-earned,  though 
unsought  influence. 


X  Louisa  Twining. 

Miss  Louisa  Twining  may  be  said  to  be  one  of  a 
remarkable  group  of  women  who  were  Poor  Law 
reformers  long  before  women  Guardians  were  elected. 
She  was  born  in  the  year  1820.  Her  father  was  Mr 
Richard  Twining,  and  her  mother's  maiden  name  was 
Miss  E.  M.  Smythies.  She  was  brought  up  in 
London,  and  those  who  wish  to  learn  the  details  of 
her  early  life  should  read  the  interesting  account 
written  by  herself,  **  Recollections  of  Life  and  Work." 
Her  father,  the  son  of  a  man  of  refinement  and  learn- 
ing, seems  to  have  inherited  these  tastes,  and  although 
a  man  of  business,  excelled  in  music  and  delighted  in 
the  classics.  Miss  Twining's  education  was  of  the 
old-fashioned  sort  at  its  best,  and  therefore  it  was  com- 
plete and  many-sided,  and  it  is  evident  that  she  owed 
much  to  the  constant  companionship  of  her  father. 
From  Mrs  Twining  she  learnt  those  habits  of  industry 
which  perhaps  as  much  as  her  great  ability  have 
enabled  her  to  fulfil  nearly  all  her  many  projects. 
The  artistic  instincts  inherited  from  Miss  Twining's 
father  took,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  a  different  turn  in 
his  daughter.  She  made  a  special  study  of  drawing 
under  excellent  masters.  Her  book  on  "  The  Symbols 
and  Emblems  of  Early  and  Mediaeval  Christian  Art " 
was  published  in  1852,  and  her  "  History  of  the  Art 
of  Painting  "  was  one  of  the  first  books  of  the  kind. 

The  foundation,  however,  of  her  chief  work  in  life 
was  laid  in  1853.  The  apparently  **  inaccessible 
fortress,"  as  she  herself  called  it,  of  a  London  Work- 
house was  entered  by  her  in  that  year.  It  was  a  very 
small  beginning  to  what  was  nothing  less  than  a  great 
revolution  in  Poor  Law  administration.  Miss  Twining 
merely  paid  a  visit  to  an  old  friend  who  had  shortly 
before  become  an  inmate  of  the  Strand  Workhouse. 


Louisa  Twining.  xi 

But  that  first  visit  led  by  degrees  to  the  discovery  of 
some  of  the  terrible  evils  which  at  that  time  existed  in 
every  branch  of  our  Poor  Law  system.  The  old 
people  were  neglected,  the  sick  were  almost  entirely 
uncared  for,  the  young  women  were  considered 
hopelessly  irreclaimable.  The  want  of  efficient  super- 
vision was  chiefly  apparent,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  is  this  want  which  still  underlies  most  of 
the  mistakes  and  failures  in  our  present  Poor  Law 
administration.  A  full  account  of  Miss  Twining's 
spirited  and  courageous  attack  upon  the  glaring  evils 
which  soon  became  apparent  to  her  keen  eyes  will 
be  found  in  a  little  book  called  **  Workhouses  and 
Pauperism,"  published  by  Messrs  Methuen  in  their 
series,  "  Social  Questions  of  To-day."  After  that  first 
introduction  to  a  London  Workhouse  her  immediate 
object  was  to  ensure  the  systematic  visitation  of 
Workhouses  by  ladies.  The  Strand  Board  gave  her 
leave  to  visit  their  Workhouse  whenever  she  liked, 
and  she  was  cordially  welcomed  by  the  Master  and 
Matron,  who  seem  to  have  been  good  and  kindly 
people,  and  much  above  the  ordinary  run  of  Poor 
Law  officials  at  that  time.  When,  however,  she 
suggested  that  there  was  plenty  of  work  for  more 
ladies  than  herself,  the  Guardians  told  her  that  the 
Poor  Law  Board  discouraged  visitation  by  outsiders. 
Miss  Twining  determined,  therefore,  to  see  the  Poor 
Law  Board  herself,  and  she  describes  in  graphic 
language  her  apprehensions  before,  and  her  disappoint- 
ment after,  the  interview.  It  was  her  first  introduction 
to  a  Government  office,  and  she  experienced  the 
emotion  and  the  chill  which  all  must  have  felt  who 
have  ever  gone  up  and  down  the  back-stairs  of  a 
department.     She  was   received   with   courtesy,   and 
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listened  to  with  attention,  but  her  visit  had  no  im- 
mediate results.  The  Board  politely  but  firmly  refused 
to  countenance  the  visits  of  ladies  to  Workhouses  in 
general,  although  they  told  Miss  Twining  that  if  she 
could  get  one  Board  of  Guardians  to  allow  ladies  to 
visit  their  Workhouse  they  would  not  refuse  their 
sanction  in  that  particular  instance  ;  but  it  was  not  till 
1893,  or  forty  years  after  this  interview,  that  the  Local 
Government  Board  issued  an  Order  giving  authority 
to  Guardians  to  appoint  Visiting  Committees  of 
Ladies. 

While  Miss  Twining  was  engaged  in  privately 
visiting  several  London  Workhouses  and  laying  the 
foundations  of  future  work,  other  movements  on  paral- 
lel lines  were  taking  place.  Miss  Frances  Power 
Cobbe  was  interesting  herself  in  the  welfare  of  Poor 
Law  girls,  and  sowed  the  seed  which  some  years  after 
produced  Mrs  Nassau  Seniors  celebrated  Report 
resulting  in  that  admirable  institution  the  M.A.B.Y.S. 

The  most  important  work  of  Miss  Twining's  life 
was,  however,  begun  in  connection  with  a  certain  Dr 
Rogers  who  was  appointed  medical  officer  of  the  Strand 
Workhouse  in  1855.  This  gendeman  received  the 
magnificent  stipend  of  /"50  per  annum,  out  of  which 
he  had  to  provide  all  the  drugs,  "The  nurses," 
writes  Miss  Twining,  **  were  pauper  inmates,  usually 
infirm,  and  more  often  drunk  than  sober,  who  were 
remunerated  for  their  services  by  an  amended  dietary 
and  a  pint  of  beer,  to  which  was  added  a  glass  of  gin 
when  their  duties  were  peculiarly  repulsive."  Dr 
Rogers  for  his  part  described  the  condition  of  the  sick 
wards,  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  indignant  at  the 
Boards  of  Guardians  who  were  directly  responsible 
for  this  disgraceful  state  of  affairs.    Still  more,  perhaps, 
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is  one  amazed  at  the  Poor  Law  Board,  which,  through 
its  inspectors,  must  certainly  have  known  what  was 
going  on,  and  could  have  found  and  applied  a  speedy 
remedy.  In  1862  the  Poor  Laws  were  considered  by 
a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Dr 
Rogers  offered  to  give  evidence  before  it,  and  some  of 
his  recommendations  were  partially  adopted.  Much 
valuable  written  evidence  given  by  other  medical  men 
was  suppressed,  and  one  feels  deep  sympathy  with 
Miss  Twining  when  she  writes  in  no  measured  terms 
of  the  apathy  of  the  officials  of  the  Poor  Law  Board. 
Indeed,  the  dead  wall  of  passive  resistance  to  all 
reforms,  however  much  they  might  be  based  on  com- 
mon sense  and  humanity,  however  necessary,  however 
uigent,  must  have  been  heartbreaking  to  one  of  her 
philanthropic  nature.  But  it  could  not  break  her  spirit 
or  daunt  her  courage,  and  the  want  of  response  she 
met  with  in  official  quarters  was  to  some  extent,  one 
may  hope,  counterbalanced  by  the  abundant  sympathy 
and  help  shown  to  her  by  many  distinguished  persons 
from  whom  she  received  encouragement  and  support. 

One  official^  indeed,  Mr  H.  B.  Farnall,  Metro- 
politan Inspector  of  Workhouses,  was  a  brilliant  excep- 
tion to  his  fellows.  He  altewed  Miss  Twining  to 
accompany  him  in  his  inspection  of  several  London 
Workhouses,  and  seems  to  have  written  her  many 
useful  letters.  She  speaks  of  him  with  real  gratitude, 
but  one  cannot  help  thinking  it  probable  that  he  found 
more  than  a  quid  pro  quo  in  her  advice  and  quick 
powers  o{  observation. 

The  press,  too,  was  encouraging,  and  The  Guardian 
was  foremost  among  newspapers  on  the  side  of  Work- 
house reform,  helping  the  cause  by  the  insertion  of 
numerous  articles  and  letters  from  her  pen. 
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Although  the  great  work  of  stirring  the  public  con- 
science would  have  absorbed  the  whole  of  most  people's 
activities,  Miss  Twining  still  continued  to  visit  the 
Strand  Workhouse.  She  could  not  carry  her  point  as 
to  the  formal  visitation  of  Workhouses  by  ladies,  but 
she  read  to  the  inmates  of  this  particular  institution, 
and  held  Sunday  services  for  them,  the  chaplain  being 
unable  on  account  of  other  duties  to  do  so  himself.  It 
would  be  well  if  every  visitor  of  a  Workhouse  would 
read  the  interesting  account  of  her  ministry  among 
these  poor,  neglected,  forsaken  creatures,  and  their 
touching  gratitude  for  the  loving  service  done  to  them. 
It  is  possible  to  imagine  in  some  faint  degree  what  it 
must  have  cost  Miss  Twining  to  visit  under  such  cir- 
cumstances as  she  describes,  with  the  helpless  feeling 
of  being  able  to  do  but  little  to  reform  glaring  abuses. 

This  quiet  and  unobtrusive  work  produced  in  1857 
the  Workhouse  Visiting  Society,  which  did  much  to 
bring  the  deplorable  condition  of  Workhouses  and 
infirmaries  before  the  public,  and  to  stir  the  consciences 
of  good  and  influential  people.  It  is  impossible  within 
the  limits  of  a  short  paper  such  as  this  to  describe  in 
detail  the  extraordinary  diversity  of  interests  and  occu- 
pations in  which  Miss  Twining  was  engaged.  It  is 
inspiring  to  read  the  story  told  by  herself  of  the  life  of 
this  many-sided  and  richly-gifted  woman.  Although 
she  devoted  her  great  powers  to  the  work  of  reform  to 
which  she  doubtless  felt  she  had  been  called,  she  knew 
she  could  not  afford  to  neglect  other  pursuits  such  as 
tend  to  broaden  views  and  widen  experience,  and  which 
lighten  the  strain  of  the  main  work  and  purpose  of 
life.  We  constantly  nowadays  hear  of  women  who 
work  hard  breaking  down  under  the  strain.  One  is 
inclined  to  think  that  one  of  the  best  of  the  many  good 
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lessons  to  be  learnt  from  Miss  Twining's  history  is  that 
diversity  of  interests  is  a  help  and  not  a  hindrance  to 
good  work. 

During  1858  and  1859,  Miss  Twining  visited  many 
Workhouses  and  Poor  Law  schools,  not  only  in 
London,  but  also  in  the  provinces,  making  notes  on 
all  of  them,  and  she  found  that  nearly  everywhere 
lady  visitors  would  be  welcomed.  About  this  time 
also  she  had  several  interviews  with  members  of 
the  Poor  Law  Board,  at  which  she  pressed  her 
schemes  of  reform.  She  used  to  teach  at  the  newly 
formed  classes  for  women  at  the  Working  Men's 
College,  besides  learning  something  of  nursing  at 
the  Great  Ormond  Street  Hospital  for  Children.  In 
i860  a  Commission  was  appointed  to  investigate 
the  subject  of  education  in  England.  Pauper  schools 
were  included,  and  Miss  Twining  was  asked  to  give  evi- 
dence on  this  branch  of  the  Poor  Law.  In  1861  we  find 
her  considering  plans  for  a  Home  for  Girls  from  Work- 
houses. The  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  was  the  fact 
that  Guardians  at  that  time  could  not  legally  make 
payments  to  such  Homes.  An  Act,  however,  was 
passed  in  1863  by  which  Guardians  were  empowered 
to  pay  for  maintenance  in  certified  Homes.  The  first 
Home  for  Workhouse  Girls  was  established  in  Great 
Ormond  Street,  through  the  exertions  of  Miss  Twining, 
aided  by  the  munificence  of  the  Baroness  Burdett- 
Coutts.  For  the  first  time  Miss  Twining  was  brought 
into  close  contact  with  Workhouse  girls,  and  the 
experience  was  evidently  something  of  a  shock  to 
her.  "I  could  fill  a  volume,"  she  writes,  "with  the 
history  of  this  Home  during  nearly  twenty  years,  in 
which  time  I  learnt  much  as  to  character,  and  the 
amount  of  depravity  in  our  midst,  of  which  I  knew 
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little  before.  The  great  fact  and  power  of  heredity- 
was  also  for  the  first  time  fully  impressed  upon  me ; 
and  I  found  to  my  grief  and  disappointment  how  little 
we  were  able  to  do  in  combating  the  inherited  wicked- 
ness, vice,  and  drunkenness  of  generations." 

We  must  pass  rapidly  over  many  years  of  constant 
work  broken  only  by  holidays  spent  abroad.  In  1865 
Miss  Twining  was  instrumental  in  opening  a  Home  for 
Epileptic  Women  and  Girls  in  Queen  Square,  Blooms- 
bury,  and  in  March  1866,  on  the  death  of  her  mother,  she 
took  up  her  abode  there.  Here  she  tried  the  experiment 
of  employing  discharged  female  prisoners  from  a  neigh* 
bouring  institution  as  servants.  These  poor  creatures 
behaved  well  so  long  as  they  were  not  allowed  to  leave 
the  Home,  but  when  the  fatal  day  came  for  the  long- 
lookcd-for  holiday,  great  was  the  fear  as  to  the  time 
and  mode  of  their  return.  "  No  other  experience,"  she 
writes,  "  has  so  convinced  me  of  the  terrible  and  fatal 
results  of  drink,  or  of  the  persistence  of  its  baneful 
influence,"  and  she  adds  that  in  consequence  she  '*has 
been  a  sceptical  observer  of  the  present  plans  of  reform 
by  means  of  seclusion  in  a  Home  for  perhaps  twelve 
months  or  even  less." 

In  1866  there  was  a  serious  outbreak  of  cholera  in 
East  London:  6,000  persons  are  said  to  have  died. 
Miss  Twining  was  instrumental  in  raising  some  ;^  1,30a 
to  provide  convalescent  treatment  for  those  who  re- 
covered and  she  arranged  a  temporary  Convalescent 
Home  which  was  open  for  three  months,  receiving 
250  patients. 

In  1879  the  Workhouse  Infirmary  Nursing  Asso- 
ciation was  formed  **in  order  to  supply  Boards  of 
Guardians  with  competent  and  duly  trained  nurses," 
and  it   is   perhaps   in   connection   with   this   difiEicult 
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question  of  Workhouse  Nursing  that  Miss  Twining 
has  chiefly  earned  the  gratitude  of  Poor  Law  workers, 
nurses  and  sick  inmates  alike.  It  is  indeed  mainly 
due  to  her  influence  and  persistency  that  the  race  of 
pauper  Gamps  and  Prigs  is  practically  extinct.  One 
is  inclined  to  wonder  how  long  the  Local  Government 
Board  would  have  guflered  the  disgraceful  conditions 
entailed  by  pauper  nursing  to  continue  if  no  outside 
pressure  had  been  brought  to  bear.  But  Miss  Twining 
so  stirred  public  opinion  that  even  the  tendency  to 
timidity  and  procrastination  inherent  in  a  Government 
Department  was  overcome,  and  the  final  result  of  her 
labours  was  the  Nursing  Order  of  1897.  Although  she 
was  closely  connected  by  so  many  diflerent  links  for 
thirty  years  with  Poor  Law  work,  Miss  Twining  did  not 
become  a  Guardian  until  1884.  Possibly  this  was  in 
some  ways  an  advantage,  as  the  comparatively  nar- 
rower duties  of  a  Guardian  might  have  occupied  her 
time  and  energies  to  the  exclusion  of  at  any  rate  some 
of  those  more  important  general  questions  of  reform  to 
which  she  gave  thirty  years  of  her  life.  It  is  true  that 
in  1878  she  was  invited  to  become  a  member  of  the 
Holborn  Board  of  Guardians,  but  she  declined  on  the 
ground  that  she  had  already  too  much  work  in  hand.  Mr 
W.  Bousfield*  whose  name  will  always  be  held  in  honour 
by  Poor  Law  reformers,  was  mainly  instrumental  in 
securing  Miss  Twining's  election  to  the  Kensington 
Board  of  Guardians.  Here  no  doubt  she  learnt  much 
of  the  details  of  Worithouse  management,  but  there  is 
no  space  in  which  to  describe  the  curious  medley  of 
reforms  which  she  was  able  to  effect  in  the  Poor  Law 
institutions  of  Kensington.  In  fact,  as  an  indignant 
Matron  asserted,  **Miss  Twining  ferrets  everything 
out"  from  the  nurses'  dietary  to  the  very  dust-bin. 
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Again  the  reader  is  referred  to  her  own  account  of  her 
work  from  1884  to  1890. 

In  that  year  she  left  London  for  the  country,  and 
took  up  her  abode  at  Tunbridge  Wells.  Here  she 
was  elected  without  opposition  a  Guardian  of  the  Ton- 
bridge  Union,  and  for  her  experiences  of  country  Poor 
Law  work  the  reader  is  again  referred  to  Miss  Twining's 
little  book.  *'  The  experience  gained  during  three 
years  at  the  Tonbridge  Union,"  she  writes,  "  was  very 
valuable  and  important,  a  rural  aspect  of  affairs  being 
revealed  which  was  wholly  new  to  me,  and  thus  was 
helpful  as  confirming  many  theories  and  opinions  long 
maintained  as  to  wants,  imperfections  and  defects  in 
the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  by  Local  Boards 
of  Guardians.** 

The  list  of  good  works  in  which  Miss  Twining  has 
been  engaged  during  her  long  and  honourable  career 
is  by  no  means  exhausted.  She  was  greatly  concerned, 
for  instance,  in  the  establishment  of  "  District  Nursing 
in  the  homes  of  the  Poor,"  now  better  known  as 
Queen  Victoria's  Jubilee  Institute. 

**  What  better  or  more  effectual  work  can  be  given 
to  the  poor  in  times  of  illness  than  that  which  is  offered 
by  the  '  Queen's  Nurses,'  who  not  only  tend  the  sick, 
but  teach  the  value  of  order,  cleanliness,  sanitation 
and  ventilation  in  the  homes  they  visit,  with  lasting 
benefits  and  results  ?  " 

This  notice  is  unavoidably  incomplete,  but  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  refer  to  the  extraordinary 
number  of  valuable  contributions  made  by  Miss 
Twining  to  Poor  Law  literature.  She  herself  gives 
a  list  of  more  than  forty  pamphlets  and  letters  on 
important  subjects  connected  with  the  Poor  Law. 
It    is    true    that    most   of   these   deal   with   the  in- 
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door  poor,  but  it  is  worth  noting  that  Miss 
Twining,  who  can  show  such  a  splendid  record  of 
benevolent  and  very  practical  work  for  the  poor,  holds 
what  are  commonly  called  very  strict  views  with  regard 
to  outdoor  relief.  Her  pamphlet  on  outdoor  relief  is 
an  epitome  of  pretty  nearly  all  the  best  opinions  on  the 
subject,  but  the  real  evils  of  a  lax  system  of  adminis- 
tration were  forcibly  brought  home  to  her  during  her 
term  of  office  on  the  Tonbridge  Board.  *  *  The  applicants, 
many  of  them,  were  in  appearance  as  well  dressed  as  I 
am,"  she  wrote.  Miss  Twining,  too,  is  firm  as  to  the 
principles  underlying  the  sound  administration  of  the 
Poor  Law,  and  to  quote  again  :  "  It  is  now  being  urged 
by  some  that  all  social  disabilities  should  be  removed 
from  the  recipients  of  Poor  Law  relief,  but  surely  this 
leniency  may  be  carried  too  far.  I  have  never  been  able 
to  agree  with  the  suggestion  that  the  distinctive  dress 
should  be  done  away  with  in  the  case  of  adults.  We  are 
in  these  and  some  other  respects  in  danger  of  forgetting 
the  wholesome  maxim  that  the  condition  of  the  pauper 
must  not  be  made  superior  to  that  of  the  independent 
poor,  and  from  this  point  of  view  I  believe  the 
distinctive  dress  to  be  desirable  for  all  but  the 
children." 

One  of  the  chief  things  for  which  Miss  Twining 
has  striven  during  nearly  the  whole  of  her  career  is 
the  appointment  of  women  as  Poor  Law  Inspectors. 
She  discussed  this  idea  with  Mr  Stansfeld,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Local  Government  Board  in  1871,  and 
he  appointed  the  first  woman  inspector  of  Poor  Law 
schools  under  the  Board  in  the  person  of  Mrs  Nassau 
Senior.  Miss  Twining  describes  this  new  departure 
on  the  part  of  a  Government  Department  as  **one  of 
the  greatest  onward  steps  ever  taken  in  Poor  Law 
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reform,"  and  she  has  ever  since  constantly  urged  the 
necessity  for  more  women  inspectors  in  other  depart- 
ments of  the  Poor  Law,  so  far  with  but  little  effect. 
It  is  true  that  there  are  two  inspectors  of  boarding  out, 
but  skilled  and  efficient  women  are  much  needed  to 
inspect  not  only  the  nursing  arrangements  in  every 
Workhouse  in  the  country,  but  also  the  Poor  Law 
schools  in  the  provinces.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  suitable 
appointments  may  shortly  be  made,  and  thus  a  want  be 
supplied  which  has  long  been  felt. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  Miss  Twining's  remarkable 
work  at  its  true  value.  What  the  nation  really  owes  to 
her  will  perhaps  never  be  fully  known,  although  she  is 
the  first  to  admit  that  others  had  a  share  in  the  good 
she  accomplished.  There  are  some  points  in  her 
career  on  which  stress  should  be  laid.  First,  perhaps, 
it  may  be  suggested  that  it  was  the  directness  of  her 
attacks  on  scandalous  abuses  and  the  pertinacity  with 
which  those  attacks  were  renewed  which  told.  Miss 
Twining,  like  her  countrymen  in  the  French  wars, 
never  knew  when  she  was  beaten,  and  the  consequence 
was  she  was  victorious  in  the  long  run. 

A  friend  wrote  to  her  thus  in  the  early  days  of  her 
work :  **  It  is  a  noble  cause,  worthy  of  your  best 
energies,  and  sooner  or  later  you  will  see  the  fruit ;  but 
if  not,  remember  that  **one  soweth  and  another  reapeth," 
and  if  no  one  ever  sowed  there  would  never  be  any 
reaping.  The  way  in  which  great  works  and  great 
reforms  are  effected  in  these  days  is  by  some  person 
taking  up  the  subject  as  their  speciality  and  pursuing 
it  with  unflagging  zeal  and  energy." 

Then,  perhaps,  one  may  notice  the  completeness 
of  her  equipment  for  her  work.  Many  women  nowa- 
days think  they  are  qualified  to  be  Guardians  with  the 
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very  smallest  modicum  of  knowledge  of  the  poor,  the 
Poor  Law,  or  principles  of  sound  relief.  What  Miss 
Twining  does  not  know  about  the  Poor  Law,  it  may 
safely  be  said,  is  not  worth  the  knowing. 

Finally,  it  is  impossible  to  read  her  books  and 
pamphlets  without  seeing  very  clearly  the  religious 
motive  underlying  all  her  work.  She  cared,  it  is  true, 
as  few  have  cared  for  the  bodily  welfare  of  the  poor 
neglected  paupers  in  the  old  Workhouses,  but  It  is 
plain  that  their  spiritual  well-being  was  even  nearer  her 
heart,  and  any  sketch  of  this  remarkable  woman  which 
omitted  this  great  factor  would  miss  the  keynote  of 
her  life.  A  greeting  from  a  dying  pauper  which  must, 
one  would  think,  be  a  precious  memory  to  her,  was, 
"  Well,  dearly  beloved  in  the  Lord,  you  come  as  the 
messenger  of  peace." 

'*  Looking  back  on  the  years  that  are  past,"  she 
writes,  "remembering  the  manifold  and  beneficent 
changes  that  have  taken  place  during  that  time,  I  am 
able  to  believe  that  the  future  will  bring  still  more 
good  things,  and  that  ere  long  we  shall  see  all  our 
wishes  fulfilled." 

S.  L. 
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REPORT   OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS 

OF  THE 

Eleventh  Annual  Poor  Law  Conference  for  the 
Eastern  District,  comprising  the  Counties 
of  Essex,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk,  held  at  the 
Town  Hall,  Colchester,  on  the  2 3RD  April 

1903. 


Chairman — ^Col.  A.  H.  Lefroy, 

P00rLmm  Gmmrditm,  LgJuUu  mmd  IVimirm  Uwim, 


The  following  Unions 
Essex. 

BnXBLlCAT— 

Heriy^  Rev.  H.  Jones. 
Spri^^,  R.  F. 

BftASimKB— 

Puibe,  Rev.  W.  J. 

Smithf  J. 

Smoothy,  Fred.  (Qerk). 

Chblmsfoxd^ 
S«cr^  ReT.  Arthur  J. 
Ccmybeare,  H.  G.  H. 
P^tfcaU,Gea  W. 

COLCKBSTBR— 

BMh,  R.  P. 
Topsfield,J.  W. 
TfdmsoD,  Geo. 
Botcher,  Wm. 
Sewell,  Mrs  Sszah. 
Broom^  Miss  Eliza. 
Floty,  Mrs  Annie. 
White,  C  E  (Clerk). 

Ualstbai>— 
BliUer,  T.  F. 

LSXDBN  AND  Wllf9TEWt— 

Bridge,  J.  & 
Lcfrof ,  CoL  A.  H. 
CoUier,  W.  H. 

OlIGAJt— 

lUyirard,  Robert. 


represented  at  the  Conference  :— 

Norfolk. 

Eepingsam— 
Edwards,  G. 

Fullagsr,  Rev.  H.  T.  (Chairman). 
Green,  Robert 

Grbat  Yarmouth— 
Carr,  H.  W. 

Norwich — 
Shave,  W.  P. 
Brooks,  Thos. 
Curtis,  R.  J.  (Clerk). 
Lucas,  Mrs  J. 

St  Faith's— 
Henderson,  Fred. 

Thetford— 
Davis,  Rev.  P.  H. 

Walsinoham— 

Flatten,  Rev.  T.  £. 

Suffolk. 

B08MBRB  AND  Clayoon— 
Gooding,  S.  (Clerk). 

Hartismbrb— 
Hucklesby,  A.  H. 

Ips  w  icii 
Vulliamy,  A.  F.  (Clerk). 
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The  following  Unions  were  nok  represented  at  the  Conference : — 

EssBx. — Dunmow,  Epping,  Maldon,  Orsett,  Rochford,  Romford,  Saffron 
Walden,  Tendiing,  and  West  Ham. 

Norfolk.— Aylsham,  Blofield,  Depwade,  Docking,  Downham,  East  and 
West  Flegg,  Forehoe,  Freebridge,  Guiltcross,  Loddon  and  Clavering,  King's 
Ljmn,  Mitford  and  Launditch,  Smallburgh,  Swaffham,  and  Wayland. 

SuFFOLK.^BlyUung,  Bury  St  Bdmuxkds,  Cosford,  Uoxne,  Mildenhall, 
Mutford  and  Lothingland,  Plomesgate,  Risbridge,  Samford,  Stow,  Sudbury, 
Thingoe,  Wangford,  and  Woodbridge. 


SUBJECTS  DISCUSSED. 

Further  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Eastern  District  Conference  on  the  Best  Mode 
OF  Dealing  with  Epileptics,  Idiots,  Imbeciles,  and 
Feeble-minded  in  the  Counties  op  Essex,  Norfolk, 
AND  Suffolk  ---..-- 

Nursing  in  Workhouses.  By  Dr  J.  A.  Eraser,  Medical 
Officer  of  Health,  Romford        -  -  -  -  - 


At  the  outset,  the  Mayor  of  Colchester  (Aid.  H.  H.  Elwes) 
took  the  chair,  in  the  absence  through  indisposition  of  the  Rev. 
Hamilton  Ashwin,  LL.D.  (Chainnan  of  the  Lexden  and  Winstree 
Board  of  Guardians),  who  had  arranged  to  preside.  His  Worship 
expressed  regret  at  the  circumstances  which  prevented  Dr  Ashwin 
from  attending,  and  at  the  same  time  said  he  had  great  pleasure  in 
presiding,  because  it  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  welcoming  the 
delegates  to  the  ancient  borough  of  Colchester.  He  could  only 
hope  that  they  would  go  away  with  a  pleasant  recollection  of  their 
old  town. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  announced  that  Mr  James  Wicks 
(Chairman  of  the  Colchester  Board  of  Guardians)  had  written  the 
following  letter  to  Dr  Ashwin : — 

Dbrbham  Place, 
Colchestbr,  2 If/  April  1903. 

Dear  Dr  Ashwin, — You  may  have  heard  of  my  temporary 
disablement,  which  I  am  sorry  to  say  will  prevent  ray  being  with 
you  at  the  Poor  Law  Conference  on  Thursday,  as  I  had  promised 
and  wished  to  be.  Kindly  please  express  my  regrets  to  our  colleagues 
for  my  enforced  absence. 

I  am  of  growing  opinion  that  these  Conferences  for  mutual  counsel 
and  co-operation  may  be  increasingly  helpful  in  our  many-sided  and 
important  labours. 

May  I  further  trouble  you  to  say  that  having  served  now  for 
many  years  on  the  London  Central  Executive,  I  wish  to  retire  from 
that  position  ?    Wishing  you  a  pleasant  meeting, — ^Yours  faithfully, 

Jas.  Wicks. 
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The  Hon.  Ssgretary  further  stated  that  Miss  Ashwin  had 
addressed  the  following  letter  to  Mr  White  (Clerk  to  the  Colchester 
Goardians): — 

The  Lbcturk  House, 

Dbdham,  21J/  A^l  1^3. ' 

Dear  Sir, — My  father  asks  me  to  write  and  tell  you  he  is  ill 
in  bed  with  a  severe  chill,  and  that  the  doctor  says  there  is  no 
chance  of  his  being  able  to  be  out  on  Thursday. 

He  hopes  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  some  one  to  take 
his  place,  as  you  have  plenty  of  capable  men  on  your  Board. — Yours 
truly,  Hilda  G.  P.  Ashwin. 

CoL  A.  H.  Lefroy  was  then  voted  to  the  chair,  on  the  motion 
of  Mr  C  E.  White,  seconded  by  Mr  G.  Johnson. 

In  his  introductory  remarks,  the  Chairman  said  he  very  much 
r^retted  the  cause  of  his  being  asked  to  take  the  chair.  Dr 
Ashwin  was  well  up  in  the  Poor  I^w,  and  well  able  to  take  the 
lead  in  discussions  at  meetings  of  this  kind.  He  regretted  to 
say  very  much  that  personally  he  was  absolutely  ignorant  of  any- 
thing of  the  kind  He  had  never  attended  one  of  these  Con- 
ferences before,  but  he  would  perform  the  duties  to  the  best  of  his 
ability. 

ITie  Hon.  Secretary  then  presented  the  following  report  of 
the  Executive  Committee : — 

Your  Committee  have,  through  the  kind  assistance  of  Captain 
Hervey,  the  Poor  Law  Inspector  for  this  district,  who  sent  out  a 
circular  to  all  the  Unions  in  his  district  asking  each  of  them  if  they 
would  be  willing  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  providing 
for  their  unimprovable  feeble-minded  women  m  a  Home  at  Norwich, 
if  one  were  provided  by  the  Guardians  of  that  Union,  been  able  to 
ascertain  that  there  is  a  general  desire  throughout  the  district,  as 
expressed  in  the  answers  to  this  circular,  on  the  part  of  f  oards  of 
Guardians,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  means  of  special  provision  for 
that  classy  if  the  cost  should  not  be  prohibitive.  These  answers  are 
all  in  the  possession  of  the  Norwich  Board  of  Guardians,  who  have 
appointed  a  Committee  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  if  they  can 
cany  out  the  wishes  of  the  Boards  of  the  district. 

Your  Committee,  therefore,  trust  that  in  the  near  future  the  first 
of  their  recommendations  wUl  have  been  carried  out.  Further  steps 
will  then  be  taken  by  them  with  the  view  of  making  further  provision 
for  epileptics,  imbeciles,  and  feeble-minded  in  the  district. 

Rev.  P.  H.  Davis  (Thetford)  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report 
He  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  which  drew  up 
the  report,  and  he  hoped  that  the  recommendations  contained  in  it 
concerning  the  class  of  people  they  had  to  deal  with  would  in  the 
near  future  be  carried  out  They  had  discussed  the  needs  of  the 
feeble-minded  women,  epileptics,  and  others,  both  at  the  Conferences 
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at  Norwich  and  Ipswich,  and  he  was  exceedingly  glad  that  the 
general  expression  of  opinion  by  the  Boards  of  Gus^ians  tfaroughotit 
the  district  was  in  favour  of  some  such  action  as  recommended,  and 
he  trusted  the  Norwich  Board  of  Guardians  would  see  their  way 
clear,  through  the  G>mmittee  they  had  appointed  to  consider  the 
matter^  to  make  the  establishment  of  a  Home  for  feeble-minded 
women  an  accomplished  fact ;  it  would  be  an  experiment,  as  he  took 
it,  and  afford  them  ground  to  go  upon  in  dealing  with  the  other 
classes  of  feeble-minded  people  named  in  the  report 

Mr  Fre0.  Henderson  (St  Faith's)  seconded  the  adoption  of  the 
report 

Mr  Thos.  Brooks  (Norwich) — As  the  name  of  the  Norwich 
Guardians  has  been  brought  so  prominently  forward  in  this  report, 
it  is  time  for  their  representatives  to  speak.  With  r^ard  to  a  Home 
at  Norwich,  we  have  received  from  Captain  Hervey  the  replies  which 
he  has  received  from  the  Boards  of  Guardians  in  the  district,  and 
he  has  asked  the  question  whether  they  are  willing  to  send  their 
people  to  a  Home  established  in  Norwich  or  elsewhfcre.  Those 
replies  we  received  on  i6th  March  this  year,  so  that  you  see  we  have 
had  very  little  time  indeed  to  consider  the  question  for  which  a 
Special  Committee  has  been  appointed.  Indeed,  I  may  say  they 
have  never  met  I  do  not  believe  in  procrastination,  neither  does 
my  Board,  and  I  would  suggest  to  this  Committee  that  they  ask  the 
Guardians  who  are  willing  to  consider  the  question  of  sending  their 
people  to  a  Home  whether  they  would  be  willing  to  meet  the 
Norwich  Guardians  in  Norwich  or  elsewhere  in  conference  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  this  very  important  question.  Of  course  the 
Norwich  Guardians  cannot  wrestle  with  this  question  at  all  unless 
other  Boards  are  willing  to  contribute  towards  the  initial  expenditure, 
and  further  they  are  not  willing  to  accept  any  fixed  charge  in  respect 
of  patients,  but  think  that  Boards  of  Guardians  who  send  their 
patients  must  contribute  according  to  the  annual  cost  and  according 
to  the  alteration  in  the  price  of  commodities.  Therefore,  as  all  these 
matters  have  to  be  considered,  I  suggest  to  the  Committee  that  they 
ask  the  Boards  of  Guardians  in  the  district  to  come  at  the  earliest 
opportunity  to  us,  and  we  will  talk  the  matter  over  with  them,  and 
try  to  come  to  some  conclusion.  I  should  like  to  have  seen  in  this 
report  some  mention  of  the  question  of  the  Exchequer  contribution  of 
four  shillings  as  in  the  case  of  lunatics.  As  you  know,  die  Local 
Government  Board  has  compared  very  much  with  the  "  dreary  drip 
of  dilatory  declamation,"  and  I  really  think  that  if  suflScient  pressure 
is  given  to  the  matter  they  may  be  brought  to  the  fact  that  it  is  high 
time  that  these  poor  people  should  have  a  portion  of  the  National 
Exchequer.  Gentlemen,  I  commend  that  to  you,  and  also  the  sug- 
gestion for  an  early  conference  of  the  Boards  concerned. 

Mr  Fred.  Henderson  said — The  Committee  had  the  matter  of  the 
four-shilling  grant  very  much  under  discussion,  and  at  the  Central 
Poor  Law  Conference  in  London  some  time  ago  a  strong  resolution 
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was  earned  on  that  point  Many  Conferences  have  been  acting  upon 
Mr  Brooks'  suggestion  in  the  matter,  and  bringing  all  possible  pressure 
to  bear  on  the  Govemment  I  think  we  are  all  unanimous  on  the 
desiiabUity  of  such  a  grant  I  think  it  most  desirable  that  the  Boards 
of  Guardians  who  are  in  favour  |of  the  establishment  of  a  Home  for 
the  feeble-minded  in  Norwich  should  have  a  friendly  conference  with 
Norwich  or  with  their  Committeei  so  as  to  come,  as  far  as  we  can, 
to  some  practical  scheme. 

Rev.  A.  J.  SACRii  (Chelmsford)— I  am  afraid  that  the  Board  I 
represent  wiU  not  go  to  a  conference  at  Norwich,  however  much  they 
sympathise  with  the  matter,  until  they  see  some  draft  scheme  to 
discuss.  I  think  the  first  thing  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  Norwich* 
should  do  would  be  to  send  out  to  the  Boards  of  Guardians  who 
have  agreed  to  the  scheme  some  draft  scheme.  Let  us  discuss  that 
draft  scheme  at  our  own  Board  of  Guardians^  and  then  we  might 
be  i^epared  to  send  up  a  representative  or  more  to  discuss  the 
scheme  with  the  Norwich  Board  of  Guardians. 

Mr  Brooks — Chelmsford  is  one  of  the  Unions  that  is  non- 
committal The  non-committal  Unions  are  Bndntree^  Chelmsford, 
Colchester,  Halstead,  Lexden,  Ongar,  and  Saffron  Walden.  There- 
fore I  think  you  are  too  far  off  Norwich  to  enter  into  the  scheme. 
Those  who  have  expressed  a  desire  at  all  to  have  a  Home  in  Norwich 
and  pay  for  it — those  are  the  Guardians  I  am  appealing  ta 

Rev.  A.  J.  Shcui — I  must  take  exception  to  the  last  speaker 
trying  to  shove  Chelmsford  on  one  side  because  we  have  not  com- 
mitted ourselves.  It  is  not  likely  that  we  are  going  to  commit 
ooiselves-^to  go  into  the  scheme  before  we  know  what  you  are 
going  to  do.  We  did  consider  it  and  rather  favourably  considered  it 
The  question  is,  what  is  the  expense?  I  do  not  think  we  ought 
altogether  to  be  shoved  on  one  side  because  we  did  not  say  we 
absolutely  agreed  with  everything  that  might  be  done. 

Mr  W.  P.  Shavb  (Norwich)— The  last  speaker  has  accentuated 
an  idea  which  has  b^n  to  force  itself  upon  us  at  Norwich.  Have 
we  to  build  a  Home  for  the  benefit  of  the  other  Boards  of  Guardians 
in  the  Eastern  District  ?  Norwich  has  no  desire  to  take  upon  itself 
that  position,  although  it  does  not  wish  to  shirk  its  responsibilities  in 
that  direction.  It  does  not  intend  to  make  a  leap  in  the  dark,  and 
provide  for  the  necessities  of  the  feeble-minded  people  in  other  dis- 
tricts. The  difficulty  that  has  arisen  with  some  of  us  is  undoubtedly 
correct,  and  that  is  that  Norwich  is  not  the  right  place  for  this 
Feeble-minded  Home  for  the  Eastern  District.  If  you  want  a  central 
place,  why  not  go  to  Ipswich.  They  have  plenty  of  money,  plenty 
of  room— (a  Voice  :  "Plenty  of  sense" — laughter)— ^and  you  mi^ht 
evoi  make  better  terms  with  them  than  us.  I  should  say  Norwich 
is  decidedly  the  worst  place  in  the  eastern  counties  to  place  a  Home, 
so  far  as  a  central  position  is  concerned.  There  is  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  other  Boards  are  not  satisfied  in  their  own  minds  that 
Norwich  is  the  right  place,  and  I  am  decidedly  of  their  opinion.    If 
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the  Home  is  to  be  for  the  whole  of  the  Eastern  Counties,  then  I  say 
Norwich  is  not  the  place,  but  Ipswich. 

Rev.  H.  T.  FuLLAGAR  (Erpingham)  spoke  in  favour  of  the  Boards 
in  the  district  being  supplied  with  some  definite  scheme  to  discuss 
before  sending  representatives  to  a  conference  at  Norwich. 

Mr  A.  H.  HucKLESBV  (Hartismere)  said  he  had  attended  three  or 
four  of  these  Conferences,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  they  were  going 
backward.  They  had  had  a  lot  of  information  given  them  as  to 
the  necessity  for  this  Home,  and  they  had  been  told  that  Colchester 
already  had  a  Home,  Ipswich  had  a  Home  of  the  kind  which  would 
deal  with  the  certain  class  of  people  whom  they  were  anxious  to  deal 
with,  and  Norwich  had  no  Home.  It  appeared  that  a  Home  would 
be  suitable  to  the  needs  of  the  district  if  erected  in  Norwich.  He 
thought  the  Norwich  representatives  had  only  made  a  fair  sug- 
gestion, that  those  willing  to  assist  in  the  scheme  should  join  them 
in  a  conference.  He  belonged  to  a  non-committal  Union,  but  he 
trusted  that  they  would  not  shilly-shally  any  longer,  but  come  to 
some  definite  conclusion. 

The  motion  for  the  adoption  of  the  report  was  then  carried. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  reported  that  the  three  retiring  representa- 
tives of  the  Conference  on  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Poor  Law 
Conference  Association  were — Rev.  J.  H.  Hocking,  Mr  J.  Wicks, 
and  Mr  T.  Cozens-Hardy.  Of  these,  Mr  Wicks  had  intimated  his 
wish  to  resign. 

Mr  Brooks  moved  the  election  of  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Barrett  (Chair- 
m«i  of  the  Norwich  Guardians)  as  the  Norfolk  representative  in 
the  place  of  Mr  Cozens-Hardy. 

Rev.  P.  H.  Davis  seconded. 

Mr  Fred.  Henderson  proposed  as  an  amendment  the  re- 
election of  Mr  Cozens-Hardy. 

This  was  seconded,  and  on  a  division  was  carried,  twelve  voting 
for  and  nine  against.     Mr  Cozens-Hardy  was  therefore  re-elected. 

Rev.  A.  J.  Sacr^  proposed  the  election  of  Mr  Joseph  Smith 
(Chairman  of  the  Braintree  Guardians)  as  the  Essex  representative 
in  place  of  Mr  Jas.  Wicks  (resigned). 

Mr  W.  H.  Collier  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried  with- 
out dissent. 

The  re-election  of  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Hocking  as  the  Suffolk 
representative  was  also  agreed  to. 

Dr  J.  A.  Eraser  (Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Romford)  then 
read  the  following  paper: — 


Nursing  in  Workhouses. 


NURSING  IN  WORKHOUSES. 

By  Dr  J.  A.  FRASER, 

Medical  Officer  qf  HtaUh^  RomfertL 


Mr  President  and  Gentlemen, — Having  been 
invited  by  your  Committee  to  read  a  paper  at  this 
your  meeting,  the  subject  of  the  paper  being  based  on 
the  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  the 
Nursing  of  the  Sick  Poor  in  Workhouses,  I  felt  that  you 
had  paid  me  a  great  compliment,  for  which  I  thank 
you,  and  hope  that  I  shall  be  able  in  my  paper  to  bring 
the  question  of  nursing  of  the  poor  in  Workhouses 
before  you  as  a  matter  not  altogether  devoid  of  interest, 
and  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  careful  manner  in 
which  the  Local  Government  Board  has  gone  into  the 
matter  in  many  instances.  I  have  made  use  of  the 
wording  of  the  subject  matter  in  the  Report,  as  by  so 
doing  I  have  not  referred  to  clause  per  clause,  but  have 
incorporated  such  clause  in  my  paper,  hoping  by  so 
doing  to  make  my  paper  an  easier  one  to  follow.  . 

Evolution  in  Nursing  at  Romford. 

To  give  you  an  insight  as  to  my  own  position  and 
experience  in  the  nursing  of  the  sick  poor  in  Work- 
houses, I  would  state  that  in  1884  I  was  appointed 
medical  officer  of  the  Workhouse  at  Romford,  containing 
no  beds,  wards  cramped,  no  up-to-date  conveniences, 
one  nurse  in  attendance,  and  paupers  as  wardsmen  and 
wardswomen.  This  one  nurse  was  responsible  day 
and  night  for  the  nursing  of  all  these  cases,  for  the 
care  and  nursing  of  all  midwifery  cases,  for  cases  of 
erysipelas  and  other  forms  of  septic  mischief,  for  the 
infirm  and  old  other  than  those  resident  in  the  sick 
wards,  for  the  care  of  the  babies  in  babies'  hall,  for  the 
infants  in  infants'  haU,  for  the  chiWren  in  the  schools, 
for  the  admission  into  the  receiving  wards  of  all  new 
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cases,  for  the  bathing  of  all  the  female  tramps  and 
also  for  the  bathing  of  all  the  female  inmates — clearly 
an  impossible  task  for  one  woman  to  carry  out.  At 
that  date  we  had  no  fever  or  isolation  hospital  in  this 
district,  and  provision  had  to  be  made  for  the  isolation 
and  nursing  of  all  cases  of  an  infectious  type,  smallpox 
alone  being  the  exception.  As  cases  of  smallpox  were 
removed  to  the  smallpox  hospitals,  the  district  being  a 
growing  one,  and  the  accommodation  being  totally 
inadequate,  the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Guardians 
was  on  more  than  one  occasion  drawn  to  what  was 
becoming  a  matter  of  serious  anxiety,  the  result  being 
that  in  1891  an  up-to-date  infirmary  was  built,  con- 
sisting of  a  male  block,  of  a  female  block,  and  a  central 
block,  containing  the  lying-in  ward  and  labour  room, 
dispensary,  &c.  A  charge  nurse  was  appointed  for 
eacn  block.  Later  on,  a  third  nurse  was  appointed  as 
night  nurse,  taking  charge  of  the  whole  infirmary. 
This  brought  us  under  the  Nursing  Order  of  1897, 
Art.  III.,  that  where  three  nurses  or  assistant  nurses 
are  acting  in  an  infirmary,  a  superintendent  nurse  be 
appointed.  In  due  course  a  superintendent  nurse  was 
appointed,  and  in  our  earlier  days  of  development, 
constant  friction  was  the  order  of  the  day,  as  under 
the  old  regime  the  Master  and  the  Matron  having  had 
the  infirmary  under  their  care,  did  not  realise  how  the 
appointment  of  a  superintendent  nurse  had  altered 
their  position  in  relation  to  the  infirmary,  and  how  a 
large  amount  of  responsibility  had  been  transferred 
from  their  department  to  that  of  the  newly  appointed 
superintendent  nurse. 

Now  in  1903  we  have  in  the  new  infirmary  150 
beds,  and  our  staff  consists  of  the  following  : — i  super- 
intendent nurse,  certificated  and  L.O.S. ;  2  charge 
nurses,  certificated,  i  L.O.S. ;  6  probationers,  i 
holding  L.O.S.;  i  nurse  in  Workhouse,  certificated 
and  L.O.S.  This  latter  appointment  is  separate  from 
those  of  the  nurses  in  infirmary,  and  she  is  responsible 
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for  the  inmates  in  the  Woridiouse,  the  infirm  wards  (40 
cases),  for  all  new  admissions  till  seen  by  the  medical 
officer,  for  the  babies  and  infants,  &c. 

In  the  training  of  our  nurses  we  have  been  most 
successful,  having  passed  seven  out  of  eight  sent  up 
fortheL.O.S. 

Two  of  our  present  charge  nurses  were  formerly 
probationers  here ;  two  hold  the  L.O.S, ;  one  nurse, 
formerly  a  probationer  and  passing  her  examination 
and  also  her  L.O.S.,  is  now  superintendent  nurse  of 
an  infirmary  in  Norfolk ;  another,  certificated  and  hold- 
ing the  L.O.S,,  IS  a  charge  nurse  at  an  infirmary  in  the 
Midlands ;    two  others,  certificated  and   holding   the 
L.O.S.,  are  nursing  in  private. 

Probationary  Nurses 

are  defined  by  the  Local  Government  Board  as  persons 
who,  having  been  appointed  by  the  Guardians,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  as  pro- 
bationers, are  receiving  training  as  nurses  in  a  Work- 
house Infirmary.  As  a  rule  a  probationer  contracts 
with  the  Guardians,  who  appoint  her  to  stay  in  their 
service  for  one,  two,  or  three  years,  and  is  paid  a  small 
salary  on  a  progressive  scale.  At  the  end  of  her  term 
of  service,  after  an  examination  by  an  independent 
medical  man  other  than  the  medical  officer  of  the 
Workhouse,  she  receives  a  certificate  of  training,  and 
is  then  qualified  to  hold  the  post  of  nurse,  and  later  on, 
after  a  definite  period,  if  in  possession  of  the  L.O.S. 
diploma,  for  the  post  of  superintendent  nurse.  No 
guarantee  is  given  that  such  appointments  will  be 
made  at  the  end  of  her  term,  and  the  probationer  when 
qualified  is  free  to  seek  an  appointment  elsewhere. 

In  1893  an  order  was  issued  from  the  Board 
authorising  the  Managers  of  the  Metropolitan  Sick 
Asylum  Districts  to  use  their  Asylums  for  the  sick 
poor  as  training  ikrhools  for  nurses. 
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In  1896,  936  probationers  were  employed ;  in  1901, 
2jioo,  representing  an  increase  of  120  per  cent.,  and 
now  in  1903  the  numbers  have  largely  increased. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  make  their  report 
found  that  at  least  one-third  of  all  probationers  com- 
plete their  full  term  of  three  years'  training  and  are 
qualified  to  hold  the  more  responsible  posts  of  charge 
nurse  and  later  on  of  superintendent  nurse. 

The  number  required  of  new  nurses  entering  the 
Poor  Law  service  as  probationers  is  on  the  average 
about  700  or  800  per  annum.  As  the  training  in  Poor 
Law  institutions  is  both  excellent  and  gratuitous,  it 
stands  to  reason  that  many  probationers  on  completing 
their  training  and  obtaining  their  certificates  without 
any  outlay  on  their  part  will,  at  the  end  of  their  three 
years,  and  in  possession  of  their  letters  of  recommen- 
dation, make  application  for  more  remunerative  posts 
to  be  obtained  elsewhere.  As  the  demand  for  pro- 
bationers is  steadily  increasing,  it  must  be  kept  in 
mind  that,  acting  on  the  report  of  the  Committee,  the 
number  appointed  per  annum  must  be  as  three  to  one 
probationers  as  compared  to  the  higher  posts  of  charge 
nurse  and  superintendent  nurse  available  at  the  com- 
pletion of  a  probationer's  three  years'  training,  as  many 
probationers  resign  during  their  period  of  training  from 
ill-health,  distaste  for  hard  work,  dislike  for  routine, 
recalled  to  nurse  sick  friends  at  home,  marriage,  &c. 

Qualifications  of  Probationers. 

The  rules  laid  down  by  the  Committee  are  ex- 
cellent. 

No  probationers  should  be  engaged  under  twenty- 
one  years,  and  only  then  after  careful  examination 
medically,  as  so  many  young  girls  become  anaemic  in 
spite  of  great  care  being  taken  as  to  diet,  sanitation, 
exercise,  &c. 

All  probationers  should  be  engaged  on  one  or 
two  months'   trial.     If  recommended  as  satisfactory, 
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should  then  contract  for  three  years,  the  Guardians  on 
their  part  guaranteeing  that  they  shall  be  trained  for 
general  work,  medical  and  surgical,  and  later  on  for  the 
subjects  incorporated  in  the  schedule  for  the  L.O.S. 
diploma. 

They  shall  present  certificate  of  good  moral 
conduct 

They  shall  have  had  a  fair  education. 

This  last  is  of  very  great  importance,  as  the  super- 
intendent nurse  has  to  give  her  lecture,  and  expects 
her  probationers  to  take  down  notes,  and  it  is  a  terribly 
uphill  struggle  to  have  to  teach  spelling  and  writing  as 
well ;  and  in  the  reporting  of  cases,  keeping  tempera- 
ture charts,  &c,  the  better  educated  the  nurse,  the 
more  easily  does  she  acquire  knowledge. 

Assistant  Nurse. 

This  class  of  nurse  was  first  appointed  on  5th  May 
1865  to  replace  the  then  existing  system  of  employing 
pauper  inmates  of  the  Workhouse  to  act  as  assistant 
nurses  in  the  infirmary  or  sick  wards.  In  Section  27 
the  Committee  recommend  that  no  more  appointments 
as  assistant  nurse  be  sanctioned  by  the  Board,  a  right 
and  fitting  suggestion,  as  these  nurses  were  not  trained 
or  supposed  to  be  trained,  and  in  the  nursing  world  a 
feeling  arose  that  a  class  of  nurse  without  training  and 
without  experience  was  allowed  to  exist  in  the  Poor 
Law  service. 

Qualified  Nurse. 

This  unfortunate  title  is  the  one  blot  in  the  whole 
report,  and  though  having  an  assuring  sound  as  a  title, 
is  a  mere  sham  and  imposition,  and  is  likely  to  do  harm 
and  bring  discredit  on  Poor  Law  Infirmaries  as  training 
schools  for  nurses.  What  do  you,  gentlemen,  under- 
stand by  the  term  **  qualified  nurses  "  ?  Probably  the 
same  as  you  would  by  the  terms  or  titles  qualified 
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surgeon  or  qualified  solicitor,  that  is^  one  who  has  gone 
through  a  period  of  training  and  course  of  examinations 
entitling  such  person  to  be  qualified  to  practise  in  his 
or  her  profession  or  particular  branch.  Gentlemen^ 
you  will  be  astonished,  those  of  you  who  are  not 
already  aware  of  this  fact,  that  wnile  damnine  the 
assistant  nurse,  and  recommending  that  no  such  ap- 
pointment be  made  in  the  future,  the  Committee 
recommend  "  that  after  one  year's  training  at  a  minor 
training  school,  and  having  obtained  the  formal  certifi- 
cate of  a  minor  school,  the  probationer  be  considered 
and  called  a  qualified  nurse,  and  be  recognised  by  the  . 
Board  as  a  proper  person  to  fill  any  post  in  the  nursing 
service  to  which  she  may  be  appointed  by  the  Guardians, 
where  the  supervision  of  a  trained  nurse  is  available." 

Such  a  qualified  nurse  is  to  be  allowed  to  obtain  a 
formal  certificate  as  a  trained  nurse,  provided  she  serve 
at  least  eighteen  months  at  a  major  training  school,  and 
pass  the  examinations,  and  show  the  certificate  of  one 
year's  training.  By  such  an  arrangement  a  nurse  who 
has  contracted  for  three  years'  training  before  qualifying 
as  trained  nurse  is  placed  at  a  manifest  disadvantage, 
as  she  has  to  complete  her  full  three  years,  whereas 
the  so-called  qualified  nurse  has  only  two  and  a  half 
years'  work  before  her  to  entitle  her  to  secure  the 
certificate  of  trained  nurse. 

This  whok  question  might  be  solved  on  a  question 
of  detail.  Abolish  the  title  qualified  nurse,  allow  any* 
probationer  of  one  year's  standing,  and  who  has  passed 
the  necessary  examination  at  a  minor  training  school, 
to  proceed  to  a  major  training  school,  and  sign  on  or 
contract  for  two  more  years'  work,  and  so  place  herself 
on  the  same  footing  as  the  probationer  who  has  signed 
for  three  years'.  At  the  end  of  two  years  some  dis- 
tinguishing feature  in  the  nurses'  uniform  might  be 
permitted  so  that  probationers  would  rank  as  first  class 
over  two  years'  training,  second  class  under  two  years' 
trainings 
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So  that  the  grades  of  nurses  would  in  the  future  be 
as  follows : — 

Probationers. — First  class,  second  class. 

Nurses. — Fully  trained  certificated,  with  L.O.S. 
preferred,  these  acting  as  charge  nurses  with  proba- 
tioners under  them. 

Superintendent  Nurses. — Not  under  thirty,  fully 
trained  certificated,  holding  L.O.S.,  a  knowledge  of 
dispensing  preferred. 

In  time  to  come  all  the  nurses  applying  for  the 
posts  of  charge  nurses  will  probably  have  the  L.O.S.  as 
well  as  their  certificate  of  training,  and  they  can  always 
attend  the  lectures  given  by  the  superintendent  nurse 
and  medical  officer,  and  so  qualify  themselves  in  the 
subjects  necessary. 

Supply  dp  Nurses. 

On  the  Committee  making  inquiry  as  to  the  supply 
of  nurses,  very  conflicting  reports  were  returned. 
Many  infirmaries  reported  the  absence  of  any  difficulty 
in  obtaining  nurses,  others  again  reported  that  the 
difficulty  was  a  real  one.  This  demand  for  nurses 
must  of  necessity  become  lasting  and  increasing,  as 
without  doubt  year  by  year  new  infirmaries  will  replace 
the  old  ones,  larger  staffs  of  nurses  will  be  required. 
Take  one  fact  alone  as  an  illustration.  There  is  a 
prevailing  tendency  to  curtail  the  relief  granted  to  the 
sick  poor  as  out-relief,  as  in  many  instances  this  grant 
of  out-relief  has  been  greatly  abused,  so  that  many 
infirm  or  chronic  cases  of  illness,  or  hopeless  cases  of 
cancer  or  paralysis,  are  advised  to  seek  admission  into 
the  infirmary  where  they  can  be  properly  nursed  and 
fed — a  thing  impossible  in  their  own  homes — so  that  in 
most  Poor  Law  Infirmaries  quite  a  third  of  all  cases 
under  nursing  care  come  under  the  above  headings. 

Each  Board  of  Guardians  should  appoint  a  staff  of 
nurses  numerically  sufficient  to  cope  with  the  pressure 
of  work  in  December,  January,  and  February,  and  in 
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the  event  of  any  nurse  breaking  down  or  having  to  go 
off  duty,  e.g.^  scarlet  fever,  influenza  with  complications, 
blood  poisoning,  &c.,  it  is  always  easy  to  secure 
temporary  and  efficient  help.  We  have  been  well 
served  by  the  Nursing  Home  at  Witham  on  more 
than  one  occasion. 

In  special  cases  of  mental  derangement,  attendants 
can  be  secured  till  arrangements  for  certification  and 
removal  be  carried  out.  By  having  a  full  staff 
appointed  the  routine  of  work  by  day  and  night  can 
be  fairly  apportioned,  the  hours  of  exercise  can  be 
insisted  on,  and  during  the  comparatively  easy  months 
in  the  summer  and  autumn  the  necessary  holiday  can 
be  arranged  for  in  the  case  of  each  individual  nurse, 
without  in  any  way  interfering  with  the  routine  work 
in  the  infirmary  or  sick  wards. 

Given  a  good  name,  an  infirmary  will  never  be  in 
want  of  applicants  for  the  posts  of  probationers  or 
nurses,  and  if  the  probationers  are  given  to  understand 
that  a  good  record  of  work  during  their  training  ensures 
the  appointment  of  the  home-trained  nurse  to  any 
vacancy  occurring  in  the  post  of  charge  nurse  in  the 
infirmary,  an  object  is  provided  for  the  probationers 
to  keep  in  view  and  to  work  for. 

To  give  an  infirmary  a  good  name  several  points 
must  be  observed  : — 

1.  The  nurses'  quarters  should  be  made  comfortable 
for  them,  and  if  possible  not  in  touch  with  the  wards. 

2.  Each  nurse  should  have  a  separate  bedroom. 

3.  The  charge  nurses  should  have  a  sitting-room, 
close  to  the  ward. 

4.  No  nurse's  bedroom  should  be  close  to  a  ward, 
as  her  hard-earned  rest  may  be  interfered  with. 

5.  The  House  Committee  should  make  a  point 
of  seeing  that  the  diet  provided  is  of  good  quality, 
sufficient  in  quantity,  and  well  cooked  and  served. 

I  feel  sure  that  this  is  a  most  serious  question  in 
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the  welfare  of  the  aurses,  as  if  the  physical  strength  is 
not  kept  up,  an  early  breakdown  is  the  result. 

The  better  the  nursing,  the  better  the  training,  the 
more  healthy  the  tone  in  the  infirmary  from  every 
point  of  view — a  pleasure  to  the  medical  officer  who  has 
to  visit  the  sick,  a  pride  to  the  superintendent  nurse 
who  is  able  to  pcnnt  to  the  results  of  her  training,  and 
a  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  sick  poor  of  thankfulness  if 
they  can  only  get  admitted  into  the  infirmary,  as  the 
feeling  that  formerly  existed  among  the  sick  poor  of 
horror  at  seeking  admission  into  the  infirmary  has 
almost  died  out. 

Superintendent  Nurse. 

No  nurse  is  eligible  for  this  post  till  she  has 
obtained  a  three  years'  certificate  as  trained  nurse,  has 
later  on  filled  a  responsible  post  as  trained  nurse  for 
at  least  one  year,  and  has  obtained  a  diploma  in 
Midwifery.  No  nurse  should  be  appointed  as  super- 
intendent nurse  of  an  infirmary  under  thirty  years 
of  age. 

The  Committee  recommend  that  a  superintendent 
nurse*  be  appointed  to  all  infirmaries  containing  100 
beds  or  upwards. 

On  the  ability  and  tact  and  firmness  of  this  officer 
the  whole  work  of  the  infirmary  depends,  as  even  in 
an  infirmary  where  the  Workhouse  is  separate  points 
of  discussion  are  continually  arising. 

The  work  is  a  daily  routine,  admissions  adding  to 
the  work,  the  whole  of  the  direction  of  the  work  rest- 
ing on  her  shoulders.  She  has  to  supervise  the  work 
of  the  charge  nurses,  check  any  tendency  to  shirking 
work  on  their  part,  see  that  the  charge  nurses  who  are 
responsible  for  their  probationers  are  careful  in  training 
them  ;  has  to  prepare  the  lectures  for  the  probationers 
of  each  grade,  and  in  their  third  year  lecture  to  them 
on  the  subjects  required  for  the  examination  in  Mid- 
wifery, this  being  part  alsd  of  the  duty  of  the  medical 
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oflScer.  The  superintendent  nurse  is  responsible  for 
the  upkeep  of  the  stock  of  the  patients'  clcwes,  for  the 
supply  of  linen,  is  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  her 
nurses,  both  in  the  sick  wards  and  when  off  duty  ; 
arranges  the  time-tables  of  duty  and  of  exercise  for  the 
nurses,  and  for  their  holiday  in  due  course ;  in  the 
event  of  urgency,  has  to  notify  the  Master  that  the 
medical  officer  be  simimoned,  or  that  a  special  order 
be  issued  summoning  the  friends  of  any  sick  patient,  or 
a  minister  of  religion  if  required ;  is  responsible  for  the 
lying-in  ward,  and  reports  to  the  medical  officer  the 
progress  of  any  labour  case  ;  reports  to  the  Master  of 
the  Workhouse  any  birth  or  death  ;  in  the  case  of  any 
operations  makes  preparation,  and,  while  supervising 
the  work  of  the  nurses,  the  superintendent  nurse  takes 
an  active  part  herself  in  such  work. 

Duties  of  Master  and  Matron  of  the  Workhouse 
AND  Superintendent  Nurse. 

In  the  section  devoted  to  this  subject,  Part  IV., 
Section  loi,  points  out  how  the  friction  that  arose  on 
the  creation  of  the  post  of  superintendent  nurse  must 
necessarily  die  out,  as  Masters  and  Matrons  of  Work- 
houses become  more  accustomed  to  the  limitations  of 
the  office  of  the  superintendent  nurse  and  the  relative 
duties  of  these  respective  officers  are  defined  by  definite 
rules  and  the  practical  application  of  these  rules. 
Without  doubt  the  time  will  come  when  surprise  will 
be  felt  at  the  old  state  of  affairs  when  no  superintend- 
ent nurse  existed. 

Possible  Conflicts  of  Jurisdiction  as  regards 
Patients. 

The  duty  of  the  superintendent  nurse  as  regards 
patients  is  that  full  and  definite  responsibility  be  im- 
posed upon  her,  and  that  she  be  made  the  officer 
primarily  responsible  to    the    Guardians    under  the 
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medical  ofiicer  for  the  care  and  welfare  of  the  sick  ; 
that  she  send  for  the  Master  if  called  upon  to  do  so 
by  a  patient,  or  upon  any  emergency  involving  the 
safety  of  the  infirmary  or  inmates. 

The  Master  to  have  the  right  of  entry  into  the 
sick  wards  (this  not  being  part  of  his  duty)  as  officer 
in  charge  of  the  Worldiouse  and  retaining  his  full 
authority  and  responsibility. 

POSSIBUB   CONFUCTS  OF   JURISDICTION   AS   REGARDS 

THE  Nurses. 

"The  Committee,  therefore,  recommend  that 
wherever  there  is  a  duly  appointed  superintendent 
nurse,  full  and  specific  control  over  the  nurses,  their 
discipline  both  on  and  off  duty,  and  their  work  should 
be  given  to  her.  The  Matron  should  have  no  control 
over  the  nurses  exc^,  where  the  Guardians  decide  to 
confer  such  control  in  connection  with  the  nurses' 
quarters  and  the  cooking  of  their  food. 

"  The  Master,  while  maintaining  his  position  and 
general  responsibility  as  head  of  the  Workhouse,  should 
no  longer  be  primarily  required  to  enforce  order, 
cleanliness,  and  punctuadity  upon  the  nurses.  This,  in 
the  first  instance,  should  become  a  function  of  the 
superintendent  nurse.  The  Master  should  retain  his 
right  of  reporting  to  the  Guardians  anv  neglect  or 
misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  nurses  which  he  may 
observe ;  but  he  should  exercise  this  right  with  discre- 
tion and  should  be  carefiil  under  ordinary  circumstances 
to  first  communicate  with  the  superintendent  nurse. 

"  The  granting  of  leave  to  the  nurses,  subject  to 
regulations  to  be  settled  by  the  Guardians,  should  be 
m  the  hands  of  the  superintendent  nurse,  but  the 
Master  should  be  notified  of  the  fact  that  a  nurse  is 
going  on  leave,  of  the  period  of  her  proposed  absence, 
and  of  her  address  whilst  absent." 
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Possible  Conflicts  of  Jurisdiction  as  regards  the 
Paid  and  Pauper  Servants  in  the  Sick  Wards. 

"  The  Committee  consider  that  the  interests  of  the 
sick  wards  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  Workhouse  as 
a  whole  on  the  other,  require  the  existence  of  a  dual 
control  over  the  paid  and  pauper  servants  in  question. 
When  not  in  the  sick  wards  they  should  remain,  as  at 
present,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Master  and 
Matron ;  but  while  in  the  sick  wards  they  should  be 
under  the  control  of  the  superintendent  nurse.  Any 
insubordination  or  neglect  or  inefficiency  on  the  part 
of  servants  in  the  sick  wards,  should  be  at  once 
reported  by  the  superintendent  nurse  to  the  Master, 
and  dealt  with  by  him  in  the  same  way  in  which  similar 
offences  outside  the  sick  wards  would  be  dealt  with. 

"The  arrangements  for  the  supply  and  hours  of 
attendance  of  servants  in  the  sick  wards  should  be 
arranged  by  the  Master  and  Matron  in  conjunction 
with  the  superintendent  nurse,  subject  of  course  to  the 
control  and  directions  of  the  Visiting  Committee  and 
the  Guardians." 


discussion. 

Rev.  A.  J.  Sacr£,  in  opening  the  discussion,  said  they  were  very 
grateful  to  Dr  Fraser  for  the  admirable  paper  that  he  had  read  upon 
a  most  important  subject  If  any  of  those  present  had  visited 
Romford  Union  and  Infirmary,  as  he  had  the  pleasure  of  doing 
some  two  months  agd,  he  was  sure  their  appreciation  of  the  paper 
would  be  enhanced  by  their  knowledge  of  the  institution.  It  made 
his  mouth  water,  and  he  wished  that  Chelmsford  Union  had  one 
like  it  That  was  the  object  they  were  aiming  at  in  the  future. 
With  reference  to  the  relative  positions  of  superintendent  nurse  and 
of  Master  and  Matron,  that  was  a  subject  in  which  he,  being  Chairman 
of  the  Infirmary  Committee  of  the  Chelmsford  Union,  had  taken 
a  great  interest ;  and  the  longer  he  sat  on  that  Committee  and  was  a 
Guardian,  the  more  strongly  persuaded  he  was  that  the  sooner  the 
Local  Government  Board  took  the  bull  by  the  horns,  and  absolutely 
separated  the  duties  of  superintendent  niu^e  from  those  of  the 
Master  and  Matron,  the  better  it  would  be  for  the  Unions  at  large. 
He  had  said  this  before,  and  had  been  accused,  in  consequence,  of 
showing  an  absolutely  cruel  and  unfeeling  spirit  towards  the  worthy 
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Masters  and  Matrons  of  the  Unions,  some  of  whom  had  been  in 
their  positions  for  many,  many  years.  But  this  was  a  charge  that  he 
oidrely  rq>udiated.  No  one  had  a  greater  respect  than  he  had  for 
the  Master  and  Matron  of  his  own  Union  at  Chelmsford,  but  he  had 
learned  that  they  could  not  have  two  masters  in  one  institution.  If 
the  head  nurse,  as  the  Local  Government  Board  had  rightly  insisted, 
was  to  be  called  a  superintendent  nurse,  and  to  be  a  properly 
certificated  nurse,  could  they  expect  such  a  woman,  who  had  gone 
through  a  course  of  training  and  obtained  her  diploma,  to  be  inter- 
fered with,  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  by  those  who  knew  absolutely 
nothing  about  musing?  It  was  not  reasonable  and  it  was  not  right. 
It  might  seem  hard  to  Masters  and  Matrons  that  they  should  have 
to  take  a  "back  seat"  in  this  respect— to  be  no  longer  absolute 
monarchs  in  their  position.  But  this  was  the  way  of  the  world  all 
over.  The  same  thing  occurred  in  the  Army  and  Navy.  In  those 
services  many  a  man  who  was  in  the  full  possession  of  his  abilities 
and  £iculties  had  to  make  way  for  the  younger  representative  of  a 
new  system,  and  hard  as  it  might  be,  the  same  change  should  take 
place  in  this  matter.  As  the  Local  Government  Board  had  pressed 
these  new  rules  on  Boards  of  Guardians,  those  who  had  worked  under 
the  old  machinery  must  give  way  in  some  measure  to  the  conditions 
of  a  modem  system.  He  was  strongly  persuaded  that  the  Conference 
would  be  doing  excellent  work  if  they  impressed  upon  the  Local 
Government  Board  the  importance  of  granting  to  every  Board  of 
Guardians  what  they  had  granted  to  the  Wisbech  Board — that  was, 
the  absolute  separation  of  the  administration  of  the  infirmary  from 
the  Union  Workhouse  itself.  The  Master  and  Matron  had,  practically 
speaking,  nothing  to  do  with  the  infirmary:  the  superintendent 
nurse  should  be  absolute,  under  the  control  of  the  medical  officer. 
He  was  rather  sorry  to  notice  that  no  reference  to  this  point  had  been 
made  by  Dr  Fraser  in  his  paper.  The  paper  would  go  out  to 
dififerent  Boards  of  Guardians,  who  were  not  all  of  the  same  way  of 
thinking,  for  they  could  not  of  course  expect  all  to  agree,  and  the 
first  thing  that  many  Boards  would  say  was  this — Well,  if  the  Master 
and  Matron  are  to  have  no  control  over  the  superintendent  nurse, 
whose  control  will  she  be  under?  He  submitted  that  she  should  be 
under  the  control  of  the  medical  officer  of  the  Board,  and  he  wished 
Dr  Fiaser  had  made  it  clear  that  this  was  a  necessary  condition  to 
the  success  of  the  arrangement  he  advocated. 

Mr  W.  P.  Shave  said  he  wished  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the 
question,  because  he  found  that  the  conditions  at  Romford  were 
nearly  identical  with  those  of  his  own  Union.  He  was  Chairman  of 
the  Infirmary  Committee,  and  they  were  doing  their  best  to  get  up 
to  date ;  they  knew  what  they  wanted  to  do — the  only  difficulty  was 
to  know  how  to  do  it.  In  the  first  place,  he  should  like  to  ask  Dr 
Fraser  wb^er  they  had  a  resident  medical  officer  at  Romford  ? 

Dr  Fraskr — No,  sir ;  I  am  not  resident  I  am  on  the  telephone, 
and  live  within  a  short  distance. 
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Mr  Shave — ^Then  I  should  like  to  know  whether  yours  is  a  major 
or  a  minor  school  ? 

Dr  Frasbr — In  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  we  are  a  minor 
school,  but  we  are  allowed  to  have  our  nurses  examined  under  the 
major  school.  This  was  owing  to  the  success  we  have  had,  and  to 
the  representations  made  by  the  Inspector  who  preceded  Captain 
Hervey  (Mr  Bagenal),  and  afterwards  by  Captain  Hervey  himself. 
That  is  how  we  come  to  be  in  the  division  we  are  under.  I  must  say, 
however,  that  we  have  a  superintendent  who  is  one  in  a  thousand ; 
she  is  a  very  capable,  able  woman — it  is  not  given  to  every  medical 
officer  to  have  such  a  one  to  work  with. 

Mr  Shave  said  he  was  indebted  to  Dr  Fraser  for  having  given 
him  such  an  explanation.  One  great  difficulty  they  had  at  N<Mwich 
was  that  the  medical  officer  was  non-resident  They,  too,  had  a 
superintendent  nurse,  and  while  Dr  Fraser  had  told  them  that  the 
lady  at  Romford  was  one  in  a  thousand,  he  would  go  further  still  and 
say  that  the  nurse  they  had  at  Norwich  was  one  in  ten  thousand. 
(Laughter  and  applause.)  She  was  a  most  admirable  nurse— a 
perfectly  trained  woman  for  the  post  she  held.  Still  he  could  not 
go  so  absolutely  the  whole  length  with  the  reverend  gentleman  who 
bad  just  spoken  as  to  say  that  this  lady  should  have  uncontrolled 
action  so  far  as  everything  connected  with  the  Workhouse  was 
concerned. 

Rev.  A.  J.  Sacr£ — ^The  infirmary,  I  said. 

Mr  Shave  replied  that  he  meant  the  infirmary.  He  felt  that 
they  must  have  some  one  in  authority  behind  the  superintendent 
nurse ;  she  was  only  a  woman  after  all — (much  laughter) — and  they 
must  have  some  one  to  fall  back  upon.  She  was  not  always  there ; 
she  had  a  holiday  sometimes,  and  if  they  had  to  leave  the  entire 
control  of  affairs  at  such  times  to  the  second-grade  or  *'  charge  "  nurse, 
he  could  not  conceive  of  anything  that  would  be  more  likely  to  upset 
all  discipline.  He  would  not  deprive  the  superintendent  nurses  of 
any  authority  that  would  be  calculated  to  make  them  strong  and 
powerful  in  all  matters  appertaining  to  the  infirmary,  but  he  would 
make  the  reservation  that  the  great  power  in  the  House  should  be 
vested  in  the  Master  of  the  institution.  He  knew  that  some  portion  of 
the  time  even  of  their  invaluable  superintendent  nurse  was  taken  up  in 
reconciling  differences — such  differences  as  would  crop  up  even  if 
only  two  women  were  shut  up  in  a  house  together — (laughter)— and 
under  these  circumstances  he  did  hope  that  while  every  possible 
fiicility  was  given  to  the  superintendent  nurse  to  exercise  all  the 
power  she  ought  to  have  in  the  infirmary,  they  would  still  retain  the 
right  of  appeal  to  somebody  within  the  precincts  of  the  House  whose 
authority  all  were  bound  to  respect.  He  congratulated  Dr  Fraser 
upon  the  fact  that  the  Romford  Infirmary  was  ranked  in  some  ways 
as  a  major  school,  and,  to  pick  up  one  or  two  other  points  suggested 
by  the  paper,  he  would  say  that  they  had  not  the  slightest  difficulty 
at  Norwich  in  getting  probationers.    They  had  always  plenty  of 
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applicants,  and  that,  too,  from  a  yery  fair  class  of  people  indeed.  In 
this  connection  he  would  add  that  they  should  try  to  drive  out  the 
absurd  idea  which  had  been  put  into  the  nursery  order,  that  a  nurse 
should  at  the  end  of  twelve  months'  training  be  allowed  to  call  herself  a 
**  qualified  "  nurse ;  let  every  one  serve  three  years  of  training.  (Hear, 
hear.)  He  disagreed  with  DrFraser  upon  one  minor  matter.  He  should 
be  exceedingly  sorry  to  hold  out  the  hope  that  probationers  should 
be  retained  by  any  Union  after  their  three  years'  probation  was  ended. 
That  ^ould  be  left  an  absolutely  open  matter.  Some  probationers 
were  satis&ctory ;  on  the  other  hand  there  were  some  who,  if  they 
did  not  come  e3Eactly  under  the  category  of  being  unsatisfactory,  it 
was  undesirable  to  keep ;  and  if  Boards  of  Guardians  held  out  a  kind 
of  promise  that  all  should  be  kept,  it  would  be  no  benefit  to  the 
latter  class,  and  might  be  a  source  of  trouble  to  the  Guardians  them- 
selves. They  had  heard  an  excellent  paper,  written  by  a  gentleman 
who  knew  exactly  what  he  was  talking  about,  and  who  had  carefully 
thought  out  every  word,  and  with  one  or  two  minor  aherations  it 
would  form  a  very  substantial  ground  on  which  to  build  up  a  better 
system  than  had  been  hitherto  observed  in  Workhouse  Infirmaries. 

Dr  Fraser,  answering  one  point  raised  by  Mr  Shave,  said  he 
had  stated  that  full  and  definite  responsibility  should  be  imposed  on 
the  supenntendent  nurse,  under  the  medical  officer. 

Mr  Shave  asked  whether  Dr  Fraser  would,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
assembly,  make  it  clear  as  to  what  the  difference  was  between  a 
major  and  a  minor  school  ? 

Dr  Eraser  said  that  every  infirmary  containing  too  beds  and 
with  a  superintendent  nurse,  but  not  having  a  resident  medical  officer, 
might  be  classified  as  a  minor  training  school,  and  so  be  allowed  to 
employ  probationers  for  training.  These  probationers  were  allowed 
to  present  themselves  for  a  certain  examination ;  then  they  migrated 
to  a  major  training  school,  and  were  allowed  to  complete  their  full 
training  so  as  to  obtain  the  full  three  years'  certificate;  in  other 
words,  one  jear  was  passed  in  a  minor  training  school  and  two  in  a 
major.  A  major  training  school  was  an  infirmary  with  over  loo 
beds,  in  which  there  was  a  resident  medical  man  and  a  superintendent 
nurse,  and  where  the  nurses  were  fully  trained  to  take  their  certificates. 

Mr  Joseph  Smith  (Bratntree)  said  they  had  all  been  very  much 
interested  in  the  paper,  and  it  was  one  from  which  they  might  all 
take  a  hint 

Rev.  D.  J.  K.  Mahomed  (Thingoe)  said  that,  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  Chairman,  he  should  like  to  draw  attention  to  one 
or  two  points  in  the  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee.  Like 
most  reports  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  drawn  up  in  London, 
it  was  very  excellent  for  towns,  but  not  so  excellent  for  the  rural 
districts.  They  went  upon  the  general  system  of  what  was  necessary 
in  large  infirmaries,  and  made  up  their  recommendations  too  much 
upon  that  basis.  For  instance,  they  spoke  of  a  superintendent  nwpe 
being  responsible  to  the  Guasdians  throdgh  the  medical  officer,  but 
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they  had  heard  from  Dr  Fraser  that  even  at  Romford  the  medical 
officer  was  not  resident  Now  it  was  impossible  to  make  such  an 
officer  responsible  in  all  her  administrations,  as  Mr  Sacr^  had  said, 
to  a  non-resident  medical  officer.  (A  Voice — "Why?")  Why, 
because  every  hour  of  the  day  she  might  want  to  appeal  to  him, 
while  he  was  going  round  the  country  on  his  duties.  The  superin- 
tendent nurse  was  to  have  charge  of  her  staff  whether  they  were  on 
or  off  duty;  they  could  come  in  and  go  out  just  as  the  superintendent 
nurse  allowed,  and  in  that  case  how  could  she  be  made  responsible 
to  a  non-resident  medical  officer? 

Mr  Sacr^ — I  did  not  go  quite  so  fieu'  as  related  to  going  in  and 
out  of  the  institution.     I  was  talking  about  the  infirmary. 

Mr  Mahomed— You  said  "in  all  her  administration,"  and  to 
this  the  Report  adds  the  words  "  on  and  off  duty."  At  present,  he 
said  —  continuing  his  argument  —  the  Master  of  the  House  was 
responsible  for  the  discipline  of  the  House. 

Mr  Sacr£ — He  is  very  often  out 

Mr  Mahomed  said  that  every  officer  of  every  institution  was 
out  sometimes^  or  off  duty,  but  the  Master  of  a  Workhouse  was 
not  often  out  as  compared  with  a  non-resident  medical  officer.  The 
latter  visited  his  wards  once  a  day,  whereas  the  resident  medical 
officer  —  really  the  kind  of  officer  whom  the  Department  had  in 
mind  in  making  their  Report — was  in  and  out  of  his  wards  all  day. 
He  was  quite  a  different  person,  moreover,  to  the  non-resident 
medical  officer.  The  salary  paid  to  a  resident  medical  officer  ensured 
the  services  of  a  different  class  of  men  than  the  non-resident  medical 
officers  of  a  small  Union.  ("  No,  no.")  Well,  they  might  have  their 
opinion ;  but  he  was  an  old  hospital  official — he  had  been  connected 
with  hospitals  all  his  life,  and  had  exercised  his  office  in  the  largest 
hospital  in  the  United  Kingdom — and  he  would  undertake  to  say, 
speaking  as  a  Guardian,  that  the  applications  which  they  got  when 
they  offered  ;;^5o  a-year  and  drugs  for  a  non-resident  medical  officer, 
from  whom  they  claimed  only  one  visit  a  day  to  the  Workhouse,  did 
not  generally  include  that  class  of  man  to  whom  they  ought  to  make 
any  superintendent  nurse  wholly  responsible  for  her  administration. 
She  should  be  responsible  to  some  person  who  was  constantly  in 
the  House,  who  knew  its  ins  and  outs,  and  all  the  details  of  ad- 
ministration ;  and  a  non-resident  medical  officer  did  not  know  much 
about  the  detailed  administration  of  a  Workhouse  or  an  infirmary. 
This  Departmental  Report  contemplated  such  a  state  of  affairs  as 
existed  in  a  Metropolitan  House.  He  was  temporarily  chaplain  to 
such  an  institution — ^the  most  excellent  Infirmary  of  St  Pancras. 
But  what  an  essential  difference  between  this  and  the  usual  character 
of  infirmaries.  St* Pancras  Infirmary  was  three  miles  away  from  the 
Workhouse ;  the  medical  officer  there  was  assisted  by  three  others ; 
the  lectures  of  the  chief  of  the  staff  on  mental  disease  were  attended 
by  the  students  of  the  Gower  Street  Hospital.  He  repeated  that 
the  Report  was  drawn  up  too  much  in  rehuion  to  London,  and  too 
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mtich  in  relation  to  large  infirmaries  in  the  country;  it  was  not 
practicable  for  application  to  a  small  infirmary  of  100  or  just  under 
100  beds.  These  infirmaries  were  generally  within  the  Workhouse 
gates,  and  herein  the  Master  must  be  the  responsible  authority. 
If  the  powers  of  the  superintendent  nurse  were  limited  to  all  that 
went  on  in  the  infirmary,  the  proposal  was  one  that  could  be 
accepted.  But  this  was  not  what  the  Report  recommended.  It 
recommended  that  the  superintendent  nurse  should  have  jurisdiction 
entirely  over  the  nurses  in  the  infirmary  wards,  and  outside,  that 
she  should  share  the  right  of  ingress  and  egress  with  the  Master, 
and  that  she  need  only  give  him  notice  of  what  she  intended  doing. 
That  would  put  the  Master  of  a  small  House  in  a  very  difficult 
position  ind^.  He  had  no  doubt  whatever  that  where  they  had 
a  major  school  the  recommendations  were  possible  of  adoption, 
and  even  excellent ;  but  he  was  sure  they  could  not  be  easily  worked 
in  a  minor  school  in  a  rural  district.  One  other  point  that  he 
should  like  to  raise  was  as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  the  provision 
on  page  37,  Part  IV.  {e\  125,  No.  i,  which  was  as  follows: — "The 
general  scheme  recommended  by  the  Committee  for  the  future 
government  of  the  side  wards  and  their  inmates  is,  'The  Guardians 
as  administrators  acting  with  the  advice  of  their  medical  officer.'  *^ 
Did  that  mean  that  they  were  to  have  no  power  of  action  as  against 
the  veto  of  tiie  medical  officer  ?>— that  if  Boards  of  Guardians  decided 
to  administer  their  wards  in  some  way  with  which  he  did  not  agree, 
he  could  veto  their  action  ?  If  so,  he  ventured  to  say  that  tmder 
su€^  circumstances  no  Board  of  Guardians  could  long  continue 
to  work. 

Dr  Fraser — They  say  that  the  advice  of  the  medical  officer  shall 
be  taken,  but  they  don't  bind  you  to  accept  it 

Mr  MAHOMEi>~But  supposing  he  says  that  a  certain  proposal  is 
contrary  to  his  advice,  what  will  happen  ?  I  want  this  Conference  to 
ask  the  Local  Government  Board  for  a  clear  definition  of  what  the 
provision  means.  We  ought  not  to  pass  any  resolution  in  favour  of 
this  Report  without  drawing  special  attention  to  this  point.  I  have 
not  only  been  the  servant  of  an  hospital,  but  on  the  Committee  of  an 
hospital,  and  one  weak  point  in  the  management,  or  one  that  tended 
to  weakness,  was  the  presence  on  the  Committee  of  the  medical 
officers.  They  could  not  only  tender  their  advice,  but  sit  and  wait 
there  until  their  advice  was  followed.  The  lay  members  were  mere 
tools  and  puppets  in  the  hands  of  the  professional  men.  Conceive  a 
case  in  which  clerical  influence  might  be  similarly  exerted — why,  if  I 
sit  on  a  Board  with  two  more  clergymen,  we  three  parsons  would 
beat  any  six  laymen  in  getting  our  own  way.  I  say  this  out  of  the 
respect  which  I  have  for  the  lay  mind.  (Renewed  laughter.)  In  such 
a  case  as  I  have  imagined  the  laymen  would  at  once  say,  *'  Oh  f 
these  are  points  on  which  we  are  not  competent  to  give  good  advice." 
The  reverend  gentleman  was  proceeding  to  draw  attention  to  another 
chuse  of  the  Report  when  the  Chairman  reminded  him  that  the  five 
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nioutes  allowed  for  each  speaker  bad  ex{Hred.  He  added  ahor%y 
therefore,  that  he  wanted  a  farther  development  of  the  principle  of 
local  control,  to  assert  that  all  Unions  should  not  be  governed  alike, 
or  the  same  as  those  in  London,  by  the  ad  hoc  report  of  a  Depart- 
ment which  had  made  all  its  recommendations  upon  one  plan. 
They  wanted  power  to  consider  their  own  special  needs,  and  to 
regulate  their  own  requirements  and  expenditure  as  well.  He  urged 
the  Conference  before  adopting  the  Report  to  guard  themselves 
against  the  proposed  creation  of  a  dual  control  in  Workhouses,  and 
the  principle  of  No.  las,  sub-section  i.  It  was  an  excellent  Report 
for  the  metropolis,  but  very  poor  for  such  a  county  as  Suffolk. 

Mr  Joseph  Smith  said  there  were  many  infirmaries  in  the 
Eastern  Counties  where  there  were  only  80  or  loo  beds.  Per- 
sonally he  did  not  agree  with  the  last  speaker.  He  did  not  think 
they  would  ever  get  three  medical  men  associated  with  a  Board,  and 
a  friend  of  his  who  was  chairman  of  a  Union  in  the  south  of  England 
had  told  him  that  the  system  in  question  had  answered  exceedingly 
well.  He  did  not  know  wheth^  Uie  superintendent  nurse  was  better 
than  the  two  they  had  heard  of  on  the  present  occasion.    (Laughter.) 

Dr  Fraser — She  was  formerly  our  superintendent  nurse. 
(Laughter.) 

Mr  Smith,  continuing,  said  they  could  all  take  some  useful  hints 
from  Dr  Fraser's  paper,  and  what  could  not  b^  applied  to  some  of 
the  little  rural  d^tricts  could  be  applied  to  the  large  ones.  (Hear, 
hear,)  He  should  be  glad  if  Dr  .Fraser  could  give  some  ideas  as  to 
the  improvement  of  nursing  accommodation  in  the  smaller  Unions 
As  he  understood  it,  Romford  and  Wisbech  had  a  special  order  from 
the  Local  Government  Board  which  was  not  in  force  in  any  other 
Unions  in  the  Eastern  Counties.  He  did  not  quite  understand  bow 
they  obtained  that  ord^. 

Rev.  A.  J.  Sacr^ — By  applying.    (Laughter.) 

Mr  Smith  went  on  to  say  that  he  shpuld  like  to  know  whether 
the  infirmary  at  Wisbech  was  detached  Irom  the  Workhouse.  At 
Braintree  the  infirmary  was  not  detached,  and  they  had  a  certain 
amount  of  difficulty  between  the  nurses  and  the  Master.  At  the 
sj^me  time  he  had  always  upheld  the  idea  that  the  Master  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  House,  and  that  they  could  not  impose  all  the 
responsibility  of  the  infirmary  on  the  superintendent  nurse. 

Mr  Brooks  said  Mr  Mahomed  had  raised  some  very  important 
points.  He  would  make  one  recommendation  to  Mr  Mahomed : 
that  he  should  advise  his  Union  to  join  the  Association  of  Poor  Law 
Unions,  and  then  all  hi$  difficulties  would  be  solved.  (Laughter.)  He 
(Mr  Brooks)  had  the  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Unions  Association  on 
the  Departmental  Committee's  Report  on  the  Nursing  of  the  Sick 
Poor  in  Workhouses,  and  in  it  the  point  raised  by  Mr  Mahomed  as 
to  the  Guardians'  administration  with  the  advice  of  their  medical 
ofi^r  was  dealt  with.  The  Council  agreed  to  such  proposals  of  the 
Departmental  Committeei  subject  to  the  omission  of  the  words ''  acting 
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with  the  advice  of  the  medical  officer."  He  thought  that  was  quite 
in  accord  with  the  view  expressed  hy  Mr  Mahomed.  Personally  he 
did  not  agree  with  many  things  in  the  Departmental  Committee's 
Report,  but  he  thought  they  had  better  accept  this  than  nothing  at  all, 
and  get  the  recommendations  amended  where  they  could.  He  drew 
attention  to  paragraph  60  (page  17)  in  the  I>epartmental  Committee^ 
Report :  "  In  order,  however,  to  encourage  Guardians  in  the  expendi- 
ture necessary  to  maintain  an  adequate  nursing  staff  at  a  proper 
standard  of  comfort  and  proficiency,  the  Committee  feel  very 
strongly  that  there  should  be  a  revi^on  of  the  grant  paid  to  the 
Guarduns  out  of  Exchequer  funds  under  section  36(1.)  of  the  Local 
Government  Act,  1888.  The  basis  of  that  grant  'until  Parliament 
otherwise  detennines '  is,  roughly  speaking,  the  amount  certified  by 
the  Local  Government  Board  to  have  been  expended  by  the 
Guardians  in  salaries  to  their  officers  in  1887,  and  it  therefore  follows 
diat  the  expense  of  additions  to  the  nursing  staff  since  1887  has  re- 
sulted in  no  increase  in  the  grants,  and  must  in  most  cases  represent 
in  its  entirety  a  burden  upon  the  local  rates/'  He  (the  speaker) 
came  from  a  city  where  the  rates  were  9s.  6d.  in  the  £^.  In  1887 
they  had  two  nurses,  and  now  they  had  ten,  with  a  superintendent 
nurse,  and  therefore  they  could  see  how  hardly  this  pressed  upon 
them.  If  the  Local  Government  Board  were  prepared  to  help 
Boards  of  Guardians,  the  latter  should  endeavour  to  force  them  to 
that  position.  He  moved  the  following  resolution — ''That  this 
Conference  agrees  with  the  opinion  of  the  Departmental  Committee, 
paragraphs  60  and  61  of  the  Report,  that  the  State  should  more 
directly  bear  a  share  of  the  expeixiiture  necessary  to  maintain  an 
adequate  nursing  staff  at  a  proper  standard  of  comfort  and  proficiency, 
and  therefore  urges  the  Local  Government  Board  to  use  their 
influence  towards  obtaining  by  legislation  a  revision  of  the  grant  paid 
to  the  Guardians  towards  the  salaries  of  nurses  and  other  officials." 
Mr  Brooks  then  related  the  story  of  a  famous  actor  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  who  was  taken  very  ill,  and  his  medical  attendant  thought 
it  necessary  to  call  in  a  specialist  After  the  consultation  the  patient 
said,  "Well,  doctor,  what  did  he  say?"  "He  said,"  replied  the 
doctor,  "that  your  only  hope  of  recovery  is  to  get. you  into  a  sweat" 
"Oh !  doctor,"  said  the  patient,  "it's  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world. 
Send  in  your  bill  and  the  thing  is  done."  (Laughter.)  Well,  gentle- 
men, continued  Mr  Brooks,  let  us  get  the  Local  Government  Board 
into  a  sweat  by  sending  in  our  bill,  and  showing  the  Department 
the  ratepayer  should  bear  the  burden  of  these  things  which  they  have 
thought  fit  to  suggest  If  they  suggest  these  reforms,  let  them  find  a 
share  of  the  expenditure.  I  am  quite  sure  the  taxpayer  will  find 
himself  down  to  6d.  income  tax  again,  and  I  hope  for  the  sake  of 
the  sick  poor  of  England  they  will  find  the  funds  necessary  for 
proper  nursing. 

Mr  Frbd  Smoothy  (Braintree)  seconded,  remarking  that  he 
should  like  at  the  same  time  to  see  the  resolution  somewhat  altered. 
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It  was  true  that  the  gr4nt  was  paid  to  the  Guardiant  out  of  the 
county  rate,  but  the  county  rate  was  paid  by  taxpayers.    ("  No,  sir.") 

The  Hon.  Sbcretary— The  resolution  says  that  ''the  State 
should  more  directly  bear  a  share  of  the  expenditure." 

Mr  Smoothy--^  quite  agree  with  that,  but  still  I  think  we  can 
go  further  than  a  bare  revision.  I  think  it  ought  to  come  directly 
fh>m  the  taxpayers  rather  than  the  ratepayers. 

Mr  Mahombd  hoped  that  a  piecemeal  resolution  would  not  be 
put,  as  «they  should  not  allow  it  to  go  forth  that  they  only  agreed 
with  these  two  paragraptis  in  the  Departmental  Committee's  Report 
There  was  a  great  deal  more  in  the  Report  than  that,  and  he  hoped 
that  the  Conference  would  approve  of  the  Report,  even  if  they 
approved  it  in  such  a  resolution  as  to  allow  the  smaller  Unions  a 
little  latitude  in  the  management  of  their  affairs.  It  was  a  Report  in 
the  right  direction,  and  if  he  represented  a  town  Union,  he  would 
support  it  very  heartily  indeed.  He  suggested  the  Conference  should 
pass  a  resolution  receiving  with  pleasure  the  Departmental  Com- 
mittee's Report,  whibt  asking  that  special  facilities  might  be  given 
for  the  management  of  the  smaller  infirmaries. 

Rev.  T.  £.  Flatten  (Walsingham)  suggested  a  resolution  agree- 
ing with  the  Report  on  nursing,  but  demanding  further  consideration 
for  the  needs  of  smaller  infirmaries.  He  thought  the  Conference 
was  a  very  mixed  body.  There  were  two  sets :  some  coming  firom 
towns,  and  some  from  remote  country  districts  like  his  own.  What 
wouki  suit  the  town  certainly  would  not  suit  the  rural  districts.  It 
was  an  admirable  Report,  but  it  was  not  the  least  applicable  to  the 
case  where  Master,  porter,  and  nurses  were  all  mixed  up  in  the  same 
building.  Therefore  they  were  constantly  having  cases  of  friction. 
The  Master  and  Matron  had  been  so  used  to  running  the  whole 
concern  that  they  could  not  say,  "This  or  that  is  not  my  work." 
They  thought  everything  going  on  in  the  building  was  their  work, 
and  they  must  have  a  finger  in  the  pie.  Personally  he  thought  the 
Master  must  be  responsible,  and  the  Matron,  in  some  respects,  must 
be  placed  in  the  same  position.  The  question  was,  where  were  they 
going  to  draw  the  line?  The  Guardians  he  represented  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  keeping  their  nurses,  and  there  was  no  doubt 
a  great  deal  of  constant  changing  had  been  due  to  the  difficulties 
arising  between  the  nurses  and  other  officials  in  the  House.  His 
Guardians  also  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  nurses:  their 
Workhouse  was  seven  miles  from  anywhere,  and  he  did  not  think 
any  one  would  care  to  live  there.  Therefore  he  wanted  to  see  some 
suggestion  for  providing  nurses  which  would  suit  such  cases  as  the 
Board  he  represented.  He  would  suggest  that  a  motion  be  carried 
agreeing  with  the  Report  on  nursing,  but  stating  that  the  needs  of 
smaller  infirmaries  required  further  consideration. 

Mr  R.  J.  Curtis  (Norwich)  urged  the  Conference  not  to  adopt 
the  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee,  which  committed  them 
to. approving  the  use  of  the  objectionable  term  "qualified  nurse^"  and 
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there  were  odicr  features  to  whkh  ic  nas  abaOlutdy  uiuieoeasacy  they 
should  commit  themselfes.  He  thought  the  proposition  of  Mr 
Brooks  was  an  admirable  one;  it  embraced  one  of  the  strongest 
recommendations  of  the  Committee  to  the  Government  The 
Committee  emphasised  the  recommendation  in  the  strongest  possible 
term&  He  considered  the  suggested  age  of  twenty-one  in  respect  of 
pvobationers  a  great  mistake.  He  thought  it  should  be  eighteen, 
because  between  the  age  of  eighteen  and  twenty-one  many  eligible 
young  women  would  have  foUnd  other  occupations.  As  to  difficulties 
amongst  the  officials,  he  pcHnted  out  that  many  of  the  Workhouses 
with  200  patients  already  had  a  special  order.  At  Romford  they  could 
not  have  any  friction :  the  places  were  separately  administered.  It 
was  in  the  smaller  Workhouses  where  the  friction  was  arising,  yet 
previous  speakers  were  trying  to  detach  these  very  Workhouses  from 
the  recommendations  of  the  Committee.  One  of  the  great  reasons 
Car  the  appointment  of  the  Departmental  Committee  was  to  find 
a  sc^uticxi  of  the  difficulties  in  the  smaller  Workhouses.  In  his 
bnmble  judgment  the  friction  had  almost  died  ou^  and  he  thought 
it  had  been  very  laigdy  revived  by  the  inquiries  instituted  by  the 
Departmental  Committee. 

Mr  SACR1&  said  he  sincerely  hoped  there  would  be  no  separation  of 
the  town  and  country  in  this  matter,  because  what  was  sauce  for  the 
goose  was  sauce  for  the  gander.  If  die  friction  occurred  in  the  large 
Unions,  how  much  more  so  must  the  friction  occur  in  small  Unions. 
Mr  Flatten  had  absolutely  cut  the  ground  from  under  his  own  feet, 
and  althoi^  he  was  a  brother  psuson— (laughter) — he  could  not 
run  with  him  in  this  matter.  First  of  all  Mr  Flatten  said  he  wanted 
the  country  districts  separated  from  the  town  because  there  was  no 
friction  in  the  country  Unions,  and  almost  in  the  same  breath  he 
said,  **  When  we  inquire  why  the  nurses  won't  stay,  we  see  friction 
underlying  it  all.''  Until  th^  separated  these  two  parties — the 
superintendent  nurse  and  the  Master  and  Matron — they  were  bound 
to  see  friction  arise.  The  same  friction  oocurred  in  the  country  as 
in  the  towns,  and  he  hoped  the  two  would  be  allowed  to  run  tand^n 
together. 

Mr  Mahomkd  then  moved  as  an  amendment — "That  this  Con- 
ference approves  the  Departmental  Committee's  Report  on  Nursing, 
whilst  asking  that  smaller  infirmaries  may  be  relieved  from  its  recom- 
mendations with  regard  to  the  responsibilities  of  the  superintendent 
nurse  in  Fart  IV.,  paragraph  135,  section  4,  sub-section  2," 

Mr  Flatten  seconded. 

Only  four  delegates  voted  for  the  amendment,  which  was  declared 
lost 

Mr  Brooks,  in  repljnng  upon  the  discussion,  again  urged  the 
necessity  of  an  increased  grant  from  the  State,  and  said  he  hpped 
every  Conference  in  England  of  a  similar  character  would  impress 
the  great  necessity  of  the  Local  Government  Board  carrymg  out  their 
promises  in  tfais  le^s^ect 
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Mr  Brooks'  resolution  was  then  carried  unanimously. 

Mr  Mahombd  raised  the  question  dealt  with  in  Dr  Eraser's  paper 
as  to  the  classification  of  nurses,  and  said  he  fiilly  agreed  wiU>  Dr 
Eraser's  view»  which  was  a  very  much  better  division  than  ^'super- 
intendent, trained,  and  qualified  "  nurse. 

Mr  Curtis  ^voured  the  classification  ''probationers,  nurses, 
charge  nurses,  and  superintendent  nurses,"  but  thought  it  could  be 
left  to  each  individual  Board  of  Guardians  to  classify  the  pro- 
bationers in  first,  second,  or  third  classes. 

Mr  Mahomed  said  the  suggestion  was  an  amendment  to  the 
Report,  which  had  a  definition  of  classes  of  its  own  conception. 

Dr  Frasbr  said  he  thought  that  there  should  be  only  three  defini- 
tions— "probationer,  trained  nurse,  and  superintendent  nurse."  If 
they  had  the  "  nurse,"  it  would  only  give  another  prop  to  "  qualified 
nurse." 

The  Hon.  Secretary  pointed  out  that  the  Departmental  Com- 
mittee suggested  four  classes  on  account  of  the  small  country  Work- 
houses, where  they  often  wanted  a  person  who  had  a  certain  amount 
of  training,  but  who  was  not  yet  qualified  to  be  a  charge  nurse.  They 
therefore  considered  there  should  be  a  fourth  class. 

Mr  Sacr£ — I  cannot  understand  the  last  speaker.  Why  in  the 
name  of  fortune  should  not  the  people  in  poor  country  parishes  be 
looked  after  as  well  as  those  in  a  town  ?  If  there  are  only  twenty 
beds,  surely  then  the  twenty  patients  are  worthy  of  being  looked  after 
as  well  as  those  in  the  town.  Is  the  village  to  be  given  inferior 
nursing,  just  as  in  years  gone  by  the  village  was  the  place  where  we 
could  send  the  worst  parsons  ?    (Laughter.) 

Mr  Curtis — Mr  Vulliamy  did  not  for  a  moment  suggest  that 
these  country  Unions  should  have  these  nurses.  He  merely  pointed 
out  the  different  grades  of  nurses  as  suggested  by  the  Departmental 
Committee.  I  move — "That  this  Conference  approves  of  the 
suggestion  of  the  Council  of  the  Poor  Law  Unions  Association  that 
the  nurses  be  divided  into  probationers,  nurses,  charge  nurses,  and 
superintendent  nurses." 

Mrs  Lucas  (Norwich)  seconded. 

On  a  division,  ten  voted  for  and  three  against  the  motion,  which 
was  carried. 

Mr  G.  W.  Pascall  (Chelmsford),  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Dr  Eraser  for  the  valuable  paper  he  had  read,  said  that  none  of 
them  could  go  from  the  room  without  feeling  that  they  had  been  con- 
siderably enlightened  as  to  their  future  duties  and  the  nursing 
difficulties  in  connection  with  the  infirmaries  of  their  Unions. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Rev.  P.  H.  Davis  said  he  had  great  pleasure  in  seconding  the 
motion.  The  good  attendance  at  the  Conference,  and  the  close 
attention  paid  to  the  subject,  showed  the  deep  interest  which  they, 
as  members  of  the  different  Boards  of  Guardians,  took  in  the  case 
of  the  sick  and  aged  poor.    There  was  one  point  which  had  not, 
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he  thought,  received  the  emphasis  that  it  deserved  in  the  course  of 
the  discussion.  That  was  the  question  of  friction  between  the 
various  oificers  iq  the  Workhouses.  In  his  judgment,  and  speaking 
as  one  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  House  Committee  for  several 
jem  in  the  Thetford  Union,  he  thought  that  some  of  the  causes  of 
this  friction  would  be  r^noved  if  the  Local  Government  Board, 
in  some  general  order,  were  more  strictly  to  define  the  special  duties 
of  the  nurses  and  the  special  duties  of  the  Master  and  Matron. 
For  his  own^  part,  referring  to  the  Departmenul  Report,  he  did 
not  like  the  idea  that  the  Master  and  Matron  should  have  no  right 
to  go  through  the  infirmaryi  He  thought  that  that  ought  to  be  their 
duty—that  they  ought  to  have  the  right,  and  that  actiud  interference 
in  the  matter  of  nursing  could  still  be  regarded  as  quite  another 
thing  to  the  general  management  of  the  House. 

A  MSMBXR,  understood  to  be  Mr  Headiey,  of  Yarmouth,  who 
was  imperfectly  heard  as  many  Guardians  wer^  leaving,  pointed  out 
the  disadvantages  attending  the  use  of  the  word  "  qualified  ^  nurse, 
and  the  possible  inefficiency  of  those  who  bad  such  a  qualification. 
His  Board  engaged  a  qualified  nurse,  who  came  from  the  county 
lunatic  asylum--^Mr  Sacr£ — "An  inmate,"  and  laughter) — and 
though  expressing  herself  willing  to  learn,  was  really  of  no  more 
use  than  a  one-year  probationer.  He  was  certain  that  if  they 
adopted  the  suggestions  which  had  been  thrown  out  by  Dr  Fraser, 
a  great  reform  would  be  effected  in  the  administration  of  the  Poor 
Law  in  the  Eastern  Counties. 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  great  pleasure  in  putting  the  motion, 
as  he  felt  sure  they  were  all  very  thankful  to  Dr  Fraser '^)r  his  paper. 

The  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

Dr  Frasxr,  in  acknowledging  the  compliment,  said  he  should 
like  to  point  out  that  in  the  Departmental  Report  it  was  provided 
that  the  right  to  enter  the  side  wanls  was  preserved  to  the  Master  of 
the  House.  He  had  a  right  to  visit  every  part  of  the  infirmary,  and 
to  make  a  report  of  any  matter  that  it  was  of  any  importance  for  the 
Guardians  to  know.  The  superintendent  nurse,  for  her  part,  could 
also  forward  a  report,  letting  the  Master  know  she  was  going  to  do 
so;  if  the  House  Committee  wished,  they  could  summon  her  to 
ductus  matters  connected  with  the  infirmary,  and  she  was  just  as 
responsible  to  that  Committee  as  the  Master  was. 

Mrs  Lucas  (Norwich)  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Colonel 
Lefiroy  for  presiding,  and  to  Mr  Vulliamy  for  the  part  he  had  taken 
in  the  direction  of  their  proceedings.  She  took  that  opportunity  of 
saying  that  they  ought  to  know,  she  thought,  where  the  next  Con- 
ferenoe  was  to  be  held,  and  also  to  ask  whether  the  papers  could  not 
be  sent  to  them  before  the  meeting.  If  the  papers  were  sent  to  them 
only  a  couple  of  dqrs  in  advance,  so  that  they  had  time  to  think  of 
the  points  that  were  to  be  raised,  she  believed  the  Conferences  would 
be  v&j  much  more  useful.  There  was  still  a  feeling  amongst  some 
Goaidums  that  the  small  amount  of  expense  incurred  over  these 
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Conferences  was  a  waste  of  the  xatepayers'  money.  This  was  not 
the  opinion  of  enlightened  members  of  the  Boards,  of  course,  but 
they  all  knew  that  there  were  other  places  like  Norwich  where  they 
had  to  fight  the  question  each  time  it  arose.  At  the  same  time,  if 
more  practical  good  came  out  of  the  Conferences  there  would  be  less 
trouble  about  Sie  matter.  As  it  was  their  Conferences  were  most 
valuable,  for  they  helped  Guardians  very  much  in  settling  difficulties 
that  arose  in  their  own  Unions.  She  felt  much  interest  too,  in  the 
subject  that  might  be  introduced  for  discussion  at  their  next  meetins. 
She  wished  to  point  out  that  there  was  no  reason,  because  Norwich 
was  ''  going  **  to  consider  the  proposed  Home  for  the  feeble-minded — 
(laughter)— why  other  matters  should  not  be  taken  up.  The  question 
of  having  an  epileptic  colony,  for  instance^  was  one  of  the  utmost 
importance,  and  if  they  were  going  to  defer  it  until  they  got  the' 
Home  for  the  feeble-minded — well,  the  matter  might  be  put  off  for  a 
few  months.    (Laughter.) 

Rev.  A.  J.  SxcRii  seconded. 

Mr  R.  F.  Springall  (King's  Lynn)  said  he  wanted  to  support 
the  motion,  just  to  get  the  opportunity  of  expressing  his  sympathy 
with  the  suggestion  thrown  out  by  the  lady  speaker,  tfiat  they  should 
have  copies  of  the  papers  beforehand.  When  a  member  had  to 
travel  five  hours  to  get  to  the  meeting,  and  must  stay  In  a  plac6 
all  night  before  he  could  ^et  home,  as  was  the  case  with  him,  these 
papers  would  make  very  nice  reading  on  the  long  journey. 

The  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  was  carried  and  acknow- 
ledged, and  Mr  VulliaMy  said  the  next  Conference,  according  to 
the  customary  rule,  would  be  held  at  Norwich,  while  he  thought 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  forwarding  copies  of  the  papers  to 
be  read  before  the  meeting  took  place. 

The  Conference  then  closed. 
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Thursday,  7th  May. 

Corporation  Welcome. 

In  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  Mayor,  Alderman  Walter 
Spurrel,  the  delegates  were  cordially  welcomed  by  the  Deputy  Mayor, 
Alderman  E.  Colley  Evans,  who  expressed  a  hope  that  they  would 
visit  the  various  places  of  interest  in  the  locality  during  their  two 
days*  stay. 

The  Conference. 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  observed  that  it 
was  a  pleasure  as  well  as  an  honour  to  him  to  take  the  Chair,  inas- 
much as  it  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  prominently  showing  the 
interest  be  took  in  Poor  Law  subjects.  It  must  be  apparent  to  all 
who  took  an  interest  in  that  class  from  which  vagrants  were  recruited 
that  the  tramp  was  an  idle  vagabond  and  an  enemy  to  himself  and 
to  every  one  else  with  whom  he  came  into  contact,  and  Mr  Vulliamy 
would  deserve  the  warmest  thanks  of  the  Government  if  he  would 
put  forward  a  scheme  which  would  cope  with  or  conquer  this  evil. 
He  had  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  all  Poor  Law  subjects,  and, 
being  an  expert,  deserved  a  special  hearing  that  day.  His  paper,  no 
doubt,  would  be  full  of  interesting  information  and  valuable  sugges- 
tions as  to  how  this  evil  which  was  daily  in  evidence  could  be 
diminished,  if  not  altogether  extinguished.  Mr  Vulliamy  invited 
discussion.  He  asked  them  to  respond,  because  the  discussion 
would  probably  help  him  to  further  the  needed  reform  which  he  had 
so  conscientiously  and  energetically  taken  in  hand. 

Letters  of  apology  having  been  read  from  Sir  William  Chance 
and  one  or  two  others  regretting  their  inability  to  attend  the  Confer- 
ence, Mr  Vulliamy  proceeded  with  the  reading  of  his  paper,  which 
was  as  follows  : — 
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VAGRANCY:    ITS  CAUSES  AND  CURE. 
By  Mr  A.  F.  VULLIAMY, 

Citrk  U  ikt  GitMrdimm,  //swick  Uuicm. 


Before  a  physician  can  hope  to  cure  any  disease,  it 
is  necessary  for  him  to  diagnose  it ;  to  ascertain  what 
it  is,  its  causes,  and  the  conditions  which  have  tended 
and  continue  to  tend  to  its  development.  And  so  also 
with  the  body  politic.  Before  we  can  hope  to  deal 
successfully  with  any  of  its  diseases  (and  vagrancy  is 
one  of  them)  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  what  causes  it, 
what  conditions  tend  to  its  development,  and  whether 
or  no  it  is  on  the  increase.  Having  ascertained,  not 
merely  conjectured,  the  answers  to  these  questions,  we 
can  then  consider  what  practicable  means  exist  for  the 
removal  of  these  causes  and  conditions. 

In  dealing  in  this  mode  with  vagrancy,  I  propose 
to  consider — 

I.  Whether  vagrancy  is  on  the  increase,  or  whether 
there  is  merely  an  ebb  and  flow  with  regard  to  it. 
The  figures  given  in  the  Local  Government  Board 
Report  for  190 1-2  are  eloquent  on  this  point  The 
average  numbers  of  tramps  on  ist  January  and  ist 
July  in  each  year  from  the  year  ending  Lady-day 
1873  to  1902  are  there  given.  The  lowest  number 
was  in  1873.  It  was  2,700.  From  that  number  it 
rose  to  6,979  in  188 1  ;  it  then  diminished  to  4,097  in 
1884 ;  it  then  rose  with  slight  fluctuations  to  6,504  in 
1889  ;  the  next  year  it  was  only  4,929  ;  but  after  1890 
it  increased  every  year  to  11,595  in  1897;  ^^  then 
diminished  to  9,400  in  1900,  from  which  number  it 
increased  again  to  10,793  ^^  1902.  The  year  1873 
was,  no  doubt,  a  period  of  prosperity ;  but  so  also  was 
the  year  1900,  and  yet  the  average  number  of  tramps 
on  the  same  two  days  of  that  year  was  9,400,  an  increase 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  growth  of  the  population. 
This  increase,  too,  has  been  concurrent  with  a  very 
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great  increase  in  the  material  prosperity  of  the  classes 
that  chiefly  recruit  the  army  of  vagrants,  and  an  in- 
creased facility  for  travelling  at  small  cost 

2.  Of  what  class  or  classes  do  vagrants  consist? 
Of  748  men  who  passed  through  the  Ipswich  casual 
wards  between  ist  October  1901  and  22  nd  April  1902, 
there  were  only  4  who  belonged  to  a  friendly  society, 
5  who  belonged  to  a  trade  union,  and  only  i  who  had 
taken  that  first  step  in  respectability,  belonging  to  a 
burial  club.  From  this  it  would  appear  that  there 
are  scarcely  any  respectable  men  among  our  tramps. 
And  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  the  condition  of 
things  is  altogether  altered  from  what  it  was  when 
provision  was  first  made  for  men  travelling  the  country 
in  search  of  work.  Men  had  then  either  to  take  an 
expensive  journey  by  coach  or  to  walk.  There  was 
no  such  rapid  and  comparatively  inexpensive  mode  of 
transit  as  there  is  now.  There  were  no  trades  unions 
with  their  travelling  money.  The  need  for  support 
for  honest  working-men  in  search  of  work  existed  then 
to  an  extent  to  which  it  cannot  be  said  to  exist  now. 
They  required  then  to  be  assisted  in  their  travels  from 
congested  districts  to  others  where  work  might  be 
found  ;  such  need  is  no  longer  urgent.  On  the  other 
hand,  with  greater  affluence  in  aU  ranks  of  the  com- 
munity, and  with  the  growth  of  population,  beggars 
with  a  plausible  tale  find  it  increasingly  easy  to  live 
without  work,  aided  as  they  are  by  the  provision  made 
by  the  law  for  their  board  and  night's  lodging. 

3.  Are  tramps  all  of  them  men  who  will  not  work  ? 
If  this  were  the  case,  the  increase  in  their  numbers 
would  be  constant ;  but  this  is  not  so.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  numbers  fluctuate,  as  appears  from  the 
figures  from  the  Local  Government  Board  Report 
already  quoted,  to  a  considerable  extent,  being  larger 
when  times  are  bad,  smaller  in  periods  of  prosperity, 
but  with  a  constantly  increasing  average  in  a  series  of 
years,  more  especially  during  the  last  decade.     Thus, 
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from  1873  to  1882,  both  inclusive,  the  average  number 
on  the  average  of  the.ist  July  and  the  ist  January  in 
each  year  was  4,551  ;  from  1883  ^  1892,  5,204 ;  from 
1893  to  1902,  9,912. 

There  appear,  therefore,  to  be  two  classes  of 
vagfrants  :  the  idle  loafers  who  will  do  anything,  suffer 
anything  rather  than  work ;  and  the  vicious  and  im- 
provident workers  who,  having  lost  their  characters, 
are  the  last  to  be  put  on  in  times  of  prosperity,  the 
first  to  be  discharged  when  work  is  slack,  but  who  are 
willing  to  work. 

4.  From  what  class  are  the  professional  tramps 
recruited?  For  that  they  are  recruited,  and  to  an 
increasing  extent,  is  clear.  The  answer  would  seem 
to  be :  from  those  who,  setting  out  on  tramp  with  an 
intention  to  find  work,  are  either  unable  to  procure  it, 
or,  finding  the  nomad  life  more  to  their  taste  than 
regular  work,  cease  to  seek  it.  For  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  tramp's  career  is  easy  to  enter 
upon,  difficult  to  leave.  Few  men  love  work  for 
work's  sake.  The  ordinary  man  works  for  what  he 
can  get  by  it^— food,  drink,  clothing,  lodging,  comforts 
of  various  kinds.  Its  irksomeness  is  diminished  by 
habit,  is  increased  by  idleness.  Let  him  be  compelled* 
by  stress  of  circumstances  to  leave  off  working  for 
even  a  short  time,  and  he  will  be  disinclined  to  re- 
commence it.  Let  him  have  the  enforced  companion- 
ship of  men  who  have  learnt  the  art  of  living  without 
work,  or  with  as  little  of  it  as  is  compulsory  in  order  to 
secure  a  night's  lodging  and  a  breakfast,  or  even  two 
nights*  lodging,  food  for  one  day,  and  a  breakfast,  and 
is  it  to  be  wondered  at  if,  after  two  or  three  ineffectual 
attempts  to  secure  work,  he  sinks  into  the  confirmed 
loafer,  in  vagrant  wards  at  night — begging  in  the  day? 
And  if  he  once  sinks  into  this  condition  of  life,  there 
is  no  hope  for  him.  The  iron  hand  of  necessity  is 
upon  him,  and  he  must  continue  a  loafer.  Ragged 
and  unkempt,  no  one  would  employ  him.     His  very 
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appearance  prohibits  his  finding  any  honest  employ- 
ment. And  if  any  one  out  of  charity  gives  him  some 
work  to  do,  the  disinclination  bom  of  disuse,  and  the 
lack  of  power  consequent  on  relaxation  of  muscles, 
render  the  unaccustomed  toil  doubly  irksome  and 
repellent.  The  solution  of  the  probleip,  therefore,  of 
how  to  do  away  with  vagrancy  is  to  be  found  in 
rendering  the  nomad  life  more  distasteful  for  the  idle 
tramp,  and  in  cutting  off  the  supplies  whereby  the 
army  of  vagrants  is  not  only  kejpt  up  but  increased. 
And  this  can  only  be  effected  by  a  different  treatment 
of  the  r^^lar  and  the  occasional  tramp.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  do  this  some  years  back  by  means  of  a 
travelling  ticket,  an  excellent  system  so  far  as  it  went, 
but  which  was  only  partially  successful  from  the  fact 
that  it  depended  too  much  upon  individual  eneiigy, 
that  it  was  liable  to  be  thwarted  by  unprogressive 
Boards,  and  that  the  Government  of  the  day  appeared 
to  think  that  the  evil  would  be  sufficiently  dealt  with 
by  a  two-nights'  detention  and  the  cellular  system. 
This  has  not  been  found  to  be  the  case,  and  the  reason 
is  that  the  causes  which  lead  to  the  transformation  of 
the  man  in  search  of  work  into  the  professional  tramp 
have  not  been  sufficiently  considered,  nor  has  the  need 
of  the  removal  of  these  causes  been  taken  into  account. 

Seeing,  then,  that  the  tramps  we  have  in  our 
vagrant  wards  can  be  divided  into  two  classes — ^the 
idle  loafer,  whose  life  is  a  constant  avoidance  of  work, 
and  the  vicious  and  improvident,  but  not  necessarily 
the  lazy,  from  whom  the  former  class  is  recruited — the 
question  arises,  How  can  we  so  treat  the  former  that 
a  working  life  shall  be  less  irksome  to  him  than  an 
idle  one,  that  a  vagrant  life  shall  not  be  worth  living ; 
and  the  latter,  that  he  shall  not  be  tempted  to  become 
a  regular^tramp  ?  To  answer  this  question  we  shall 
have  to  consider  what  it  is  that  makes  a  nomad  idle 
life  attractive  to  a  tramp.  The  certainty  of  food  and 
lodging  at  very  short  distances,  so  that,  having  obtained 
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a  .little  money  (or  its  equivalent)  by  beg^ng,  wherewith 
to  get  a  mid-day  meal,  a  little  beer,  and  a  little  tobacco, 
from  the  thoughtless  good-nature  of  the  credulous  or 
the  fears  of  the  timid,  he  may  dream  away  the  greats 
part  of  the  day  in  the  sunshine,  slouching  on  to  his 
next  stopping-place  as  the  evening  shadows  lengthen^ 
knowing  that  he  will  find  there  a  porter  to  wait  oci 
him,  food  ready  for  him,  and  a  comfortable  place  for 
his  night's  rest,  with  (possibly)  no  work  to  do.  Such 
a  hfe  is  not  without  its  attractions,  particularly  >at  first, 
knd,  once  entered  upon,  it  is  terribly  difficult  to  leave 
;^^humanly  speaking,  almost  impossible;  One  of  the 
Unst  essentials,  therefore,  in  order  to  discourage  the 
habitual  tramp,  is  to  have  his  stopping-places  at  such 
distances  apart  that  they  will  of  necessity  involve  a 
/air  day's  walk.  But  how  is  this  to  be  effected?  It 
cannot  be  under  the  present  system,  for  the  Guardians 
of  the  Unions  whose  vagrant  wards  remained,  would 
consider  themselves  very  badly  treated  in  comparison 
with  the  Guardians  of  tne  Unions  whose  tramp  wards 
were  discontinued 

It  IS  necessary,  in  order  that  this  and  other  reforms 
^IjiQuId  be.  carried  out,  that  the  Government  should 
recognise  the  fact  that  vagrants  are  not  parochial  but 
national  paupers,  and  that  in  maintaining  them  the 
parish  or  the  Union  is  performing  a  duty  which  pro- 
perly belongs  to  the  State.  The  recognition  of  this 
fact/ and  the  consequent  performance  of  this  duty  by 
the  State^  lie  at  the  root  of  the  other  reforms  whidi  I 
am  about  to  propose.  The  State,  supposing  it  de- 
frayed the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the  tramp,  would 
'dose  many  vagrant  wards,  and  pay  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  inmates  in  those  that  still  remained.  The 
burden  would  not  be  heavy.  Say  there  are  12,000 
tramps.  The  cost  of  their  maintenance,  at  4d  a  day, 
would  only  amount  to  ;^200  a  day,  or  ;^73,ooo  a  year, 
and  this  amount  would  rapidly  diminish  with  decreasing 
'vagrancy,  which  decrease  would  be  the  result  of  this 
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and  further  reforms.  It  is  not  too  much  to  ask  of  a 
man  who  would  be  travelling  at  the  cost  of  the  State 
that  he  should  have  the  permission  of  the  State  so  to 
travel,  and  his  rou^e  indicated  for  him.  There  is  no 
reason,  therefore,  why  a  man  who  wanted  to  travel  in 
search  of  work  at  the  cost  of  the  State  should  not 
obtain  a  permit  from  the  police  of  the  place  of  his  last 
residence,  which  permit  should  specify  the  place  where 
he  expected  to  find  work,  and  designate  the  stopping- 
places  on  his  road,  making  them  a  fair  day's  march 
from  each  other.  At  each  of  these  places,  as  he 
arrived  at  it,  his  permit  should  be  stamped  by  the 
porter  to  show  his  arrival.  He  should  be  required  to 
do  no  work,  but  let  out  after  his  breakfast  for  his  next 
stage.  Any  one  departing  from  his  route  should 
forfeit  his  ticket  To  travel  at  the  cost  of  the  State 
without  a  ticket  should  be  in  itself  an  offence  punish- 
able by  imprisonment.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
this  imprisoment  should  be  in  a  farm  colony,  where 
the  culprit  should  have  the  opportunity  of  getting 
once  more  into  a  regular  life  of  steady  industry.  There 
is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  such  a  course.  The 
difficulty  lies  in  the  necessarily  small  number  of  such 
colonies,  and  the  consequent  cost  of  removal  to  them. 
To  start  many  such  colonies  would  be  a  heavy  expense, 
and  the  heavier  the  more  successful  they  were  in  their 
results.  For,  once  established,  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  discontinue  them,  and  if  there  were  an  insufficient 
number  of  tramps  to  cultivate  them,  the  deficiency 
would  have  to  be  made  up  by  paid  labour,  at  a  con- 
siderable cost.  Up  to  the  present  no  farm  colonies  have 
been  used  for  tramps.  They  have  been  used  mainly 
for  persons  who,  having  sunk,  generally  through  their 
own  fault,  are  tired  of  their  miserable  existence,  and  are 
desirous  of  reinstating  themselves  in  a  better  position, 
even- at  the  cost  of  much  work  and  severe  discipline  ; 
and,  to  a  much  smaller  extent,  of  indoor  paupers  sent  by 
Unions,  at  a  cost  varying  with  the  profit  of  their  labour. 
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from  7$.  a  week  downwards.  It  would  be  practically 
impossible  to  provide  accommodation  for  tramps  in 
the  now-existing  farm  colonies,  or  to  provide  others 
except  at  such  heavy  expense  as  would  practically  be 
prohibitive.  The  only  way  effectually  to  discourage 
professional  tramping  would  be  to  make  it  an  offence 
punishable  by  imprisonment  to  apply  for  an  order  for 
reception  in  a  vagrant  ward  without  a  ticket  It  is 
worth  consideration  whether  that  imprisonment  should 
be  merely  punitive  or  reformatory.  The  latter  would 
be  the  better,  if  it  could  be  managed  And  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  good  reason  why  it  should  not  be. 
The  governor  of  the  gaol  or  the  farm  colony  (as  the 
case  might  be)  would,  in  that  case,  have  a  scale  of 
payment  for  the  work  done,  and  a  charge  for  the  food 
provided.  The  prisoner  would  be  credited  with  the 
amount  earned  by  him,  according  to  that  scale,  and  be 
debited  with  the  cost  of  his  keep.  He  would  be 
informed  each  month  how  his  account  stood  At 
the  end  of  his  imprisonment  the  money  standing  to 
his  credit  would  be  used  in  the  first  place  in  a  decent 
suit  for  him,  and  any  balance  might  be  placed  to  his 
credit  in  any  post-office  savings  bank  he  chose  to 
mention,  to  be  drawn  out  by  him  by  weekly  instalments 
of  not  more  than  five  shillings.  If  the  imprisonment 
were  to  be  reformatory,  it  would  have  to  be  for  a  con- 
siderable period,  say  six  months ;  if  it  were  to  be  merely 
punitive,  it  would  have  to  be  for  a  short  time,  say 
seven  or  fourteen  days.  Or  the  imprisonment  might 
be  either  punitive  or  reformatory,  at  the  option  of  the 
magistrate  or  of  the  tramp.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
tramp  would  sign  a  consent  to  be  imprisoned  for  six 
months  in  prison,  or  in  a  labour  colony,  on  the  terms 
above  mentioned.  The  above  system  would  apply  to 
women  as  well  as  men ;  to  tramps  travelling  with 
families  as  well  as  to  those  travelling  without ;  but  in 
case  of  those  travelling  with  children,  part  of  their 
sentence  should  be  that  those  children  should  be  per- 
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manently  taken  away  from  them,  and  be  placed  in 
some  Home  or  Orphanage,  there  to  be  brought  up  at 
the  cost  of  the  State. 

In  brief,  I  believe  that  the  regular  frequenters  of 
the  vagrant  wards  would  greatly  diminish  in  number, 
if  not  altogether  disappear,  if  the  provision  for  them 
were  national ;  if,  instead  of  having  vagrants  wards  at 
every  Workhouse,  they  only  existed  at  distances  a 
reasonable  day's  march  from  each  other;  if  means 
were  adopted  for  distinguishing  the  man  really  in 
search  of  work  from  the  mere  loafer,  the  professional 
tramp ;  if,  for  that  purpose,  the  State  gave  the  former 
a  pass-ticket,  designating  the  places  at  which  he  or 
she  would  have  to  stop  each  night,  the  ticket  being 
stamped  at  each  place,  and  the  ticket  itself  being 
forfeited  if  the  route  prescribed  were  departed  from ; 
if  the  application  for  admission  to  a  vagrants'  ward 
without  such  ticket  were,  in  itself,  made  an  offence 
punishable  by  a  short  term  of  imprisonment  under 
ordinary  conditions,  or  at  the  option  of  the  justices  of 
the  peace  or  the  offender  by  a  much  longer  term  in  a 
labour  colony  or  other  similar  establishment  or  a 
prison,  where  the  inmate  should  be  encouraged  to 
form  habits  of  steady  industry,  the  value  of  his  work 
being  credited  to  him,  and  his  keep  being  debited,  the 
balance  standing  to  his  credit  being  used,  at  the  end  of 
his  term  of  punishment,  in  providing  him  with  a  decent 
suit  of  clothes,  and  otherwise  in  helping  him  to  make 
a  fresh  start  in  life ;  and  if  the  children  of  habitual 
vagrants  were  taken  away  from  them,  and  brought  up 
by  the  State. 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  practical  exclusion  of  the 
professional  tramp  from  the  casual  wards  would  have 
the  effect  of  making  him  more  troublesome,  more 
insistent,  more  threatening  outside ;  that  it  would 
entail  misery  upon  the  woman  who  tramps  with  him, 
the  children  whom  they  drag  about  This  might  be 
the  case  for  a  time.     But  a  doctor  never  advocates 
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a  treatment  of  a  disease  which,  while  it  palliates  the 
symptoms  of  the  complaint,  makes  its  growth  more 
rapid  and  certain.  And  if,  as  is  clear,  the  present 
system  of  providing  the  professional  tramp  with  lodging 
and  a  certain  amount  of  food  at  the  cost  of  the  workers 
in  the  State  tends  not  only  to  maintain  but  to  increase 
the  number  of  these  human  drones,  we  ought  not  to  re- 
fuse the  elimination  of  these  causes  because  of  apparently 
greater  but  temporary  evils  that  might  arise  from  it 
Temporary  hardships  are  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  the  removal  of  the  causes  which  have  fostered  a 
national  evil.  With  regard  to  children,  they  may 
certainly  be  trusted  to  that  excellent  Society,  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children, 
which  has  done  such  good  work,  and  which  would  see 
that  the  children  should  not  suffer. 

It  would  also  be  advisable  that  the  reforms  which 
I  have  suggested  should  be  accompanied  by  greater 
stringency  in  carrying  out  the  laws  relating  to  begging. 
And  this  would  be  rendered  easier  by  them,  for  police 
constables  are  human,  and  so  long  as  a  man  begging 
may  be  a  man  really  in  search  of  work,  they  are,  many 
of  them,  likely  to  be  indulgent  towards  him.  Let 
there  be,  however,  a  sure  and  certain  means  of  knowing 
whether  this  is  the  case  or  not  by  the  possession  of  a 
travelling  ticket,  and  they  will  be  much  more  strict,  for 
they  do  not  love  the  professional  vagrant  more  than 
do  other  classes  of  the  community. 

Let  us  remember,  in  conclusion,  that  our  endeavour 
in  dealing  with  this  question  should  be  threefold : 
I  St,  to  render  the  life  of  the  tramp  less  desirable  and 
attractive ;  2nd,  to  prevent  vagrant  habits  being  spread 
by  contact  with  other  classes  of  the  community ;  and 
3rd,  to  create  in  the  vagrant  that  which  Taine,  the 
historian  of  France,  has  rightly  called  **the  greatest 
of  all  human  acquisitions,  and  the  most  opposed  to  the 
vagabond  humour  of  the  idle  and  plundering  barbarian  " 
(whose  degenerate  descendant  the  habitual  tramp  is), 
•*  the  habit  and  taste  of  labour." 
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DISCUSSION. 

Rev.  David  Owen  (Builth)  said  the  del^ales  had  come  there 
to  blame  the  tramps,  but  he  was  there  to  blame  them — or  rather 
to  blame  them  and  the  tramps.  Thirty  years  ago  he  was  for 
eight  years  a  licensed  curate  in  London.  During  that  period  he 
visited  these  scMralled  tramps  at  their  houses.  They  had  opened  his 
eyesy  and  he  was  there  to  open  their  eyes.  Light  indoor  work  or 
trade  was  apparently  ruined,  and  the  woHcing  men  of  England  and 
London  had  told  him  the  reason  why.  About  forty  years  ago  there 
were  fifty  thousand  silk  weavers  in  London ;  to^y  there  were  only 
three.  What  was  the  cause  of  that  ?  He  would  tell  them,  as  he  had 
been  told — the  English  silk  weavers  had  been  ruined  by  foreign  silk. 
That  was  the  information  which  had  been  given  to  him  by  the 
weavers  themselves,  and  he  believed  it  to  be  quite  right.  But  the 
silk  weavers  were  not  the  only  ones  who  had  suffered.  The  toy 
makers  and  organ  makers  had  also  been  ruined.  That  was  the  root 
of  the  evil.  By  the  legislation  of  i860  the  makers  of  light  goods 
had  been  deprived  of  their  trade,  pushed  into  the  road,  and  forced 
to  tramp  here  and  there.  He  did  not  want  to  introduce  political 
matters,  but  he  thought  that  trade  should  be  free  on  both  sides,  or 
that  there  should  be  duty  on  both  sides.  There  were  other  Acts  of 
Parliament  which,  while  they  had  probably  done  some  good  to  the 
majority,  had  mined  the  minority.  He  alluded  to  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act  and  the  Employers'  Liability  Act.  If  a  man  had 
lost  the  sight  of  one  eye  he  might  see  his  way  to  Carmarthen,  but  he 
could  not  find  employment  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  msurance 
companies  would  not  guarantee  compensation.  Many  men  went  on 
to  the  road  from  the  same  cause,  and  what  he  would  suggest  was  that 
the  Government  should  establish  an  insurance  office  in  order  to 
insure  those  tramps  who  could  not  find  employment  and  were  ready 
to  work. 

Mr  Thomas  Davies  (Aberayron)  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
clergy  and  ministers  played  a  very  great  part — b,  greater  part  than 
many  would  probably  admit — in  the  tramp  question.  He  had  listened 
with  much  interest  to  the  previous  speaker,  because  he  had  worked 
in  London  for  years  himself  at  the  period  referred  to.  He  went 
about  with  a  bag  on  his  back,  and  he  was  not  ashamed  to  say  so. 
(Hear,  hear.)  He  agreed  with  a  great  deal  of  what  Mr  Owen  had 
said.  He  had  looked  the  previous  night  through  the  paper  of  Mr 
Vulliamy,  and  observed  in  it  much  that  was  of  interest  Bat  he  did 
not  want  Wales  to  be  for  the  Welsh ;  if  it  was,  God  help  it.  He 
wanted  Wales  to  be  for  the  world,  and  the  world  for  Wales,  but  he 
did  not  want  their  residue  or  tramps  to  come  through  Wales.  Aber- 
ayron was  a  comparatively  small  place — it  had  only  1,500  inhabitants 
— ^and  yet  the  number  of  tramps  who  had  been  in  the  Workhouse 
there  daring  the  last  year  ending  31st  of  December  was  1,572,  while 
there  were  even  more  in  the  lodging-houses — ^a  total  of  3,144  tramps 
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passing  through  Aberayron.  Why  did  they  come?  He  would  tell 
them.  He  would  say  it  in  the  face  of  Mr  Gomer  I^wis  and  other 
preachers  and  clergymen  present.  These  tramps  were  the  curse  of 
Carmarthenshire  and  Cardiganshire,  and  it  was  the  fault  of  the  pulpit 
— (Oh,  oh,  and  cries  of  dissent) — or,  if  they  liked,  the  blessing  of  the 
pulpit.  (The  speaker  had  exceeded  the  time  limit,  and  was  therefore 
unable  to  give  his  reasons  for  the  latter  statement.) 

Dr  GoMER  Lewis  (Swansea)  suggested,  amidst  some  laughter, 
that  Mr  Davies  should  be  allowed  another  five  minutes  to  "  come 
down  on  the  pulpit " ;  but  the  proposal  was  not  acted  upon. 

Colonel  W.  Picton  Evans  (Cardigan)  said  he  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  who  had  read  such  a  very  excellent  paper, 
and  who  had  given  them  plenty  of  matter  for  discussion.  It  must  be 
apparent  that  at  present  they  were  overwhelmed  with  tramps.  The 
question  was :  How  could  they  get  rid  of  them  ?  Mr  Vulliamy  had 
made  a  number  of  suggestions,  and  he  thought  they  might  very  well 
spend  their  time  in  discussing  them.  In  the  first  place,  it  had  been 
suggested  that  the  matter  should  be  taken  in  hand  by  the  Govern- 
tnent.  With  that  he  agreed.  If  the  Government  would  take  the 
matter  up  they  would  get  over  most  of  their  difficulties.  But  he  was 
afraid  the  Government  would  not  take  it  up,  and  therefore  they  must 
discuss  the  matter  with  a  view  of  arriving  at  a  conclusion  as  to  how 
they  could  deal  with  it  themselves  as  representatives  of  the  various 
Unions.  With  reference  to  the  ticket,  he  did  not  see  why  a  man  who 
travelled  the  country  should  not  be  placed  in  the  same  position  as  a 
hawker.  If  a  hawker  did  not  take  out  a  license  he  committed  an 
offence.  And  why  should  not  a  tramp  be  the  same  ?  He  supposed 
the  scheme  would  be  managed  in  this  way :  Take  a  tramp  starting 
from,  say,  Birmingham.  He  presumed  he  would  have  to  go  to  the 
police  station.  The  police  would  inquire  where  he  was  going,  and  if 
he  were  going  to  Milford  in  search  of  work,  they  would  write  on 
the  ticket,  "Seeking  work  at  Milford."  There  must  be  a  certain 
number  of  stopping  stations,  and  these  should  be  at  a  certain  dis- 
tance from  one  another,  so  that  the  tramp  would  have  to  walk  during 
the  whole  time  instead  of  sleeping  under  hedges,  as  was  now  the  case. 
He  did  not  see  why  the  thing  should  not  work,  provided  it  were 
taken  up  by  the  police,  because  the  Guardians  or  relieving  officers 
could  do  nothing.  The  ticket  should  come  from  the  police  in  the 
same  way  that  a  hawker  now  obtained  his  license.  If  that  were  done 
they  would  be  able  to  keep  these  tramps  always  on  the  move.  That, 
he  thought,  would  be  one  remedy.  No  doubt  many  of  those  present 
in  going  along  a  road  had  noticed  tramps  sleeping  in  the  middle  of 
the  day ;  whereas,  if  the  stopping  stations  were  arranged  as  had  been 
suggested,  they  would  have  no  time  to  idle  along  the  road,  but  would 
have  to  keep  on  walking  so  as  to  enable  them  to  reach  the  next 
stopping  station.  And  if  they  did  not  reach  the  stopping  station  on 
the  day  named  on  the  ticket  they  should  be  held  to  have  travelled 
without  a  ticket,  and  be  punishable  accordingly.    The  walking  would 
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get  rid  of  a  considerable  number  at  any  rate,  for,  as  a  rule,  these 
tramps  were  fellows  who  did  not  care  about  even  good  healthy 
exercise  of  this  kind.  With  reference  to  the  punishment,  if  a  man 
was  found  travelling  without  a  ticket,  or  if  he  did  not  keep  to  the 
route  stated  on  the  ticket,  or  if  he  did  not  report  himself  at  the  first 
stopping  station  at  the  time  named  on  the  ticket,  he  took  it  that  he 
would  have  offended  and  be  punishable  by  imprisonment.  What 
could  they  do  ?  If  a  man  misbehaved  himself  at  present,  he  was 
brought  before  the  magistrates,  and  sent  away  for  seven  or  fourteen 
days,  as  the  case  might  be.  If  they  got  farm  colonies  he  did  not 
think  they  would  get  many  tramps  into  them,  nor  would  they  consent 
to  six  months'  imprisonment  so  that  they  might  have  work  in  the 
colony  as  su^ested,  and  so  get  wages  which  would  enable  them  to 
have  some  money  by  the  time  they  came  out.  They  were  quite 
ready  to  go  into  prison  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight,  where  they  got  food 
for  their  work,  and  when  they  came  out  they  fell  back  on  tramping 
again.  He  thought  that  if  a  man  tramped  without  a  ticket  he  ought 
to  be  punished  as  much  as  the  ordinary  tramp. 

Mr  CowpER  Coles  (Crickhowell)  cordially  endorsed  what  had 
been  said  by  the  previous  speakers  regarding  the  excellence  of  the 
paper.  Mr  VuUiamy  had  had  many  years'  experience  in  Local 
Government  work,  and  knew  well  what  he  was  talking  about.  And 
he  must  say,  as  far  as  the  suggestions  of  the  paper  could  be 
carried  out,  he  thought  they  would  go  a  long  way  to  get  rid  of  the 
difficulty  experienced  in  d^ng  with  the  question.  But  the  trouble, 
to  his  mind,  was  this :  This  was,  after  all,  a  perfectly  free  country, 
and  so  long  as  a  man  on  the  road  was  not  offensive  they  had  no 
right  to  interfere  with  him.  If  they  adopted  the  ticket  system  at  all, 
he  was  afraid  it  would  have  to  be  national.  And  then  there  was  this 
fact — that  the  enforcement  of  the  ticket  might  affect  the  genuine 
working  man.  Many  tramps  passed  along  the  main  road  between 
North  and  South  Wsdes,  and  between  South  Wales  and  Liverpool ; 
but  he  had  also  come  across  genuine  working  men  in  search  of  work, 
and  these  men  might  get  into  the  casual  wards.  He  found  that,  as  a 
rule,  the  r^ular  tramps  did  not  go  into  the  casual  wards ;  they  did  so 
well  that  they  lived  in  the  lodging-houses.  Unless  they  4vere  going 
to  deal  with  the  ticket  system  further,  the  professional  tramp  would 
become  more  professional,  and  would  still  avoid  the  casual  ward.  He 
hoped  Mr  Vulliamy  would  tell  them  how  he  proposed  to  get  over  the 
difficulty — which  was,  he  thought,  the  weak  spot  in  the  paper — of 
dealing  with  the  lodging-houses  and  the  professional  tramp  without 
injuring  the  genuine  working  man. 

Mr  W.  G.  James  (Haverfordwest)  observed  that  there  was  one 
aspect  of  the  matter  which  had  not  been  fully  dealt  with  by  Mr 
Vulliamy.  In  Pembrokeshire  they  considered  the  tramp  not  only  a 
big  nuisance,  but  a  human  machine  scattering  broadcast  the  seeds  of 
contagious  disease.  They  had  recently  had  several  cases  of  scarlet  fever, 
one  case  of  diphtheria  and  smallpox  in  the  Union  which  were  entirely 
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tzaceable  to  tramps  visiting  the  wards.  The  remedy  proposed  in 
dealing  with  vagrancy  in  the  paper  was  excellent,  but  he  would  like 
to  see  something  done  so  that  a  police  officer  would  be  able  to  easily 
recognise  the  ticket.  If  they  were  going  to  adopt  the.  ticket  system, 
he  would  suggest  also  that  each  ticket  should  have  on  it  the  photo- 
graph of  the  holder,  and  that  he  should  be  examined  by  the  medical 
officer  of  health  of  the  district  each  week.  It  had  been  said  that 
they  might  be  interfering  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  that 
therefore  they  ought  to  Jbe  careful  He  did  not  think,  however,  that 
the  liberty  of  the  subject  would  be  encroached  upon  at  all.  There 
was  no  reason,  moreover,  why  they  should  extend  special  sympathy 
to  men  who  got  their  food  and  clothes  and  lived  upon  the  backs  of 
others.  He  would  like  also  to  see  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  pro- 
viding  for  the  formation  of  a  farm  settlement  by  men  who  had  no 
means  of  supporting  themselves. 

Rev.  A.  Fuller  Mills  (Carmarthen)  said  there  was  something 
about  tramp  life  which  had  a  peculiar  fascination.  He  had  been 
charmed  by  it,  and  almost  tempted  to  try  it  himself;  and  he  was  glad 
the  subject  had  been  brought  before  them  that  day.  After  all,  how- 
ever, looking  at  the  figures  quoted,  and  considering  the  immense 
population  of  these  islands,  he  was  rather  astonished  that  the  tramps 
were  so  few.  He  did  not  know  whether  they  were  all  located  near 
Aberayron  or  not,  but  judging  by  the  remarks  of  Mr  Davies  it  would 
seem  that  all  the  tramps  in  the  kingdom  must  have  been  through 
that  district  not  long  ago.  (Laughter.)  There  was  no  doubt  that  a 
great  deal  of  this  tramp  life  was  produced  by  heredity ;  it  seemed  to 
run  in  the  blood — (laughter) — and  he  was  afraid  that  when  a  man 
came  to  their  door  during  the  day  they  were  all  too  apt  to  put  their 
hands  into  their  pockets  without  inquiry.  He  thought  it  would  be 
helpful  if  they  could  make  the  nomadic  life  as  distasteful,  and  supplies 
as  difficult  to  obtain,  as  possible.  But  there  was  one  sentence  in 
the  paper  which  seemed  to  suggest  the  possibility  of  a  remedy  for  the 
tramp  evil.  If  the  children  of  habitual  vagrants  were  taken  away 
from  them,  and  brought  up  by  the  State,  they  would  terminate  the 
tramp  question  very  quickly,  for  by  removing  the  children  and  pre- 
venting thorn  drifting  into  the  life  led  by  their  parents  they  would 
gradually  kill  the  germinal  root  of  the  natural  fascination  of  tramp 
life.     (Applause.) 

Mr  F.  J.  Bbavan  (Cardiff)  said  he  was  sure  they  must  all  recog 
nise  the  merit  of  the  paper.  Some  of  them  had  known  Mr  Vulliamy 
for  a  long  term  of  years,  and  appreciated  his  wonderful  capabilities 
in  all  matters  of  this  description.  But  he  was  not  at  one  with  him 
in  many  things.  In  the  first  place  he  would  like  him  to  tell  them 
whether  all  Unions  in  the  country,  or  even  the  majority  of  them,  had 
put  into  operation  the  suggestions  made  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  for  dealing  with  vagp'ants  years  ago.  He  was  a  member  of  a 
deputation  which  waited  upon  the  Local  Government  Board  when 
Mr  Shaw-Lefevre  was  the  President,  and  he  told  the  deputation 
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fery  disdacdy  that  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  if  they  would  only 
pat  into  operation  such  provision  as  the  Local  Government  Boaid  had 
already  made,  vagrancy  would  immediately  go  down  very  consideiaUy. 
He  reported  to  his  Board  on  his  return,  and  they  immediately  put 
up  a  number  of  wards  on  the  cellular  system  for  the  accommodation 
of  caioals.  The  new  casual  wards  were  completed  in  October  1895. 
Up  to  Lady  Day  of  that  year  the  number  of  vagrants  dealt  with  was 
4,38a.  The  Michaelmas  following  just  before  the  casual  wards 
were  opened  the  number  was  4,088.  The  casual  wards  enabled 
them  to  detain  vagrants  for  the  number  of  days  authorised  by  the 
Local  Govemmoit  Board,  and  to  observe  other  rules  in  respect  of 
tibeoL  The  consequence  was  that  in  the  Lady  Day  half  of  1896  the 
number  of  vagrants  went  down  to  2,955 1  ^^  Michaelmas  folkywing 
itvtas  1,398;  LadyDa^  1897, 1,159;  Michaelmas  1897, 1,041;  L«dy 
Day  1S98,  1,127 ;  Michaelmas  1898,  736.  That  was  the  lowest 
pcrint  reached.  By  Lady  Day  1899  the  figures  had  gone  up  a  coi^le 
of  hundred — ^to  933.  At  Michaelmas  1899  the  number  had  dropped 
to  888  ;  Lady  Day  1900,  it  was  1,018 ;  Michaelmas  1900,  it  was  776; 
at  Lady  Day  1901  it  went  up  with  a  bound  to  1,420 ;  for  Michaelmas 
1901  it  was  1,401;  Lady  Day  1902, 1,866;  Michaelmas  1902,  f,8ia>; 
while  for  Lady  Day  1903  the  number  was  2,339.  He  had  made 
caieliil  inquiries  as  to  the  cause  of  the  increase  since  1901^  and  he 
found — ^what  he  ought  to  have  known  before,  and  what^  indeed,  he 
did  know — that  it  was  entirely  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Cardiff 
Workhouse  accommodation  was  so  restricted  that  the  casual  wards 
had  to  be  utilised  for  ordinary  cases,  with  the  result  that  during  the 
period  referred  to  they  had  not  been  able  to  put  die  provisions  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  into  operation.  Cardiff  was  the  centre  of 
a  great  industrial  locality.  They  had  coming  there,  owing  to  the 
large  works  in  the  vicinity,  a  vast  number  of  people  from  all  quarters 
of  the  kingdom,  and  yet  by  putting  steadily  into  force  the  provisions 
of  the  Locad  Government  Boaid  they  had  been  able  to  obtain  the 
results  he  had  already  indicated.  Then  he  felt  that  there  was  a  good 
deal  in  the  suggestion  which  had  been  made  about  the  Employers' 
Liability  and  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Acts.  Of  course  they 
had  had  more  tramps  since  those  measures  were  passed.  A  man 
came  up  to  him  only  that  day,  and  begged  him  to  get  hfan  something 
to  do.  He  fdt  very  sorry  for  him,  and  yet  he  was  in  as  great  a 
dilemma  as  he  was.  Men  who  really  desired  work  often  begged  far 
eii4»loyment,  and  it  grieved  him  terribly  when  he  could  not  meet 
the  genuine  workman's  appeaL  Cardiff  literally  swarmed  with  peo|^ 
begging  for  work,  and  yet  these  people  were  referred  to  as  vagiants, 
and  he  observed  that  it  was  even  suggested  that  they  should  be 
inqmaoaed.  The  two  Acts  of  Parliament  to  which  reference  had 
been  made  had  been  the  means  of  throwing  out  of  employment  a 
hige  number  of  men  who  would  have  been  glad  of  work  if  they  could 
have  had  it  These  were  elements  which  ought  to  enter  into  their 
Donsidefiuion  of  the  case  and  induce  them  to  make  such  ammgar 
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ments  after  persistent  thought  as  they  considered  were  likely  to  meet 
the  necessity.  Personally,  taking  everything  into  consideration,  he 
did  not  think  they  had  reason  to  complain.  Let  them  put  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Local  Government  Board  into  operation,  and  if  they 
'found  they  failed,  then  a  case  would  be  made  out.  Of  course  he 
did  not  reflect  in  the  slightest  degree  upon  Mr  VuUiamy.  But  what 
he  did  say  was  this — that  if  all  Unions  had  done  what  they  could, 
and  what  they  ought  to  have  done  in  the  way  suggested  by  the 
Government,  there  was  no  necessity  for  fresh  legislation ;  if  they  had 
not,  they  had  no  right  to  complain.  When  the  provisions  made  for 
dealing  with  vagrants  were  found  to  be  inadequate  they  could  put 
their  heads  together.  In  the  meantime  let  them  consider  the 
Employers'  Liability  Act  and  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act 
Owing  to  these  if  a  man  at  forty-five  with  a  few  grey  hairs  in  his 
head  needed  work  he  could  not  get  it.  Employers  said,  ''You  are 
a  little  above  the  age,  and  cannot  very  well  take  care  of  yourself." 
.  Aqd  they  know  how  strict  insurance  companies  were  with  respect  to 
age  and  how  strict  their  stipulations  were.  There  was  another  point 
he  would  like  to  say  just  a  word  about,  and  that  was  in  regard  to  the 
children.  They  ought  certainly  to  take  the  children  of  vagrants 
away  from  them  and  bring  them  up  to  be  good  and  useful  cititens. 
Mr  Beavan  went  on  to  speak  of  the  success  which  had  attended  the 
adoption  of  the  foster-mother  system  at  CardilT,  and  observed,  in 
concluding,  that  he  thought  they  ought  to  hesitate  before  diey 
accepted  all  the  doctrines  of  even  his  friend  Mr  VuUiamy. 

Colonel  Morris  (Llandilo  Fawr)  said  at  Llandilo  they  were  very 
much  grieved  because  of  the  professional  tmmps.  They  had  been 
obliged  to  double  the  accommodation  of  the  Workhouse  within  six 
months,  and  yet  there  were  certain  occasions  when  it  was  not  suffi- 
<n«it  They  had  had  to  deal  with  as  many  as  forty-nine  or  fifty 
tramps  a  week,  and  they  were  really  becoming  a  pest.  He  thought 
they  ought  to  deal  wisely  with  habitual  tramps  lest  they  multiplied 
and  became  a  greater  plague  in  the  land  than  they  were  at  present 
With  a  view  of  providing  an  effective  remedy  he  would  suggest  thait 
they  should  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Egyptians  treated 
the  Israelites  according  to  Exodus.  "And  the  Egyptians  made  the 
children  of  Israel  serve  with  rigour ;  and  they  made  their  lives  bitter 
with  hard  bondage,  in  mortar  and  in  brick,  and  in  all  manner  of 
aervicein  the  field ;  all  their  service,  wherein  they  made  them  serve^ 
was  with  rigour."  He  thought  the  remedy  lay  here  as  regarded 
habitual  tramps.  He  lived  in  an  industrial  district,  though  there 
were  farms,  and  really  when  he  came  home,  after  thirty  years'  sojourn 
in  the  East,  he  thought  the  inhabitants  had  reverted  to  idolatry 
from  Christianity.  The  place  was  covered  with  growths.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  they  could  very  well  utilise  the  tramp  labour  in  conned- 
itiOii  with  the  farms.  Farmers  might  apply  to  the  Workhouse  Master 
for  men  to  trim  hedges,  drain  the  land,  &c.,  and  pay  according  to  a 
scale  of  charges  for  the  actual  work  done.    Another  thing--^he  would 
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deal  with  habitual  tramps  by  compelling  them  to  wear  a  brass  plate 
or  tablet  on  their  breast,  just  like  a  cabby,  and  any  publican  who 
supplied  them  with  drink — ^for  it  was  in  the  public-house,  no  doubt, 
that  the  charm  of  tramp  life  was  to  be  found — should  have  his  license 
endorsed.  At  Uandilo  they  made  the  tramps  so  comfortable  that 
th^  actually  heated  the  wards  for  them,  and  there  was  no  deterrent. 
Of  course  he  was  only  speaking  of  the  men  who  would  not  work. 

Mr  Lewis  Lewis  (Bedwellty)  was  afraid  they  were  overburdened 
with  tramps.  They  had  in  the  tramp  ward  in  the  September 
quarter  395,  in  addition  to  those  in  the  lodging-houses,  making  a 
total  of  737.  Since  1892  the  increase  in  the  outdoor  and  the  indoor 
relief  of  tramps  had  been  from  ;;^i,i32  to  £1,321,  He  agreed  with 
Mr  Vulliamy  that  there  were  two  classes  of  tramps — those  honestly 
in  search  of  work,  and  the  loafers  who  would  do  nothing.  His 
opinion  was  that  the  tramp  should  be  State-aided,  and  not  chargeable 
to  the  parochial  authorities.  Until  that  came  into  force  he  was  con- 
vinced that  vagrancy  would  be  on  the  increase.  As  regarded  the 
children,  he  agreed  with  the  remarks  of  the  Rev.  Fuller  Mills,  and 
would  like  to  see  the  children  of  tramps  taken  from  them.  In  the 
Bedwellty  Union  the  cost  of  relief  had  gone  up  immensely. 

Rev.  J.  R.  Buckley  (Cardiff)i  referring  to  Colonel  Morris's  sug- 
gested remedy  for  the  tramp  difficulty,  said  he  was  glad  to  observe 
that  for  once  at  a  meeting  of  that  kind  Scripture  had  been  correctly 
quoted.  (Laughter.)  But,  as  a  friend  on  his  left  had  reminded  him, 
tiie  children  of  Israel  had  prospered  in  spite  of  the  treatment  meted 
out  to  them,  so  that  he  was  justified  in  assuming  that  the  measures 
adopted  had  not  been  altogether  successful.  (Laughter,  and  hear, 
hear.)  He  was  very  glad  to  hear  the  Rev.  Fuller  Mills  take  a  some- 
what rosy  view  of  this  matter,  and  to  express  some  surprise  that,  con- 
sidering the  enormous  population,  the  number  of  tramps  was  com- 
paratively small.  The  tramp  problem  was  certainly  one  of  the 
gravest  with  which  the  Poor  Law  Guardians  had  to  deal,  and  Mr 
Vulliamy  had  grasped  the  matter  very  fairly.  He  had  told  them 
that  the  tramp  was  a  national  danger,  and  must  be  dealt  with  by  the 
State.  But  he  was  doubtful  whether  they  could  induce  the  Govern- 
ment to  agree  upon  such  means  of  dealing  with  the  matter  as  had 
been  suggested.  Still  there  were  two  or  three  points  which  had 
arisen  upon  which  he  thought  the  discussion  should  be  extremely 
valuable..  They  would  all  agree  that  the  most  stringent 
measures  should  be  taken  to  prevent  children  from  resorting  to  the 
care^  of  the  vagrant  The  Rev.  Fuller  Mills  had  made  a  very  good 
suggestion  to  the  effect  that  they  must  educate  people  upon  the 
point,  so  as  to  make  a  wandering  life  unremunerative  to  the  tramp. 
It  was  perfectly  astonishing  in  these  days  that  tramps  should  be 
treated,  as  they  were  told  they  were,  owing  to  a  want  of  discretion  on 
the  part  of  charitably  disposed  persons.  A  great  deal  might  be  done 
in  &e  direction  indicated  by  voluntary  effort,  and  by  the  establish- 
ment of  labour  colonies.    One  felt  that  a  national  evil  required  a 
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national  remedy,  and  it  was  very  hard  to  say  what  it  was  to  be  except 
upon  the  lines  foreshadowed  by  Mr  VuUiamy.  But  he  thought  they 
might  agree  to  a  resolution  similar  to  that  brought  before  the  London 
Conference  the  other  day :  "  That  it  is  desirable,  in  the  opinion  of 
this  Conference,  that  a  Departmental  Committee  be  appointed  to 
make  a  thorough  inquiry  into  vagrancy,  which  is  a  recognised  evil, 
and  to  devise  the  best  means  of  dealing  with  it,  and  of  saving  children 
from  a  vagrant  life."    He  would  move  that  resolution. 

Mr  D.  H.  Williams  (Gower)  said  he  felt  somewhat  diffident  in 
rising  to  address  the  Conference,  the  first  which  he  had  had  the 
privilege  of  attending.  Fortunately,  in  the  Gower  Union  which 
he  had  the  honour  to  represent,  comparatively  speaking  this  un- 
welcome guest  but  rarely  paid  them  a  visit  But  nevertheless  this 
question  of  vagrancy  was  one  which  should  receive  the  very  earnest 
attention  of  all  who  were  in  any  way  interested  in  or  connected  with 
Local  Government  matters.  It  seemed  an  undisputable  fact  that  the 
professional  tramp  was  on  the  increase.  Mr  Beavan  was  convinced 
that  the  stringent  carrying  out  of  the  regulations  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  had  decreased  the  number  in  the  Cardiff  Union,  but 
probably  the  effect  of  this  had  only  been  to  drive  them  to  another 
area.  Further,  it  was  a  melancholy  fact  that  the  recruits  to  this  ignoble 
army  were  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed.  It  therefore 
appeared  to  him  that  when  they  set  themselves  to  examine  into  the 
causes  of  vagrancy  and  to  prescribe  a  cure,  they  could  not  very  well 
ignore  that  other  great  social  question — the  unemployed.  Could 
they  but  find  some  remedy  for  this  great  social  wrong,  the  tramp,  if 
he  then  existed,  could  be  easily  and  surely  dealt  with.  What  was  it 
that  made  the  community  so  squeamish  and  sentimental  in  its  treat- 
ment of  the  tramp?  Was  it  not  the  fear  lest  he  be  not  a  laay 
vagabond,  but  an  honest  seeker  after  work  ?  And  this  fear  was  not 
an  idle  one,  for  he  had  read  only  the  other  day  that  of  the  a6,ooo 
who  visited  the  Unions  of  the  county  of  Herefwd  in  the  year  190a, 
10,000  were  in  the  opinion  of  the  Masters  persons  bona  fide  in  search 
of  work.  Did  the  State  but  meet  its  obligation  to  provide  work  for 
every  ready  and  willing  hand,  then  with  no  real  injustice  vagrancy  could 
be  made  an  indictable  offence,  the  offender  to  be  punished  by  being 
detained  in  some  reformatory  institution  until  he  acquired  the  "habit 
and  taste ''  of  labour.  He  was  fully  convinced  that  the  only  real 
solution  lay  in  legislation  in  this  direction ;  but  this  could  only  be 
done  where  the  State  had,  through  the  borough  and  county  councils, 
provided  a  remedy  for  that  other  great  social  evil — ^the  unemployed. 
That  happy  day,  however,  seemed  as  far  off  as  ever;  indeed  it  needed 
a  social  and  industrial  revolution  to  bring  about  this  much -needed 
reform.  But  meanwhile  he  trusted  that  the  excellent  suggestions  of 
Mr  Vulliamy,  from  which  he  had  no  doubt  much  benefit  would 
accrue,  would  be  adopted.    (Applause.) 

Mr  George  Crabbe  (Newport)  said  that  one  point  in  the  paper 
which  had  struck  him  particularly,  and  with  which  he  was  in  entire 
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agreement,  was  that  relating  ta  the  children.  There  could  be  no  ques- 
tion that  if  they  took  the  children  away  fipom  worthless  parents  they 
would  at  once  stop  in  a  large  d^ee  the  possibility  of  recruiting  the 
ranks  of  vagrants.  It  was  an  utter  impossibility  to  make  a  fair  com- 
parison between  one  Union  and  another.  And  it  was  a  curious  fact 
bow  very  largely  these  tramps  differed.  In  one  county,  for  instance, 
which  was  purely  agricultural  they  would  find  a  sort  of  tramp  different 
to  that  which  they  would  find  in  an  industrial  centre,  and  it  was  that 
which  made  him  feel  that  although  he  was  willing  to  do  everything 
he  possibly  could  to  extinguish  the  professional  tramp,  there  were 
many  genuine  working  men  on  the  road  who  should  receive  their 
utmost  consideration.  He  had  met  them  frequently  himself — men 
who  had  been  out  of  work,  and  who  were  only  too  willing  to  work 
if  they  could  get  it  He  lived  at  the  edge  of  a  county  not  very  long 
ago  which  was  largely  visited  by  tramps,  and  he  had  noticed  that  first 
the  leader  made  an  appearance,  and  then  the  other  members  of  the 
band  followed  in  natural  sequence.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  leader,  it 
appeared,  put  a  mark  on  the  gate  so  that  those  who  came  after  him 
knew  exactly  where  to  call.  He  thought  that  there  should  be  the 
most  stringent  regulations  with  regard  to  tramps'  lodging-houses, 
and  diat  they  should  be  strictly  enforced.  Some  time  ago  a  friend 
of  his  in  Bristol  took  him  to  one  of  these  lodging-houses  and  showed 
him  inscribed  over  the  chimney-piece  these  words,  **  Mr  So-and-so 
always  good  for  a  bob."  It  seemed  that  whenever  a  tramp  called  at 
his  house  the  gentleman  referred  to,  whether  he  was  deserving  or  not, 
always  gave  him  a  shilling.  Indiscriminate  charity  might  do  good  in 
some  instances,  but  there  were  a  large  number  of  cases  in  which  it 
did  a  great  deal  of  injury.  As  to  the  Compensation  Act  his  experi- 
ence confirmed  what  had  been  said  It  was  a  fact  that  very  fre- 
quently men  who  were  only  too  anxious  to  work  were  told  by 
employers,  "We  are  very  sorry,  but  we  want  younger  men,  and 
cannot  employ  you.  Injury  to  you  would  mean  a  great  deal  more 
than  it  would  in  the  case  of  a  younger  man."  He  might  also  tell 
them  of  a  gentleman  at  Stapleton  who  decided  upon  one  occasion  to 
invite  the  tramps  to  a  Christmas  dinner.  The  first  time  240  turned 
up.  The  following  year  the  number  increased  to  1,200,  and  the 
year  after  to  2,600.  After  that  his  friend  decided  to  give  the  dinner 
up.     (Laughter.) 

Mr  Hugh  Hughes  (Aberystwyth)  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
men  who  did  not  join  a  friendly  society  or  trades  union  were  those 
wfao^  in  the  majority  of  cases  at  any  rate,  usually  followed  the  life  of 
the  tramp.  Men  came  to  the  Aberystwyth  Union  periodically  who, 
if  they  were  offered  work,  would  not  take  it.  This  was  an  important 
question,  and  sooner  or  later  the  country  must  grapple  with  it,  because 
die  tramp  was  now  the  pest  of  the  land. 

Mr  T.  Morgan  (Narberth)  said  he  presumed  they  were  called 
upon  to  deal  more  stringentiy  with  the  vagrant  than  they  did  at  pre* 
sent,  but  immediately  there  was  greater  stringency  these  men  would 
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take  out  licenses  as  hawkers.  At  Narberth  he  found  that  827  vagrants 
had  passed  through  the  Union,  and  of  these  he  believed  fully  50  per 
cent,  were  men  who  did  not  seek  for  work.  They  could  deal  with 
every  vagrant  in  Pembrokeshire  by  putting  them  to  work  on  the 
land.  At  present  they  were  handicapped  with  I'egard  to  the  price  of 
labour.  Hundreds  of  men  were  walking  about  the  countiy  to  whom 
they  would  be  only  too  pleased  to  give  three  or  four  shillings  a  day, 
and  yet  they  refused  to  work.  How  long,  he  would  like  to  know, 
were  they  going  to  tolerate  this  ?  These  men  would  not  work  for 
four  shillings  a  day  so  long  as  they  could  get  six  shillings  without 
working.  In  the  Narberth  Union  they  tried  to  carry  out  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Local  Government  Board.  But  men  would  continue  to 
give  to  these  people,  and  to  continue  as  it  were  to  entertain  them. 
At  the  present  rate,  unless  something  were  done,  he  was  afraid  they 
would  in  a  year  or  two  have  not  only  800  tramps  to  deal  with  but  8,000. 

Mr  W.  J.  Nevill  (Llanelly)  seconded  the  proposition  of  the  Rev. 
J.  R.  Buckley.  In  doing  so,  he  urged  that  they  should  try  to  do 
something  practical.  The  question  of  vagrancy  was  a  very  difficult 
question,  and  yet  if  a  cure  could  be  devised  a  vast  amount  of  useless 
expense  could  be  saved.  Instead  of  treating  vagrancy  as  a  crime,  it 
was  better  to  treat  it  as  a  disease  that  could  be  cured.  (Hear,  hear.) 
In  Uanelly  a  few  years  ago  they  had  two  or  three  vagrant  wards,  and 
they  found  that  the  vagrants  arranged  amongst  themselves  who  ^ould 
go  into  these  wards  and  who  to  the  lodging-houses.  They  some- 
how or  other  found  this  out,  and  put  up  more  vagrant  wards,  and 
since  that  had  been  done  the  expense  in  connection  with  the  lodging- 
houses  had  been  considerably  decreased.  A  morning's  work  in  the 
casual  ward  or  a  few  days'  detention  might  suppress  the  disease  for  a 
time,  but  it  would  not  drive  it  out  of  the  men.  Personally,  he  would 
like  to  see  the  experiment  tried  of  a  labour  colony  for  South  Wales. 
It  might  be  begun  in  a  small  way,  but  he  believed  it  would  in  time 
pay  for  itself.  If  the  Guardians  were  to  s^;ree  upon  such  a  colony, 
he  took  it  that  they  could  not  of  themselves  send  a  vagrant  to  such  a 
place,  but  that  they  would  have  to  bring  him  before  the  magistrate, 
as  was  the  case  now.  He  thought  they  might  do  a  great  deal  more 
good  by  sending  these  men  to  a  colony  instead  of  to  gaoL  Women 
and  children  might  also  be  dealt  with  in  these  colonies. 

Mr  John  Williams  (Brecon)  declared  that  every  tramp  who  came 
to  the  Brecon  Union  could  find  ready  employment  if  he  wanted  to. 
But  he  didn't  want  it.  These  men  would  not  work.  They  came  to 
a  farmhouse  and  asked  for  a  job.  He  had  employed  them  several 
times,  but  as  soon  as  a  tool  was  put  into  their  hands  he  found  they 
turned  their  backs.  The  problem  was — How  were  they  going  to 
deter  these  men  from  coming  to  their  Unions  ?  He  thought  some  of 
the  suggestions  made  in  the  paper  were  excellent,  especially  that  to 
the  effect  that  they  should  give  these  men  something  to  do  they  did 
not  like — some  sort  of  work.  They  seemed  to  enjoy  themselves 
sitting  down  picking  oakum.    Let  them  give  them  something  to  do 
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like  breaking  stone&  He  thought  every  Union  ought  to  provide  a 
stone-bxeaking  ward.  Some  of  the  tramps  did  not  quite  like  this, 
and  if  they  got  a  taste  for  labour  they  might  cultivate  it  and  in.  tinaie 
become  good  working  men. 

Rev.  J.  V.  RoBSRTS  (Gower)  said  the  difficulty  seemed  to  be 
how  to  prevent  tramps  going  about  doing  nothing.  The  first  thing 
they  had  to  do  was  to  find  out  who  the  habitual  tramps  were ;  and 
secondly  to  compel  them  to  work.  But  the  question  was,  How? 
It  had  been  suggested  that  a  labour  colony  should  be  formed.  In 
South  Wales  there  were  thousands  of  acres  unenclosed.  A  large 
number  of  acres  if  they  were  enclosed  would  be  valuable  land,  but 
the  difficulty  was  to  get  labour  to  enclose  them  and  make  them  useful 
and  {wofitable.  He  would  suggest  that  the  proposed  labour  colony 
should  be  a  reclaimable  labour  c(riony,  which  could  move  about,  and 
after  reclaiming  land  in  one  district  move  to  some  other  place.  This 
land  might  be  let  for  a  moderate  rental  and  put  to  some  use. 

Mr  R.  H.  BucKBY  (Narberth)  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  tramp,  like  the  poor,  would  be  ever  with  them.  He  did  not  am 
how  they  were  going  to  eradicate  him  entirely.  But  they  might  use 
him  and  have  three  or  four  acres  of  ground  turned  into  a  market 
garden.  But  had  they  got  the  power  to  do  it  ?  At  Narberth  they 
utilised  the  tramps  as  £aur  as  possible,  and  thereby  avoided  calling  in 
outside  labour.  If  they  found  a  tradesman  in  the  house  who  was  a 
shoemaker,  or  another  who  was  a  tailor,  or  another  again  who  was  a 
painter,  they  put  them  to  work  at  their  respective  trades,  and  in  this 
way  effected  a  considerable  saving  of  the  ratepayers'  money.  He 
trusted  that  other  Unions  ¥rould  find  means  of  utilising  tramp  labour 
in  the  same  way.     He  could  assure  them  it  was  a  great  saving. 

Mr  John  Jenkins  (Bedwellty)  said  he  had  been  veiy  much 
impressed  with  the  discussion,  and  hoped  that  something  practical 
would  be  done.  He  would  like  to  ask  the  Conference  if  it  was  not 
possible  to  put  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Buckley's  motion  into  practice.  He 
did  not  wish  to  assume  that  they  could  do  away  entirely  with  the 
vagrant — ^that  might  be  a  matter  of  impossibility.  But  could  they 
not  devise  machinery  to  reduce  their  number.  In  the  Bedwellty 
Union  they  were  troubled  not  so  much  with  those  in  the  House  as 
with  those  who  were  outside  in  the  lodging-houses  in  the  town.  If 
they  could  not  get  Mr  Buckley's  proposal  carried  out,  was  it  not  po»^ 
siUe  for  them  as  Guardians  to  do  something  ?  They,  of  all  people, 
should  move  in  the  first  place.  Was  it  not  possible  for  tbem  as  a 
Conference  to  appoint  a  Conunittee  to  approve  a  scheme  to  revise 
the  Poor  Law  regulations,  and,  if  possible,  add  suggestions.  The 
Committee  might  meet  that  afternoon.  It  was  important  at  any  rate 
that  they  should  do  something.  It  was  no  good  reading  the  papers 
if  nothing  further  was  to  be  done.  But  if  they  put  the  suggestions 
which  had  been  made  into  practice,  he  believed  they  would  be  the 
means  of  reducing  the  number  of  vagrants  very  miich. 

Dt  Gomer  Lawis  (Swansea)  said  they  had  had  an  excellent  dis' 
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cusBioii.  It  had  been  stated  that  they  should  be  on  the  move. 
Well,  he  believed  they  were  on  the  move — (laughter) — and  that  was 
tlie  reason  they  were  there  that  day.  And  what  was  more,  they  were 
going  to  continue  on  the  move,  and  do  what  they  could  for  the 
tramps.  Many,  no  doubt,  thought  they  were  Guardians  of  the  rate- 
payers. But  they  were  not,  they  were  Guardians  of  the  poor.  There 
Were  tramps  nineteen  hundred  years  ago  ;  there  were  tramps  to<lay ; 
and  there  would  be  tramps  when  they  were  gone.  There  were  a 
great  many  tramps  who  were  obliged  to  take  to  the  road  through  no 
Huilt  of  their  own,  and  these  were  men  who  were  deserving  of  sym- 
pathy^  They  were  workmen  who  could  not  get  work,  and  the 
Guardians  ought  to  be  kind  to  them.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  was  sure 
they  were  all  deeply  obliged  to  Mr  VuUiamy  for  his  paper.  He  had 
known  Mr  Vulliamy  for  ten  years  as  a  member  of  the  Central  Poor 
Law  Committee,  and  was  responsible,  he  believed,  for  the  suggestion 
that  he  should  read  a  paper  at  the  Conference  this  year.  They 
Wanted  something  from  Mr  Vulliamy,  and  they  had  had  it  But 
now  that  they  had  listened  to  the  paper,  and  to  the  discussion  which 
followed,  the  question  was.  What  could  they  do  ?  What  he  thought 
they  wanted  tx>  do  above  everything  else  was  to  reduce  the  number 
of  Workhouses.    (Applause.) 

Mr  Davies  (Aberayron)  expressed  a  desire  to  explain  the  remark 
be  had  made  respecting  the  pulpit  in  the  early  part  of  the  discussioQ. 

The  Chairman,  however,  ruled  the  matter  out  of  order. 

Mr  Vulliamy,  replying  to  the  discussion,  observed  that,  in  bis 
opinion,  the  debate  which  had  taken  place  emphasised  the  need  of 
discriminating  between  the  professional  tramp  amd  the  man  in  search 
of  work.  By  the  adoption  of  the  proposal  he  had  made  they  would 
be  enabled  to  discriminate  between  the  two  classes.  Then  he  had 
been  asked  whether  the  majority  of  the  Unions  had  enforced  the 
provision  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  His  reply  was  that  they 
had  not  But  even  if  they  had  he  did  not  think  this  woukl  be  suf&- 
cient,  because  there  was  no  discrimination  in  the  rules.  It  was  quite 
true  the  Master  of  a  Workhouse  might  let  out  men  whom  he  believed 
to  be  in  search  of  work,  but  then  the  difficulty  was  how  to  tell  them. 
His  proposal  would  enable  the  Master  to  discriminate,  and  do  away 
with  the  necessity  for  the  two  days'  detention.  He  was  not,  he  might 
tell  them,  a  great  believer  in  heredity.  The  best  results  attained  in 
the  country  in  bringing  up  children  had  been  attained  in  Poor  Law 
schools.  Many  of  these  childilen  might  have  been  expected  to 
mherit  vicious  tendencies,  but  they  had  shown  no  trace  of  them,  and 
he  was  therefore  disposed  to  think,  as  he  had  said,  that  there  was 
iK)t  a  great  deal  in  the  theory  of  heredity.  He  was  surprised  also  to 
hear  it  stated  that  tramps  were  a  benefit  and  capable  of  saving  the 
ratepayers'  money.  That  seemed  to  him  a  very  weak  view  to  take, 
and  he  thought  it  did  not  represent  the  general  opinion.  Tramps 
should  be  deterred  from  becoming  the  curse  of  the  country,  even  if 
they  had  to  pay  a  little  more  for  it 
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At  this  stage  the  Rev.  Fuller  Mills  (Cannaithen)  asked  that 
Mr  Davies  (Abeiayron)  should  be  allowed  to  offer  an  explanation  if 
he  desired  to  do  so,  seeing  that  he  had  made  a  charge. 

The  Chairman  adhered  to  his  former  niling. 

Rev.  Fuller  Mills  (with  some  warmth):  He  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  explain* 

The  Chairman  :  I  rule  it  out  of  order. 

Rev.  Fuller  Mills  :  And  I  say  jou  have  no  right  to  rule  the 
matter  out  of  order  according  to  the  rules  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  Chairman  :  Either  I  or  you  must  leave  this  room.  I  will 
leave  if  you  persist  in  going  on.    ("  Chair,  chair.") 

Mr  F.  J.  Beavam  (Cardiff) :  I  move  that  we  support  the  Chair. 
We  must  support  the  Chair,  otherwise  the  outcome  will  be  chaos.  If 
every  one  is  to  1>e  entitled  to  pursue  his  own  course  there  will  be  an 
end  to  our  meetings.  I  do  hope  die  ruling  of  the  Chair  will  be 
accepted.    (Hear,  hear.) 

The  incident  was  then  allowed  to  drop. 

The  Rev.  J.  R.  Buckley's  motion  on  being  put  to  the  meeting 
was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  Chairman  inquired  how  the  Departmental  Committee  was 
to  becaUed. 

Rev.  J.  R.  Buckley  (Cardif!)i  in  reply,  explained  that  he  had 
taken  the  words  Irom  the  resolution  adopted  in  London,  and  that  his 
motion  would  be  in  support  of  that  passed  previously. 

Mr  F.  J.  Beavan  (Cardiff),  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr 
VttlEamy,  remarked  that  whatever  they  might  think  of  some  of  the 
sog^stions  contained  in  the  paper,  there  was  no  question  that  the 
aothor  had  made  a  special  study  of  all  matters  affecting  Poor  Law 
administration. 

Rev.  D.  Owen  seconded. 

The  Chairman  su{^rted,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  Mr 
VoUiamy  would  be  one  of  the  members  of  the  Departmental  Com- 
mittee. 

The  resolution  was  carried  and  tn-iefly  acknowledged. 

Other  Business. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr  Herbert  Lloyd,  Chairman  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  Mr  F.  J.  Beavan  (Cardiff),  Dr  Gomer  Lewis 
(Swansea),  and  Mr  Cowper  Coles  (Crickhowell),  were  re-elected 
representatives  on  the  Committee  of  the  Annual  Central  Poor  Law 
Conference. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr  Cowper  Coles,  seconded  by  Dr  Comer 
LswiSy  it  was  unanimously  resolved : — "  That  an  Executive  Com- 
mittee tor  making  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  next  Conference 
be  formed,  consisting  of  the  three  representatives  of  the  Conference 
on  the  Committee  of  the  Central  Conference,  and  the  Chairmen  and 
Clerks  of  die  various  Boards  of  Guardians,  or  in  any  case  where  the 
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Chairman  is  unable  to  act,  some  Guardian  nominated  by  the  Board 
in  his  stead." 

The  re-election  of  the  Honorary  Secretary  was  unanimously 
agreed  to  on  the  motion  of  Mr  Herbbrt  Llotd  (Pontardawe),  who 
bore  testimony  to  the  great  energy  and  interest  displayed  by  Mr 
Harris  in  the  work  of  the  Conference,  and  to  the  unvarying  courtesy 
which  characterised  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 

Mr  Harris  briefly  returned  thanks,  and  remarked  that  the  suc- 
cess which  had  attended  the  Conference  amply  compensated  him  for 
any  small  service  he  had  been  able  to  render  in  connection  with  it. 

On  the  proposition  of  Mr  F.  J.  Beavan  (Cardiff),  seconded  by 
Rev.  J.  V.  Roberts  (Gower),  Mr  Herbert  Lloyd  was  re*appointed 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Cordial  votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  the  Mayor,  Deputy- 
Mayor,  and  County  Council  for  their  reception  and  the  use  of  the 
Town  Hall. 

A  similar  compliment  was  paid  to  the  Chairman  for  presiding, 
after  which  the  proceedings  were  adjourned  until  10.30  on  Friday 
morning. 

Friday,  8th  May. 

The  Conference  was  resumed  at  the  Town  Hall,  Carmarthen,  at 
10.30  on  Friday  morning,  Dr  Gomer  Lewis  (Swansea)  presiding.  There 
was  again  a  good  attendance  of  delegates.  The  Chairman,  in  opening, 
thanked  the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  for  the  honour 
they  had  conferred  upon  him  in  asking  him  to  preside  on  that  occa- 
sion. He  had  been  for  eight  years  the  Chairman  of  the  Swansea 
Board  of  Guardians,  with  which  he  had  been  connected  for  a  great 
many  years,  and  had  always  considered  it  his  duty  to  be  in  touch 
with  the  poor.  That  morning  they  would  have  a  paper  by  Mr 
Styles,  one  of  the  relieving  officers  of  Newport  Union.  He  had  read 
the  paper  carefully,  and  while  it  was  in  many  respects  a  very  able 
one,  he  was  bound  to  say  that  there  was  a  lot  of  Poor  Law  about  it 
and  too  little  law  of  the  poor.  There  were  five  officers  at  Swansea  who 
paid  out  weekly  in  relief,  something  like  £32^^  on  account  of  about 
3,000  paupers.  Of  course  they  did  not  pay  so  much  as  Cardiff. 
(Laughter.)  He  believed  the  Guardians  ought  to  be  more  in  touch 
with  the  relieving  officers,  to  whom  at  present  they  left  too  much  of 
the  work,  and  that  they  ought  to  do  more  at  the  Relief  Committees 
and  not  talk  so  much  at  the  general  meetings  of  the  Board  when 
the  reporters  were  present.  He  did  not  complain  of  those  present 
that  day.  (Hear,  hear.)  Of  course  they  were  all  faithful  members 
of  the  relief  committees.  (Laughter.)  They  were  blamed  very  much 
as  Guardians  when  they  gave  what  some  considered  too  much  relief^ 
for  neglecting  the  interests  of  the  ratepayers,  and  they  wrangled  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  about  giving  sixpence  to  a  poor  old  woman 
eighty  or  ninety  years  of  age.    And  then  when  an  item  involving  the 
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expenditure  of  ;^iao  came  up,  they  passed  it  like  a  whistle  without 
saying  a  word.  As  Guardians  they  ought  to  be  more  in  touch  with 
the  relieving  officers  and  help  them  to  carry  out  their  work.  They 
should  remember  that  they  were  the  Guardians  of  the  poor,  and  that 
it  was  their  first  duty  to  look  after  those  who  were  unable  to  help 
diemselves.  (Hear,  hear.)  Moreover,  he  might  tell  them  that  out 
of  every  shilling  paid  in  poor-rates  throughout  the  kingdom,  only 
one-fifth  went  to  the  poor.  What  became  of  the  balance  ?  Well, 
they  could  guess — at  any  rate  he  could.  It  went  for  School  Board, 
Free  Library,  County  Council,  and  other  purposes,  including  repay- 
ment of  loans  and  interest  At  Swansea  they  were  compelled  to 
spend  ^16,000  for  a  new  infirmary,  ;^6,ooo  for  the  kitchen,  and 
j^7,ooo  for  offices,  totalling  ^29,000.  They  had  about  500  inmates 
at  the  Workhouse  ten  years  ago,  and  they  had  over  500  there  now. 
And,  in  spite  of  the  amount  which  was  spent  on  buildings,  people 
said,  '*  You  are  giving  too  much  relief."  The  bulk  of  the  expen- 
diture was  swallowed  up  in  buildings  and  the  cost  of  administration, 
and  for  other  purposes  named,  and  did  not  find  its  way  to  the  poor 
at  alL  He  hoped  this  question  would  be  thoroughly  gone  into. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Styles  then  read  his  paper. 

THE  DUTIES  OF  RELIEVING  OFFICERS. 
By  Mr  CHARLES  STYLES, 

Reti€vimg  Oficgr^  Ntwport  {M^m,)  l/tupn. 


Owing  to  the  definite  wording  of  this  subject,  its 
treatment  will  naturally  be  somewhat  restricted  and  set. 
In  view  of  this,  coupled  with  the  writers  meagre 
capabilities,  a  patient  hearing  will  be  accepted  as  a 
very  great  favour. 

The  duties  of  relieving  officers  are  more  complex, 
numerous,  and  important  than  is  generally  imagined. 
In  a  limited  paper  like  this  it  is  possible  to  treat  only 
briefly  upon  the  more  important  duties. 

Lunacy  Duties, — Relieving  officers  have  to  do  the 
greater  portion  of  the  work  in  connection  with  the 
preliminary  care  and  control  of  lunatics.  The  police 
officer  and  overseer  are  charged  with  a  part  of  the 
responsibility  attaching  to  this  work,  but  they  some- 
times appear  to  forget  the  fact.  This  was  evidently 
the  case  in  a  certain  West  of  England  city  early  in 
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1902.  In  this  instance  the  police  authority  informed 
the  Poor  Law  officials  that  lunacy  work  was  not  a 
police  duty,  and  in  future  they  would  not  render  any 
assistance.  Whilst  not  for  one  moment  accepting  such 
a  statement,  or  submitting  to  such  action,  relieving 
officers  must  remember  that  the  police  are  not  their 
servants  in  lunacy  work.  They  have  nothing  to  do 
with  pauper  lunatics ;  and  in  connection  with  lunatics 
wandering  at  large,  and  non-pauper  lunatics,  their 
responsibility,  where  it  exists,  is  primary.  There  is 
usually  co-operation  between  police  and  Poor  Law 
officers  in  dealing  with  lunatics,  and  where  the  former 
do  the  initiative  with  lunatics  wandering  at  large,  and 
render  necessary  assistance  in  violent  cases,  the  Poor 
Law  officer  should  rest  content. 

Lunacy  work  is  far  from  pleasant,  is  of  great  re- 
sponsibility, and  also  somewhat  dangerous.  It  calls  for 
coolness  and  courage,  cautiousness  and  sympathy. 
The  officer  will  find  it  helpful  to  obtain  from  his  first 
informant  all  the  information  possible  concerning  the 
patient  and  his  surroundings.  Before  seeing  the 
alleged  lunatic,  it  is  advisable,  in  most  cases,  for  the 
officer  .to  have  an  interview  with  a  responsible  member 
of  the  family.  An  expression  of  sympathy  and  a 
promise  of  careful  treatment  will  generally  remove 
that  suspicious  bearing  so  frequently  observed  by  the 
officer  on  such  occasions. 

The  Lunacy  Actsdivide  lunatics  into  three  classes: — 
Those  not  under  proper  care  and  control,  or  cruelly 
treated  or  neglected ;  pauper  lunatics  who  ought  to  be 
placed  in  an  Asylum ;  and  those  found  wandering  at 
large.  The  first-named  class,  coming  under  Section 
13,  presents  difficulties  of  a  peculiar  nature.  A  lunatic 
sent  to  an  institution  under  this  section  is  classified  as 
a  pauper  until  pronounced  to  be  a  proper  case  for 
treatment  as  a  private  patient.  If  an  officer  causes 
a  non-pauper  lunatic  to  be  treated  as  a  pauper,  serious 
consequences  may  follow.  It  rests  with  the  magistrate 
to  decide  whether  a  person  of  unsound   mind   is   a 
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pauper  or  not,  but  that  authority  will  be  largely  guided 
in  tne  matter  by  the  officer.  Many  Poor  I^w  officers 
are  under  the  impression  that  they  have  simply  to  get 
the  medical  officer  of  the  Union  to  visit  an  alleged 
lunatic  to  make  it  a  pauper  case.  That  erroneous 
view  arises  from  the  misapplication  of  Section  18  of 
the  Lunacy  Act,  1890.  It  is  safe,  however,  to  treat  as 
a  pauper  a  lunatic  who  had  properly  received  parish 
medical  relief  under  the  ordinary  circumstances  of 
illness.  The  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  have  expressed 
an  opinion  that  a  lunatic  should  be  removed  to  the 
Asylum  as  a  pauper  lunatic  when  in  such  circum- 
stances as  to  require  relief  for  his  proper  care.  The 
law  does  not  make  it  positively  clear  that  a  lunatic 
who  has  been  temporaily  detained  in  a  Workhouse  can 
be  treated  as  a  pauper.  In  dealing  with  these  cases, 
however,  it  is  advisable  to  classify  them  as  paupers 
unless,  previous  to  their  temporary  removal,  they  had 
been  reported  as  non-pauper.  It  is  thought  by  many 
that  the  relieving  officer  is  under  legal  obligation  to 
convey  to  the  Asylum  all  certified  lunatics.  He  is 
not,  however,  called  upon  by  law  to  undertake  the 
removal  of  lunatics  who  are  properly  treated,  cared  for, 
not  in  receipt  of  relief,  and  not  in  such  circumstances 
as  to  require  relief  for  their  proper  care.  In  such  cases 
it  is  wise  to  remind  the  magistrate  and  relatives  of  this 
fact 

Non-pauper  lunatics  must  be  certified  by  a  magis- 
trate who  has  judicial  authority,  and  examined  by  two 
medical  practitioners  who  are  to  act  separately.  It  is 
a  practice  for  relieving  officers  to  avoid  dealing  with 
cases  under  Section  13  on  the  ground  of  expense. 
Officers  have  a  free  hand  in  this  matter,  and  are 
unwise  in  involving  themselves  in  unnecessary  risks 
simply  to  save  the  legitimate  fee  of  a  second  doctor. 

Pauper  lunatics  not  wandering  at  large,  coming 
under  Section  14,  do  not  concern  the  police.  They 
come  under  the  care  of  the  relieving  officer  or  overseer. 
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A  pauper  lunatic  s  name  does  not  of  necessity  appear 
on  the  relief  list,  it  is  sufficient  that  he  be  in  such 
circumstances  as  to  require  relief  for  his  proper  care. 

Cases  of  alleged  lunatics  wandering  at  large 
(Section  15)  require  prompt  but  cautious  handling. 
The  promptness  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  reliev- 
ing officer  is  called  upon  to  immediately  apprehend 
the  wandering  lunatic.  Cautiousness  becomes  so 
necessary  because  the  officer  has  to  take  the  first  im- 
portant step  without  the  guidance  of  a  medical  man. 
A  citizen's  liberty  is  taken  away  when  a  man  is 
placed  under  arrest,  and  to  do  that  without  just 
cause  may  bring  the  officer  into  serious  trouble.  He 
need  not  fear,  however,  to  place  under  arrest  any 
person  found  wandering  in  an  aimless  way  without 
any  apparent  intention  of  returning  to  a  fixed  abode. 
Although  unnecessary  to  have  a  judicial  authority  for 
certifying  a  pauper  or  wandering  lunatic,  care  should 
be  taken  to  call  in  a  magistrate  who  has  jurisdiction. 

Some  relieving  officers  obtain  the  doctor's  services 
before  receiving  the  magistrate  s  instructions.  Except 
in  pauper  cases  this  is  an  unwise  step  to  take,  for  the 
magistrate,  in  exercising  his  right,  may  call  to  his 
assistance  a  doctor  other  than  the  one  secured  by  the 
officer.  Moreover,  the  Home  Secretary,  in  a  circular 
letter  to  justices,  states :  **  The  relieving  officer 
should  in  no  way  be  concerned  in  the  selection  of  a 
medical  man." 

Before  removing  a  person  to  the  Workhouse  under 
a  temporary  detention  order,  it  is  very  important  to  the 
officer  that  he  be  in  a  position  to  affirm  that  the  person 
is  ''deemed  to  be  a  lunatic"  under  either  Section  13, 
14,  or  15  of  the  Lunacy  Acts,  1890;  and  that  it  is 
necessary  for  his  welfare  or  the  public  safety  to  place 
him  under  control  until  duly  examined.  Removing  a 
person  in  the  absence  of  either  of  these  conditions 
may  result  in  a  successful  action  for  damages  against 
the  officer. 
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In  dealing  with  lunatics  the  relieving  officer  has 
to  act  independently  of  his  Board,  and  is  at  liberty  to 
depute  to  another  person  the  duty  of  conveying  a 
lunatic  to  or  from  an  Asylum.  In  availing  himself  of 
this  power,  however,  he  is  called  upon  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  to  appoint  a  suitable  deputy.  He 
is  also  to  provide  that  a  female  patient  is  always 
accompanied  by  a  woman. 

Burials. — It  is  surprising  what  a  number  of  the 
poor  provide  for  the  last  rite  by  means  of  insurance. 
The  majority  shrink  from  the  very  idea  of  a  pauper's 
funeral,  but  there  is  a  section  who  have  no  such  senti- 
ment Applications  for  burial  orders  require  sifting 
as  carefully  as  those  for  any  other  form  of  relief.  The 
value  of  deceased's  effects  should  not  be  overlooked,  and 
to  mention  to  applicants  that  these  will  be  claimed  by 
the  parish  authority  will  sometimes  lead  to  the  with- 
drawal of  application.  The  officer  should  probe  deeply 
with  a  view  of  finding  out  whether  there  is  any  insur- 
ance money.  It  occasionally  happens  that  the  person 
with  whom  the  deceased  resided  is  the  holder  of  an 
insurance  policy.  In  such  a  case  that  person  should 
be  called  upon  to  meet  the  burial  expenses.  The 
relieving  officer  is  not  legally  bound  to  arrange  for  the 
burial  of  a  deceased  person  except  under  a  magistrate's 
order,  and  much  should  be  made  of  this  fact  when 
dealing  with  suspicious  applicants.  According  to 
common  law  the  tenant  of  the  house  where  a  person 
dies  is  responsible  for  the  burial.  Hospital  authorities 
are  also  similarly  placed.  Even  where  a  wayfarer  dies 
in  a  shed,  the  owner  of  it  is  liable  for  the  burial  of  the 
deceased.  The  relieving  officer  must  not  undertake 
the  burial  of  a  body  found  in  a  navigable  or  tidal  river, 
or  washed  up  from  the  sea.  The  overseers  are  respon- 
sible in  such  cases.  An  applicant  is  not  bound  to 
accept  burial  expenses  on  loan  ;  but  when  he  does,  the 
Guardians  can.  sue  for  repayment. 

Whilst  exercising  great  firmness  in  dealing  with 
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applications  for  burial  expenses^  the  officer  should  not 
forget  to  act  in  a  sympathetic  manner,  and  in  case  of 
doubt,  to  give  the  applicant  the  benefit  of  it  It  may 
be  irony,  but  more  feeling  is  frequently  shown  con- 
cerning the  departed  poor  than  towards  the  living,  and 
a  wrong  step  by  the  relieving  officer  is  certain  to  meet 
with  strong  condemnation. 

Registration  of  Voters. — To  provide  overseers  with 
the  names  and  addresses  of  persons  who  have  received 
parochial  relief  is  an  obligation  made  pleasant  by  the 
remuneration  attached  to  it  It  should  be  noted  that 
persons  other  than  overseers  requiring  this  information 
must  obtain  it  through  the  Clerk.  He  charges  for  the 
same  a  stated  sum,  to  a  part  of  which  the  relieving 
officer  is  entitled  for  furnishing  him  with  the  necessary 
information. 

In  making  out  a  list  of  paupers  for  the  overseers, 
the  relieving  officer  should  include  all  persons  who 
have  had  ordinary  relief,  whether  it  be  much  or  little. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  should  be  careful  to  exclude  all 
cases  that  were  provided  by  the  parish  with  only 
medical  or  surgical  attendance  or  medicine,  or  '^  matters 
and  things  "  supplied  by  or  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  medical  officer.  He  should  not  exclude  the  names 
of  those  persons  who  had  relief  of  a  combined  medical 
and  ordinary  nature.  Neither  would  he  be  justified  in 
leaving  out  those  who  had  relief  on  loan — even  if 
repaid.  Such  cases,  however,  should  be  denoted  on 
the  list. 

Visitation^  &c.,  of  Servants  and  Apprentices. — The 
duties  of  relieving  officers  in  connection  with  pauper 
children  who  have  been  placed  out  by  Guardians  as 
apprentices  or  servants  are  described  in  Articles  60, 
61,  and  62  of  the  General  Consolidated  Order  of  24th 
July  1847,  and  the  Poor  Law  Apprentices,  &c.,  Act  of 
185 1.  It  is  the  relieving  officer's  duty,  within  his 
own  district,  to  make  all  the  preliminary  inquiries 
necessary  before  a  pauper  child  is  apprenticed  or  sent 
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to  service.  He  has  also  to  visit  these  cases  and  report 
to  his  Board  at  least  twice  every  year  until  the  child 
has  reached  the  age  of  sixteen.  The  officer  is  not 
under  an  obligation  to  visit  where  the  children  are 
from  district  schools.  The  visiting  should  be  done 
with  tact  and  judgment,  care  being  taken  to  avoid 
unnecessary  inconvenience  to  the  master  or  mistress 
concerned.  The  officer,  however,  should  bear  in  mind 
that  the  visiting  is  chiefly  for  the  protection  of  the 
child,  and  he  should  not  hesitate  to  report  to  his  Board 
any  instance  of  ill-treatment  or  neglect  that  may  come 
to  his  knowledge. 

Proceedings,  &c.,  in  Cases  of  Bastardy, — In  bastardy 
cases  that  have  become  chargeable,  relieving  officers 
acting  for  the  Guardians  are  authorised  by  law  to  take 
certain  legal  proceedings.  When  an  illegitimate  child 
has  become  chargeable,  and  the  mother  has  not  already 
obtained  an  order,  Guardians  may  authorise  their 
officer  to  take  proceedings  against  the  putative  father 
to  recover  the  relief  given  for  the  child.  Such  pro- 
ceedings may  be  taken  any  time  the  child  is  chargeable 
up  to  the  age  of  thirteen.  These  steps  cannot  be 
taken  unless  the  child's  mother  is  a  single  woman,  or  a 
widow,  and  appears  as  a  witness.  When  an  illegitimate 
child,  for  the  maintenance  of  which  the  mother  has 
obtained  an  order,  becomes  chargeable,  the  Guardians 
may  secure  payment  from  the  putative  father.  For 
that  purpose  the  relieving  or  other  officer  must  appear 
before  justices,  who,  if  they  see  fit,  will  give  an  order 
appointing  the  said  officer  the  receiver  of  the  payments 
due  under  the  bastardy  order.  This  justices*  order, 
where  the  child  remains  chargeable,  must  be  renewed 
every  twelve  months  by  a  magistrate's  endorsement. 
It  sometimes  occurs  that  a  relieving  officer  receives  an 
application  for  relief  on  behalf  of  an  illegitimate  child, 
whose  mother  has  died  or  been  sent  to  an  Asylum  or 
prison,  and  in  consequence  of  which  the  putative  father 
withholds  his  payments  under  the  bastardy  order.    In 
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such  a  case  the  applicant,  if  a  fit  person,  should  be 
persuaded  to  appear  before  justices  to  be  by  them 
appointed  custodian  and  payee  under  the  order  in 
force.  Should  a  child  under  such  circumstances  be- 
come actually  chargeable,  the  Board's  of&cer  may 
make  a  similar  application  on  behalf  of  some  respect- 
able person  prepared  to  maintain  the  child  under  the 
bastardy  order.  It  may  be  well  for  the  relieving 
officer  to  remember  that  should  he  be  found  guilty  of 
promoting  by  threat  or  promise  the  marriage  of  the 
mother  of  an  illegitimate  child  he  may  be  punished  as 
a  misdemeanant. 

Keeping  Accounts. — The  relieving  officer  has  not 
many  books  to  keep ;  but  still  they  entail  a  fair 
amount  of  clerical  labour.  The  Application  Note-book 
should  contain  the  applicant's  history  (in  its  re- 
lationship to  the  Poor  Law)  in  detail.  The  cases  in  it 
should  be  numbered,  and  the  number  given  opposite 
the  entry  of  the  case  in  the  Report  Book.  This  will  be 
found  useful  for  reference.  Cases  should  not  be  entered 
into  the  Application  and  Report  Book  until  completed. 
The  report  in  this  book  must  be  the  officer's.  That 
cannot  be  if  the  case  be  entered  as  given  by  applicant 
without  proper  checking.  All  cases  appearing  in  the 
Application  and  Report  Book  that  have  become  charge- 
able should  be  numbered  consecutively,  and  every  dis- 
tinct application  received,  including  those  for  medical 
relief,  must  be  duly  entered  therein. 

In  giving  place  of  residence,  if  applicant  occupy  a 
room  or  rooms,  it  is  advisable  to  name  the  person  from 
whom  these  are  rented.  If  living  with  a  relative,  that 
person's  relationships  position,  and  circumstances  should 
be  briefly  stated.  The  occupation  of  applicant  should 
be  specified,  such  as  mason's  labourer,  dock  labourer, 
farm  labourer,  &c.  In  married  cases,  the  woman's 
trade  or  calling,  if  any,  should  also  be  named. 

In  filling  up  column  7,  an  illegitimate  child  is  de- 
scribed  ''deserted  child"  should    the  mother  be  a 
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lunatic  or  a  disabled  Workhouse  inmate,  or  undergoing 
penal  servitude,  or  out  of  England.  A  legitimate  child 
is  thus  termed  when  both  parents  come  under  these 
conditions,  or  else  one  of  them  and  the  other  deceased 
A  legitimate  child  is  termed  an  orphan  even  when  one 
parent  is  living,  providing  that  parent  comes  under 
one  of  the  conditions  already  named.  In  such  a  case 
the  circumstances  should  be  fully  entered  in  column  12. 
Dealing  with  column  8,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
not  able-bodied  and  the  able-bodied  are  not  divided 
simply  on  the  ground  of  age.  It  must  be  a  question 
of  fact.  If  a  person  is  physically  aWe  to  earn  his  or  her 
own  living,  then  such  a  one  is  able-bodied.  When  the 
case  is  a  man  with  children  dependent,  it  must  be 
decided  whether  he  is  physically  capable  of  earning 
sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  the  children  as  well  as 
himself.  If  he  is  not,  he  should  be  classed  as  not  able- 
bodied.  In  column  10  will  be  shown  what  the  appli- 
cant receives  from  clubs,  charitable  institutions,  or  as 
pension  money.  In  this  column  the  officer  might  also 
mention  whether  applicant  had  ever  joined  a  benefit 
society,  and  if  so,  why  he  ceased  membership.  Column  1 2 
should  contain  the  names,  addresses,  and  circumstances 
of  persons  liable  for  the  maintenance  of  applicant ;  the 
earnings,  if  any,  of  applicant  and  of  children  at  home ; 
amount  paid  in  rent  and  amount  received  from  lodgers. 
In  addition,  the  following  would  be  very  helpful  in- 
formation to  insert :  date  applicant  discontinued  work ; 
period  of  illness  ;  previous  relief  received.  The  officer 
might  also  briefly  mention  the  character  of  applicant, 
ana  also  whether  he  recommends  relief  or  not.  The 
orders  made  in  the  Application  and  Report  Book  should 
always  be  checked  with  the  Relief  Order  Book  immedi- 
ately following  the  Board  meeting.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  re-enter  cases  in  Report  Book  when  simply  renewing 
the  previous  order.  Should  there  be  material  altera- 
tions in  a  case  it  must  be  entered  afresh.  Various 
entries  relating  to  the  same  persons  should  be  connected 
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by  reference.  It  should  be  noted,  by  the  way,  that  an 
applicant  cannot  be  orcUred  into  the  Workhouse; 
"  Workhouse  offered  "  is  the  correct  form  of  entry,  and 
this  should  appear  in  column  20. 

The  Application  and  Report  Book  should  be  entered 
up  fully  and  carefully.  It  is  said  that  full  reports  in  this 
book  mean  less  entries  in  the  relief  list.  Whether  this 
is  so  or  not,  the  officer  who  reports  fully  and  accurately 
cannot  be  blamed  should  the  Relief  Committee  grant 
unnecessary  relief  or  give  it  indiscriminately. 

Outdoor  Relief  List, — When  entering  up  the 
statistical  total  of  this  book  the  officer  must  be  careful 
not  to  account  for  the  same  persons  twice.  Where  a 
man  received  relief  for  a  sick  member  or  members  of 
his  family,  only  himself  and  those  for  whom  he  is 
having  relief  must  be  numbered ;  and  when  burial 
expenses  are  allowed  for  one  of  a  family,  only  the 
surviving  head  must  be  entered.  Cases  originally 
classed  among  the  able-bodied  becoming  not  able- 
bodied  on  account  of  permanent  disability  should  be 
duly  transferred. 

Passing  by  the  Receipt  and  Expenditure,  the 
Voucher,  and  the  Statistical  Books,  there  are  three 
books  which  a  careful  officer,  especially  in  town  dis- 
tricts, will  find  most  useful.  These  are  (i)  a  '*  Mani- 
fold" Letter  Book  (in  the  absence  of  Tissue  Letter 
Book  and  Press) ;  (2)  a  Relief  Record  Book ;  and 
(3)  what  may  be  called  a  Character  Book.  All  letters 
received  by  relieving  officers  should  be  filed,  and 
copies  kept  of  all  letters  despatched.  The  first-named 
book  will  enable  him  to  do  the  latter  at  a  minimum  of 
labour.  The  second  book,  indexed  throughout,  should 
contain  the  names  of  all  persons  to  whom  relief  is 
granted,  with  dates  and  description  of  same.  The 
last-mentioned  should  be  a  good-sized  one  with  index, 
and  in  it  should  be  entered  summarised  reports  of  any 
ascertained  information  detrimental  to  the  character  of 
a  pauper  or  an  unsuccessful  applicant. 
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Preparation  of  Yearly  or  Half-yearly  Lists  of 
Paupers. — This  is  a  long  and  tedious  task  if  left  until 
dosing  of  accounts.  It  is  better  to  fill  in  the  names, 
addresses,  &c.,  week  by  week,  and  thus  leave  only  the 
money  columns  for  completion.  Cases  in  which  the 
relief  is  repaid,  either  in  part  or  whole,  should  be 
denoted,  otherwise  contributing  relatives  may  be  mis- 
judged, and  the  officer  suspected  of  laxity. 

Paying  Relief — A  number  of  Guardians  are  in 
favour  of  the  relief  being  paid  at  the  homes  of  the 
poor,  on  the  ground  that  such  a  system  would  ensure 
regular  and  frequent  visiting,  and  lessen  the  taint  of 
pauperism.  The  adoption  of  this  mode  would  necessi- 
tate doubling  the  number  of  relieving  officers  at  present 
employed.  It  would  certainly  result  in  more  visiting, 
but  as  the  visits  would  of  necessity  become  regular, 
they  would  not  be  of  much  value.  One  or  two  un- 
expected visits  are  worth  a  score  of  expected  ones. 
Regarding  the  feeling  of  pauperism,  this  is  experienced 
by  only  the  smaller  section  of  paupers,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  regular  weekly  call  of  the  officer 
would  conduce  to  its  removal.  The  pay  station 
system,  at  present  in  vogue,  cannot  be  replaced  by  a 
much  better  except  at  great  additional  expense.  It 
was  recommended  by  the  Local  Government  Board, 
and  has  been  well  tried.  Relieving  officers  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  provision  of  pay  stations. 
That  is  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  who  can 
make  the  rentals  of  the  same  a  legal  charge  upon  the 
rates.  It  has  been  said  that  it  is  the  practice  in  a 
Union  not  far  distant  for  paupers  to  pay  a  penny  each 
per  week  as  station  rent.  Such  a  thing,  if  true,  is 
both  ridiculous  and  disgraceful.  Only  on  a  first 
occasion,  or  under  exceptional  circumstances,  should 
the  relieving  officer  hand  relief  to  a  child.  Children 
should  not  be  familiarised  with  the  Poor  Law.  The 
town  relieving  officer  will  find  it  a  good  plan  to  divide 
his  list  of  paupers  into  two  sections  :  those  with  children 
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chargeable,  and  those  without.  If  the  former  are  paid 
first,  the  mothers  can  get  home  in  ample  time  to 
provide  for  the  children  coming  home  from  school. 
Before  paying  the  relief  to  this  section  the  officer  must 
satisfy  himself  that  the  children  have  duly  attended 
school.  This  information  is  generally  obtained  from 
school  attendance  cards.  These  cards  are  sometimes 
forgotten  or  mislaid  by  the  parent,  and  are  occasionally 
altered  by  the  child.  Their  use  also  is  thought  by 
some  Guardians  to  unnecessarily  pauperise  the  chil- 
dren. These  defects  are  not  prevalent  in  the  School 
Attendance  Book  system,  which  is  in  vogue  in  some 
Unions.  When  a  pauper  is  absent  on  pay  day  three 
or  four  times  in  succession,  and  the  reason  therefor  is 
unknown  to  the  officer,  a  visit  should  be  paid  to  as- 
certain the  cause.  Such  a  visit  will  sometimes  result 
in  a  special  report  to  the  Relief  Committee.  Because 
the  Board  has  ordered  relief  for  a  stated  period,  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  said  order  must  take  its  course. 
Under  certain  circumstances  the  relieving  officer  is 
perfectly  justified  in  withholding  the  ordinary  relief  on 
order.  In  withholding  relief  on  order  the  officer  must 
see  that  the  person  concerned  is  not  left  in  want 

The  relief  for  boarded-out  children  must  be  paid 
at  the  home,  and  as  often  as  possible  the  officer  should 
call  with  the  money  after  school  hours. 

Receiving  and  Checking  Applications  for  Relief,  and 
Visiting. — Several  superintendents  and  other  ex- 
perienced relieving  officers  were  asked  to  name  the 
most  important  duties  of  a  relieving  officer.  Without 
exception  they  replied :  Checking  applications  for 
relief,  and  visiting.  When  receiving  applications  the 
officer  may  find  it  necessary  in  a  few  cases  to  exhibit 
a  harsh  bearing.  In  general,  however,  applicants 
should  be  treated  with  kindness  and  consideration. 
The  officer  should  get  the  applicant  to  speak  freely 
concerning  his  history  and  circumstances,  and  this 
should  be  preliminary  to  the  use  of  the  Application 
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Note-book.  In  this  general  talk  will  sometimes  be 
found  a  point  which,  if  worked  upon,  will  result  in 
keeping  die  application  from  going  beyond  the  Report 
Book.  A  painstaking  officer  will  always  try  to  keep 
persons  from  becoming  paupers  when  the  needs  of 
the  case  can  be  otherwise  provided.  It  is  good  to 
recover  from  responsible  relatives  the  relief  granted 
to  a  needy  person,  but  it  is  better  to  bring  the  former 
into  willing  and  practical  sympathy  with  the  latter. 
The  officer  should  not  shrink  from  plying  the  applicant 
with  questions,  and  those  receiving  evasive  or  in- 
complete replies  should  be  noted  for  further  inquiry. 
Married  applicants  should  always  be  asked  to  produce 
the  marriage  certificate.  The  officer  should  press  for 
the  head  of  the  family  to  make  the  application  in 
person,  but  he  must  not  insist  upon  it. 

Having  received  an  application  the  officer  must 
proceed  to  check  it.  He  should  as  quickly  as  possible 
satisfy  himself  as  to  the  present  needs  of  the  applicant, 
and,  where  necessary,  make  prompt  provision  for  the 
same.  Should  he  consider  indoor  relief  the  more 
suitable,  and  this  is  refused,  the  officer  must  see  the 
applicant  does  not  remain  in  want.  Following  the 
check  on  the  present  needs  of  the  case  comes  that  on 
the  general  particulars.  These  embrace  the  character, 
&c,  of  applicant,  and  the  circumstances,  &c.,  of  the 
relatives.  To  do  this  part  of  the  work  properly  will 
frequently  occupy  several  hours,  but  whatever  time  it 
may  take,  the  officer  should  not  leave  the  case  until  he 
has  obtained  a  clear  conception  of  it,  and  can  present 
it  fully  to  his  Committee.  The  past  and  present 
character  of  applicant  is  required  to  enable  the 
Guardians  to  decide  what  kind  of  relief  to  offer.  It 
is  a  pity  this  aspect  of  a  case  receives  such  small  con- 
sideration. Only  the  deserving  poor  ought  to  have 
outdoor  relief,  and  that  should  be  adequate.  The 
destitute  poor,  whose  past  character  or  conduct  (par- 
ticularly during  the  couple  of  years  previous  to  applying) 
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has  been  bad  or  shiftless,  should  be  relieved  in  the 
Workhouse.  When  indoor  relief  is  refused  by  an 
applicant,  the  officer  must  see  he  is  not  left  in  want  of 
food  ;  but  this  should  not  be  given  for  the  mere  asking, 
it  should  be  provided  only  day  by  day.  This  treat- 
ment, and  the  assistance  of  the  landlord  and  sanitary 
authority,  generally  lead  to  the  applicant's  submission. 

Regarding  the  liability  of  relatives,  the  officer  should 
remember  that  the  daughters  and  wives,  if  they  have 
the  means  in  their  own  rights,  are  under  legal  obliga- 
tion ;  that  children  are  liable  for  their  mother,  even 
if  a  stepfather  be  living ;  that  a  stepfather  is  liable 
for  his  stepchildren,  if  their  mother  is  alive,  until  they 
attain  the  age  of  sixteen  ;  that  a  soldier  is  liable,  and 
may  be  reached  through  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War;  and  that  relatives  not  under  legal  obligations 
may  be  under  moral  ones,  of  which  fact  they  should  be 
reminded. 

An  application  receives  its  third  checking  when 
dealing  with  the  question  of  chargeability.  To  fix  a 
settlement  is  not  always  an  easy  matter,  but  as  this 
duty  devolves  mainly  upon  the  Clerk,  this  paper  need 
touch  upon  only  a  few  points. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  a  person,  including 
a  deserted  woman,  becomes  irremovable  after  twelve 
months'  residence  in  a  Union  without  relief.  A  woman 
separated  from  her  husband  by  mutual  agreement, 
however,  must  always  take  her  husband's  settlement 
Irish  paupers,  who  have  resided  in  this  country  for 
five  years  continuously,  cannot  be  removed  back  to 
Ireland.  To  effect  the  removal  of  a  person  born  in 
Scotland,  Ireland,  Isle  of  Man,  Scilly,  Jersey,  or 
Guernsey,  the  pauper  must  be  brought  before  magis- 
trates and  their  warrant  for  removal  obtained.  In 
these  cases  the  wife  and  children  cannot  be  removed 
without  the  husband.  Although  a  pauper  chargeable 
on  account  of  temporary  disablement  cannot  be  re- 
moved, a  pauper  permanently  disabled  may ;  and  the 
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relieving  officer  should  report  to  the  Clerk  any  remov- 
able case  that  has  changed  from  the  former  class  to 
the  latter. 

Relief  Committees. — The  officer  must  do  his  utmost 
to  appear  before  the  Relief  Committee  at  the  appointed 
time.  He  should  present  the  Guardians  with  a  full 
written  report  of  each  case,  and  where  the  Chairman 
does  not  read  this  out,  the  officer  should.  Of  course 
a  relieving  officer  cannot  dictate  concerning  cases,  but 
he  may  suggest  and  recommend,  and  should  certainly 
advise  when  the  Committee  is  likely  to  act  illegally. 
If  a  Committee  persist  in  making  an  illegal  order,  the 
officer  must  respectfully  but  firmly  decline  to  execute 
it.  The  officer  must  beware  of  becoming  the  servant 
of  an  individual  Guardian  or  of  a  section.  He  is 
the  Board's  officer.  He  should  nevertheless  always 
be  prepared  to  carry  out  the  reasonable  recommenda- 
tions and  wishes  of  any  Guardian.  Occasionally  an 
officer  is  troubled  by  a  Guardian — ^usually  a  new  one — 
who  has  a  wrong  notion  of  his  duties  and  authority. 
This  Guardian  is  ever  ready  to  support  the  smooth- 
tongued applicant.  He  sometimes  assumes  the  r6le 
of  the  relieving  officer.  He  is  given  to  making 
promises  before  cases  are  investigated  and  laid  before 
the  Committee.  It  is  he  (not  the  Committee)  who 
grants  relief  and  increases  the  same.  He  has  an  idea 
that  the  relieving  officer  must  always  accept  his  orders 
and  do  his  bidding.  Such  a  Guardian  needs  to  be 
reminded  that  "except  where  otherwise  ordered  by 
the  Local  Government  Board,  no  Guardian  has  any 
power  to  act,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  except  as  a  member 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  "  (4  &  5  William  I V.,  c.  76, 
s.  38)- 

Finale. — In  conclusion,  it  may  not  be  entirely  out 
of  place  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  points  affecting  the 
performance  of  the  duties  of  relieving  officers.  If  these 
duties  are  to  be  carried  out  efficiently,  the  officers  must  1 

be  given  workable  districts  and   reasonable  salaries.  ^ 
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Many  questions  have  to  be  considered  before  it  can  be 
decided  what  is  a  workable  district  Such  as :  Is  the 
population  dense  or  otherwise ;  is  it  poor  or  not ;  is  it 
a  settled  or  shifting  one;  and  is  the  work  of  the 
labouring  class  regular  or  irregular?  The  opposites 
exist  in  nearly  all  large  towns.  In  a  purely  seaport 
town,  for  instance,  the  dock  district  will  be  found  more 
thickly  populated  and  poorer  than  the  other  part  of  the 
town.  An  experienced  Poor  Law  officer  in  the  Mid-^ 
lands  is  of  opinion  that  a  town  relieving  officer  should 
not  be  expected  to  attend  to  more  than  200  standings 
cases  in  addition  to  the  temporary  ones.  An  able 
London  officer  is  of  opinion  that  districts  should  be 
formed  on  the  basis  of  population  and  class  of  people. 
In  a  poor  part  of  a  town  he  would  allot  to  one  officer 
from  12,000  to  15,000  people  ;  in  a  comparatively  poor 
part,  20,000;  and  in  the  best  part  of  the  town,  from 
25,000  to  30,000.  Regarding  the  question  of  salary, 
experienced  leaders  in  the  Poor  Law  world  assert  it  is 
an  unwise  policy  to  underpay  the  relieving  officer.  He 
has  onerous  and  difficult  duties  to  perform.  Through 
his  hands  pass  large  sums  of  money.  By  negligence 
or  inefficiency  he  may  cause  the  unnecessary  expendi- 
ture of  much  money  and  needless  suffering  among  the 
poor.  He  has  been  described  as  **  the  pivot  of  the 
Poor  Law."  Underpaid  men  do  not  usually  remain 
contented  officers ;  discontented  ones  frequently  become 
careless  workers  ;  and  negligent  and  inefficient  workers 
cannot  satisfactorily  perform  the  duties  of  relieving 
officers. 


DISCUSSION. 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  Mr  F.  J.  Beavan  (Cardiff)i  who- 
desired  to  say  that  he  had  been  impressed  by  the  paper  and  by  what 
seemed  to  him  an  indisputable  fact — that  Mr  Styles  was  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  duties  of  relieving  officers  from  the  legal  side. 
He  seemed  to  have  compassed  the  whole  of  the  duties,  got  a  clear 
understanding  of  what  they  were,  and  had  given  a  recital  of  them  in 
a  very  lucid  and  classified  form.     He  had  produced  a  docoment  of 
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importance,  and  he  ventured  to  congratulate  the  Newport  Union 
upon  having  an  officer  who  understcxxl  his  duties  so  thoroughly. 
(Hear,  hear.)  But  he  had  been  more  particularly  struck,  not  only 
with  his  knowledge  of  the  duties  from  the  legal  side,  but  what  he 
would  denominate  the  moral  side.  He  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  officers 
taking  care,  of  being  sympathetic,  and  of  getting  not  only  to  know 
the  dicamstances  attending  a  particular  case,  but  the  merits  and 
dements  from  beginning  to  end,  and  of  being  careful  not  to  wound 
unnecessarily  the  feelings  of  people  with  whom  they  were  brought 
into  contact  The  element  of  sympathy  was  of  paramount  import- 
ance in  the  proper  discharge  of  important  and  delicate  duties,  such 
as  diose  a  relieving  officer  had  to  perform.  He  had  also  been  struck 
with  the  fact  emphasised  in  the  paper  that  relieving  officers  should  be 
nien  who  were  cautious  and  capable,  and  they  should  be  paid  accord- 
ingly. He  noticed  that  Mr  Styles  hinted — ^and  he  thought  properly 
so— that  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  persons  was  Uie  extreme 
number  whidi  should  come  within  the  purview  of  one  officer's  super- 
vision. In  Cardiff  they  had  only  got  four  officers  to  a  population  of 
165,000,  and  they  had  long  felt  tiiere  that  the  relieving  officers'  work 
most  necessarily  be  more  or  less  imperfectly  done,  not  by  reason  of 
any  deficiency  on  the  part  of  the  officers,  but  beomse  the  districts 
were  altogether  too  la^e  to  be  fairly  and  thoroughly  worked  He 
hoped  Mr  Bircham,  who  was  present,  would  not  note  the  fact  to  which 
he  had  referred  He  felt  that  they  had  had  a  paper  of  very  great 
importance  placed  before  them,  and  he  thought  they  should  feel 
greatly  obliged  to  Mr  Styles  for  it     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  CowpsR  Coles  (Crickhowell)  said  the  previous  speaker  had 
looked  at  the  paper  more  from  the  town  point  of  view.  There  were 
a  good  many  difficulties  to  be  contended  with  in  the  rural  districts, 
where  the  duties  of  the  relieving  officers  were  increased  by  Guardians 
giving  a  lot  of  small  doles  instead  of  adequate  relief.  That  added 
greatly  to  the  work  of  the  officers  in  the  rural  districts,  and  he  hoped 
that  as  Guardians  they  would  realise  the  necessity  of  making  the 
relief  adequate.  (Hear,  hear.)  A  good  deal  of  the  difficulty  which 
arose  firom  the  giving  of  small  doles  was  due  to  the  fact  that  Guardians 
with  large  hearts  were  sometimes  a  little  indiscreet  in  expressing  views 
in  front  of  paupers,  instead  of  listening  and  keeping  quiet  until  they 
got  to  the  Board  meeting.  He  thought  the  relieving  officer  was 
almost  the  pivot  of  Poor  Law  in  rural  districts.  They  had  to  look 
to  him  not  only  in  the  matter  of  relief,  but  he  had  also  to  undertake 
the  responsibility  of  reporting  on  children  nursed  out  He  hoped 
the  time  would  soon  come  when  relieving  officers  would  have  to 
show  some  qualification  for  the  positions  they  filled.  If  they  wanted 
to  get  a  boy  into  the  Post  Office,  he  had  to  pass  an  examination ;  if  a 
vacancy  arose  nnder  the  County  Council  or  some  other  public  body, 
a  person  filling  it  had  to  show  some  qualification  before  he  was  ap- 
pointed ;  while  if  a  vacancy  occurred  in  a  rural  district,  some  local 
man  was  pitchforked  into  the  position  without  any  knowledge  of  the 
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work  he  would  have  to  perform.  And  he  could  not  help  thinking 
that  if  the  Local  Government  Board  encouraged  the  training  of  re- 
lieving officers,  and  saw  that  they  knew  the  rudiments  of  the  Poor 
Law  they  would  get  better  men,  and  would  no  longer  experience  the 
•difficulties  that  now  arose  through  men  being  put  into  appointments 
for  which  they  had  had  no  training,  because  he  felt  that  in  the  rural 
districts  they  would  have  to  look  to  their  help  a  good  deal  more  than 
they  did,  especially  if  anything  was  to  be  done  with  regard  to  the 
burning  question  of  the  treatment  of  the  feeble-minded.  It  would 
be  one  of  the  duties  of  the  relieving  officer  to  report  upon  these  as  he 
reported  upon  paupers.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Colonel  PicTON  Evans  (Cardigan)  confessed  to  being  very  much 
interested  in  the  paper  read.  It  covered  a  large  area,  and  gave  nearly 
everybody  facts  from  which  they  could  select  points  for  discussion. 
He  proposed  to  deal  simply  with  the  individual  Guardian  and  out- 
door relief.  As  far  as  the  former  was  concerned,  he  was  afraid  he 
was  very  often  anxious  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  his  friend  the 
applicant  He  went  to  the  relieving  officer  and  had  a  talk  with  him 
which  resulted  frequently  in  great  injustice  being  done,  because  one 
was  apt  to  favour  one's  friends,  and  when  an  application  came  before 
the  Relief  Committee  they  had  the  advocacy  of  these  individual 
Guardians.  With  regard  to  outdoor  relief,  he  believed  many 
Guardians  had  expressed  the  wish  that  it  sho\ild  be  discontinued 
on  the  ground  of  expense.  He  thought,  however,  Ihat  this  would 
be  a  mistake,  though  there  were  no  doubt  many  cases  where  outdoor 
relief  was  given  and  where  indoor  relief  might  be  preferable.  As  to 
the  question  of  expense,  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  These 
were  matters  which  Relief  Committees  ought  to  look  closely  into. 
The  average  outdoor  relief  was  much  too  large  in  comparison  with 
the  indoor  relief.  As  Guardians  they  represented  not  only  the  poor 
but  the  ratepayers  also,  whose  interests  should  be  watched,  although 
•certain  people  thought  their  first  duty  was  to  look  after  the  deserving 
poor.  He  would  like  very  much  if  Guardians  would  look  more 
closely  into  these  matters. 

Mr  William  James  (Pembroke)  said  there  was  one  matter  he 
would  like  to  refer  to  in  regard  to  Relief  Committees.  If  a  person 
was  found  destitute  or  requiring  relief,  the  matter  was  brought  before 
the  Guardians,  and,  in  the  case  of  parents,  one  of  the  first  duties  of 
the  relieving  officer  was  to  ascertain  whether  there  were  any  children 
who  were  responsible  for  their  support  The  officer  might  report 
that  there  were  a  certain  number  of  children  who  were  giving  relief 
in  kind.  That,  he.  regretted  to  say,  was  accepted  by  the  Board,  and 
a  lesser  amount  given  to  the  parents  in  consequence.  In  all  these 
cases,  whatever  was  given  by  the  children  should  be  given  through 
the  relieving  officer.  He  admitted  it  was  the  case  that  they  might 
be  a  little  partial  now  and  again,  or,  at  any  rate,  have  partial  views ; 
but  at  the  same  time  he  thought  it  ought  to  be  made  incumbent 
upon  the  relieving  officer  to  consult  the  Guardians  of  every  parish 
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before  a  case  was  brought  on  at  the  Board  meeting.  This  was  not 
always  neglected ;  but  sometimes  there  were  cases  brought  forward 
where  the  relieving  officer  had  not  consulted  the  Guardians  of  the 
pirishes  to  which  they  belonged. 

Mr  D.  H.  Williams  (Gower),  while  congratulating  the  author 
upon  the  ability  with  which  he  had  dealt  with  the  subject,  could  not 
help  feeling  that  the  paper  would  have  much  more  eflfect  if  it  were 
read  also  at  a  conference  of  relieving  officers.  (Hear,  hear.)  It 
provided  a  veritable  handbook  for  the  relieving  officer  who  wished 
to  do  his  duty  properly,  and  he  sincerely  trusted  that  means  would 
be  found  of  putting  it  into  the  hands  of  every  officer  in  the  South 
Wales  District  Mr  Styles  had  described  the  duties  of  the  pjosition, 
and  explained  how,  in  his  opinion,  they  ought  to  be  carried  out* 
This,  as  he  had  indicated,  was  more  a  matter  for  the  consideration 
of  relieving  officers  than  members  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians,  though 
it  was  no  doubt  very  interesting  also  to  the  latter.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  there  were  some  Guardians  and  relieving  officers  who  invited 
people  to  become  paupers  rather  than  otherwise.  That,  he  thought, 
was  a  mistake ;  they  ought  to  keep  them  off  the  relief  list  if  they,  pos- 
sibly could.  Then  it  had  been  suggested  by  Mr  Styles  that  only  the 
deserving  poor  should  be  granted  outdoor  relief.  Personally  his 
views  were  against  present*day  opinion  that  a  larger  sum  should  be 
given  in  outdoor  relief  than  indoor  relief.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
they  were  (voceeding  on  wrong  lines.  If  they  made  all  relief 
indoor  some  deserving  people  would  no  doubt  be  hard  hit ;  but  he 
hoped  an  old  age  pension  scheme  would  soon  be  adopted,  and  that 
they  would  then  be  enabled  to  do  away  with  outdoor  relief.  As  to 
another  point  raised  in  the  paper,  he  admitted  that  Guardians, 
especially  new  members,  were  sometimes  too  much  in  favour  of 
applicants  who  came  to  them  seeking  relief.  They  said  to  the 
people,  **  Ob,  you  come  to  me,  and  I'll  put  it  all  right."  It  was 
wrong  to  use  their  sympathies  or  prejudices  to  the  advantage  or 
detriment  of  a  person  applying  for  relief.  He  thought,  however, 
that  if  the  relieving  officers  made  use  of  the  knowledge  obtained  by 
the  Guardians  it  would  be  a  good  thing. 

Rev.  Teifion  Richards  (Swansea)  agreed  that  there  were  many 
good  points  in  the  paper,  but  that  while  he  appreciated  these,  he  was 
disposed  to  agree  with  the  previous  speaker  that  it  would  have  been 
better  had  it  been  read  at  a  conference  of  relieving  officers.  He 
did  not  agree  with  the  view  that  it  was  necessary  for  an  officer  to 
assume  a  harsh  bearing  to  an  applicant  There  were  some  who 
thought  that  all  paupers  should  be  treated  on  the  same  plan.  In 
the  outlying  districts  there  were  paupers  who  felt  very  much  the 
&ct  that  they  had  to  go  for  relief  at  all,  and  it  was  certainly  desir- 
able that  discrimination  should  be  made.  He  hoped  Mr  Styles 
would  read  his  paper  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Relieving  Officers,  if  there  was  such  an  organisation  in  existence. 

Rev.  D.  BsAVAN  JoMSS  (Newport,  Mon.),  as  the  Vice-Chairman 
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of  the  Newport  Union,  said  he  fdt  proud  of  Mr  Styles.  He  was 
hardly  three  years  old  in  the  capacity  in  which  he  was  now  acting, 
but  already  he  had  rendered  excellent  service.  The  speaker  added 
that  it  was  a  growing  conviction  of  his  that  there  was  a  missing  link 
somewhere  in  the  books  provided  in  connection  with  the  administra- 
tion of  Poor  Law  relief.  A  man,  for  instance,  might  be  ordered 
relief  for  a  month  and  be  able  to  return  to  his  work  before  the  time 
had  expired.  What  system  had  they  of  checking  cases  of  this  kind  ? 
He  did  not  suggest  that  there  were  any  cases  where  relief  granted 
had  not  been  paid,  but  he  thought  there  ought  to  be  a  book  pro- 
vided in  which  a  record  of  any  such  cases  that  might  arise  should  be 
kept  He  felt  also  that  as  Guardians  they  did  not  help  the  relieving 
officers  as  much  as  they  should.  Personally,  whenever  he  was  at 
home  he  made  a  point  of  attending  the  pay  station  and  rendering  all 
the  assistance  he  could. 

Mr  J.  Williams  (Brecon)  stated  that  sometimes  Relief  Com- 
mittees found  individual  Guardians  of  the  kind  referred  to  by  Mr 
Styles,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  new  member,  who  tried  to  work 
wonders,  and  to  show  that  he  could  do  something  which  his  prede- 
cessor could  not  He  thought  that  as  Guardians  they'ought  to  pre- 
vent these  members  settling  matters  beforehand,  and  see  that  every- 
thing was  transacted  with  the  consent  of  the  full  Board.  He  knew 
from  experience  that  often  deserving  people  did  not  get  what  they 
ought  to,  while  the  undeserving  who  push^  themselves  to  the  front, 
received  more  than  they  were  entitled  to.  With  regard  to  indoor 
relief  he  did  not  agree  with  it,  except  very  special  cases,  and  had 
never  wished  to  be  a  party  to  the  removal  of  any  person  intp  the 
Workhouse  if  the  relief  could  be  administered  at  home. 

Mr  DuTFiELD  (Newport,  Mon.)  urged  that  there  should  at  all 
times  be  good  feeling  between  the  relieving  officers  of  a  Union, 
because  cases  were  frequently  changing  from  one  district  to  another, 
and  if  good  feeling  prevailed  the  character  of  applicants  who  had 
been  in  receipt  of  relief  from  one  district  prior  to  removal  followed 
them.  In  Newport,  he  was  bound  to  say,  they  had  very  good  officers 
indeed,  although  they  had  had  their  chapter  of  accidents.  There  was 
one  thing  that  might  be  said  about  the  assistance  of  Guardians. 
There  was  a  custom  prevalent  in  their  Union  that  where  there  was  a 
pay  station  the  Guardians  assembled  regularly  on  pay-day  for  the 
purpose  of  becoming  acquainted  with  applicants  for  relief.  They 
visited  them  afterwards,  and  he  could  not  lay  too  much  stress 
on  the  assistance  given  in  this  direction  by  the  lady  Guardians, 
who  were  very  often  able  to  obtain  information  which  a  man 
could  not  secure.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  visited  the  homes  of 
people,  and,  as  they  were  aware,  the  character  of  the  individual 
was  very  often  indicated  by  the  state  of  the  home.  They  had 
four  relieving  officers,  and  had  appointed  within  the  last  five  or 
six  years  a  general  relieving  officer  or  superintendent.  They 
found  that  he  had  been  able  to  render  very  valuable  assistance  in 
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cross  Tisitiiig  cases,  and  in  making  inquiries  respecting  children 
placed  out,  or  dealing  with  the  removal  of  lunatics.  They  had  been 
peculiarly  fortunate  in  the  selection  of  their  officer,  and  he  had 
saved  his  salary  over  and  over  again,  and  had  been  simply  invaluable. 
As  regards  indoor  relief  there  was  a  time  when  he  did  not  like  to 
enforce  an  order,  though  he  was  free  to  admit  that  his  earlier  views  on 
this  point  had  undergone  some  modification.  They  had  erected  at 
Newport,  at  a  cost  of  between  fifty  and  sixty  thousand  pounds,  a  new 
Workhouse  on  modem  lines,  and  should  the  Conference  be  held 
diere  he  lK^)ed  they  would  be  able  to  show  the  representatives  over 
tiie  institution. 

Mr  Jenkins  (Bedwdlty)  had  known  Mr  Styles  before  he  received 
his  present  appointment,  and  r^aided  him  as  a  very  able  young  man. 
It  struck  him,  too,  that  the  paper,  excellent  as  it  undoubtedly  was, 
would  have  been  more  suitable  for  a  conference  of  relieving  officers. 
At  the  same  time  he  thought  it  was  very  useful  not  only  for  the  Guar- 
dtans  attending  the  Conference,  but  for  all  Guardians  throughout  the 
Principality,  inasmuch  as  it  cleared  up  many  points  upon  which  doubt 
had  ezbted  in  regard  to  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law.  There 
was  no  doubt  a  dUffeience  of  opinion  on  some  of  the  points  which 
had  been  raised,  but  notwithstanding  this  he  was  certain  that  Mr 
Styles  was  perfecdy  right  in  all  he  had  said.  As  Guardians,  they 
did  not  always  agree  in  regard  to  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law, 
but  this  was  not  due  to  any  want  of  sympathy  on  their  part  Un- 
fortunately they  had  to  follow  the  letter  and  not  the  spirit  of  the  law. 

Mr  Lewis  Lewis  (Bedwellty)  also  congratulated  the  writer  of  the 
paper,  and  said  with  respect  to  the  removal  of  lunatics  who  were 
not  paupers  that  if  the  rdieving  officer  was  not  responsible,  he  would 
like  to  know  who  was.  He  had  taken  an  active  interest  in  Poor  Law 
work  for  a  great  many  years,  and  in  most  instances  of  the  kind  re- 
ferred to  it  was  the  rdieving  officer  who  had  been  called  in.  He 
resided  tius  as  a  serious  matter,  and  would  be  glad  if  Mr  Styles 
would  tell  them  whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  to  these  cases  if  not  that 
ef  the  relieving  officer.  As  to  outdoor  and  indoor  relief  his  Board 
was  getting  more  convinced  every  day  that  they  should  exercise  sym- 
pathy and  that  they  should  give  more  outdoor  relief  in  deserving 
eases.  Outdoor  relief,  moreover,  did  not  cost  so  much,  the  cost  of 
maintenance  outside  being  4s.,  as  against  5s.  6^d.  inside.  He  must 
say,  however,  that  the  House  was  more  useful  in  dealing  with  the 
dass  of  men  who  formed  the  subject  of  the  previous  day's  discussion. 
It  had  been  said  that  there  was  a  taint  of  pauperism  in  asking  people 
to  go  to  a  pay  station,  but  his  opinion  was  that  for  the  relieving 
officer  to  go  to  their  houses  in  a  populous  district  was  an  even 
greater  taint  of  pauperism.  He  would  hke  to  say  also  that  he  was  in 
httmony  with  the  observation  of  Mr  Styles  as. to  the  undesirability  of 
allowing  children  to  fetch  relief.  By  allowing  them  to  do  so,  the 
children  got  so  well  educated  in  it  that  the  tendency  was  to  bring 
them  into  the  ranks.    He  thought  the  Conference,  too,  should  take 
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into  consideration  the  great  hardship  of  disfranchising  men  and 
women  who,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  were  obliged  to  apply  for 
relief.  Many  good  citizens  were  deprived  of  their  votes  in  this  way, 
and  he  hoped  the  time  was  not  far  distant  when  an  alteration  of  the 
existing  system  would  be  effected.  He  entirely  agreed  with  the  view 
expressed  as  to  the  importance  of  relieving  officers  being  in  touch 
with  one  another.  In  the  Bedwellty  Union  there  were  four  reheving 
officers,  who  received  between  them  ^570. 

Colonel  Morris  (Llandilo  Fawr)  thought  it  would  be  well  if  they 
could  lighten  the  duties  of  relieving  officers.  There  was  a  simple 
way  of  doing  it.  He  did  not  think  as  Guardians  that  they  had  done 
their  duty.  Personally,  he  must  say  he  pleaded  guilty  to  not  having 
inquired  into  causes  before  answering  a  question  by  the  Chairman 
as  to  whether  the  party  applying  was  really  deserving  of  relief  or 
not  After  some  three  or  four  months  he  discovered  that  he  had  not 
done  his  duty.  Since  he  had  done  his  best  to  carry  it  out  But 
what  had  been  the  result?  He  had  been  persecuted  and  maligned, 
and  his  life  was  made  a  burden  to  him  for  some  time.  How- 
ever, he  faced  the  music,  and  had  overcome  all  opposition,  and  as 
long  as  he  was  a  Guardian  of  the  Poor  he  would  endeavour  to  con- 
tinue to  do  his  duty.  Then  as  to  Mr  Styles'  remarks  concerning  the 
moral  duties  of  relieving  officers,  he  must  say  that  in  their  part  of  the 
country — and  he  supposed  theirs  was  no  different  to  other  parts — 
people  were  getting  quite  shameless.  They  allowed  their  aged 
moUier  or  father  to  get  relief  when  they  were  well  able  to  keep  them  in 
affluence.  He  knew  of  men  earning  from  eighteen  to  twenty  shillings 
a  day — ^he  spoke  from  the  book — who  aUowai  their  parents  to  receive 
five  shillings  a  week  from  the  Poor  Law  funds.  (Shame.)  The^ 
were  a  Christian  nation,  but  he  was  sorry  to  say  from  his  own  expen* 
ence  that  a  large  number  of  people  seemed  to  forget  the  Fifth  Com- 
mandment entirely.  He  would  like  to  hear  a  sermon  now  and  again 
on  that  very  text  Reference  had  been  made  the  previous  day  to  the 
pulpit,  and  he  thought  that  much  good  would  accrue  if  the  clergy  and 
ministers  would  impress  upon  the  people  the  duty  of  carrying  out  the 
Fifth  Commandment  He  had  been  in  India,  a  country  with  a 
population  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions.  Was  there  a  Poor 
Law  there  ?  No.  In  India  there  was  no  Poor  Law.  Every  man 
looked  after  his  own  poor  relatives.  They  never  heard  of  anybody- 
receiving  parish  relief  there,  and  he  hoped  that,  as  a  Christian  nation, 
they  would  take  a  lesson  fi^om  those  very  people  whom  they  called 
Pagans.     (Hear,  hear.) 

The  Chairman,  referring  to  Colonel  Morris's  suggestion,  assured 
him  that  he  would  be  ready  to  preach  the  sermon  on  the  hnes  sug- 
gested at  any  time  in  either  church  or  chapel,  and,  what  was  more,  to 
do  it  free  of  charge.  (Laughter  and  applause.)  He  was  ashamed 
of  a  ^ood  many  people  who  came  before  the  Board  and  said,  I  will 
give  sixpence  if  David  or  John  will  give  sixpence,  and  so  on.  They 
ought  to  keep  their  poor  parents,  and  be  glad  to  do  so.     (Hear,  hear.) 
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Rev.  Father  O'Reilly  (Merthyr),  who  followed,  said  he  had 
attended  a  simiiar  Conference  at  Brecon  about  twelve  years  ago,  and 
was  pleased  to  observe  the  improvement  in  the  attendance  on  the 
present  occasion.  Every  one  of  them  would  go  back  with  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  useful  knowledge  as  a  result  of  that  gathering, 
and  would  be  able  to  report  favourably  to  their  respective  Boards  on 
the  advantage  that  had  accrued  from  it  The  speaker  took  exception 
to  the  suggestion  that  it  was  sometimes  necessary  to  treat  applicants 
harshly,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  relieving  officer's  advice 
would  have  much  more  effect  if  he  treated  them  in  a  kindly  and 
courteous  manner  than  by  the  adoption  of  harsh  measures,  even  in 
the  case  of  the  criminal  poor.  He  had  found  this  so  in  his  own  ex- 
perience. He  did  not  think  there  was  any  occasion  for  the  use  of 
harsh  or  severe  measures  in  any  case.  The  author  of  the  paper  had 
suggested  that  in  the  poor  part  of  the  town  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
thousand  people  should  be  allotted  to  one  officer.  He  thought  these 
figures  were  based  upon  the  fact  that  relieving  officers  generally  acted 
as  collectors  and  pay-derks  as  well.  He  thought  this  was  a  great 
mistake.  They  had  found  it  a  great  advantage  to  separate  these 
offices  in  Merthyr,  especially  as  it  guaranteed  the  independence  of 
the  relieving  officer  in  dealing  with  the  poor,  because  people  were 
frequently  under  the  impression  that  a  collector,  instead  of  collecting 
for  the  poor,  was  collecting  for  himself.  It  also  caused  them  to  lose 
confidence  in  the  officer.  The  separation  of  the  offices  had  this 
additional  advantage — that  it  gave  the  relieving  officer  much  more 
time  for  visiting,  checking  his  accounts,  and  for  carrying  out  his  other 
duties.  He  was  personally  in  favour  of  giving  adequate  outdoor 
rdief  in  all  possible  circumstances.  He  thought  it  was  much  better 
to  begin  with,  and  they  could  be  more  generous  in  dealing  with  the 
poor  outside  than  they  could  by  treating  them  inside.  Of  course 
there  were  cases  which  they  must  deal  with  in  the  Workhouse,  and  if 
Guardians  understood  their  duties  they  would  be  able  to  ascertain 
the  different  cases  which  ought  to  be  treated  in  the  Workhouse  and 
those  which  ought  to  be  treated  outside.  He  wished  especially  to 
encourage  the  old  tradition  amongst  the  poor  that  it  was  degrading 
to  go  into  the  Workhouse.  If  they  encouraged  this  idea  instead  of 
always  offering  the  House,  it  would  prevent  a  great  many  people  be- 
coming paupers. 

Mr  George  Jones  (Newport)  quite  agreed  with  the  last  speaker 
that  it  was  not  necessary  to  use  harshness  in  regard  to  any  case,  but 
that  they  should  hear  the  whole  of  an  applicant's  statement,  whether 
they  agreed  with  it  or  not.  Personally,  he  thought  "firmness" 
would  have  been  a  better  expression,  and  this  was  no  doubt  what  the 
writer  of  the  paper  had  in  his  mind.  Mr  Styles  was  about  the  very 
last  man  he  knew  who  would  show  harshness  towards  a  single  person 
in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  he  was  sure  that  the 
word  in  the  paper  was  not  that  which  he  had  really  intended  to  use. 
It  was  quite  true  that  Guardians  occupied  public  positions,  and  they 
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often  regretted  having  to  ask  people  into  the  House.  They  were 
prepared  now  in  his  Union  to  deal  with  the  undeserving  poor  in  the 
House.  But  his  sympathies  were  with  the  deserving  poor  outside, 
and  he  could  respect  their  feelings.  He  knew  of  a  case  where  a 
pauper  was  sent  into  the  House  owing  to  the  daughter  who  had 
looked  after  him  being  removed  to  an  asylum.  He  stated,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Master  and  the  medical  officer  and  himself,  that  he 
would  rather  starve  on  the  roadside  than  remain  in  die  House, 
and  he  did  not  eat  anything  or  sleep  during  the  two  or  three  nights 
that  he  remained  there. 

Mr  Edward  Jones  (Aberystwyth),  referring  to  the  point  men- 
tioned  by  Mr  Styles  respecting  insurance  money,  said  the  Conference 
would  like  to  know  whether  the  Post  Office  should  not  afford  &cilitieB 
for  enabling  a  relieving  officer  to  find  out  whether  there  was  any 
money  standii^  to  the  credit  of  paupers.  He  might  be  wrong,  but 
there  was  a  general  impression  that  there  was  a  difficulty  on  this  point 

Mr  Crabbb  (Newport),  said :  Mr  Cowper  Coles  had  ui:^  Uie 
importance  of.  candidates  for  relieving  officerships  being  obliged  to 
pass  an  examination.  He  was  fully  in  sympathy  with  this  suggestion 
for  this  reason :  when  Mr  Styles  was  appointed  to  his  present  posi- 
tion the  number  of  applications  received  was  so  great  that  it  was 
exceedingly  difficult  to  distinguish  the  wheat  from  the  chaff.  He 
would  like  to  say  also  that  they  ought  to  put  a  stop  to  .the  practice 
of  lobbying^  or  canvassing  for  support  for  particular  candidates. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Every  candidate  should  be  elected  purely  and  soldy 
on  his  merits,  and  if  it  was  possible  to  secure  some  system  of  exami- 
nation, he  was  sure  that  it  would  more  than  pay  them.  He  was 
free  to  admit  now  that  he  did  not  vote  for  Mr  Styles,  but  he  was 
also  willing  to  confess  that  he  was  never  more  glad  than  that  he  was 
defeated  on  that  occasion,  because  Mr  Styles  had  obtained  such  a 
thorough  grasp  of  his  work  that  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians  felt  they  must  increase  his  salary.  And  never  was  an 
increase  more  justified  than  in  his  case.  One  suggestion  which 
he  had  made  as  to  the  character  book  was  a  really  valuable  one. 
If  a  record  were  kept  in  this  way  of  the  characters  of  applicants  they 
would  be  able  to  discriminate,  and  those  who  had  joined  a  friendly 
society  should  receive  more  consideration  than  those  who  had  taken 
no  trouble  to  provide  for  themselves.  There  was  no  doubt  these 
reports  could  be  of  immense  service.  He  was  also  of  opinion  that 
people  should  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Guardians  any  cases  of 
imposition  which  came  under  their  notice.  People  outside  some- 
times said,  "  What  extravagant  people  you  are ! "  and  yet  they  never, 
as  a  rule,  informed  the  Guardians  if  they  knew  of  a  case  where 
relief  was  being  given  to  an  undeserving  applicant  If  the  public 
would  only  let  the  Guardians  know  when  they  were  being  imposed 
upon,  they  would  assist  them  immensdy.  He  was  very  lai^^y  in 
sympathy  with  the  proposal  to  limit  the  number  of  people  to  be 
allotted  to  one  officer,  and  considered  that  if  further  officers  were 
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thej  should  be  a|ypointed.  With  regard  to  the  question  of 
iosmmnce  money,  there  was  no  doubt  that  frequently  a  man  died  who 
had  becm  a  hard  worker  during  his  life,  but  who,  in  consequence  of 
die  state  of  his  health,  could  not  get  insured  In  one  case  a  widow 
received  ^38  from  a  provident  fund.  The  poor  woman  was  induced 
to  spend  something  like  £ij.  los.  on  the  Amend  and  in  purchasing 
mourning,  no  less  than  five  coaches  being  employed,  and  when  they 
were  asked  if  they  could  not  do  scnnething  for  her,  he  inquired  of 
h^,  "Where  are  your  friends  now?"  They  induced  her  to  spend 
all  her  money,  and  then  sent  her  to  the  Guardians  for  relief.  That 
was  a  case  where  the  woman  might  wdl  have  exclaimed,  ^'Save  me 
from  my  friends."  He  was  sure,  with  respect  to  the  point  mentioned 
by  Father  O'Reilly,  that  Mr  Styles  had  not  the  fointest  idea  of  using 
harshness  towards  any  one,  especially  in  a  deserving  case.  (Hear, 
hear.)  One  of  the  elements  in  the  success  of  a  relieving  officer  was 
Uie  fxevalence  of  good  feeling  between  the  Guardians  and  himself. 
And  he  believed  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  a  Board  where  better 
feeling  prevailed  in  this  respect  than  at  Newport.  On  the  question 
of  payment,  he  would  simply  remind  them  that  the  labourer  was 
worthy  of  his  hire,  and  that  if  they  wanted  good  service  they  must 
pay  good  salaries  for  it 

Mr  H.  HiCRBBRT  (Llandilo  Fawr),  said  the  duties  of  a  relieving 
officer  were  very  impcvtant,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  they 
were  carried  out  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  At  Llandilo  they  had 
divided  the  Union  into  two  districts — north  and  south — one  agricul- 
tnial  and  the  other  industrial  The  ^[ricultural  Guardians  were  in  the 
majcxity.  If  they  got  an  application  for  relief  they  found  it  expedi- 
ent to  offer  the  House,  and  in  that  way  they  were  able  to  check  a 
good  many  undeserving  cases.  When  they  got  a  deserving  case  they 
gave  outdoor  relief.  They  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  people  to 
come  in  at  all  Some  of  the  people  had  a  very  great  objection  to 
entering  the  House,  and  would  rather  starve  on  the  roadside  than 
come  in.  This  was  an  excdlent  feeling— one,  he  took  it,  of  self- 
respect — and  the  Guardians  ought  to  respect  it.  The  most  difficult 
problem  they  had  to  solve  was  that  of  the  contribution  oi  children 
towards  their  parents,  and  vUe  versa.  Some  paid  willingly ;  others 
refused.  But  where  a  man  had  a  large  family  it  was  a  mistake  to 
expect  him  to  contribute  towards  the  support  of  his  parents,  because 
he  thought  it  tended  to  make  him  a  pauper  at  the  end  of  his  life. 
Of  course  they  were  guided  to  a  large  extent  by  the  relieving  officer 
in  all  these  cases.  He  thought  the  suggestion  thrown  out  by  Mr 
Styles  an  excellent  one,  namely,  that  officers  should  enter  in  their 
note-book  details  of  cases,  so  that  when  they  wanted  to  trace  the 
the  history  of  an  applicant  they  could  do  it.  He  thought  the  paper 
which  had  been  submitted  to  them  that  day  should  be  seen  by  every 
re&vii^  officer  in  the  country.  He  would  certainly  take  care  that 
the  idieving  officer  of  the  Uandilo  Union  read  it,  because  it  was  a 
veiy  excellent  one. 
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Mr  Jenkins  (Bedwellty)  said  he  feared  Mr  Herbert  had  mis- 
understood him.  What  he  stated  was  that  the  cost  of  relief  oatside 
was  4S.,  as  against  5s.  6d.  inside. 

Rev.  David  Owen  (Builth)  emphasised  the  opinion  that  it  was 
desirable  to  reduce  the  number  of  Workhouses.  Some  of  them 
contained  an  average  of  about  twenty  paupers,  and  cost  the  rate- 
payers about  ^900.  There  was  not  time  to  discuss  the  question 
that  day,  but  he  hoped  that  the  Chairman  would  read  a  paper  on 
the  subject  at  the  next  Conference. 

This  closed  the  discussion. 

Mr  Styles  in  reply  expressed  the  opinion  that  where  there  were 
children  proved  to  be  in  a  position  to  contribute  towards  the  support 
of  their  parents,  the  application  of  the  latter  for  relief  should  be 
treated  in  its  entirety,  so  to  speak,  and  the  children  dealt  with  after- 
wards. He  instanced  a  case  where  a  man  earning  £$.  as.  6d.  a  week 
made  an  offer  of  2s.  6d.  towards  the  maintenance  of  his  parents. 
The  amount  of  the  relief  granted,  however,  was  eventually  refunded. 
With  respect  to  the  point  raised  by  the  Rev.  Beavan  Jones,  he  would 
like  to  explain  that  while  there  was  no  book  for  a  record  of  such 
cases  to  be  kept,  a  relieving  officer  must  not  enter  in  his  relief  list 
money  not  already  paid,  while  if  a  person  who  had  applied  for  relief 
returned  to  work  before  the  expiration  of  the  period  for  which  relief 
had  been  granted,  and  continued  to  accept  the  money,  he  rendered 
himself  liable  to  prosecution  for  obtaining  relief  under  false  pretences. 
A  case  of  the  kind  came  before  the  Newport  magistrates  only  the 
other  week.  The  Guardians  felt  it  was  a  case  where  an  example 
must  be  made,  and  the  man  was  fined.  As  to  Guardians  acting  the 
part  of  relieving  officers,  he  thought  they  would  find  that  the  poor 
were  more  willing  to  answer  the  questions  of  a  relieving  officer  than 
if  they  were  put  by  the  Guardians.  If  a  lunatic  were  in  receipt  of 
relief,  then  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  relieving  officer  to  see  to  his 
removal,  but  not  if  the  person  were  not  in  receipt  of  relief.  The 
speaker  was  precluded  from  dealing  with  other  points  raised  during 
the  discussion  owing  to  pressure  of  time. 

Rev.  J.  R.  Buckley.  (Cardiff),  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr  Styles,  said  the  paper  which  he  had  read  had  been  most  interest- 
ing and  instructive.  It  had  many  merits,  because  in  that  he  had 
given  them  very  fully,  and  also  very  lucidly,  a  description  of  the  work 
of  the  relieving  officer  in  all  its  branches.  One  of  its  greatest  merits, 
in  his  opinion,  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  showed  that  the  relation  which 
should  exist  between  Guardians  and  relieving  officers  was  one  of 
mutual  confidence  and  respect  Guardians  should  do  all  they  could 
to  encourage  relieving  officers  in  the  difficult  duties  they  had  to  per- 
form, and  the  paper  had  shown  that  the  relieving  officer  ought  to  be 
the  fHend  of  the  poor  with  whom  he  was  brought  into  contact.  The 
tendency  of  the  present  day  was  towards  the  more  humane  treat- 
ment of  the  poor  generally,  and  no  relieving  officer  should  show  a 
harsh  bearing  towards  them,  but,  on  the  contrary,  treat  them  with 
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proper  sympathy.  The  endeavour  to  impress  this  view  was  one  of 
the  great  merits  of  the  paper  they  had  listened  to,  and  he  had  very 
mach  pleasure  in  moving  that  they  accord  to  Mr  Styles  their  neaity 
tbanks  for  the  great  trouble  he  had  taken  in  preparing  such  an 
admirable  address.  He  hoped  the  paper,  with  the  discussion,  would 
be  read  by  every  Guardian,  esnecially  the  young  ones,  and  by  every 
relieving  officer.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Hugh  Edwards  (Aben^twyth)  seconded  the  motion,  which 
was  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr  CowpBR  CoLss  afterwards  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr 
Corner  Lewis  for  presiding,  and  thus  brought  to  a  close  admittedly 
one  of  the  most  successful  Confer^ices  held  in  connection  with  the 
South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  Poor  Law  District 
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Tuesday,  i2th  May. 

President's  Address. 

The  Prssidemt  (Mr  C  C  Cooke),  in  opening  the  Conferencei 
said — As  President  of  this  Conference,  a  position  the  honour  of 
vhich  I  very  much  appreciate,  and  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  duties  of 
vhich  I  would  ask  your  assistance  and  indulgence,  it  is  my  first  and 
l^easant  duty  to  extend  a  very  hearty  welcome  to  the  Guardians, 
iqnesentatives  oi  Unions  in  our  West  Midland  District,  and  to  the 
visitors  [nresent  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  proceedings  of  the  two 
days  may  prove  to  all  of  us  interesting  and  useful,  and  add  to  our 
store  of  knowledge  and  usefulness. 

I  note  that  this  is  the  thirty-fourth  Conference  of  our  district,  and 
I  find  that  about  the  same  number  of  Conferences  have  been  held  in 
other  directioiis,  and  that  March  of  this  year  saw  the  thirty-first 
Central  Conference. 
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The  fact  that  Conferences  have  been  held  for  such  long  periods 
tends  to  make  one  retrospective,  and  the  first  question  that  suggests 
itself  to  my  mind  is:  Have  Boards  of  Guardians  during,  say,  the  past 
thirty  years  or  so,  progressed;  are  they  filling  more  efficiently  the 
various  duties  that  devolve  upon  them,  using  to  better  purpose  the 
powers  they  possess;  and  have  they  kept  pace  with  and  adapted 
themselves  and  their  methods  to  the  gradually  changing  conditions 
and  demands  of  the  people  ? 

Many  duties,  with  which  I  am  not  now  concerned,  are  cast  upon 
Guardians,  but  their  primary  one  is  to  relieve  the  destitute,  and  the  des- 
titute may  be  conveniently  divided  into  three  classes — the  sick  and 
aged,  the  children,  and  the  able-bodied.  In  the  admintstraticxi  of  relief 
the  main  objects  to  be  aimed  at  are  to  relieve  most  suitably  and  effec- 
tually; to  turn  out  the  person  relieved,  when  this  is  possible,  with  a 
capacity  for  work — a  wage-earning  unit  of  value  to  the  country  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment;  to  see  to  it  that  such  methods  are  not  em- 
ployed as  will  be  likely  to  conduce  to  a  habit  of  relying  upon  relief  to  the 
discouragement  of  thrift,  and  to  the  destruction  of  a  proper  appreciation 
of  the  grandeur  of  honest  independence;  and,  lastly,  to  accomplish 
these  ends — in  the  interests  of  the  ratepayers,  many  of  whom  are  on 
the  verge  of  pauperism  themselves,  and  can  ill  afford  the  contributions 
to  help  others — ^with  the  least  possible  expenditure  of  public  money. 

I  believe  that  substantial  progress  in  the  administration  of  relief 
to  each  of  the  classes  enumerated  has  been  made  in  recent  years,  and 
that  the  essentials  of  efficient  administration  are  recognised,  and  the 
objects  of  such  administration  attained,  to  a  greater  esctent  to^y 
than  ever  before. 

The  sick  are  treated  in  a  more  humane  and  efficient  manner;  they 
are  placed  in  more  suitable  buildings;  better  mediod  attention,  and 
infinitely  better  nursing,  are  provided  for  them;  and,  indeed,  every- 
thing possible  is  done  to  cure  quickly  and  make  independent  again  the 
curable,  and  to  soothe  and  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  incurable. 

The  aged  are  made  much  more  comfortable.  ^Where  outdoor 
relief  is  allowed  the  amount  is,  in  very  many  instances,  more  than  it 
would  have  been  a  few  years  ago;  and  for  the  deserving  indoor  aged 
some  attempt,  more  or  less  elaborate  as  circumstances  will  dlow,  is 
made  at  classification,  and  certain  concessions  are  made,  as  in  articles 
of  consumption,  variety  and  comforting  furniture,  and  greater  liberty, 
which  carmot  bht  be  much  appreciated,  and  do  something  to  lighten 
the  lot  of  the  recipients  in  their  declining  days. 

The  children  have  their  separate  schools,  their  cottage  homes  or 
scattered  homes,  in  which  individual  attention  and  treatment  more 
nearly  approximating  to  what  obtains  for  the  child  of  ordinary  &mily 
life  are  secured,  and  in  a  constantly  increasing  number  of  Unions 
they  attend,  to  their  very  great  advantage,  the  public  elementary 
schools  in  the  district 

And  whilst  these  great  strides  have  been  made  in  administration  I 
believe  that  Guardians  generally  have  been  recognising  the  necessity 
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far  strict  administration,  especially  in  relation  to  able-bodied  persons 
and  their  families ;  that  they  are  as  trustees  expending  other  peofrie's 
money,  and  that  it  behoves  them  to  spend  it  wisely  and  to  the  best 
advantage;  and  the  fact  that  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  their  methods 
should  be  such  as  to  inculcate  the  necessity  for  self-help. 

Abstracted  from  the  Local  Government  Board's  Reports,  the 
following  figures  of  pauperism  go  to  prove  my  position : — 

Nnmber  of  Paupers  in 
Receipt  of  Relief. 

Able-bodied    Not  Able-bodied 
Population.  and  their  and  their  Totals. 

Children.  Children. 

istjan.  1871.  22,501,316  492f065  54^1829  1,033,894 

n       i38i.  25,714,288  308,813  43^536  74P.349 

„       1891.  28,763,673  264,630  432,840  69^,470 

„       1 901.  32,091,907  240,621  4501904  693,525 

The  above  are  indoor  and  outdoor  paupers,  but  insane  in  asylums, 
hospitals,  and  licensed  houses  are  excluded,  as  are  also  vagrants. 

Ratio  of  numbers  of  paupers  (exclusive  of  lunatics  in  asylums, 
hospitals,  and  licensed  houses,  and  vagrants)  on  the  last  day  of  the 
fifth  week  in  January : — 

Pef  1,000  of 
Population. 

1871 47-4 

1881  -      -     -     .     -  31.3 

1891  -----  24.8 

1901  -----  33.0 

These  figures  are  very  encouraging,  and  they  may  well  serve  as  a 
stimulus  to  Guardians  to  make  strenuous  efforts  for  further  improve- 
ment in  the  future. 

We  are  frequently  reminded  of  the  increased  expenditure  that 
has  taken  place  in  Poor  Law  administration,  say,  during  the  past 
twenty  years.  We  admit  it,  and  the  improvements  I  have  mentioned 
is  our  reply  to  the  critics,  many  of  whom  have  but  a  superficial 
knowledge  of  our  work  and  our  responsibilities. 

A  further  question  that  suggests  itself  to  me  is :  What  is  the 
utility  of  Conferences  such  as  this,  and  have  they  justified  their 
existence? 

The  primary  object  in  attending  a  Conference  is,  I  take  it,  that 
one  may  broaden  the  knowledge  of  one's  work,  and  become  better 
fitted  to  cope  efficiently  with  it  The  practice  and  the  results  attained, 
the  experiences  and  the  views  of  other  Guardians  become  known, 
and  the  knowledge  can  often  be  applied  by  a  Guardian  to  the 
solution  of  problems  that  he  has  to  encounter  in  hi$  own  Union, 
with  great  advantage. 
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Uniformity  of  practice  in  many  matters  of  administration  of  the 
Poor  Laws  is  obviously  much  to  be  desired,  in  the  interests  of  Unions 
individually,  and  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  and,  if  practice  can  be 
measured  by  results,  statistics  appear  to  prove  thi^  this  does  not  exist 
to  any  great  extent  When  all  reasonable  allowances  are  made  for 
the  varying  economic  conditions  of  districts  and  of  Unions,  the 
differences  between  the  ratio  and  the  cost  of  paupers  to  population 
in  one  district  and  another,  and  indeed  in  one  Union  and  another  in 
the  same  district,  are  very  startling,  and  can  only  be  accounted  for 
on  the  assumption  that  they  are  the  necessary  analogical  results 
of  various  administrative  causes.  Surely  Conferences,  by  the  dis- 
semination of  the  knowledge  of  cause  and  effect,  may  help  to  a  more 
general  adoption  of  successful  methods,  and  conduce  to  greater 
similarity  of  consequently  satisfactory  results. 

Again,  changes  in  Poor  Law  Acts,  or  in  Orders  issued  by  virtue 
of  such  Acts,  are  in  these  quick-moving  days  frequently  suggested, 
perhaps  frequently  desirable,  and  the  advocacy  or  otherwise  of 
changes,  the  suggestions  or  warnings  in  relation  to  them,  that 
emanate  from  Guardians  in  conference  assembled,  cannot  but  be 
potent  and  beneficial. 

I  don't  know  tbat  I  need  have  uttered  an  apology  for  Conferences^ 
but  my  Board  for  some  years  held  aloof  from  them,  and  the  con- 
sideration of  their  usefulness  pressed  itself  upon  my  mind.  I  am 
pleased  that  my  Board  altered  its  policy — a  short-sighted  policy  as  I 
think  it  was ;  and  I  can  personally  attribute  to  what  I  have  gained  at 
Conferenoes  a  great  deal  of  information  that  has  helped  me  to  more 
efficiently  serve  my  constituents  in  the  position  in  which  they  have 
placed  me.  I  shsdl  be  very  pleased  if  my  remarks  upon  this  matter 
may  have  the  effect  of  making  the  Guardians  of  one  or  more  of  the 
present  abstaining  Unions  within  our  district  reconsider  their  position, 
and  amend  their  ways  in  this  particular  direction. 

The  Chairman  of  our  Conference  last  year  reminded  us  that  Sir 
John  Gorst  had  stated  that  School  Boards  and  Boards  of  Guardians 
were  the  only  ad  hoc  authorities  remaining.  Since  then  the  School 
Boards  had  gone,  and  there  was  every  possibility  that  at  no  far  distant 
date  Boards  of  Guardians  would  follow  in  their  wake.  The  speech 
delivered  by  Mr  Walter  Long,  the  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  at  Leyton,  on  the  first  of  this  month,  should  remind  us  that 
"  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before  them,"  and  should  prepare 
as  for  the  struggle  that  will  undoubtedly  ensue.  But,  whatever  the 
result.  Poor  Law  Guardians  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
in  recent  years  great  progress  has  been  made  in  perfecting  a  system 
surrounded  with  the  greatest  difficulties,  and  not  the  least  factor  in 
bringing  about  many  improvements  has  been  Conferences  similar  to 
the  one  we  are  commencing  to-day,  and  which  I  now  declare  open. 

Dr  Arthur  Downes,  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  read  the 
following  paper : — 
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NURSING  IN  WORKHOUSES  AND  THE 
REPORT  OF  THE  DEPARTMENTAL 
COMMITTEE. 

By   Dr   ARTHUR   DOWNES, 


I  AM  grateful  to  you  for  affording  me  this  opportunity 
of  attending  your  Conference.  1  propose  to  submit  to 
you  some  main  points  of  the  Report  of  the  Depart- 
mental Committee  appointed  last  year  by  the  Presiderit 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  to  invite  your 
discussion.  I  am  connected  officially  with  the  Local 
Government  Board,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee, therefore  I  must  ask  you  to  kindly  regard 
whatever  I  have  to  say  to-day  as  entirely  personal 
and  unofficial ;  I  am  not  representing  either  the  Com- 
mittee or  my  Board  on  this  occasion. 

The  questions  before  the  Committee  wore  essentially 
threefold : — 

1.  As  to  any  difficulties  in  obtaining  an  adequate 
supply  of  nurses. 

2.  As  to  the  qualifications  of  nurses. 

3.  As  to  the  respective  spheres  of  duty  of  Masters, 
Matrons,  and  superintendent  nurses. 

It  was  their  business  to  ascertain  facts  and  to  sug- 
gest remedies.  First  let  me  direct  your  attention  to 
some  of  the  facts. 

Appendix  IV.  of  the  Report  furnishes  a  comparison 
of  the  number  and  salaries  of  Poor  Law  nurses  in  the 
Workhouses  and  separate  infirmaries  of  England  and 
Wales  in  1896  and  1901  respectively. 
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The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  result : — 


Year. 


Town  Workhouses. 


^' 


a 


Country 
Workhouses. 


I' 


CO 


Separate  Infirmaries. 


£ 


I 


Grand 
TotaL 


1896 
X901 


164 


i»3" 
1,347 


340 
902 


I1651 
2,413 


63 


460 
562 


468 
704 


95* 

1,034 


1,119 


1,539 

2,X53 


3,658 
5,270 


That  is  to  say,  within  five  years  there  had  been  an 
increase  of  something  like  44  per  cent  in  the. number 
of  paid  officers  engaged  in  nursing  the  indoor  sick 
poor  in  England  and  Wales ;  and  this  advance  has 
continued,  for  at  the  end  of  1902  the  total  number  of 
such  officers  had  risen  to  5,566 — representing  an  in- 
crease of  no  less  than  52  per  cent,  on  the  numbers  of 
1896.*  I  need  hardly  remind  you  that  1896  was  the 
year  immediately  preceding  the  issue  of  the  Nursing 
Order,  and  these  figures  may  be  taken  as  some  measure 
of  the  efforts  made  by  Guardians  to  provide  paid  and 
responsible  nurses  in  the  place  of  unpaid  and  irre- 
sponsible. 

I  think  that  is  a  result  of  which  the  Guardians  may 
be  proud.  It  has  been  attained  in  the  face  of  consider- 
able difficulties  without  much  recognition,  and  without 
any  compensation  or  encouragement  from  the  grant 
paid  to  Guardians   out  of  Exchequer   Funds   under 

*  It  may  interest  some  members  of  the  Conference  to  know  that 
sixty  years  ago  the  total  number  of  paid  nurses  in  $gi  Unions  of 
England  and  Wales  was  171  all  told,  with  an  average  salary  of 
;^i2.  I2S.  9d.  Curiously  nearly  one-sixth  of  the  total  number  were 
employed  in  the  Workhouses  of  Somerset  and  Gloucester.  This 
seems  to  indicate  some  strong  local  influences  at  work.  The  whole 
county  of  Lancaster  could  at  that  time  only  return  four  Workhouse 
nurses,  and  Yorkshire  possessed  but  two. 
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section  26  of  the  Act  of  1888.  As  you  are  aware,  the 
distribution  of  that  grant  is  still  based  on  the  amount 
paid  in  salaries  in  1887,  so  that  additions  to  the  nurs- 
ing staffs  since  that  year  have  brought  no  increase  in 
the  grants,  but  have  remained  entirely  a  burden  on  the 
local  rates.  The  Committee  express  a  hope  that  this 
may  be  revised.  It  is,  however,  a  matter  for  Parliament. 

Not  the  least  satisfactory  feature  of  this  increase 
in  the  number  of  paid  nurses  is  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  spread  generally  over  the  kingdom,  and  has  in- 
deed been  greatest  in  those  Worloiouses  which  are 
classed  in  the  return  as  "Country  Workhouses." 

The  instructive  returns  annually  compiled  by  Mr 
Jenner-Fust,  Mr  Wethered,  and  Mr  Bagenal  for  their 
respective  districts  are  probably  familiar  to  many 
of  you.  They  tell  the  same  tale  of  continuous  increase 
in  the  number  of  nurses  and  decline  in  the  number  of 
pauper  ward  attendants. 

So  much  then  has  actually  been  accomplished  not- 
withstanding the  difficulties,  and  I  attach  great  im- 
portance to  this  first  point  established  by  the  inquiry, 
for  I  regard  it  as  substantial  evidence  of  the  deter- 
mination of  Guardians  generally  throughout  the  country 
to  provide  for  their  sick  and  aged  poor. 

But  satisfactory  as  this  was,  it  by  no  means  proved 
the  absence  of  difficulty,  and  even  serious  difficulty,  in 
obtaining  nurses.  Now  difficulty  is  a  relative  term. 
To  some  of  our  witnesses  difficulties  loomed  so  largely 
that  the  future  to  them  foreboded  nothing  less  than 
disaster.  Drastic  measures  must  be  taken,  they  said, 
or  there  would  be  no  nurses  at  all.  Others,  again,  saw 
no  occasion  for  interference,  and  would  leave  well  alone. 

Obviously  large  allowances  had  to  be  made  for, 
possibly,  differences  of  temperament  or  of  the  point  of 
view  or  of  practical  acquaintance  with  the  facts.  Fact, 
too,  had  to  be  sifted  from  hearsay.  The  verbal  evi- 
dence was  accordingly  supplemented  by  a  special 
inquiry  addressed  to  every  Union  in  England  and 
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Wales.  The  final  conclusion  of  the  Committee  was 
that  the  difficulties,  though  substantial,  were  by  no 
means  so  widespread  as  had  been  asserted,  inasmuch 
as  fully  three-quarters  of  the  Workhouses  and  infir- 
maries proved  to  be  admittedly  free  from  difficulty 
even  at  a  time  when  the  demands  of  the  war  and  of 
epidemics  had  exceptionally  limited  the  supply  of 
nurses. 

This,  then,  is  the  second  deduction  to  be  derived 
from  the  Report.  There  is  difficulty,  but  not  such  as 
to  warrant  the  extraordinary  remedies  which  have  been 
put  forward,  or  to  justify  a  wholesale  interference  with 
a  movement  of,  to  say  the  least,  steady  advance.  But 
the  Committee  were  fully  alive  to  the  reality  of  diffi* 
culties  to  which  many  of  you  could  personally  testify. 
Nor  did  they  content  themselves  by  the  reflection  that 
some  of  these  difficulties  may  already  be  past  and  that 
others  are  mending.  Mending  may  be  unduly  delayed 
by  removable  causes,  and  these  should  be  seen  to*  It 
should  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  fields  of  employ- 
ment are  ever  widening,  that  the  standards  contimially 
advance,  and  if  the  Poor  Law  demand  is  to  be  ade* 
quately  met,  we  must  not  allow  counter-attractions  to 
drain  away  the  supply  of  nurses. 

Those  of  you  who  study  the  Report  will  find  (on 
pp.  15,  &c.,  VoL  I.,  and  in  the  Memoranda  of  the 
Inspectors  in  Vol.  II.,  as  well  as  throughout  the 
Evidence)  a  detailed  consideration  of  conditions  which 
are  within  the  power  of  the  Guardians.  They  resolve 
themselves  largely  into  the  provision  of  comfortable 
quarters,  varied  food,  and  sufficient  recreation  for  the 
nurses,  and  in  not  overworking  them.  It  would  occupy 
too  much  of  your  time  to  enter  at  length  into  these 
matters  now.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  their  importance, 
to  which  all  sides  testify,  is  realised  by  most  Boards; 
but  to  those  Guardians  who  still  have  difficulty  in 
obtaining  and  retaining  suitable  nurses  I  would  say, 
do  not  resent  the  advice  tendered  by  the  Committee; 
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look  into  these  things  and  see  whether  there  is  any- 
thing to  be  remedied.  It  may  be  some  monotony  of 
food  or  some  difficulty  as  to  leave ;  but,  whatever  it  is, 
you  may  have  to  find  it  out  for  yourselves,  for  the 
nurse  will  possibly  only  inform  you  that  she  •*  wants  a 
change." 

I  think  that  nd  one  who  realises  the  strain  of  sick 
nursing  will  for  a  moment  question  the  reasonableness 
of  such  concessions  to  the  comfort  of  the  nurses. 

And  let  me  say  a  few  words  on  night  nursing. 
The  Committee  urge  that  the  permanent  staff  should 
be  adequate  to  cope  with  this,  and  that  extra  nurses 
should  be  obtained  from  an  institution  when  necessary. 
It  is  not  enough — ^it  is  dangerous — to  rely  on  attendants 
who  are  to  call  some  one  else.  As  Mr  Wethered  says, 
"The  object  of  a  night  nurse  is  to  allow  others  to  rest" 
Moreover,  in  practice,  the  attendant  may  think  twice 
before  calling  any  one.  Picture  what  is  meant  by  a 
long  flight  of  suffering  with  no  hand  on  which  to 
depend  for  relief  in  its  simplest  forms,  and  I  think  you 
will  agree  that,  were  there  but  one  nurse  in  the  world, 
she  should  be  placed  on  night  duty. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  prolong  my  remarks  on 
these  and  kindred  details  of  administration  within  the 
power  of  the  Guardians.  They  are  of  the  highest 
importance,  for  it  is  by  attention  to  these  by  the 
Guardians  themselves  that  success  or  failure  very 
commonly  depends. 

But  I  must  pass  on  to  a  review  of  the  Committee's 
recommendations  as  to  the  grades  and  qualifications 
of  nursing  officials.  Perhaps  I  may  make  these  the 
more  clear  by  comparing  those  recommendations  with 
existing  arrangements  in  parallel  columns. 
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Grade. 


QUALinCATIONS. 


Existing. 


Rbcommkndbd. 


Superintendent 
nurse. 


Nurse, 


Assistant  nurse. 


Probationers. 


At  least  three  years' 
course  of  instruction  in 
the  medical  and  surgical 
wards  of  any  hospital  or 
infirmary  being  a  train- 
ing school  for  nurses  and 
maintaining  a  resident 
physician  or  house  sur- 
geon (Order  of  Aug. 
1897,  Art.  III.  3). 

Ability  to  read  written 
directions  upon  medi- 
cines (Consolidated 
Order,  1847,  Art.  165). 

Such  practical  experi- 
ence in  nursing  as  may 
render  him  or  her  a  fit 
and  proper  person  to 
hold  such  office  (Order 
of  Aug.  1897,  Art.  II.). 


As  above,  but  pro- 
vided that  the  require- 
ment of  previous  prac« 
tical  experience  in  nurs- 
ing ''  shall  not  apply  in 
the  case  of  a  female 
Assistant  nurse  in  a 
Workhouse  where  there 
is  a  superintendent 
nurse"  (Order  of  Aug. 
1897,  Art.  II.). 

No  qualification  pre- 
scribed in  any  General 
Order. 


The  same  with  the 
addition  of — (i)  At 
least  one  year's  service 
as  a  trained  nurse;  (2) 
a  midwifery  certificate 
recognised  by  the  fioard 
of  Midwives. 


"Trained  nurse"— A 
certificate  of  not  less 
than  three  years'  com- 
pleted training  in  a 
'< major"  training  school 
(see  belowX  or  of  at 
least  3^  years'  combined 
service  and  training  in 
both  "  minor "  and 
"major^trainingschools, 
or  the  equivalent  of  the 
above. 

"Qualified  nurse"*— 
A  certificate  of  at  least 
one  year's  tndmng  in  a 
"minor"  training  school, 
or  the  equivalent 


Minimum  age  of 
twenty-one;  good  char- 
acter and  health;  intelli- 
gence, and  if  possible 
a  preliminary  trial 


*  The  terms  "trained"  and  "qualified"  were  adopted  from  the 
Order  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  Ireland,  under  which  they 
have  been  applied,  without  any  practical  inconvenience,  I  understand, 
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Under  the  General  Orders  hitherto  in  force  the 
only  obligation  to  appoint  a  trained  nurse  has  been  the 
requirement  (Art  III.  of  the  Order  of  1897)  that 
when  the  nursing  staff  consists  of  three  or  more,  the 
Guardians  shall  appoint  a  superintendent  nurse.  The 
Committee  recommend  that,  if  possible,  there  should 
be  at  least  one  trained  nurse,  preferably  qualified  in 
midwifery,  resident  in  every  Workhouse.  Where  the 
average  number  of  sick  does  not  exceed  sixty,  they 
suggest  that  the  Matron,  if  she  is  a  trained  nurse,  may 
act  as  such,  with  suitable  assistance,  domestic  and 
nursing.  In  small  Workhouses,  and  there  are  some 
with  not  more  than  two  or  three  occupants  of  the  sick 
wards,  if  a  resident  trained  nurse  is  not  feasible,  they 
propose  that  arrangements  should  be  made  to  obtain 
the  services  of  a  trained  nurse  whenever  these  may  be 
required.  You  will  remember  that  the  Order  of  1897 
already  provides  that  the  medical  officer  may  requisi- 
tion a  temporary  nurse  on  emergency.  In  other  cases 
the  Committee  think  that  arrangements  might  be  made 
to  combine  a  certain  amount  of  nursing  of  the  outdoor 
poor  with  the  nursing  of  the  Workhouse  sick.  In  <^e 
way  or  another,  therefore,  it  should  be  possible  to 
make  arrangements  adapted  to  particular  requirements 
and  conditions. 

As  regards  the  assistant  nurse  or  qualified  nurse 
grade,  the  Committee  would  restrict  their  employment 
to  places  where  the  supervision  of  a  trained  nurse  is 
available ;  and  the  training  of  probationers  they  would 
limit  to  the  definitely  organised  schools  to  be  presently 
described. 

Briefly,  then,  it  is  proposed  that  the  grades  of  nurse 
employed  by  Guardians  remain  practically  the  same, 
but  the  qualifications  for  each  office  are  defined,  the 

for  nearly  tvro  years  to  designate  similar  grades  of  nurse.  Neither 
term  is  to  the  minds  of  most  of  us  quite  satisfactory,  and  neither  is 
at  all  essential  to  the  scheme  of  the  Committee.  The  matter  is  a 
detail,  the  important  point  being  the  requirement  of  a  definite 
qualification  where  hitherto  there  has  practically  been  none. 
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standard  is  raised,  and  the  conditions  of  employment 
are  specified  The  central  point  of  the  whole  is  the 
recommendation  that  definite  qualifications  shall  in 
future  replace  the  indefinite  requirement  of  Article  1 1, 
of  the  Order  of  1897.  I  have  lived  long  enoi^h  to 
learn  that  reforms  of  this  kind,  if  they  are  to  be  real 
and  lasting,  must  be  effected  gradually,  and  in  a  system 
of  local  government  must  ^progress  pari  passu  with  the 
march  of  public  knowledge  and  sentiment  The  re« 
quirement  of  1897,  indefinite  and  unsatisfactory  as  it 
may  be,  was  as  far  as  we  could  go  at  that  stage;  but  the 
remarkable  advance  indicated  by  the  statistics  already 
given  proves  the  soundness  of  that  Order,  and  fully  justi- 
fies to  my  mind  the  present  proposals  of  the  Committee* 

Doubtless  you  have  already  been  struck  in  those 
statistics  by  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
"probationers."  The  term  is  not  new  to  the  Poor 
Law.  Thirty  years  ago  an  effort  was  made  to  initiate 
the  system,  and  the  appointment  of  **  probationary 
nurses  "  was  authorised  in  certain  cases.  But  the  time 
was  not  ripe,  and  the  effect  was  small.  In  1896  the 
lists  included  936  officers  returned  as  probationers  ;  in 
1902  the  number  was  2,315,  an  increase  of  147  per 
cent  in  six  years. 

Nearly  five-sixths  of  these  were  in  Poor  Law  infir- 
maries recognised  as  training  schools  for  superinten- 
dent nurses,  and  about  one-sixth  were  employed  in 
sick  wards  not  recognised  as  training  schools  for  that 
purpose. 

It  is  to  the  probationer  movement  that  the  Com- 
mittee look  for  the  main  supply  of  Poor  Law  nurses, 
and  perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the 
Report  is  die  scheme  of  training  schools.  These  they 
divide  into  major  and  minor.  As  to  the  former,  there 
is  nothing  essentially  new,  but  the  Conunittee  recom- 
mend a  defined  curriculum  where  there  is  at  present 
none  under  the  Order,  and  stipulate  for  a  final  exami- 
nation by  two  independent  examiners,  of  whom  one 
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should  be  A  lady^  herself  the  head  of  a  recognised 
training  school.  No  objection  has,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  been  offered  to  the  established  recognition  of 
major  sdiools  on  the  proposed  lines,  but  some  consider 
that  a  standard  number  of  beds  should  replace  the 
requirement  of  a  medical  officer  (or  assistant  medical 
officer)  giving  his  whole  time  to  the  Guardians'  service. 
For  my  own  part  I  think  there  is  something  to  be  said 
for  a  minimum  standard  of  beds,  but  I  should  depre- 
cate the  omission  of  the  medical  officer.  I  do  so 
because  I  am  convinced  that  when  you  have  settled 
your  standard  of  beds  you  will  find  that  the  services  of 
a  whole-time  medical  officer^  whether  senior  or  junior, 
are  necessary  in  the  interests  both  of  the  sick  and  of 
the  ratepayers.  The  least  number  of  beds  suggested 
on  expert  authoritv,  so  far  as  I  recollect,  is  200  or  250. 
Miss  Gibson  would  draw  the  line  at  40a  But  when 
you  have  that  number  of  sick  the  question  has  setded 
itself,  for  you  clearly  need  more  than  the  ordinary 
services  of  one  visiting  medical  man.  Some  time  ago 
I  made  a  careful  comparison  of  the  cost  of  a  number 
of  Poor  Law  infirmaries,  and  one  of  these  stood  out 
conspicuously  for  economical  management.  There 
were  various  reasons  why  the  cost  of  administration 
should  come  out  low,  but  among  them  I  assigned  no 
small  importance  to  the  custom  of  that  medical  officer 
to  revise  all  his  sick  diets  at  least  once  a  week.  Not 
only  did  he  thereby  keep  himself  in  touch  with  the 
varying  needs  of  the  sick,  but  he  prevented  waste  and 
placed  an  effectual  check  on  the  abuse  of  sick-ward 
comforts  by  loafers.  I  think  you  should  bear  this  in 
mind  if  you  want  your  nurses  to  learn  careful  adminis- 
tration ;  it  is  a  fallacy  to  think  that  the  only  function 
of  the  medical  officer  in  a  training  school  is  to  give 
lectures. 

And  while  I  am  speaking  of  medical  officers  it  is 
well,  as  Mr  Davy  reminds  us,  to  remember  that  the  one 
man  on  whom  the  responsibility  of  the  nursing  primarily 
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rests  and  the  one  man  who  is  capable  of  discharging  it 
is  the  medical  officer.  It  is  for  him  to  judge  of  the 
kind  of  cases  under  his  charge  and  of  their  necessities. 
It  will  probably  be  said  that  there  are  medical  officers 
who  do  not  realise  their  responsibility.  That  has 
been  true  in  some  cases  in  the  past,  it  may  be  true  to 
some  extent  still,  though  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  so 
to  a  far  less  extent.  But  before  we  condemn  any 
such,  let  us  ask  if  they  alone  are  always  to  blame.  Is 
not  there  something  to  be  said  on  the  score  of  lack  of 
interest  by  others  in  their  work  ?  A  young  man  has 
before  now  come  new  and  keen  to  his  work ;  but  his  re- 
commendations have  been  unaccustomed,  their  necessity 
not  clear,  and  possibly  they  have  seemed  extravagant ; 
at  any  rate  they  have  been  negatived  or  passed  by  with 
a  curt  "  disallowed,"  or  with  no  note  at  all.  It  maybe, 
too,  that  his  requirements  have  not  commended  them- 
selves to  the  other  officers,  and  before  long  the  medical 
officer  has  lost  heart  and  interest,  and  the  wards  settle 
down  again  to  the  old  deadly  dulness  through  which 
he  had  tried  to  break. 

This  is  for  the  most  part  a  picture  of  the  past,  by 
which  those  who  are  not  in  touch  with  the  Workhouses 
of  to-day  are  perhaps  too  apt  to  judge,  but  it  bears  a 
lesson  to  the  present.  Let  the  medical  officer  know 
his  responsibilities  and  his  powers,  let  him  realise  that 
the  Guardians  look  first  to  him  for  the  proper  care  of 
the  sick,  that  they  are  interested  in  his  work,  that  they 
will  pay  him  proportionately,  and  that  they  trust  him  j 
and  if  they  do  not  agree  with  his  recommendations,  let 
them  take  him  into  confidence  and  discuss  them. 

This  has  not  been  entirely  a  digression,  for  it  brings 
me  to  the  question  of  the  second  grade  of  training 
school  in  the  Committee's  scheme,  I  mean  the  **  minor 
training  schools."  I  believe  that  in  no  way  can  you 
more  effectually  dispel  stagnation  and  quicken  the  life 
of  a  Workhouse  sick  ward  than  by  bringing  into  it  a 
class  of  nurse  coming  to  learn  the  first  steps  in  their 
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calting  under  trained  and  competent  women  whose 
heart  is  in  the  work.  I  have  seen  the  whole  adminis- 
tration, both  medical  and  nursing,  thereby  braced  and 
stirred  into  renewed  efficiency.  Therefore  I  heartily 
support  the  proposal  to  organise  the  so-called  "  minor  " 
schools.  I  say  so-called  because,  if  I  compare  them  with 
a  great  number  of  the  cottage  and  general  hospitals 
of  this  country  which  receive  probationers,  I  regard 
them  as  anything  but  ''minor."  The  distinction  is 
between  them  and  the  great  Poor  Law  infirmaries  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded  under  the  head  of 
"  major  "  schools.  Some  critics  seem  to  think  that  it 
is  only  necessary  to  pile  up  the  output  pf  nurses  from 
the  big  infirmaries,  and  that  it  is  perfectly  feasible  to 
do  this.  I  do  not  share  that  view,  and  if  I  did  I  should 
still  advocate  the  training  of  probationers  in  the  minor 
schools.  I  have  given  one  reason — the  advantage  to 
the  administration  and  to  the  sick — I  could  give  others ; 
but  time  will  only  allow  me  to  enlarge  on  one,  and 
that  one  is  the  public  advantage.  If  the  voluntary 
ho^itals  could  produce  a  sufficient  and  suitable  supply 
of  nurses  for  all  Poor  Law  requirements,  and  if  the 
nursing  profession  were  graded  and  organised,  as  some 
day  I  nope  it  may  be,  we  need  not  now  be  troubling 
ourselves  as  to  conditions  of  training  or  differences  of 
nursing  rank ;  and  the  regulating  authority  in  Poor 
Law  matters  need  simply  require  that  the  qualification 
for  this  or  that  office  should  correspond  with  a  definite 
grade  of  the  nursing  world.  But  that  time  has  not 
arrived,  technical  education  has  not  yet  grasped  its 
obligations,  nor  is  it  probable  that  the  voluntary  hos- 
pitals, whose  proper  work  daily  passes  more  and  more 
to  the  Poor  Law,  will  ever  meet  the  nursing  needs 
either  of  the  Workhouses  or  the  public  at  large. 

And  so  it  comes  that  the  Workhouses  must  train 
their  own,  and  there  is  a  demand  that  the  Local 
Government  Board  should  for  the  time  fill  the  place 
of  an  educational  authority. 
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Strictly  speaking,  then,  these  questions  of  Work- 
house nursing  and  training  are,  so  to  speak,  domestic 
affairs  of  the  Poor  Law  for  its  own  regulation  and 
supply. 

There  is  something  incongruous  in  the  objection 
raised  on  the  part  of  a  section  of  the  nursing  profes- 
sion that  the  organisation  of  nursing  in  the  minor 
schools  will  be  prejudicial  to  the  public  by  the  produc- 
tion of  what  they  term  ** half-trained"  women.  I 
might  content  myself  with  the  suggestion  that  these 
critics  should  set  their  own  house  in  order,  or  I  might 
wait  until  the  public  had  shown  its  alarm ;  but  I  will 
take  the  objection  on  its  merits. 

There  is  a  desire  on  the  part  of  some  leaders  of  the 
nursing  world  to  obtain  a  recognised  status  for  their 
calling,  but  I  feel  that  they  will  overshoot  the  mark  if 
they  msist  on  the  exclusion  of  the  humbler  rank  of 
nurse. 

The  point  was  very  clearly  hit  by  the  late  Lord 
Kimberley  in  his  examination  of  a  witness  before  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  189a  The 
•  witness  had  complained  that  it  was  hard  that  the  hos- 
pital-trained nurses  **  should  have  to  compete  in  the 
open  market  with  so  many  amateurs."  "But,"  said 
Lord  Kimberley,  "  I  have  in  my  mind  a  vast  number  of 
poor  people  in  the  country  who  have  to  be  nursed  in 
their  own  homes ;  do  you  think  is  it  possible  that  the 
trained  nurses  who  would  be  registered  in  such  an 
association  as  yours  could  be  employed  in.  those 
homes  ?  How  are  they  to  be  paid.**  Would  it  be  pos- 
sible that  any  nurse  who  had  gone  through  a  training, 
which  I  admit  is  most  valuable,  in  an  ho3pItal,  could 
take  these  very  small  insignificant  amounts  that  a  poor 
man  could  afford  to  pay  in  his  own  cottage  ?  "  The 
case  thus  put  is  unanswerable  ;  and  what  Lord  Kim- 
berley foresaw  is  echoed  by  the  village  experience  of 
county  and  district  associations  over  the  kingdom. 
Neither  can  the  great  mass  of  the  community  afford 
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to  pay  highly  trained  nurses  ;   but  are  they  therefore 
to  have  no  nursing  aid  ? 

I  am  convinced  that  it  is  quite  possible  for  the 
minor  schools  to  produce  a  class  of  nurse  most  useful 
either  for  the  Workhouse  or  the  cottage,  and  well 
grounded  in  the  essential  rudiments  of  her  profession ; 
and  I  am  confident  that  in  this  the  Guardians  may 
serve  not  only  the  interest  of  their  own  sick  but  the 
good  of  many  besides. 

I  have  said  that  I  like  the  word  "  trained  "  no  more 
than  I  do  the  word  "  qualified."  One  may  fairly  ask, 
what  is  "  trained  "  ?  To  some  it  appears  to  be  mys- 
teriously bound  up  with  a  magic  period  of  three  years ; 
or  indisseverable  from  a  medical  school,  or  at  the  least 
a  resident  medical  officer ;  to  others  all  seems  to  hang 
upon  examinations !  I  am  told  sometimes  that  Work- 
house cases  are  ''  uninteresting,"  and  that  you  cannot 
expect  to  train  in  the  absence  of  abundant  surgery  and 
"  appliances." 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  occupy  your  time  with  any 
of  these  fallacies,  but  I  would  impress  upon  you  two 
things  :  first,  that  "  training "  can  never  be  complete, 
and  the  best  trained  are  the  most  likely  to  realise  how 
much  remains  to  be  learned ;  and  secondly,  that  train- 
ing must  tend  to  become  specialised  as  knowledge 
advances.  Now  it  is  in  one  most  specialised  and 
important  branch  of  nursing — the  nursing  of  old  age — 
that  the  minor  schools  should  afford  the  best  oppor- 
tunity to  any  woman.  There  is  not,  I  should  suppose, 
any  wider  field  of  nursing  than  this ;  and  for  my  own 
part,  I  would  rather  be  nursed  in  old  age  by  a  com- 
petent nurse  from  a  well-organised  minor  school  than 
by  one  from  the  smartest  hospital  for  accidents. 

I  hope  that  if  such  schools  are  organised,  not  the 
least  of  their  advantages  will  be  an  encouragement  to 
local  women  to  acquire  nursing  knowledge.  There 
is,  I  think,  a  great  opening  for  the  establishment  of 
district  or  county  associations  which  may  promote  this. 
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and  I  hope  that  it  may  be  possible  for  the  Yorkshire 
Guardians  to  proceed  with  their  departure  in  this 
direction.  You  will  find  an  account  of  their  scheme 
in  the  evidence  taken  by  the  Committee.  I  can  only 
say  now  that  it  appears  to  me  to  offer  the  best  chance 
of  a  workable  arrangement  to  enable  probationers  to 
pass  from  the  minor  to  the  major  schools,  or  to  spend 
a  portion  of  their  training  career  in  the  smaller  Work- 
houses. And  I  regard  the  proposal  to  arrange  with  a 
local  educational  centre  of  high  standing,  such  as  the 
Yorkshire  College,  as  one  based  on  sound  principles. 

The  subject  of  my  paper  is  so  wide  that  I  have 
left  myself  but  little  space  in  which  to  refer  to  one 
portion  of  the  Committee's  Report  which  will  probably 
have  more  immediate  interest  to  some  than  these 
questions  of  nurses'  training — I  mean  the  duties  of 
superintendent  nurses  and  their  relations  to  the  Master 
and  Matron. 

It  has  been  objected  that  the  Committee  do  not 
lay  down  any  detailed  rules  for  the  nurses  generally. 
For  my  own  part  I  think  it  would  have  been  a  mistake 
if  they  had.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  stereotyping  by  a 
central  department  of  details  for  subordinate  officers. 
It  should  be  sufficient  to  say  in  effect  that  the  duty  of 
a  nurse  is  to  nurse  and  to  obiey  the  lawful  directions  and 
regulations  of  the  Guardians.  In  some  cases  difficulty 
may  be  avoided  by  some  simple  regulation^  laid  down 
by  the  Guardians ;  for  example,  the  arrangements  for 
leave  should  be  so  settled. 

Neither  is  it  well  that  there  should  be  any  elaboi^- 
tion  of  the  duties  of  the  principal  officers.  The  main 
object  is  to  define  their  departments,  to  allocate  their 
authority  accordingly,  and  to  make  each  responsible 
for  his  or  her  department.  Of  course  no  regulations 
can  be  devised  to  prevent  friction  where  the  officers 
have  no  grasp  of  the  elements  of  administration,  or 
lack  tact ;  but  these  qualities  may  be  learned  to  a  con- 
siderable degree,  and  regulations  assist  in  reducing  the 
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points  of  contact.  On  the  other  hand,  the  broadest  of 
rules  suffice  where  you  have  good  officers.  There  are 
conspicuous  examples  of  this  in  the  Poor  Law  service. 
Some  years  ago  I  inspected  a  provincial  Workhouse 
where  very  notable  success  had  been  attained  in  the 
provision  for  the  sick,  with  a  good  head  nurse  in 
charge  of  the  wards.  **  So  far  as  we  are  concerned," 
said  the  Master,  '*  the  secret  is  quite  simple  ;  we  don't 
interfere."  The  recommendations  of  the  Committee 
for  defining  in  the  future  the  duties  of  the  principal 
officers  are  set  out  in  Part  IV.  of  the  Report,  and  I 
hope  that  they  will  receive  full  discussion  by  you  this 
afternoon. 

We  have  already  observed  that  the  Committee 
consider  that  in  Workhouses  where  the  average  daily 
number  of  sick  is  not  more  than  sixty,  the  Matron, 
if  she  is  a  trained  nurse,  may  act  as  such  with  suitable 
assistance;  similarly  they  advise  that  in  somewhat 
larger  places — ^with  say  60  to  100  sick — she  may, 
if  possessed  of  the  necessary  qualifications,  be  ap- 
pointed also  as  superintendent  nurse.  As  some  494 
Workhouses,  or  three-fourths  of  the  whole  number, 
come  within  these  limits,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  scope 
for  these  arrangements  is  very  laige,  but  it  would  be 
essentia]  that  an  Assistant  Matron  should  relieve  the 
Matron  of  all  ordinary  domestic  duties. 

Where  the  daily  average  of  sick  exceeds  100,  the 
Committee  recommend  the  appointment  of  a  superin- 
tendent nurse  in  all  cases.  The  number  of  Workhouses 
so  affected  would  be  about  136,  and  this  proposal  has 
been  criticised  in  the  anticipation  that  the  number  of 
superintendent  nurses  would  thereby  be  reduced. 
This  does  not  follow,  for,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
in  a  large  number  of  the  1 19  Workhouses  with  ^o  to 
100  sick,  the  Guardians  Would  avail  themselves  of  the. 
inducement  to  appoint  a  superintendent  nurse  and  to 
organise  their  wards  for  the  training  of  probationers, 
I  think  that  i,t  was  a  weak  point  of  me  Order  of  1897 
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that  it  made  the  office  of  superintendent  nurse  too 
cheap,  and  experience  has  shown  that  the  condition 
laid  down  in  that  Order,  viz.,  that  if  there  were  three 
nurses  one  should  be  a  superintendent  nurse,  is  open 
to  objection  in  practice.  There  may  be  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  interpretation  of  the  condition,  or  a 
necessary  increase  of  staff  may  be  deferred  in  order  to 
put  off  the  contingent  necessity  of  adding  another 
principal  officer,  and  finally  the  superintendence  of  two 
nurses  by  a  third  was  not  exactly  conducive  to  the 
importance  of  the  office. 

And  now  1  feel  that  I  have  already  detained  you 
too  long  with  these  discursive  remarks.  The  main  ob- 
ject of  our  work  this  afternoon  is  the  discussion  which 
is  to  follow,  and  in  this  no  doubt  manv  details  will  be 
considered  with  which  I  could  not  deal  within  reason- 
able limits  of  time. 

To  quote  the  words  of  the  Committee,  "there  is 
no  need  either  for  a  reckless  abandonment  or  for  a 
costly  reconstruction  of  the  existing  system."  The 
keynote  of  their  recommendations  is  to  trust  the 
Guardians,  who  are  elected  by  free  suffrage  on  a 
democratic  franchise,  to  strengthen  their  hands  and  to 
build  on  foundations  already  well  laid. 

This,  I  pubmit,  is  in  accordance  with  the  whole 
bent  and  tradition  of  English  Local  Government. 
These  cannot  be  lightly  put  aside,  as  some  would  seem 
to  think,  and  I  am  convinced  that  there  is  no  other 
course  if  our  reforms  are  to  endure. 


DISCUSSION. 

.  Rev.  A.  G.  Burton  (Atcham  Union)  said  he  had  listened  to  the 
paper  with  a  good  deal  of  interest.  No  doubt,  Dr  Downes  was  in  a 
great  measure  right,  but  practice  was  much  better  than  theory,  and 
he  wotild  tell  them  a  little  of  what  had  been  his  experience.  The 
Atcham  Union  had  adopted  the  recommendations  of  the  Special 
Committee,  and  l^e  was  sorry  to  say  had  met  with  great  disaster. 
Since  the  Order  was  issued  they  had  had  seven  superintendent  nurses, 
ap4  l^&d  experienced  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  them.    Tbre^ 
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were  utterly  inefficient ;  one  was  a  good  one,  but  stayed  only  a  few 
months,  saying  she  could  not  put  up  with  life  in  the  country ;  and 
the  others  knew  nothing  of  management,  especially  the  last  one,  with 
whom  they  had  to  put  up  with  for  a  considerable  time,  during  which 
period  they  had  had  two  long  inquiries.  On  one  occasion  three 
hundred  draw  sheets  were  deficient  She  did  not  see  to  the  proper 
feeding  of  the  poor,  and  would  not  keep  locked  the  communications 
between  the  male  and  the  female  sides  of  the  House.  She  claimed 
to  be  under  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  ignored  the  authority 
of  the  Guardians.  It  was  not  right  for  the  Local  Government 
Board  or  any  Committee  to  lay  down  a  hard-and-fast  rule.  He 
agreed  that  nursing  should  be  absolutely  effective,  but  there  ought 
Dot  to  be  dual  control  The  Guardians  must  look  to  the  Master 
and  Matron  for  management,  and  the  superintendent  nurse  should 
be  under  them.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  quite  impossible  to  legislate 
in  the  same  manner  for  big  town  Workhouses  and  for  country  Work- 
houses. As  the  Local  Goveniment  Board  had  laid  it  down  through 
this  Order  that  there  should  be  superintendent  nurses,  it  would  be 
a  good  thing  if  they  would  provide  the  nurses.  They  had  advertised 
over  and  over  again,  sometimes  without  getting  a  single  reply,  yet 
they  offered  a  si^uy  of  ^^40  or  ^50.  They  bad  six  under  nurses 
and  a  hundred  beds,  about  one-half  of  which  were  occupied  during, 
the  sununer ;  in  the  winter  nearly  ail  of  them. 

Mr  C.  Damiil  (Stoke-on-Trent)  said  his  Union  never  had  any 
difficulty  in  procuring  nurses.  Perhaps  this  was  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  Stoke  Workhouse  was  recognised  as  a  training  school 
for  nurses.  They  trained  their  own  nurses,  and  their  superintendent 
nurse  had  been  with  them  for  about  twen^-seven  years.  They  had 
a  resident  medical  officer,  and  there  had  been  no  friction  in  the 
working  of  the  staff.  The  Workhouse  had  a  thoroughly  up-to-date 
equipment,  an  excellent  hospital  and  infirmary,  and  a  nurses'  home, 
all  within  the  premises.  The  home  had  conduced  materially  to  the 
happiness  of  the  nurses.  At  one  time  they  were  troubled  with 
frequent  changes  in  the  staff,  and  it  had  been  found  necessaiy  to 
provide  mcne  ccMnfortable  quarters  for  the  stafL  There  were  several 
points  in  the  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  that  he  would 
have  liked  discussion  upon.  One  was  the  division  of  authority  in 
the  Workhouse,  and  another  the  question  whether  they  were  not 
overloading  the  superintendent  nurse  in  giving  her  many  of  the 
duties  now  in  ^le  hands  of  the  Master  and  Matron.  There  was 
a]so  the  question  whether  the  Master  was  to  be  subordinate  to  the 
medical  officer.  One  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  Committee  was  that  they  were  not  opticxial. 

Rev.  B.  W.  MoKJtis  (Stourbridge)  thought  the  most  valuable  part 
of  the  paper  was  that  dealing  with  the  organising  and  fostering  of 
minor  schools  for  nurses.  His  Board  had  met  with  great  trouble  in 
getting  nurses.  Large  Unions  could  give  nurses  specialised  duty,  but 
it  was  more  dilQIcult  to  find  nurses  wilHn^  to  take  up  the  varied  duties 
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connected  with  the  management  of  small  Workhouses.  The  minor 
schools  ought  to  produce  a  class  of  nurse  suitable  for  the  votk  in 
small  Workhouses. 

Miss  Gibson  (Matron,  Birmingham  Infirmary)  congratulated  Dr 
Downes  on  his  most  admirable  paper,  and  proceeded  to  criticise  some 
of  the  points  raised.  Dealing  first  with  the  proposed  minor  school. 
Miss  Gibson  said  it  was  impossible  to  properly  train  a  nurse  in  an 
institution  containing  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  beds.  The  material 
for  training  did  not  exist.  She  agreed  with  Dr  Downes  that  as 
knowledge  grew  training  must  become  specialised.  A  person  could 
not  be  termed  a  trained  nurse  who  had  never  seen  ar^thing  of  old 
cases  or  accident  cases.  She  must  first  acquire  a  general  knowledge 
and  then  specialise.  The  grave  danger  of  minor  training  schools  was 
that  at  the  end  of  one  year  the  pupils  would  go  out  as  nurses 
possessed  of  knowledge  which,  to  say  die  least,  must  be  extremely 
circumscribed.  Proper  training  could  only  be  possible  where  the 
care  of  the  sick  had  to  be  undertaken.  Only  in  actual  work  could 
the  nurse  acquire  that  attitude  of  mind  toward  the  patient  which  was 
so  essential  in  good  nursing.  How  could  such  knowledge  be  gained 
in  small  infirmaries?  Women  could  not  go  into  one  branch  of 
nursing  and  leave  the  rest  alone.  With  respect  to  the  banning  of 
the  training  of  a  nurse,  Miss  Gibson  said  that  if  they  started  by 
nursing  old  people  they  b^;an  at  the  wron^  end.  Speaking  of  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  lady  Guardians,  and  die  hot  words 
that  had  been  spoken  against  them,  the  speaker  said  that  she  had 
always  found  during  the  fourteen  years  she  had  been  connected  with 
Boards  of  Guardians,  lady  Guardians  most  willing  to  help  her  in 
every  way.  She  did  not  wish  to  make  a  peisonal  matter  of  those 
remarks,  but  she  hoped  that  they  would  still  have  lady  Guavdians. 
(Applause*)  It  had  not  been  her  experience  that  they  unneccsaariljr 
interfered. 

Miss  WiLSOW  (Treasurer  of  the  Workhouse  Nursing  Association) 
agreed  with  the  previous  speaker  that  small  infirmaries  could  not 
possibly  train  a  nurse  satis&ctorily,  nor  could  a  woman  be  made  a 
good  nurse  in  one  year.  No  nursing  home  of  first-rate  standmg 
would  accept  such  a  woman.  It  was  a  really  serious  matter  to  se&d 
out  women  so  ill-equipped  for  their  important  work.  Minor  schools 
might  Appear  tio  provide  the  easiest  and  cheapest  means  of  getting 
nurses  for  Workhouses,  but  the  system  wouklbe  fraught  widi  much 
danger.  A  great  many  Matrons  of  experience  lelt  very  strongly 
the  danger  of  creating  a  vast  number  of  inefficient  nurses.  As  re* 
garded  the  question  of  authority  in  Woridiouses,  the  difficuity 
was  often  accentuated  by  putting  a  trained  noise  of  some  years' 
experience  under  people  who  had  not  been  trained  at  alL  (Hear, 
hear.)  It  was  almost  impossible  under  such  circumstances  for  things 
to  work  smoothly.  Miss  Wilson  suggested  that  the  service  of  nursing 
would  be  made  much  more  attractive  if  pensions  were  given  to  nurses 
who  had  done  good  service^  and  who  might  be  compiled  to  with- 
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draw  from  the  profession  at  an  earlier  age  than  was  peroaitted  by  ttie 
Soperannoation  Act 

Mrs  Shsrbrooks  (Upton-on-Sevem)  regarded  the  difficulty  in 
i^ani  to  dual  control  as  a  very  real  one.  It  not  infrequently 
happened  that  the  nuise  was  the  superior  of  the  Master  and  Matron 
in  Mlucation  and  in  many  other  ways.  If  all  Masters  would  follow 
the  example  of  the  one  referred  to  in  Dr  Downes'  paper,  and  leave 
the  nnrsing  department  alone,  there  would  not  be  so  much  trouble 
in  regard  to  authority.  Small  Unions  experienced  increasing  difficulty 
in  getting  good  nurses.  The  Upton  Union  had  suffered  this  experi- 
ence, and  after  getting  nurses  had  not  been  able  to  keep  them.  The 
genoal  complaint  was  the  absence  of  amusements  and  of  any  ''society." 
She  wonld  like  to  ask  Dr  Downes  how  many  beds  he  thought  should 
be  in  the  care  of  one  nurse.  At  Upton  there  was  one  nurse  for  forty 
beds,  and  the  work  was  regarded  as  too  heavy.  The  nursii^  of  the 
aged,  it  must  be  remembeied,  was  particularly  trying. 

Mr  S.  HoLLOWAV  (Warwick)  thought  the  Guardians  of  the  Atcham 
Union  at  fault  in  having  engaged  Ae  incompetent  nurses  of  which 
they  had  heard  from  Mr  Burton.  He  supposed  the  Guardians  pinned 
their  fiuth  to  testimonials,  and  these,  as  many  of  them  knew,  were 
fiec|nently  anrehable.  He  suggested  that  the  Guardians  might  have 
avoided  the  difficulties  that  they  had  experienced  if  they  had  made 
personal  inquiries  in  the  districts  from  which  the  nurses  came.  He 
understood  from  the  speaker  that  after  one  nurse,  had  left  three 
hundred  draw  sheets  were  not  to  be  found. 

The  FRBsroBNT  odled  the  speaker  to  order.  Their  purpose  was 
to  discuss  Dr  Downes'  paper,  and  not  the  details  of  nursing  in  any 
particuUr  Union. 

Mr  HoLLOWAV  proceeded  to  refer  to  the  question  of  dual  control 
The  Prime  Minister  was  the  nominal  head  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  he  did  not  interfere  with  heids  of  departments.  So  in  the  Work- 
house the  Master  was  the  supreme  authority,  but  the  superintendent 
.  nurse  must  be  the  head  of  the  infirmary.  Given  a  nurse  who  under- 
stood her  duty,  and  who  had  tact  and  common-sense,  and  there  should 
be  no  conflict  of  authority. 

Rev.  C  G.  Garbnxr  (West  Bromwich)  urged  that  the  training 
of  nurses  in  the  schools  proposed  by  Dr  Downes  should  be  with  a 
special  view  to  their  emidoyment  in  Workhouses.  The  great  want  of 
Workhouses  was  nurses  capable  of  dealing  with  that  particular  woric 
What  was  wanted  was  not  so  much  a  highly  specialised  and  trained 
and  qualified  nurse  as  women  capable  of  performing  the  duties  in 
Workhouses  in  a  kindly  aiid  efficient  manner.  If  Guardians  produced 
a  number  of  highly  qualified  nurses,  it  was  more  than  probable  that 
they  would,  alter  tryuig  Workhouse  nursing,  which  was  not  overpaid, 
give  it  up  in  favour  of  the  better-paid  nursing  of  the  puhlia  He 
hoped  to  hear  from  other  speakers  something  of  personal  experiences 
in  regard  to  the  vexed  question  of  dual  authority. 

Miss  WooujUc  (Bristol)  asked  how  the  public  were  to  distinguish 
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between  nurses  trained  in  the  major  and  the  minor  hospitals.  To 
the  general  public  they  would  appear  the  same.  One  year's  training 
was  quite  insufficient  to  produce  a  good  nurse;  three  years  had 
hitherto  been  found  necessary  to  train  a  nurse  capable  of  even 
carrying  out  doctors'  orders.  The  same  good  nursing  was  required 
for  the  poor,  and  she  did  not  think  they  would  get  it  as  a  result  of 
one  year's  training.  At  the  end  of  a  year  nurses  so  trained  would  be 
likely  to  go  into  the  more  interesting  private  nursing,  and  how  was 
the  public  to  be  warned  of  their  inefficiency  ?  She  would  call  such 
a  nurse  a  spurious  article. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Fairclough  (Burton-on-Trent)  took  it  that  the 
training  in  the  minor  schools  would  be  with  a  special  view  to  the 
needs  of  Workhouses,  and  the  nurses  would  not  be  sent  into  hospitals 
or  into  private  practice.  He  agreed  as  to  the  inadequacy  of  one 
year's  training;  three  years  should  be  the  very  shortest  period. 
(Hear,  hear.)  He  could  see  no  reason  for  grave  misapprehension 
in  r^ard  to  control  in  Workhouses.  The  Workhouse  was  like  a  ship ; 
every  one  was  under  the  captain,  and  all  had  their  several  duties  to 
perform.  There  need  be  no  conflict  of  authority  with  the  Guardians 
as  administrators,  and  the  medical  officer  laying  down  what  each  one 
had  to  do.  His  Union  had  endeavoured  to  study  the  nurses  in  r^ard 
to  diet  and  general  comfort,  and  had  experienced  no  difficulty  in 
regard  to  control. 

Mr  W.  Brown  (Astcm)  thought  there  was  sufficient  food  in  the. 
paper  to  send  them  all  back  to  their  work  with  a  desire  to  utilise  the 
various  points  brought  out  by  Dr  Downes  for  the  benefit  oi  the  nurses 
generally.  He  did  not  consider  that  probationers  had  been  welcomed 
or  recognised  to  the  extent  they  should  have  been  by  Boards  of 
Guardians  throughout  the  country.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  suggested 
thai  the  extension  of  the  probationary  period  by  one  yeari  the  last 
year  to  be  spent  in  another  institution,  would  be  an  advantage^  and 
asked  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  group  smaller  Unions  with  a 
view  to  the  development  of  the  probationer  system. 

Rev.  J.  Peyton  (Gleobury  Mortimer)  said  that  to  the  tty  of 
training!  training!  training!  he  would  say  vocation!  vocation! 
vocation!  (Hear,  hear.)  Before  they  could  tcain  they  must  get 
hold  of  the  right  material.  A  great  difference  was  often  seen  between 
nurses  equally  well  trained.  The  difficulty  in  his  Union  had  been  lo 
get  a  nurse.  Having  failed  to  get  a  trained  >nurse,  they  sought  the 
services  of  an  assistant  nurse,  and  eventually  had  to  advertise  for  a 
general  servant.    (Laughter.) 

Mr  J.  EvBRBST  (Clerk,  Atcham  Union)  thought  such  nice 
distinctions  as  to  who  should  be  first  and  who  second  should  be 
decided  by  Boards  of  Guardians.  If  Workhouses  had  only  male 
inmates,  there  would  be  no  difficulty.  There  must  be  a  superin* 
tendent  for  the  other  side  of  the  House. 

Mr  C.  A.  Gray  (Chairman,  Coventry  Union)  regarded  the  nurs-. 
ing  question  as  one  the  Guardians  mubt  settle  for  themselves.    His 
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Union  had  130  beds,  and  they  were  impeirtinent  enough  to  believe 
that  they  could  do  a  certain  amount  of  training  of  nurses.  They  had 
a  mediod  officer  (non-resident)  who  gave  lectures  on  nursing,  and  he 
suggested  other  Unions  might  with  advantage  do  something  on 
similar  lines. 

Mr  G.  Hemming  (Seisdon)  thought  small  Unions  would  be  better 
served  by  the  services  of  a  good  practical  woman.  It  was  almost  a 
waste  of  money  in  small  Unions  to  be  compelled  to  keep  a  qualified 
nurse. 

Mrs  Jambs  (Warwick)  said  the  recommendation  of  the  Depart- 
mental Committee  was  that  there  should  be  a  superintendent  nurse 
in  every  Union,  who  would  simply  be  a  servant  of  the  Local  Govem- 
moit  Board,  and  under  no  control  by  the  Guardians.  (No,  no.)  If  this 
was  what  the  Committee  meant,  small  Unions  would  be  supporting 
a  very  expensive  ornament  The  Warwick  Union  had  a  fully  qualified 
nurse  in  the  shape  of  a  Matron  who  had  been  trained  in  the  best 
school,  that  of  experience.  Mrs  James  contended  that  such  a  woman 
was  fitted  to  be  a  superintendent  nurse,  and  having  a  head  nurse  and 
proper  staff.  To  the  speaker  it  appeared  that  they  were  attaching  too 
much  importance  to  the  name  of  &e  officer.  Personally  she  would 
not  supplant  a  practical  Matron  by  an  ornamental  superintendent 
(Hear,  hear.)  She  would  encourage  probationers,  but  thought  they 
should  have  a  three  years'  certificate  instead  of  one  year.  As  to  the 
>  question  of  control,  to  multiply  the  heads  of  departments  would  not 
be  oiling  the  wheete  of  mani^ement  but  clogging  them. 

Dr  DowNBS,^  replying  to  the  various  speakers,  thanked  die  Con- 
ference for  the  reception  given  to  his  paper,  saying  time  would  only 
allow  him  to  touch  upon  two  or  three  of  the  points  that  had  been 
raised.  He  was  afraid  that  the  state  of  things  described  by  Miss 
Gibson  could  only  be  regarded  as  ideal.  If  she  could  tell  the 
Conference  how  such  a  happy  state  of  affairs  could  be  brought  about 
they  would  all  be  greatly  indebted  to  her.  He  could  not  see  a  way 
of  giving  everybody  silver  spoons ;  some  must  be  content  with  electro- 
pliSted.  He  could  not  help  thinking  that  much  misapprdiension 
ex^ed  as  to  what  were  the  real  recommendations  of  the  Committee, 
which,  very  probably,  had  been  caused  by  the  sending  out  of  certain 
circulars.  The  Committee  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  setting 
up  one  over  another.  First  in  authority  came  the  Guardians,  and 
next  the  medical  officer.  The  Master,  as  the  Conference  was  aware, 
the  Committee  strongly  recommended  should  be  head  of  the 
institution — ^the  captain  of  the  ship,  as  one  speaker  had  well  put  it 
Then  came  the  superintendent  nurse.  He  was  very  sorty  that  in  the 
scheme  she  came  before  the  Matron,  but  there  was  nothing  in  this, 
and  it  only  happened  because  the  Committee  were  dealing  with  sick 
wards.  One  speaker  had  expressed  a  fear  that  the  Committee  had 
overloaded  the  superintendent  nurse,  but  personally  he  could  see  no 
ground  for  this  fear.  Another  sp^er  regretted  that  the  recom- 
mendations were  not  optional.      They  w^re  neiU)er  optional  nor 
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compulsory;  it  was  for  the  Local  Government  Board  to  delennine 
bow  far  they  should  be  carried  out  A  ddegate  bad  asked  bow  the 
nursing  needs  of  small  Workhouses  were  to  be  sui^Ued.  The 
Committee  recommended  several  ways.  One  of  them  extended  to 
about  three-fourths  of  the  Workhouses  in  the  kingdom,  and  was  that 
the  Matron  should  be  the  superintendent  nurse.  In  other  cases 
arrangements  might  be  made  with  District  Nursing  Associations.  The 
keynote  was  the  adaptation  to  conditions.  The  Committee  had  not 
tried  to  make  an  iron  cap  to  fit  into  everybody's  head  without  any  re- 
gard to  the  size  of  the  head.  A  lady  delegate  had  asked  how  many  beds 
he  thought  a  nurse  could  fittingly  be  hdd  responsible  for.  That  was 
a  very  difficult  question  to  answer.  The  conditions  of  nursing  varied 
so  much  in  different  institutions  that  he  would  prefer  not  to  attempt 
an  answer  to  the  inquiry. 

The  PassiDENT  tendered  the  thanks  of  the  Conference  to  Dr 
Downes  for  his  attendance  and  for  his  very  aUe  paper.  It  was  a 
most  interesting  paper,  and  had  provoked  an  interesting  and  inform- 
ing discussion. 

CONFBRBNCK  BUSINESS. 

Mr  GL  B.  Lloyd-Baksr  (Hon.  Sec.)  submitted  the  statement  of 
accounts,  showing  that  the  year  began  with  ^30*  4s.  in  hand.  The 
subscriptions  had  amounted  to  ;£ia.  xos.,  making,  the  income  £49. 
14s.  After  providing  for  the  expenditure  of  tbeyear  there  remained 
j£2j.  18s.  sd.  to  be  carried  forward  Rqdyitig  to  a  question,  Mr 
Baker  said  there  were  more  than  50  Boards  of  Guardians  in  the  West 
Midland  District,  but  only  25  had  sent  the  subscription  of  ios« 

The  Committee  was  constituted  as  follows } — Birming^bam,  Mr 
H.  J.  Sayer ;  Gloucestershire,  Mr  F.  W.  fi.  Cripps ;  Heieford^iire, 
Rev.  W.  B.  Rowe ;  Shropshirei  Rev.  A.  G.  Burton ;  Stafford,  Alderman 
J.  L.  B.  Barber;  Wocoestershtre,  Rev.  Geo.  Aatbury;  Bristol*  Mr  F. 
Evans ;  Warwick,  Mr  C.  A.  Gray. 

The  election  of  representatives  on  the  Central  Committee  of 
Poor  Law  Conferences  was  next  taken,  the  retiring  members  being 
Mr  H.  J.  Sayer,  Birmingham ;  Mr  F.  W.  R  Cripps,  Ampney  Park, 
Cirencester;  and  Mr  G.  E.  Lloyd-*Baker,  Hardwicte  Court,  Gloucester 
(Hon.  Secretary  of  the  West  Midland  Poor  Law  District).  There 
being  no  fresh  nominations,  the  retiring  delegates  were  reappointed. 

The  Prbsuobnt  moved  the  re-election  of  the  Hon,  Secretary,  Mr 
G.  £.  Lloyd^Baker,  whose  great  interest  in  Poor  Law  work  and  in- 
the  Confttence  was  known  to  them  all,  and  keenly  appredaled. 

The  proposal  was  seconded  by  Mr  Coaov  Majbiby  (Kidder^ 
minster)  and  unanimously  approved. 

Mr  Lloyd^Bakbr  said  he  was  very  much  obliged  to  the  Confer- 
ence. It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  him  to  be  able  to  do  what  he  oould 
to  help  the  Conference. 

The  Conference  then  a4ioumed.  The  customary  dinner  followed» 
Mr  C.  C.  Cooke  presiding. 
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Wednesday,  13TH  May. 

The  attendance  of  dd^ates  on  tbe  condvdiog  day  was  again 
very  satisfsictory.     Mr  C.  C.  Cooke  presided. 

Charges  for  Pauper  Lunatics. 

The  following  letter,  read  by  the  Hon.  Secretary,  was  ordered  to 
be  entered  upon  the  minutes  : — 

Association  of  Poor  Law  Unions  in  En^nd  and  Waies. 

47  EssBX  Street,  Strand, 
London,  W.C,  2nd  FAruary  1903. 

Dear  Sir, — ^In  August  last  you  sent  me  a  resolution  passed  by 
the  West  Midland  Poor  Law  Conference  in  May  last,  that  the  liocal 
Government  Board  and  the  Lunacy  Commissioners  should  be  urged 
to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  obtain  an  extension  of  the  present 
pauper  lunatic  grant  by  an  allowance  of  3s.  per  wedc  in  respect  of 
imbedks  and  epileptics  mamtained  by  Ouarduuis  in  instittttions  pro- 
vided by  them  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

The  Coundl  of  the  Association  referred  such  resolution  to  one  of 
its  Standing  Committees,  who  brought  up  a  report  to  the  last  Council 
meeting;  in  which  tiiey  approved  of  su(^  resdution,  subject  to  the 
grant  being  not  3s.  as  suggestedi,  but  not  less  than  4s.,  as  owing  to 
the  increased  cost  of  maintenance  they  considered  3s.  would  be 
quite  inadequate.  With  this  tbe  Council  agreed,  and  adopted  the 
Committee's  resolution.— Yours  truly, 


Geanvillr  Lloyd-Baker,  Esq., 

Ilardwicke  Court,  Gloucester. 


H.  K  Lawrence. 


OUTDOOR  MEDICAL   RELIEF. 

By  Mr  FREDERICK  W.  B.  CRIPPS, 


The  Striking  difference  in  the  number  of  medical  orders 
given  in  various  Unions  in  this  West  Midland  District 
is  my  excuse  for  reading  this  paper  to-day.  The 
returns,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the 
Qerks  of  the  several  Boards  to  whom  I  have  applied, 
show  that  tbe  medical  orders  granted  vary  from  31  to 
under  2  per  1,000  of  population,  these  being  both 
agricultural  Unions,  so  that  it  is  presumable  Uiat  no 
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one  system  prevails  in  our  district,  and  in  the  hope  of 
more  uniformity  in  the  administration  of  outdoor 
medical  relief  the  following  paper  is  offered.  In 
dealing  with  the  subject  of  medical  relief,  Guardians 
are  confronted  with  a  great  and  increasing  difficulty  ; 
that  i3  the  increasing  numbers  who  apply  for  medical 
assistance  who  are  not  otherwise  eligible  for  relief,  in 
other  words  do  not  belong  to  the  destitute  poor. 

And  before  touching  on  the  methods  of  dealing 
with  these  applications,  it  will  be  well  perhaps  to  put 
before  you  the  regulations  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  on  this  subject.  The  Local  Government  Board 
is  of  opinion  that  medical  assistance  forms  part  of 
relief  to  the  destitute  poor,  and  that  the  same  rules 
apply  to  it  as  are  applicable  to  any  other  kind  of  relief. 
Neither  the  Guardians  nor  the  relieving  officer  are 
bound  to  relieve,  nor  are  they  justified  in  relieving  any 
person  whose  circumstance  is  such  as  not  to  require  it. 

The  relieving  officers,  however,  are  in  a  consider- 
able difficulty  in  regard  to  these  applications,  because 
the  General  Order  of  1*847  expressly  directs  the  reliev- 
ing officer  to  procure  medical  attendance  for  any  case 
of  sickness  or  accident  requiring  it,  and  apparently  does 
not  give  him,  in  cases  where  urgency  is  pleaded,  any 
safe  ground  for  refusal,  except  the  clear  non-existence 
of  destitution,  a  state  very  difficult  to  ascertain  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  because  a  man  in  regular  work, 
with  wages  due  to  him,  if  he  has  no  money  in  the 
house  at  the  moment,  has  been  held  to  be  legally 
destitute.  The  Local  Government  Board  is  also  of 
opinion  that  the  objects  to  be  kept  in  view  are  two — 

(i.)  To  provide  medical  aid  to  all  really  destitute 
persons. 

(2.)  To  prevent  medical  relief  from  generating 
pauperism,  and  with  that  view  to  withdraw  from  the 
labouring  class,  from  the  administrators  of  relief,  and 
from  the  medical  officers  all  motives  for  applying  except 
absolute  necessity. 
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It  is  plainly  our  duty  so  to  administer  outdoor 
relief  that  the  policy  pursued  does  not  encourage  those 
who  are  only  too  ready  to  apply,  to  the  direct  dis- 
couragement of  others  who  are  struggling  by  the  aid 
of  doctor's  club  or  other  means  to  provide  for  them- 
selves against  the  day  of  sickness.  By  granting  a 
medical  order  to  an  applicant  who  may  be  poor  but  is 
not  destitute,  we  directly  discourage  his  neighbour 
from  providing  for  himself;  for  why  should  he  deny 
himself  and  provide  medical  assistance  at  his  own  cost^ 
when  he  finds  his  neighbour  being  given  the  same 
assistance  from  the  rates. 

Before  I  go  further,  let  me  for  a  moment  look  at 
the  other  side  of  medical  relief,  which  is  not  included 
under  the  heading  of  this  paper — I  mean  indoor  medical 
relief.     Its  objects  are  two — 

(i.)  To  provide  medical  attendance  to  the  inmates 
of  the  Workhouse. 

(2.)  To  provide  a  test  for  others  not  otherwise 
paupers  who  claim  medical  relief. 

The  first  of  these  objects  it  may  be  safely  claimed 
is  being  carried  out  more  completely  and  with  greater 
regard  to  the  comfort  and  heialth  of  the  inmates  of  the 
Workhouse  every  year.  Whether  we  are  dealing  with 
a  big  urban  infirmary  or  a  small  rural  establishment, 
we  find  the  same  policy  pursued,  i.e.,  that  the  best 
available  nursing  and  comforts  should  be  provided. 
But  Guardians  may  not  realise  one  point  in  dealing 
with  applications  for  outdoor  medical  relief,  and  it  is  a 
point  which  should  have  great  weight ;  it  is  that  only 
in  our  Workhouse  infirmaries  can  really  adequate 
medical  treatment  in  a  very  great  number  of  cases  be 
supplied.  In  how  few  cottages  can  even  simple  treat- 
ment, such  as  a  hot  bath,  be  properly  provided,  and  we 
all  know  the  difference  not  only  to  our  comfort  but 
also  to  the  rapidity  of  recovery  that  trained  nursing 
gives. 

The  danger  of  misuse  and  misapplication  of  indoor 
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medical  relief  would  on  the  face  of  it  appear  to  be 
very  small,  and  no  doubt  was  so  consid^^d  when  it 
was  laid  down  that  one  of  its  objects  was  to  provide 
a  test  of  medical  want,  but  at  the  present  time  there 
is  a  growing  tendency  among  the  working  classes  in 
large  urban  Unions  to  look  on  the  infirmary  in  the 
light  of  a  gigantic  free  hospital,  and  its  comforts  and 
conveniences  are  resorted  to  by  those  who  in  other 
respects  are  by  no  means  eligible  for  its  benefits,  if 
destitution  is  to  be  the  test  of  relief;  and  in  proof  of 
this  I  need  hardly  go  further  than  quote  the  reply  I 
received  from  the  Birmingham  Union.  Their  average 
weekly  admissions  in  the  winter  months  is  96,  of 
whom  the  Clerk  reports — **  Very  few  apply  for  relief 
on  discharge." 

From  Bristol,  whose  returns  I  have,  it  is  the  same. 
Their  report  runs — "  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that 
many  of  them  merely  secure  admission  whilst  ill,  and 
when  cured  are  able  to  return  to  their  ordinary 
avocations." 

Whether  or  not  this  change  is  officially  recognised 
or  merely  winked  at,  I  hope  some  Guardian  from  a 
large  urban  Union  will  inform  us.  I  now  return  to 
the  proper  object  of  this  paper,  the  subject  of  outdoor 
medical  relief,  and  in  this  ttie  Guardians,  though  the 
final  arbiters  as  to  whether  an  order  shall  be  given  or 
not,  are  not  the  only  persons  concerned.  The  relieving 
officers  practically  must  give  an  order  in  cases  when 
urgency  is  put  forward  by  the  applicant,  and  in  the 
absence  of  the  relieving  officer,  the  overseer,  or  on  his 
refusal,  a  magistrate,  can  also  grant  a  medical  order. 

That  outdoor  medical  relief  to  other  than  paupers 
on  the  outdoor  relief  list  is  increasing  is  very  clearly 
shown  by  the  following  figures.  Since  1871  the  cost 
of  outdoor  relief  has  decreased  26  per  cent.,  and  the 
numbers  on  relief  have  decreased  43  per  cent ;  but  in 
the  same  time  the  cost  of  medical  relief  has  increased 
43  per  cent. 
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The  numbers  respectively  are  as  follows  :* — 


Ye«. 

Na  of  Paupers. 

Cort. 

Cost  Medical  Relief. 

1S71 

843.455 

£3^633970 

;£29O,000 

18S1 

560,731 

2,660,022 

3x0,456 

1891 

S^SAIS 

2,400,000 

331.391 

1901 

489,498 

2,721,000 

414,895 

It  is  presumable  that  the  cost  of  medical  relief  to 
outdoor  paupers  has  decreased  in  at  least  the  same 
proportion  as  the  total  cost  of  outdoor  relief,  in  which 
case  the  cost  of  medical  relief  should  stand  to-day  at 
£2 1 6, 500  instead  of  £4 1 4,895,  the  difference,  £  1 98, 395, 
being  the  cost  of  medical  relief  to  those  who  are  not 
otherwise  paupers. 

I  have  not  calculated  the  cost  of  the  medical  relief 
of  the  outdoor  poor  as  decreasing  in  the  same  ratio  as 
the  numbers  of  outdoor  poor,  t.e.^  43  per  cent,  because 
awing  to  the  stricter  administration  of  outdoor  relief 
which  now  prevails^  the  proportion  of  aged  and  infirm 
on  the  outdoor  list,  just  those  who  require  the  doctor, 
is  far  larger  than  it  was  in  1871.  The  total  numbers 
returned  as  in  receipt  of  outdoor  medical  relief  only  is 
as  follows : — 

On  ist  July  1901,  13,253;  on  ist  January  1902, 
14,983,  making  an  average  number  of  14,118  persons 
in  receipt  of  outdoor  medical  relief  on  any  one  day  of 
the  year. 

It  is  obvious  from  these  figures  that  the  grant  of 
medical  relief  to  those  who  in  other  respects  are  not 
digiUe  for  relief  from  the  rates  is  rapidly  increasing, 
and  it  is  a  most  serious  consideration  for  Guardians 
how  the  grant  of  medical  assistance  is  to  be  restricted 
to  those  who  fulfil  the  necessary  conditions. 

But  it  may  be  said,  what  is  the  harm  of  granting 
these  persons  relief?  It  is  surely  our  duty  in  all 
questions  to  look  beyond  the  immeidiate  effect  of  our 
action,  and  to  ascertain  if  possible  if  its  ultimate 
consequences  are  equally  desirable. 

*  Aniniai  Reporti  Local  Govennnent  Board  Retumsi  Na  61384. 
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It  is  admitted,  I  am  afraid  only  too  generally,  that 
the  granting  of  an  application  for  outdoor  medical 
relief  forms  only  too  often  the  first  application  to  a 
Board  because  it  carries  no  disability  with  it  The  very 
fact  that  medical  relief  can  be  had  for  the  asking,  with- 
out, in  most  cases,  having  to  appear  before  the  Board, 
encourages  the  man  upon  the  downward  road  and 
saps  too  often  that  energy  and  self-reliance  which  it 
should  be  the  aim  of  every  Guardian  to  encourage. 
The  result  of  a  medical  order  is  the  relief  of  the 
applicant  in  the  first  place,  but  the  latter  consequences 
are  in  too  many  cases  disastrous.  We  have  held  out 
no  inducement  to  him  to  provide  for  himself,  and  we 
have  positively  discouraged  his  neighbour  from  con- 
tinuing to  provide  for  his  wife  and  family,  for  why 
should  he  pinch  himself  to  provide  what  his  brother 
workman  gets  free,  gratis,  and  for  nothing.  It  is  as 
much  a  man's  duty  to  provide  for  sickness  as  it  is  to 
provide  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  in  this  connection 
there  is  a  great  temptation  to  unduly  provide  articles 
of  food  under  the  head  of  medical  necessaries  to  those 
who  are  not  eligible  for  medical  relief,  t,e.^  in  a  state 
of  pauperism.  A  doctor's  recommendation  is  often 
the  best  way  of  providing  meat,  brandy,  or  milk  to 
those  on  the  outdoor  relief  list.  They  are  often  old 
and  feeble,  and  frequently  require  these  articles  far 
more  than  strictly  medical  attention.  But  when  a  grant 
of  brandy,  meat,  or  groceries  is  made  to  those  in 
receipt  of  medical  relief  only,  it  appears  to  be  a  very 
narrow  line  that  separates  the  disenfranchised  pauper 
from  the  medical  case.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
emphasise  the  danger  of  a  system  of  outdoor  medical 
relief.  Every  one,  whether  official  or  not,  agrees  that 
the  grant  of  medical  relief  is  only  the  first  step  towards 
pauperism,  the  more  difficult  to  combat  because  the 
arguments  in  favour  of  it  appeal  to  the  sentimental 
side  of  the  hearer. 

On  the  one  side  they  appeal  to  our  sympadiy ;  on 
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the  other  is  the  danger  of  refusing  medical  assistance. 
Often  the  recommendation  of  the  medical  officer  quiets 
our  qualms  and  appears  to  halve  the  responsibility. 
I  have  even  heard  it  given  as  a  reason  for  granting  an 
order  that  "  one  more  or  less  does  not  much  matter." 
This  in  a  case  where  the  medical  officer  was  paid  by 
salary.  The  cost  of  medical  relief  is  its  smallest 
trouble  and  danger.  The  injury  it  does  to  medical 
clubs,  doctors'  clubs,  the  temptation  it  presents  to 
those  who  can  provide  not  to  do  so,  are  the  other 
side  of  the  picture.  The  very  fact  that  **  unforeseen  " 
cases  of  illness  are  treated  by  free  medical  order  soon 
leads  to  midwifery  and  other  cases  which  can  be 
foreseen  being  treated  on  the  same  footing. 

But  Guardians  cannot  insist  on  a  strict  administra- 
tion of  the  law  unless  there  are  means  at  hand  for  the 
workine^  classes  to  provide  medical  treatment  for 
themselves  at  fees  within  their  reach,  but  where  these 
facilities  exist  a  strict  interpretation  of  their  powers  is 
not  only  fair  but  essential  to  the  real  good  of  those 
from  whom  the  applications  come,  and  I  am  glad  to 
find  how  very  few  districts  there  are  which  are  not 
served  either  by  a  benefit  medical  club  or  doctor's 
dub  of  some  sort. 

In  nearly  every  district  clubs  are  to  be  found 
which  are  conducted  on  one  of  the  three  lines  here 
quoted,  sound  in  principle,  served  by  a  responsible 
medical  man  at  fees  which  the  poorest  can  pay.  The 
dubs  I  refer  to  are  purely  medical  clubs,  and  their  fees 
are  on  one  of  three  bases  which  make  nearly  approxi- 
mate totals  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  first  is  a  basis  of  contribution  of  id.  per 
week  for  adults  and  ^d.  per  week  for  children,  any 
children  of  one  family  above  three  being  taken  in  free. 
This  makes  a  total  of  a  penny  less  than  12  s.  per  annum 
for  man,  wife,  and  family.  The  second  is  that  on 
which  the  Metropolitan  Provident  Medical  Association 
is  formed ;  the  charge  being  is.  a  month  for  man,  wife, 
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and  £3ifnily,  exactly  the  same  total  in  the  year.  The 
third,  of  which  I  believe  the  one  tn  Suffolk  is  the 
largest,  is  run  on  a  basis  of  5s.  per  annum  for  adults 
and  IS.  per  annum  for  children,  not  more  than  five  in 
one  family  to  be  paid  for,  a  maximum  contribution  of 
15s.  a  year.  In  very  many  places  dubs  of  this 
description  are  relieving  Guardians  of  many  of  their 
difficult  cases,  but  it  is  found  by  experience  that  the 
neighbourhood  where  these  clubs  do  not  pay  financially 
are  those  in  which  there  is  either  free  medical  charities 
or  a  lax  administration  of  outdoor  medical  relief  by  the 
local  Board  of  Guardians. 

A  population  of  10,000,  of  whom  half  would  belong 
to  the  class  for  which  this  form  of  club  caters,  that  is 
about  1,000  families,  would  at  the  low  contribution  of 
los.  a  year  provide  a  fund  of  ;^500  per  annum,  a  sum 
which  I  should  imagine  would  obtain  the  services  of  a 
competent  medical  man. 

At  Cirencester,  my  own  Union,  the  ground  is 
covered  by  a  club  based  on  the  first  of  these  schemes, 
of  which  I  have  been  secretary  and  treasurer  for 
some  years.  Started  in  1885,  ^^^  club  began  with  a 
membership  of  1,610,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  and  up 
to  1890  it  steadily  increased,  and  in  that  year  had 
2,345  members,  and  a  contribution  of  ;^36o.  Since 
then  the  numbers  have  been  stationary  until  the  last 
few  years,  which  show  a  steady  decrease,  and  I  am 
sorry  to  say  a  decrease  particularly  in  the  children.  A 
slight  decrease  in  adults  is  to  be  looked  for,  owing  to 
the  growth  of  clubs  giving  larger  benefits,  but  the 
whole  of  the  decrease  among  the  children  is  due  to  the 
ease  with  which  medical  orders  can  be  obtained. 

I  must  apologise  for  mentioning  these  clubs  at 
such  length,  but  they  are  so  bound  up  with  the  subject 
of  outdoor  medical  relief,  that  their  increase  in  numbers 
must  interest  every  Guardian  who  desires  the  adminis* 
tration  of  relief  to  be  such  as  will  encourage  providence 
and  self-respect  among  the  labouring  classes.     Su(M 
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assistance  as  these  ddbs  give  decreases  the  actual,  and 
entirely  does  away  with  the  sentimental,  difficulties  of 
the  question,  because  it  is  obvious  that  even  the 
poorest  in  anything  like  regular  work  can  deny  them^ 
selves  2|d.  to  3d.  a  week,  only  the  price  of  a  pint  of 
beer,  to  provide  medical  attendance  for  the  whole 
family*  i  now  come  to  the  point  of  this  paper,  the 
actual  form  in  which  medical  relief  can  be  given, 
by  which  neither  shall  any  one  go  without  medical 
assistance  nor  shall  those  who  are  not  eligible  be 
relieved  out  of  the  rates.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  relief 
by  medical  order  on  loan.  The  suggestion  is  that 
every  medical  order  shall  be  given  on  loan  by  the 
relieving  officcur  when  application  is  made  to  him,  and 
at  the  niext  Board  or  Committee  meeting  only  those 
orders  shall  be  allowed  that  can  pass  the  test  laid  down 
by  the  Local  Government  Board,  the  repayment  of 
the  remainder  being  collected  by  instalments  or  other- 
wise as  the  Guardians  direct. 

The  immediate  advantages  are — 

(i.)  The  knowledge  that  applicants  are  expected  to 
pay  acts  as  a  deterrent,  and  decreases  the  number  of 
applications. 

(2.)  The  postponement  of  payment  and  payment 
by  instalments  prevents  hardship. 

But  before  such  a  system  can  be  successfully  worked 
there  are  difficulties  of  administration  to  be  met 

It  is  not  desirable  under  any  system  to  pay  medical 
officers  entirely  by  case,  as  they  have  no  assurance  of 
what  they  will  earn,  and  it  has  been  found  in  one  well- 
known  and  much-quoted  instance  that  the  cases  became 
so  few  under  this  system  that  the  payments  by  case 
alone  were  not  sufficient  remuneration.  On  the  othef 
hand,  if  you  pay  him  entirely  by  salary,  it  is  impossible 
to  recover  in  the  County  Court,  as  it  is  necessary  to 
prove  a  definite  expense  incurred  for  each  order,.  The 
solution  of  the  difficulty  is  to  pay  your  medical  officer 
partly  by  salary  and  partly  by  case  fee,  the  total  sum 
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receivable  by  him  from  case  fees  not  to  exceed  a  definite 
proportion  of  his  salary. 

It  is  then  possible  to  recover  the  cost  of  medical 
relief  supplied  in  the  County  Court,  or  if  your  relieving 
officer  has  obtained  an  engagement  to  pay  and  a 
consent  in  case  of  failure  that  the  amount  shall  be 
recoverable  under  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act, 
then  under  that  Act. 

The  system  of  giving  all  medical  orders  on  loan  is 
not  a  cure  for  all  the  evils  of  free  medical  relief,  but  if 
adopted  generally,  one  system  of  granting  medical 
relief  would  exist  throughout  the  district,  and  the 
Guardians  would  have  a  closer  and  stricter  control 
over  the  expenses  of  medical  relief,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  and  the  relieving  officer  would  not  incur  the 
responsibility  of  refusing  a  doubtful  application  for 
medical  assistance. 

Beyond  these  reasons  there  is  the  great  advantage, 
as  shown  by  experience,  that  where  this  system  is 
enforced  the  number  of  applications  diminishes,  and 
the  number  on  the  rolls  of  the  medical  and  doctors* 
clubs  increase.  Thus  at  one  and  the  same  time  the 
system  diminishes  relief  and  increases  thrift  The 
medical  order  on  loan  is,  I  suppose,  given  in  all  Unions 
in  some  cases,  but  the  best  results  are  only  to  be 
obtained  when  every  order  is  given  on  loan,  and 
afterwards  at  leisure  it  is  decided  whether  the  loan 
is  to  be  struck  off  or  not,  the  test  being  that  laid  down 
by  the  Local  Government  Board,  i.e.,  destitution. 
The  results  of  the  systematic  grant  of  medical  order 
on  loan  fully  bear  out  what  I  have  claimed  for  it — 
first,  that  it  enormously  decreases  the  applications  for 
medical  relief;  and  second,  it  encourages  the  growth 
of  the  best  antidotes  to  pauperism — friendly,  medical, 
or  doctors*  clubs;  and  any  system  which  aids  these 
two  most  desirable  objects  must  recommend  itself  to 
a  Conference  of  Poor  Law  Guardians. 
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Mr  G.  £.  Lloyd-Baker  (Wheatenhurst)  said  the  out-relief  in  his 
Union  was  not  large,  and  he  had  noticed  the  greater  number  of 
applications  was  for  outdoor  medical  relief.  But  it  occurred  to  him 
that  all  the  applicants  could  not  be  badly  off,  and  he  questioned  the 
relieving  officer,  who  said  that  generally  he  had  nothing  to  go  upon 
bat  the  word  of  the  applicants.  Mr  Baker  said  he  was  afraid  that 
in  a  great  many  cases  their  statements  were  not  very  trustworthy. 
When  he  noticed  how  often  the  orders  included  luxuries,  he  saw  how 
strong  the  temptation  was  for  people  to  ^et  them  without  any  sort  of 
penalty  oV  obligation.  When  years  ago  it  was  the  custom  of  doctors 
to  Older  wine,  every  member  of  the  family  knew  whether  the  bottle 
sent  was  as  good  as  the  previous  one.  (Laughter.)  Every  member 
of  a  family  had  an  interest  in  getting  luxuries  free,  and  thought  they 
were  entitled  to  them  as  a  matter  of  right  It  took  a  long  time  to 
find  out  a  man's  real  position.  He  might  tell  the  Guardians  he  only 
received  los.  a  week,  but  if  they  wanted  to  get  a  man  at  that  wage 
they  could  not  People  in  most  respects  honest  thought  it  no  dis- 
honest to  put  the  least  sum  they  earned  in  any  one  week  in  the  year 
as  their  regular  wages.  The  enormous  increase  in  medical  relief 
mentioned  by  Mr  Cripps  could  not  be  justified  by  any  circumstances 
within  their  knowledge  as  Guardians.  Some  method  ought  to  be 
adopted  to  check  the  increase,  and  the  one  proposed  by  Mr  Cripps 
seemed  sound  and  likely  to  attain  the  desired  result 

Mr  F.  Sheppard  (Bristol)  said  that  from  the  medical  relief  point 
of  view  the  figures  they  had  heard  were  very  striking,  but  they  must 
not  forget  that  the  system  of  out-relief  to-day  was  very  different  from 
that  followed  during  the  period  to  which  the  figures  related.  He  did 
not  see  how  it  was  possible  for  a  workman  in  a  large  town  to  get  for 
himself  or  hb  fiunily  the  medical  relief  which  Guardians  thought 
was  absolutely  necessary  in  Workhouses.  In  most  Workhouses  a 
thoroughly  up-to-date  treatment  had  been  provided  for  the  absolutely 
destitute,  and  how  could  the  ordinary  working  man  pay  for  equally 
good  treatment?  What  would  the  adoption  of  the  relief  on  loan 
system  lead  them  to  ?  In  large  towns  hospitals  had  been  established 
for  infectious  cases,  and  those  who  took  advantage  of  them  received 
rate-aid  just  as  much  as  the  people  who  came  to  the  Guardians  week 
after  week  for  medical  treatment  (Hear,  hear.)  The  Bristol  Guar- 
dians took  the  view  that  it  was  better  to  receive  a  man  into  the 
infirmary,  where  he  would  r^ain  health  more  quickly,  than  to  give 
him  the  dole  which  was  the  custom  some  years  ago.  When  the 
bead-winner  of  the  family  came  to  them  they  were  glad  to  send  him 
to  the  infirmary  and,  at  the  same  time  relieve  his  wife  and  family, 
and  when  the  man  was  restored  to  health  it  was  money  well  spent 
(Applause.)  A  great  deal  had  been  said  about  clubs.  He  was  a 
member  of  a  large  friendly  society,  and  could  say  from  experience 
that  much  of  the  medical  t^ceatment  in  connection  with  such  societies 
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was  absolute  humbug.  The  medical  man  had  so  many  to  att^d 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  exercise  that  personal  care  which 
was  so  necessary.  The  speaker  said  that  he  had  consulted  the 
medical  officer  of  his  own  club  and  had  been  passed  through  tfie 
room  with  a  dozen  others  in  a  dozen  minutes.  How  could  such 
examinations  be  seriously  regarded.  The  result  was  that  whilst  a 
man  had  to  go  to  the  doctor  for  a  certificate  to  be  put  on  the  box, 
he  paid  but  little  heed  to  the  doctor's  orders.  Mr  Sheppard  said 
he  did  not  think  it  would  be  possible  to  impose  a  loan  for  relief  upon 
men  with  very  moderate  salaries.  With  such  a  system  in  operation, 
great  difficulty  would  be  experienced  in  getting  some  very  desirable 
cases  away  from  their  own  homes. 

Mr  W.  E.  Anslow  (Seisdon)  said  his  experience  of  medical  work 
in  connection  with  friendly  societies  had  been  very  different  from 
that  of  the  previous  speaker.  Clubs  that  allowed  such  a  state  of 
things  as  Mr  Sheppard  had  mentioned  must  be  regarded  as  very 
much  to  blame.  Large  clubs  had  the  remedy  at  hand  in  the  em- 
ployment of  a  medical  man  for  the  service  of  members  only.  In 
country  districts  the  difficulty  was  much  greater.  Many  medical 
men  objected  to  deal  with  women  and  children  on  the  chib  system. 

Mr  J.  Drew  (Chairman,  West  Bromwich  Union)  said  that  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  presented  itself  to  his  mind  was  the  separating 
of  the  deserving  from  the  undeserving.  Generally  the  most  die- 
serving  applicants  showed  the  greatest  reluctance  in  applying  for 
relief.  The  best  safeguard  against  the  abuse  of  medical  relief  would 
be  good  combination  between  Guardians,  medical  men,  and  Relieving 
Officers.  Every  case  should  be  dealt  with  on  its  merits.  Where  the 
medical  officers  took  a  real  interest  in  the  cases  and  were  careful  to 
investigate,  medical  relief  decreased,  but  where  medical  officers  were 
not  so  thorough  in  their  methods — granting  orders  from  sympathy 
or  other  causes — medical  and  other  relief  increased.  Earnest,  real 
work  on  the  part  of  Guardians  and  officials  was  necessai^  if  justice 
was  to  be  done  to  the  applicants  and  the  interests  of  the  ratepayers 
protected.  It  was  impossible  to  lay  down  a  hard  and- ftm  rule  that 
should  apply  to  every  case.  Many  of  the  least  deserving  made  the 
best  excuses  for  obtaining  relief. 

Mr  W.  F.  Evans  (Chairman,  Bristol  Union)  thought  that  what 
was  wanted  was  a  method  of  discriminating  between  the  destitute  and 
those  who  were  not  destitute.  Relieving  officers  would  not  at  present 
take  the  responsibility  of  discriminating.  When  the  relieving  officer 
found  he  had  a  medical  order  for  people  who  v^re  not  destitute  he 
did  not  care  to  say  the  order  should  not  be  used,  and  all'  he  could 
say  was  that  he  would  not  go  to  the  house  again.  Mr  Evans  thought 
the  suggestion  by  Mr  Cripps  in  regard  to  this  point  worthy  of  a 
trial. 

Mr  J.  J.  Simpson  (Clerk,  Bristol  Union)  was  afraid  that  if  medical 
relief  was  always  given  on  loan,  Guardians  and  relieving  officers 
would  take  less  pains  to  ascertain  the  circimisumces  of  the  appBeants. 
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Relief  would  become  a  routine  matter,  and  there  was  the  risk  that 
Kttle  r^ard  would  be  had  to  the  chance  of  recoyering  the  loans. 
Mr  Cripps  had  said — **  The  results  of  the  systematic  grant  of  medical 
Older  on  loan  fully  bear  out  what  I  have  daimed  for  it — first,  that 
it  enormously  decreases  the  applications  for  medical  relief;  and 
second,  it  encourages  the  growth  of  the  best  antidotes  to  pauperism 
— ftiendly,  medical,  or  doctors'  clubs."  Mr  Simpson  said  he  was 
not  aware  of  am  Union  in  England  where  such  a  system  was  in  force, 
and  he  would  like  to  have  proof  of  the  statements  made  by  the  writer 
of  the  paper. 

Mr  R.  £.  Stuart  (Clerk,  Wheatenhurst  Union)  supported  tihe 
idea  of  loan-  relief,  saying  that  with  very  little  self-denial  people  could 
easily  preserve  their  independence. 

Mr  T.  £.  Smith  (Birmingham)  considered  that  the  thanks  of  the 
Gonference  were  due  to  Mr  Cripps  for  a  paper  the  preparation  of 
which  must  have  entailed  a  Rood  deal  of  thought.  Bu-mingham 
possessed  one  of  the  largest  innrmaries  in  the  kingdom,  and  it  would 
be  of  interest  to  the  Conference  to  hear  how  they  kept  it  filled. 
(Laughter.)  He  would  especially  emphasise  the  need  for  dealing  with 
every  application  on  its  merits.  At  Birmingham,  even  in  cases  where 
men  were  receiving  30s.  or  35s.  a  week,  if  they  were  living  steady  lives 
and  doing  their  duty  by  their  families,  the  Guardians  thought  it  only 
fight  that  such  men  should  be  admitted  to  the  infirmary,  in  order 
that  with  all  posstt>)e  expedition  they  might  be  restored  to  health  and 
enabled  to  continue  the  support  of  their  families.  Very  few  members 
of  sick  societies  ever  applied  for  relief.  When  the  Guardians  thought 
an  incoBM  which  should  have  been  sufficient  had  been  squandered, 
they  granted  medical  relief  tm  loan.  He  did  not  think  that  ihany  of 
the  loans  were  ever  repaid,  but  the  system  acted  as  a  deterrent. 
When  a  man  owed  a  loan  he  was  not  likely,  except  under  circum-^ 
stances  of  a  very  urgent  character,  to  apply  again. 

Mr  CoNSTANCB  ( Westbuiy-upon-Sevem)  asked  how  the*  reader  of 
the  paper  proposed  to  arrive  at  the  amount  which  should  he  recovered 
from  a  pauper  under  a  medfcal  order  given  on  the  loan  system. 

Mr  CoRDY  Manbt  (Kidderminster)  said  his  experience  had 
been  that  very  little  could  be  recovered  from  the  poor  whose  children 
had  been  treated  in  the  infectious  hospitals.  He  had  in  mind  two 
cases  where  the  expense  was  about  ;f  xo,  and  asked  how  such  a  sum 
could  possiUly  be  paid  by  a  worki ng*man.  People  took  the  view  that 
such  hos^tab  existed  for  the  good  of  the  community,  and  that  their 
cost  ought  to  come  from  the  rdteS. 

Rev.  J.  Peytow  (Qeobuty  Mortimer)  was  afraid  they  would  be 
running  a  risk  in  interfering  with  the  system  of  granting  medical 
orders.  The  essence  of  the  vahie  of  such  orders  lay  in  their  being 
promptly  granted,  because  they  were  only  or  should  be  only  asked  for 
when  relief  was  aigeittly  needed.  It  was  the  existence  of  the  unde- 
serving that  had  made  such  a  discussion  necessary.  The  undeserving 
would  not  join  dabs  and  would  not  repay  loans-  for  relief.    Guardians 
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had  to  deal  with  people  not  as  they  would  like  them  to  be,  but  as 
they  were.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mrs  James  (Warwick)  said  that,  as  the  wife  of  a  secretary  of  an 
Oddfellows'  lodge,  she  had  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  of  the  rights 
and  needs  of  the  poor.  When  a  man  was  ill  he  often  wanted  good 
food  more  than  he  needed  medicine,  and  how  could  a  man  with  los. 
or  I2S.  a  week  from  his  club  provide  himself  with  food,  and  at  the 
same  time  keep  his  wife  and  children  ?  During  nine  years'  experi- 
ence as  a  Guardian  she  had  only  known  two  members  of  friendly 
societies  to  apply  for  relief,  and  they  afterwards  withdrew.  As 
Guardians  they  knew  it  was  the  undeserving  who  got  the  most  of 
everything.  (Laughter.)  The  clamouring  and  whimperiQg  woman 
with  a  copious  flow  of  tears  had  to  be  relieved,  as  the  only  way  to 
avoid  having  the  whole  finmily  upon  the  rates.  The  drunkard  with 
an  enlarged  liver  could  not  get  into  a  club.  If  a  pill  or  a  powder 
would  set  him  in  health  again,  th^i  give  it  him.  (Laughter.)  What 
was  the  use  of  preaching  thrift  to  the  woman  who  had  only  15s.  a 
week  to  cover  all  the  expenses  of  the  house  ?  Was  it  any  wonder 
that  such  a  woman  sometimes  lost  heart,  and  did  not  app^r  to  the 
district  visitor  to  be  quite  as  thrifty  as  she  should  ?  It  would  be  just 
as  well  if  they  preached  thrift  to  those  higher  up  in  the  social  scale- 
She  was  not  particularly  struck  with  the  idea  of  granting  medical 
relief  as  a  loan.  Gate  often  made  a  roan  ill.  If  he  knew  that,  a 
doctor's  bill  awaited  him  at  the  end  of  his  illness  his  recovery  was 
not  likely  to  be  hastened.  The  remedy  for  lax  administration  in 
regard  to  medical  relief  was  to  have  some  women  on  the  Board. 

Mr  W.  H.  Grant  (Coventry)  said  they  must  be  careful  not  to 
adopt  any  methods  that  would  injure  the  deserving.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Care  on  the  part  of  medical  and  relieving  officers  should  be  sufficient 
to  prevent  extensive  abuse  of  medical  orders.  At  the  isame  time  he 
could  see  no  objection  to  a  trial  of  the  plan  of  giving  all  medical 
orders  on  loan,  leaving  the  Guardians  to  decide  when  repayment 
should  be  asked  for. 

Mr  H.  J.  Sayer  (Birmingham)  said  his  Board  did  not.  draw  too 
fine  a  line  of  distinction  in  regard  to  medical  relief,  and  when  in 
doubt  they  endeavoured  to  err  on  the  side  of  mercy.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Urgent  medical  relief  should,  he  considered,  always  be  given,  what- 
ever the  position  in  life  of  the  applicant  might  be.  They  also  admitted 
cases  of  accident  when  they  happened  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
infirmary.  Some  persons  thought  this  should  not  be  done,  and  that 
accident  cases  should  go  to  the  hospitals)  but  he  took  a  different 
view.  Surely  the  well-being  of  the  people  was  of  as  much  importance 
as  that  of  paupers  ? 

Mr  Cripps,  speaking  in  reply  to  the  obser^ons  of  delegates 
upon  his  paper,  said  with  regard  to  Mr  Simpson's  remarks  that  he 
could  not  see  any  great  difficulty  in  administering  relief  on  the  loan 
system.  It  would  remain  with  Guardians  to  allow  or  disallow  the 
loan  when  the  case  came  before  them.    The  loan  system  had  been 
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Mlowed  for  the  last  twenty-five  y^ars  by  the  Union  of  Bradfidd 
(Berks).  From  1873,  to  1876  the  yearly  number  of  medical  ordeis 
ayeraged  700.  As  a  result  of  the  operation  of  the  loan  system  the 
numbers  had  fallen  to  27  in  1886,  37  in  1901,  and  36  in  1903.  His 
paper  made  no  objection  to  treatment  in  infirmaries,  but  dealt  only 
vith  outdoor  medical  relief. 

MAINTENANCE  OF  THE  POOR  BY  THEIR 
RELATIONS,  AND  RECOVERY  OF 
CONTRIBUTIONS  FROM  PARENTS 
OF  CHILDREN. 

Bv  Mr  J,  J.  SIMPSON, 


The  natural  duty  of  maintaining  relativeis  who  are 
incapacitated  by  age  or  bodily  infirmity  is  one  which 
has  Deen  recognised  in  all  ages,  in  all  countries,  and  by 
all  races. 

It  is  part  of  the  divine  law,  for  the  words,  **  Honour 
thy  father  and  thy  mother,  that  thy  days  may  be  long 
in  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  gjveth  thee,'* 
surely  mean  that  to  honour  is  to  nourish  and  sustain 
them  when  enfeebled  or  sick. 

Not  only  is  it  the  case  that  civilised  nations  recog- 
nise the  duty  of  blood  relations  to  asdtst  or  support 
each  other,  but  even  aimong  the  heathen  there  are  few 
who  do  not  support  their  aged  as  well  as  their  chil- 
dren. It  is  true  that  this  moral  "bbligation  of  the  law 
of  nature  to  maintain  wife  and  family  and  parents  is 
not  recognised  by  every  individual,  and  the  Legis- 
lature has  therefore  found  it  necessary  to  provide  the 
means  of  enforcing  the  discharge  ot  this  duty,  and 
to  define  the  relationships  to  which  the  dutv  shall 
extend,  and  to  r^[ulate  the  means  by  which  such 
natural  obligation  mall  be  enforced. 

Until  recently,  chargeability  to  the  ratte  was  a 
condition  precedent,  to  every  proceeding  provided  by 
law  for  making  relations  beair  the  burden  or  a  share  of 
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the  burden  of  maincaming  those  unable  to  support 
themselves,  but  latterly  the  tendency  has  been  to 
make  those  nearly  related — as  husband  and  parents — 
bear  the  burden  independeaitly  of  the  Poor  Law* 
Thus  the  Acts  relating  to  married  women  are  in 
this  direction,  and  enable  the  Justices  to  provide  for 
the  maintenance  of  wives  and  families '  wfthoiit  their 
having  recourse  to  the  rates.  '    .  / 

i  The  catliest  Act  dealing  with  c6ntributions  for 
maintenance  was  that  of  1597  (^9  Eliz;,  c«  3)^  making 
parents  of  children  liable,  but  this  was  repealed  and 
extended  by  the  well-known  Ait  of  160 1  (43  Eliz,,  c.  2). 
By  this  Act,  as  amended  by  the  Poor  Law  Amend- 
ment Act  of  1 868,  the  father  and  grandfather,  and  the 
mother  and  grandmother,  and  the  qhildren  of  every  poor, 
qld,  blind,  lame,  and  impotent  person,  or  other  person 
nqt  able  to  work,  being  of  -sufficient  ability,  shall,  at 
their  own  charges,  relieve  and  maintain  every  su^ 
ppor  person,,  if^  that  manner  an4  according  to  that  rate 
a3T  shall  be  assessed  by  th^  Jiistices  jn  Petty  Sessionesi 
assembled  at  their  usual,,  plac^  of  n^eeting,.  having 
jurisdictioa  in  the  Union  or  parish  to  whiQ|i  the  ppor 
person  on  whose  behalf  the.  ordpr  sought  tp  beifiade 
shs^ll  t>?  chargeabje;  ,, 

jFurther,  and  mi^ch  lat)^,.vit.»  in,  1824s  punishmeo^t 
i9  provide  by  ir(>pri$onment  ibr  i9b€glect  to  n^ntain, 
or  desertion,  of  wife  and  £aniiily,  when  in  coo^equen^^ 
of  such  desertion  chargeability  follQi¥s.  ,;, 

Although  by  subsequent  legislation  eome  sHglit 
extensions  have  been  made  or  doubts  removed  as  to 
the  relatives  responsible  for  mraintainihg  destitute  per- 
sons, die  main  principles  of  the  Act  of  1601  still  hold 
good,  vi^M  that  the  relationship  between  a  person  on 
whomat  is  sought  ^to  make  an  order  and  the  perton 
who  requires  maintenance  must  be  one  of  bloody  2(nd 
not  merely  one  of  rtiarriagte.  Amongst  the  extensions 
referred  to*  nre  those  mc|k(ngia^  m^n'  KalUe  for  the  «totn- 
tenance  of  all- tbendhil^eK  of  atwbnbn.at'ifhe  time  of 
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lifs  marriage  to  her,  whether  they  be  kgitimaie  at 
31^imaite,  until  diey  attain  the  ag^e  of  sixteen,  or  until 
the  death  of  the  mother  of  the  dbildren ;  and  makiiigr 
married  women  having  separate  property  liable  ibr  /the 
maintenaiiGe  of  their  children  and  grandchildren.  On 
the  other  hand»  the  Courts  havid  laid  it  down  that  a 
man  is  not  liable  to  support  his  ^wife's  mother  or  his 
son's  wife,  neither  are  grandchildren  liable  to  maintaiq 
their  grandpareats,  or  brothers  and  sisters  to  support 
one  another.  The  liability  al$o  continues  oply  so  long 
as  the  chargeabiUty,  and  Justices  cs^nnqt  make  an  order 
on  a  relation  to  receive  the  person  chargeable  into  his 
home  and  there  maintain  him.  It  is  curious  that  a 
man  is  not  bound  to  support  his  step^ild  (after  the 
mother's  death),  but  the  children  of  a  woman  who  has 
married  again  and  is  living  with  her  second  husband 
are  liable  for  her  maintenance,  and  thus  more  or  less 
directly  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  their  step- 
father. 

But  the  point  to  be  emphasised  is  that  the  Act  of 
1601  makes  it  clear  that  persons  able  but  neglecting  to 
assist  in  maintaining  their  relations  shall  be  compdfled 
to  do  so,  and  Boards  of  Guardians  have  as  clear  a  duty 
to  perfoim  in  enforcing  this  as  they  have  in  adminis- 
tering such  relief  to-  a  destitute  person  as  the  circum- 
stances may  appear  to  them  to  require.  In  their 
memorandum  of  February  1878,  the  Local  Goveni- 
roent  Board  strongly  urged  "  that  the  provisions 
with  respect  to  the  compulsory  maintenance  of  paupers 
by  rdations  legally  liable  to  contribute  to  their  support 
should  be  more  generally  acted  upon."  They  further 
stated  that ''  one  cause  of  a  lax  administration  of  out* 
door  reKef  is  the  imperfisct  manner  in  which  applica- 
tions for  reKef  are  <rften  presented  by  the  Relieving 
Officers  to  tSie  Guardians.  This  remark  is  intended  to 
point  among  otdier  things  to  the  frequent  omis^on  to 
enter  in  the  proper  column  of  the  Application  and 
Report  Book  the  names  of  the  relatives  of  ajpplicanis 
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for  rdief  who  are  legally  liable  for  their  suiq>ort ;  and 
in  order  to  show  the  importance  of  insisting  upon  this 
information,  the  Board  may  mention  that  cases  have 
occurred  in  which  the  mere  inquiry  as  to  the  relatives 
of  the  applicant  has  at  once  led  to  the  withdrawal  of 
the  application  for  relief." 

I  feel  sure  that  it  will  be  conceded  by  all  experienced 
Poor  Law  administrators  that  it  is  a  sound  principle  of 
social  economics  that  the  duty  of  maintaining  destitute 
or  enfeebled  and  sick  relatives  should  be  generally 
acted  upon,  and  that  those  who  can,  but  do  not,  from 
motives  of  affection,  and  as  a  moral  or  religious  duty, 
assist  in  however  small  a  degree  those  who  are  in  near 
ties  of  relationship  to  them,  should  be  required  to  do 
so,  and  the  powers  of  the  law  put  fully  into  force. 

This  I  advance  merely  as  a  general  principle,  but 
the  circumstances  of  each  case  must  of  course  govern 
the  amount  of  the  contribution.  It  is  well  known  that 
a  pound  a  week  goes  so  much  further  in  the  hands  of 
some  than  in  the  hands  of  others,  but  it  ought  not  to 
be  contended  that  because  A  with  a  pound  a  week  is,  by 
reason  of  his  thrift  and  care,  able  and  willing  to  con- 
tribute a  shilling  per  week  to  the  maintenance  of  an 
aged  parent,  B  should  be  excused  because,  though  his 
income  is  the  same,  his  general  carelessness  and  want 
of  thrift  lead  to  difficulties  and  indisposition  to  assist. 
Very  many  cases  come  before  Boards  of  Guardians 
where  old  people  have  to  be  relieved  because  one  of 
several  sons  will  not  assist,  though  in  equal  position  to 
the  others  who  are  quite  willing  and  desirous  of  doing 
so,  but  who  do  not  think  it  equitable  that  they  should 
maintain,  and  the  one  equally  liable  and  equally  able 
escape.  It  is  much  to  be  feared  that  the  enforcement 
of  the  natural  law  leads  in  some  few  cases  to  family 
estrangements,  but  I  think  that  this  should  not  deter 
Boards  of  Guardians  from  seeing  that  relatives  who 
are  of  sufficient  ability  should  contribute.  There  are 
many  who  keep  their  relatives  off  the  rates,  who  are 
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not  in  a  better  position  than  those  who  evade  their 
responsibility,  and  it  is  both  equitable  and  in  accordance 
wim  law  that  the  latter  should  not  be  permitted  to 
impose  an  unnecessary  burden  upon  the  former  as  well 
as  upon  other  ratepayers.  Guardians  cannot  properly 
deal  with  applications  for  relief  unless  they  not  only 
know  all  the  circumstances  of  the  applicant,  but  of  those 
relatives  who  are  required  by  law  to  maintain  them,  or 
contribute  to  their  maintenance.  It  is  well  known  too 
that  where  there  are  relations  in  a  position  to  assist, 
the  application  of  the  Workhouse  test  often  compels 
such  relations  to  undertake  a  duty  which  they  would 
otherwise  allow  the  community  to  be  burdened  with. 
A  firm  administration  of  the  law  should  to  some  extent 
prevent  the  neglect  of  family  ties  and  promote  a  sound 
view  of  the  duties  of  children  to  parents,  and  of 
relatives  one  to  another. 

The  worthy  and  affectionate  son  is  invariably  a 
thrifty,  careful  man ;  on  the  contrary,  a  son  who  lacks 
this  feeling  and  thought  for  his  parents  is  generally 
improvident,  and  not  at  all  likely  to  save  the  small 
contribution  a  weak  Board  have  failed  to  enforce. 

At  the  same  time,  though  I  have  expressed  myself 
thus  strongly  as  to  the  general  levying  of  contributions, 
I  should  like  it  to  be  understood  that  I  do  not  advocate 
the  extortion  of  such  contributions  for  maintenance  of 
aged  persons  from  industrious  and  thrifty  sons  who  are 
contributing  members  of  benefit  societies,  and  who 
would  find  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  continue  such 
membership  as  well  as  provide  the  necessaries  of  life 
for  their  families.  The  desire  to  make  this  form  of 
provision  for  a  rainy  day,  often  done  at  a  great  sacri- 
fice, ought  to  be  encouraged,  and  is,  I  believe,  by  most 
Boards,  and  no  contribution  for  maintenance  should  be 
enforced  which  would  have  the  effect  of  preventing  a 
man  continuing  his  membership. 

It  is  a  general  principle  in  most  Continental  countries 
that  relief  should  be  only  given  by  the  public  authorities 
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when  it  cannot  be  obtained  at  the  hands  of  friends  or 
relatives.  Often»  in  fact,  a  man  is  only  reckoned  poor 
upon  it  appearing  that  this  source  of  assistance  is  not 
open  to  him.  Certain  persons  are  indicated  upon  whom 
the  duty  of  relief  and  maintenance  falls  in  the  first 
instance,  and  it  is  only  when  this  resource  fails  thai 
any  right  to  public  assistance  arises.  The  degree  of 
relationship  varies  in  these  countries,  but  in  most 
instances  includes  some  not  liable  in  England.  Thus 
in  Prussia  grandchildren  are  liable  for  grandparents, 
brothers  and  sisters — whether  of  whde  or  half  blood — 
are  liable  for  each  other,  and  a  man  is  bound  to  provide 
for  the  mother  of  his  illefiritimate  children  during  her 
confinement  The  legal  obligation  of  supporting 
relatives  is  also  more  rigidly  enforced  than  here.  In 
the  well-known  report  of  Mr  J.  S,  Davy,  issued  in 
1888,  on  the  Elberfeld  Poor  Law  System,  he  says: 
"  The  legal  obligation  of  supporting  relations  is  enforced 
with  the  utmost  strictness  by  the  Elberfeld  authority, 
and  contributions  of  the  smallest  sums  are  exacted  as 
a  matter  of  principle.  The  almoners  are  enjoined  to 
enforce  this  duty  on  every  occasion,  both  for  the 
interests  of  the  taxpayers  and  for  the  interests  of 
morality ;  and  to  report  every  case  of  neglect  to  the 
overseers,  so  that  legal  steps  may  be  taken  against  the 
offenders.  As  one  of  their  most  important  duties,  they 
must  do  everything  in  their  power  to  maintain  or 
restore  the  natural  relations  between  parents  and 
children."  The  statement  in  the  Appendix  B.  shows 
the  sum  expended  on  indoor  and  outdoor  relief  and 
maintenance  of  lunatics  in  England  and  Wales  in  each 
of  the  ten  years  to  Lady  Day  1900,  and  the  sum 
recovered  from  relatives  and  others,  which  will  be 
seen  to  have  increased  from  4.12  per  cent,  in  1891  to 
4.75  per  cent  in  1900. 

But  whatever  doubt  or  hesitation  may  arise  in  the 
minds  of  some  in  dealing  with  certain  cases  or  even 
certain  classes  of  relatives,  there  is  undoubtedly,  I 
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think,  a  strong  and  unanimous  feeling  that  parents  in 
health  should  not  under  any  circumstances  be  permitted 
to  impose  the  burden  of  maintaining  their  offspring 
upon  the  community  at  large.  A  man  or  woman  who 
absolutely  neglects  to  provide  sustenance — ^according  to 
ability  to  work — for  a  child  or  children,  is  unworthy  of 
any  consideration^  and  deserves  to  be  pressed  in  the 
severest  manner  to  fulfil  the  parental  obligation.  As- 
suming this  to  be  conceded,  let  us  endeavour  to  see 
what  is  the  position.  Previous  to  1889,  parents  who 
wilfully  neglected  to  maintain  or  deserted  their  children 
were  rendered  liable  to  punishment  by  fine  or  imprison- 
ment under  the  Vagrancy  Act  of  1824.  Orders  of 
maintenance  could  also  be  obtained  for  children  charge- 
able, but  of  course  the  general  practice  was  for  parents 
who  had  neglected  or  deserted  their  children,  and  had 
suffered  punishment  in  consequence,  to  be  required  to 
take  them  and  maintain  them,  so  that  up  to  recent 
years  the  number  of  cases  in  which  orders  to  maintain 
were  made  was  limited.  No  doubt  in  many  instances  the 
punishment  of  imprisonment  was  inflicted  over  and  over 
again,  when  the  parents  left  prison,  the  children  going  to 
them  and  again  being  subjected  to  untold  misery  and 
neglect.  But  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  on 
Poor  Law  Relief,  in  their  report  issued  in  1888,  stated 
that  the  evidence  they  obtained  "  disclosed  a  startling 
number  of  cases  of  starvation,  where  the  parents  were 
punishable  for  neglect  to  provide  sufficient  food  for 
their  children,  under  the  Act  31  &  32  Vict,  c.  122,  s. 
37,  which  enacts  that  in  such  cases  the  Guardians  of 
the  Union  or  parish  in  which  the  child  may  be  living 
shall  institute  the  prosecution  and  pay  the  cost  thereof 
out  of  their  funds."  As  they  expressed  the  opinion 
that  Boards  of  Guardians  were  not  sufficiently  aware 
of  their  duties  in  respect  of  these  prosecutions,  the 
Local  Government  Board  in  consequence  issued  a 
circular  letter  urging  that  special  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  matter  in  future*     This  Committee  ako 
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called  attention  to  the  recommendations  made  by  vari- 
ous persons,  that  magistrates  should  have  the  power 
of  giving  to  the  Guardians  the  legal  custody  of  certain 
children,  and  the  Committee  advised  "that  power 
might  be  given  to  the  Guardians  to  retain  in  their 
custody  children  who,  having  been  deserted  by  their 
parents  at  an  early  age,  are  claimed  by  them  after  a 
lapse  of  a  long  period,  during  which  they  have  been 
boarded  out  or  brought  up  in  roor  Law  schools.  This 
would  prevent  '  vicious  parents '  from  claiming  their 
children  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  their  earnings, 
and  enable  the  Guardians  to  save  children,  respectably 
brought  up,  from  being  compelled  to  return  to  a  life  of 
misery  and  perhaps  crime." 

It  was  following  on  this  that  the  Poor  Law  Act  of 
1889  was  passed,  establishing  the  new  principle  that 
Boards  of  Guardians  might,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, assume  control  of  children,  taking  upon  them- 
selves the  rights  and  powers  of  the  parents  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  latter,  who,  however,  were  not  to  be 
relieved  thereby  of  their  liability  to  contribute  to  the 
maintenance  of  their  children.  This  Act  was  further 
extended  by  the  Poor  Law  Act  of  1899,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  many  poor  children  who  would  otherwise 
have  had  a  wretched  and  neglected  existence  have 
received  the  sustenance  and  early  training  whicli  is 
essential  to  their  becoming  self-maintaining  and  inde- 
pendent members  of  society. 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  general  exercise  of  the 
adoptive  provisions  of  the  Acts  referred  to  must  have 
the  effect  of  largely  increasing  the  number  of  children 
rdieved  by  Boards  of  Guardians,  and  especially  of  the 
class  of  children  described  in  the  official  returns  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  as  "  orphans  or  other  chil- 
dren relieved  without  their  parents,"  but  the  following 
Cable  will  show  that  whilst  the  population  has  con- 
siderably increased  since  January  1886,  and  the  indoor 
poor  relieved  also,   the   children  chargeable — indoor 
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and  orphans,  &c.,  rdieved  outside  the  Workhouses-^ 
have  diminished :— 


D«tew 

P«)paUtion. 

Total  ivdoor  poor 
relieved,  tzclusiYe 
of  ▼afTBOts  and 
tnsaoe.  ▼»•  :— 

Toud     children    classed    as 
"  Orphans   or   other   chil- 
dmi  lelieved  without  their 
parents  '*  relieved,  vii.  :— 

Adulu. 

Children. 

Indoor. 

Outdoor. 

Total. 

}an.  I,  1886 
Jan.  1, 1891 
Jan.  I,  1896 
laa  1, 1901 

27,220^706 
2«,763»673 
3P,383P47 
32,091,907 

121,242 
12^288 

125,731 
147,267 

55,995 
49^564 
54,052 
50^828 

34,084 
31,307 
33,978 
33,392 

11,141 
9.673 

10,245 
ft935 

45,225 
40^980 
44,223 
43.327 

But  it  unfortunately  also  seems  clear  that  there  has 
been  difficulty  in  making  the  parents  repay  to  the 
Guardians  some  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  which 
their  n^lect  has  thrown  upon  the  ratepayers. 

The  law  as  regards  the  maintenance  of  children 
chargeable  to  the  Guarc^ns  is  shortly  this,  that  where 
children  beonne  chaiv^ble,  and  whether  the  Guardians 
have  assumed  control  of  them  under  the  Acts  referred 
to  or  not,  application  may  be  made  to  the  ms^strates 
for  an  order  on  the  parents  to  contribute.  If  the  magis- 
trates are  satisfied  that  the  parents  are  "  of  sufficient 
ability  "  (and  they  are  the  sole  judges  of  this),  they  may 
make  such  order,^  and  in  default  of  payment,  the  money 
due  can  be  recovered  as  a  civil  debt  but  not  as  a 
penalty.  This,  process  is  very  slow  and  unnecessarily 
expensive.  In  the  first  place  a  summons  has  to  be 
issued  for  the  arrears.  If  this  summons  can  be  served 
(often  a  difficult  matter),  and  on  the  hearing  the  Jus- 
tices order  the  arrears  to  be  paid,  and  such  order  is 
also  disobeyed,  a  further  summons,  known  as  a  judg- 
ment suipmons,  has  to  be  issued,  at  the  hearing  of 
which  summons  evidence  ha3  to  be  given  to  prove  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  magistrates  that  the  person 
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making  default  then  has,  or  has  had  since  the  date  of 
the  order,  the  means  to  pay  the  sum  in  arrear,  and 
has  refused  or  neglected,  or  refuses  or  neglects,  to  pay 
the  same.  In  many  cases  it  is  impossible  to  procure 
this  evidence,  but  should  the  magistrates  be  satisfied, 
a  judgment  order  is  made,  and  for  default  in  compli- 
ance with  this  order  the  punishment  is  imprisonment 
for  not  exceeding  six  weeks  only. 

The  difficulties  in  connection  with  this  procedure 
are — (i)  That  parents  can  easily  evade  the  service  of  a 
summons  for  the  arrears,  or  the  second  (judgment) 
summons,  or  may  simply  neglect  to  appear  in  answer 
to  the  summons,  and  thus  prevent  the  Justices  from 
dealing  with  the  case,  as  sec.  25  of  the  Summary  Juris- 
diction Act,  1879,  says  that  a  warrant  shall  not  be 
issued  for  apprehending  any  person  for  failing  to  ap- 
pear to  answer  any  complaint ;  {2)  that  on  the  judg- 
ment summons,  evidence  of  means  must  be  forth- 
coming, and  this  is  generally  impossible,  though  it 
ought  to  be  sufficient  to  show,  as  it  could  generally  be, 
that  a  man  might  work  if  he  liked;  (3)  that  these 
various  proceedings  are  spread  over  so  long  a  period, 
that  before  the  punishment  of  imprisonment  can  be 
inflicted,  a  further  heavy  addition  to  the  arrears  has 
accumulated ;  and  (4)  that  when  the  punishment  is 
inflicted  it  is  so  light  as  to  be  no  deterrent 

As  an  example  of  the  difficulty  of  recovering,  I  may 
say  that  in  the  Bristol  Union,  out  of  jC^S^-  ^^s-  *^- 
payable  in  thirty-two  cases  in  the  year  to  31st  Decem- 
ber 1902,  the  sum  of  ;^66.  6s.  only  was  actually 
recovered,  jC^g.  8s.  9d.  was  irrecoverable  through  the 
debt  being  expunged  by  the  parents  going  to  prison,  and 
a  further  sum  of  £94.  17s.  id.  remained  uncollected, 
in  regard  to  most  of  which  proceedings  were  pending. 

It  should  be  observed  further  that  it  has  been  con- 
sidered, although  the  superior  Courts  have  not  yet 
determined  this,  that  where  children  have  been  adopted 
by  the  Guardians,   the  father  cannot  be  proceeded 
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against  for  desertion  or  neglect  to  maintain,  alleged  to 
have  taken  place  since  the  date  of  the  adoption.  Con- 
sequently the  only  steps  that  can  be  taken  against  him 
are  the  protracted  and  difficult  ones  referred  to. 

As  distinguished  from  these  Poor  Law  cases,  there 
are  various  statutes  which  contain  much  simpler  provi- 
sions for  enforcing  the  liability  of  parents  for  the 
children's  maintenance  in  other  institutions  or  under 
other  conditions.  Under  the  Acts  relating  (i)  to 
bastardy,  (2)  the  maintenance  of  married  women  and 
their  children  under  separate  orders  of  maintenance 
(Summary  Jurisdiction  (Married  Women)  Act,  1895), 
and  (3)  to  children  sent  by  Justices  to  Reformatory 
and  Industrial  Schools,  proceedings  to  recover  sums 
payable  under  orders  to  contribute  are  much  more 
simple,  prompt,  and  effective,  as,  after  the  expiration 
of  one  month,  on  a  simple  complaint  of  non-payment, 
a  warrant  for  the  apprehension  of  the  defaulter  may  be 
immediately  issued  by  a  Justice,  who  may,  unless  the 
defaulter  can  give  satisfactory  proof  of  his  inability  to 
comply  with  the  order  under  which  he  is  in  default, 
order  the  amount  to  be  levied  by  distress,  and  in 
default  of  thus  recovering  the  money,  may  commit  to 
prison  for  not  exceeding  three  months.  The  statutes 
embodying  these  proceedings  are  much  more  recent 
than  those  relating  to  Poor  Law  cases,  and  it  is  reason- 
able that  a  demand  should  be  made  for  remedying  this 
and  bringing  Poor  Law  procedure  up  to  date,  thus 
giving  Guardians  every  facility  for  compelling  idle  and 
neglectful  parents  to  bear  the  burden  of  maintaining 
their  ofifspring,  and  making  the  punishment  for  not 
doing  so  much  more  severe  and  repressive. 

Many  of  these  parents  are  in  character,  habits,  and 
mode  of  life  quite  unfit  to  have  the  care  of  their 
children,  and  are  only  too  willing  to  allow  them  to 
remain  a  burden  upon  others,  but  are  physically  quite 
as  well  able  to  earn  and  pay  the  cost  of  maintenance 
as  many  of  those  upon  whom  the  burden  is  thrown. 
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In  the  case  of  children  sent  to  Reformatory  and 
Industrial  Schools,  the  cause  is  more  fre<^uently  some 
defect  or  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  child,  and  yet 
an  easy  and  prompt,  means  c^  compelling  the  father  to 
pay  the  cost  of  maintaining  such  unsatisfactory  child  is 
provided. 

In  the  case  of  children  who  become  chargeable  to 
the  Guardians  and  who  are  adopted  by  them,  the 
cause  is  always  the  bad  conduct  or  neglect  of  the 
father ;  yet  the  present  law  makes  it  raorjB  difficult  to 
compel  him  to  contribute  to  the  cost  of  maintaining 
the  helpless  children  he  cannot  be  trusted  to  care  for 
himselL 

In  the  opinion  of  many  gentlemen  whose  know- 
ledge is  founded  on  practical  experience,  the  proceed- 
ings for  recovery  and  the  punishment  for  neglect  in 
these  cases  should  be  as  stringent  and  as  expeditious 
ad  possible.  As  you  are  probably  aware,  the  Bristol 
Guardians  have  memorialised  the  Local  Government 
Board  on  the  subject,  urging  the  amendment  of  the 
law,  aJid  already  over  one  hundred  Boards  of  Guardians 
have  expressed  their  concurrence  and  have  also  com- 
municated with  the  Local  Government  Board.  The 
Association  of  Poor  Law  Unions  have  approved  of  the 
Memorial  (a  copy  of  which  is  appended  hereto),  and 
in  my  opinion  there  ought  to  be  no  considerable 
delay  in  giving  efifect  to  an  amendment  of  the  law 
which  would  have  the  double  effect  of  reducing  ex- 
penditure and  simplifying  the  procedure  of  Boards  of 
Guardians,  and  bringing  neglectful  parents  to  justice 
and  increasing  their  punishment,  and  perhaps  acting  as 
a  deterrent  in  the  case  of  others  in  future.  The  most 
effectual  method  would  be  to  promote  an  Act  codify- 
ing the  various  Acts  relating  to  the  recov^  of  contri- 
btutions  from  parents  for  children  maintained  in  any 
public  institution,  ,but  if  this  involves  too  much  delay, 
a  short  clause  making  the  provision^  of  the  Bastardy 
Acts,  applicable  as  regards  the  recovery  of  all  cont^ribu- 
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dons  of  parents  for  children  chargeable  under  the  Poor 
Law  might  be  introduced  into  some  suitable  Govern- 
ment measure,  and  would  meet  the  case. 

If  the  views  here  advocated  meet  with  the  favour 
of  this  gathering  of  administrators  of  the  Poor  Law,  I 
think  that  definite  expression  should  be  given  thereto, 
and  I  would  thereof  e  venture  to  urge  that  a  resolution 
in  the  following  form,  or  in  a  form  to  the  like  effect; 
might  be  now  passed  : — 

"  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conference  there  is 
urgent  need  for  the  amendment  of  the  law  as  to  the 
recovery  of  contributions  from  parents  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  children  chargeable  to  Boards  of  Guardians, 
and  for  making  the  same  accord  with  proceedings 
under  the  Bastardy  Acts,  the  Married  Women  (Main- 
tenance in  Case  of  Desertion)  Acts,  and  the  Reforma*- 
tory  and  Industrial  Schools  Acts,  as  amended  by  the 
Youthful  Offenders  Act,  1901  ;  and  that  the  Local 
Government  Board  be  urged  either  (1)  to  promote  a 
general  Act  codifying  all  the  provisions  quoted  so  as 
to  provide  uniformity  and  simplicity  in  proceedings 
against  contumacious  or  idle  parents,  or  (2)  to  extend 
tae  provisions  of  the  Bastardy  Acts  to  make  the  same 
a^ply  to  proceedings  for  maintenance  of  children 
chargeable  to  the  Guardians  under  the  Poor  Law 
Acts." 


APPENDIX   A. 

To  THE  Local  <5ovERirMENT  Boahd. 

Tie  Mtmorial  of  the  Guardians  of  ihe  Poor  of  the  City  and  County  of 

Bristol, 
Shewkth,— 

That  in  consequence  of  the  neglect  of  their  parents,  a  large 
number  of  children  become  chargeable  to  Boards  of  Guatxiians,  and 
have  to  be  maintained  at  considerable  cost  by  the  ratepayers. 

That  the  increasing  number  of  these  cases,  and  of  cases  m  which 
chddren  trere  cnietty  treated  by  their  patrents,  led  the  Legislature  to 
provide  by  the  Foot  Law  Acts  <X  1899  and  1899  that  Boards  of 
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Guardians  might,  under  certain  circumstances^  assume  the  control  of 
children  where  it  was  clear  that  the  parents  were  either  unfit  owing 
to  character  and  mode  of  life,  or  persistent  neglect,  to  have  the 
custody  of  such  children ;  but  in  these  cases  it  was  provided  that 
parents  should  be  liable  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  such 
children. 

That  in  the  experience  of  your  memorialists  there  is  very  great 
difficulty  in  recovering  the  contributions  payable  by  parents  under 
orders  of  Justices  for  the  maintenance  of  cluldrai  chaigeable  to  the 
Guardians,  owing  to  the  provisions  of  the  law  relating  thereto.  Under 
these  provisions,  it  is  necessary,  when  an  order  of  maintenance  is  not 
complied  with,  for  a  summons  to  be  issued  for  the  arrears  as  a  civil 
debt.  If  on  the  hearing  the  Justices  order  the  arrears  to  be  paid, 
and  such  order  is  also  disobeyed,  a  further  summons  known  as  a 
judgment  summons  has  to  be  issued,  at  the  hearing  of  which 
evidence  is  required  that  the  person  so  summoned  has  sufficient 
means  to  pay  but  neglects  and  refuses  to  do  so.  If  this  evidence  is 
sufficient  for  the  Justices,  a  judgment  order  is  made,  and  for  default 
in  compliance  with  this  order  the  punishment  is  imprisonment  for 
not  exceeding  six  weeks.  That  in  the  opinion  of  your  memorialists 
these  proceedings,  besides  being  costly,  are  so  protracted  and  difficult, 
that  many  parents  who  ought  to  bear  the  burden  of  maintaining  their 
children  escape  from  doing  so,  and  consequently  a  heavy  charge  falls 
upon  the  ratepayers. 

That  under  the  Acts  relating  (i)  to  bastardy,  (2)  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  married  women  under  separate  orders  of  maintenance,  and 
(3)  to  children  in  Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools,  proceedings 
to  recover  sums  payable  under  orders  to  contribute  are  much  more 
simple,  prompt,  and  effective,  as  after  the  expiration  of  one  month, 
on  complaint  of  non-pajrment,  a  warrant  for  the  apprehension  of  the 
defaulter  may  be  issued  by  a  Justice,  who  may,  on  the  hearing,  order 
the  amount  due  to  be  levied  by  distress,  and  in  default  of  thus 
recovering  the  money,  may  commit  the  defaulter  to  prison  for  not 
exceeding  three  months. 

That  in  the  opinion  of  your  memorialists  the  cases  of  parents 
neglecting  to  provide  for  their  children  or  cruelly  treating  them  are 
worse  in  character  than  the  cases  covered  by  the  other  Acts  referred 
to,  and  every  reasonable  facility  should  be  provided  by  law  for  com- 
pelling such  parents  to  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  their  children. 
They  are  of  opinion  that  this  would  be  attained  if  proceedings  under 
the  Poor  Law  Acts  were  made  similar  in  character  to  those  for  the 
recovery  of  contributions  under  the  Bastardy  and  other  Acts  re- 
ferred to. 

Your  memorialists  therefore  strongly  urge  that  your  Honourable 
Board  will  take  steps  to  secure  the  amendment  of  the  law  relating  to 
the  recovery  of  contributions  under  the  Poor  Law  Acts,  so  as  to 
make  the  same  accord  with  the  proceedings  referred  to  in  bastardy 
and  other  cases,  or,  as  an  alternative,  to  promote  a  general  Act 
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codifying  all  the  provjsioiis  quoted  so  as  to  pronde  umfonaity  and 
ampUcity  in  procedure  against  contumaciotis  ar  idle  parents. 

And  your  memorialists  will  ever  pray,  &c. 

The  Common  Seal  of  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  the  City  and 
County  of  Bristol  was  hereunto  affixed  by  direction  of  the  said 
Guardians  at  their  meeting  on  the.  37th  day  of  February  1903. 

Frat?k  Sheppard,  Chairman, 
J.  J.  Simpson,  Ckrk. 


APPENDIX  B. 

Statement  showing  the  Total  Expenditure  of  the  Guardians  of  all 
the  Unions  in  England  and  Wales  in  respect  of  maintenance, 
oat-relief,  and  lunatics  for  the  ten  years  to  Lady  Day  1900,  and 
sums  recovered  from  relatives  or  property  of  persons  relieved 
(as  per  Local  Taxation  Returns — Annual  Poor  Rate)  issued  by 
the  IxKal  Government  Board 

189a  S»75o>i75  «J5,3«3  409 

X893  5.^9.449  241,904  4." 

1894  6,125,000  a48,435  4-05 

1895  6,249,20s  252,610  4.04 

1896  6,455,133  361,509  4.05 
"897  6,579,468  a79f49«  4.J»5 

1898  6,808,995        a9S»030      4.33 

1899  6,975,420        3*6,157      4.53 

1900  7,066,076        336,055      475 


DISCUSSION. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  President,  Mr. Simpson  formally  moved 
the  adoption  of  the  resolution  given  at  the  f»4  of  ^is  paper. 

Mr  W.  Brown  (Aston)  seconded 

Mr  F.  Harrison  (Clerk,  Wolverhampton  Union),  speaking  as 
a  solicitor,  said  the  resolution  had  one  fault,  and  that  a  very 
serious  one.  It  asked  that  certain  provisions  and  Acts  should  be 
codified,  but  made  no  provision  for  bringing  them  within  the  Poor 
Law  Acts.  He  would  suggest  that  Uie  resolution  should  be 
amended  so  as  to  deal  with  the  contributions  of  chiklrein  for  the 
support  of  parents,  and  also  to  make  an  order  under  the  Poor  Law 
Amiendment  Act  granted  in  England  apply  to  Scotland.  . 

0 
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Thb  Prksidbnt — ^Will  Mr  Simpson  accept  the  suggestions  ? 

Mr  Simpson — I  am  sorry  I  cannot  accept  either  of  the  su^ested 
alterations. 

The  President — ^Then  Mr  Harrison  must  move  them  as  an 
amendment  or  as  a  separate  resolution. 

Mr  F.  Sheppard  (Bristol)  said  Mr  Harrison  had  raised  a  point 
which  the  paper  did  not  touch,  and  therefore  it  should  not  come 
into  the  discussion.  At  Bristol,  as  a  result  of  action  taken  by  the 
Society  for  Prevenrion  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  the  Guardians  had 
adopted  a  number  of  children,  and  they  asked  for  such  an  alteration 
in  the  law  as  would  enable  them  to  make  the  parents  pay  or  punish 
them  for  not  doing  so.  Unless  the  law  was  altered  and  Guardians 
given  power  to  recover  payment  from  parents  by  an  easier  process  than 
that  which  now  had  to  be  followed,  he  feared  there  might  be  a 
reaction  of  feeling.  Guardians  would  refuse  to  adopt  such  children, 
and  hand  them  back  to  the  parents  when  they  came  out  of  prison, 
as  was  the  old  custom  and  which  inflicted  such  untold  misery  upon 
the  little  ones.  (Hear,  hear.)  Guardians  asked  for  power  to  punish 
the  parents  for  their  parental  nqi^iect  In  many  cases  the  father  had 
come  to  the  Guardians  and  said  he  could  but  would  not  pay,  and 
had  asked  that  the  children  or  child  should  be  given  up  to  him.  If 
this  were  done,  it  would  only  mean  that  the  children  would  be  brought 
back  again  in  a  few  months. 

Mr  G.  W.  Coster  (Dudley)  thought  they  would  all  be  in  sympathy 
with  Mr  Simpson's  recommendations,  but  he  could  not  see  why  the 
mover  of  the  resolution  should  object  to  the  other  half  of  the  question 
— that  referred  to  by  Mr  Harrison — ^being  incorporated  in  his  pro- 
posals. The  same  machinery  had  to  be  employed  to  enficm^e  an 
order  for  maintenance  against  children  as  against  parents,  and  he 
did  not  see  the  use  of  taking  up  the  time  of  Uie  Conference  in  dis- 
cussing one-half  of  the  question. 

Mr  J.  J.  Simpson  sud  it  must  be  obvious  that  there  was  a  great 
difference  against  enforcing  an  order  f^inst  a  son  for  not  paying 
contributions  for  the  support  of  an  aged  parent,  and  enforcing  an 
order  against  a  father  for  refusing  to  maintain  his  children.  The  one 
offence  was  much  more  grave  than  the  other,  and  he  did  not  think 
the  opinion  of  the  country  was  ripe  for  applying  the  same  law  with 
the  same  strictness  to  the  two  offences.  The  alteration  of  the  law 
asked  for,  if  made,  would  make  it  a  penal  offence  for  a  father  to 
refuse  to  maintain  his  children,  but  he  could  not  agree  that  a  similar 
punishment  should  fall  upon  the  son  who  refused  to  contribute  to 
the  maintenance  of  his  aged  parent  A  son  might  have  good  reasons 
for  so  acting,  but  nothing;  could  justify  the  conduct  of  a  father  who 
could  and  would  not  maintain  his  children. 

Mr  BiRCHALL  (Gloucester)  considered  the  Poor  Law  Amendment 
Act,  1899,  had  been  of  great  service  in  preventing  parents  from 
recovering  their  children  before  they  were  eighteen  years  of  age. 
Parents  could  not  touch  the  children,  but  were  still  liable  for  their 
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maintenance.  He  did  not  tliink  that  Boards  of  Guardians  had 
suflBciently  realised  the  value  of  this  Act,  the  one  defect  of  which 
was  that  it  did  not  allow  such  children  to  be  boarded  outside  the 
Workhouse. 

Mr  J.  North  (Clerk,  Aston  Union)  thought  a  good  case  had 
been  made  out  for  that  simplicity  and  uniformity  of  procedure  for 
which  the  Bristol  Guardians  pl^ed  They  must  all  agree  that 
there  should  be  some  ready  and  effective  means  for  enforcing  an 
order  against  a  parent  who  was  willing  to  forget  his  natural  obliga- 
tions. He  thought  the  resolution  must  commend  itself  to  the 
Conference. 

Mr  F.  Evans  (Bristol)  mentioned  a  case  where  the  Guardians 
got  an  order  against  a  man  who  could  have  had  work  but  would  not 
take  it  At  the  same  time  he  remained  in  touch  with  his  children, 
and  was  anxious  to  get  hold  of  them.  The  Guardians  wanted  power 
to  give  such  a  man  sufficient  punishment  to  make  him  see  the  error 
of  his  ways.  The  Bristol  Board  had  been  again  and  again  defied  by 
such  unnatural  fathers. 

Mr  H.  B.  Jones  (Wolverhampton)  was  entirely  in  sympathy  with 
the  object  of  the  paper.  At  the  present  time  the  machinery  of 
enforcing  an  order  against  parents  was  so  cumbersome  as  to  be 
practically  useless.  Personally  he  could  wish  that  the  resolu* 
tion  had  also  dealt  with  the  question  of  enforcing  orders  against 
children. 

Miss  Clifford  (Bristol)  hoped  the  Conference  would  not  mix 
the  two  subjects.  The  responsibility  oi  a  parent  was  a  pammount 
thing  which  should  not  be  confused  with  the  responsibility  of  children 
for  tihe  maintenance  of  their  parents.  They  must  not,  in  doing  one 
thing  that  was  good,  do  another  thing  that  was  evil.  To  rescue 
children  from  cruel  parents  was  a  noble  work,  but  a  tremendous 
injustice  was  done  when  parents  were  allowed  to  go  scot  free  and 
pay  nothing  for  the  maintenance  of  the  children.  If  a  father  was  not 
made  to  pay  he  scored,  and  others  were  encouraged  to  do  the  same 
thing.     The  issue  was  exceedingly  important. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Fairclough  (Burton-on-Trent)  said  it  had  seldom 
been  the  lot  of  the  Conference  to  listen  to  such  able  papers.  His 
Union  had  put  the  Act  of  1899  into  force  on  several  occasions,  and 
had  boarded  children  out  The  Act  did  not  say  this  might  be  done, 
but  he  did  not  think  the  Local  Government  Board  would  disapprove. 
He  would  like  to  have  an  Act  passed  making  a  man  who  had 
cohabited  with  a  woman  for  a  certain  time  responsible  for  the 
children  for  the  whole  period  of  their  lives.  (Hear,  hear.)  Such 
legislation  would  prevent  a  good  deal  of  bastardy. 

Mr  Simpson  ofTeied  a  few  words  in  reply,  and  repeated  his  reasons 
for  not  accepting  the  amendments  suggested  by  Mr  Harrison  and 
others.  The  purport  of  his  resolution  was  to  bring  all  parents  within 
the  suggested  alteration  of  the  law. 

Tifo  or  three  Solicitor-clerks  urged  Mr  Simpson  to  accept  certain 
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minor  altaations,  which  they  contended  would  more  effectually 
attain  the  desired  end 

The  President  said  the  best  thing  to  do  would  be  to  pass  the 
resolution,  and  its  exact  terms  could  be  agreed  to  afterwards. 

The  resolution  was  then  put  to  the  vote,  and  unanimously 
agreed  ta 

Mr  Harrison  (Wolverhampton)  asked  to  be  allowed  to  move — 
"  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conference,  there  is  urgent  need  for 
the  amendment  of  the  law  as  to  the  recovery  of  contributions  from 
parents  for  the  maintenance  of  their  children  and  from  children  for 
the  maintenance  of  their  parents  chargeable  to  Boards  of  GuardianB, 
and  that  the  Local  Government  Board  be  urged  to  introduce  legisla- 
tion making  the  recovery  of  sums  due  under  order  of  Justices  in 
respect  of  such  chargeability  more  expeditious  and  less  costly,  and 
that  such  orders  shaU  be  made  applicable  and  effective  against  de- 
faulters resident  in  Scotland." 

The  President  ruled  that  the  subject,  though  undoubtedly  of 
great  importance,  could  not  be  gone  into  at  that  Conference,  and  the 
resolution  was  withdrawn. 

On  the  motion  of  the  President  a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to 
the  readers  of  papers,  and  a  Hke  compliment  was  paid  to  Mr  Cooke 
for  his  services  in  the  chair. 

The  President  made  suitable  acknowledgment  The  fact  that 
forty  speeches  had  been  made  testified  to  the  interest  felt  in  the 
subjects  chosen  for  discussion. 

Mr  CooKB  moved,  and  Mr  Phillips  seconded,  a  vote  of  thanka 
to  the  Hon.  Secretary. 

Mr  G.  £.  Lloyd-Baksr  thanked  the  del^;ates  for  their  kindnessi 
remarking  that  the  increasing  numbers  attending  the  Conference 
was  the  best  payment  that  could  be  made  to  him  of  any  litde  trouble 
he  had  been  put  to.  The  attendance  on  that  occasion  was  the 
largest  they  had  ever  had  The  number  of  fresh  faces,  and  especi^ 
ally  of  young  people,  showed  that  Poor  Law  work  was  exciting  an 
increased  interest  throughout  the  country. 

The  Conference  then  terminated. 


APPENDIX. 


Hardwickb  Court, 
Gloucester,  i^h  May  1^3. 

Sir, — At  the  Annual  Poor  I^w  Conference  of  the  West  Midland 
District,  which  was  held  at  Malvern  on  the  lath  and  15th  inst.,  a  paper 
was  read  on  the  subject  of  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  by  their  rda- 
tions,  and  the  recovery  of  contributions  from  the  parents  of  children. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  there  was  great  difficulty  in  recovering  sums 
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pftjtble  by  parents  under  orders  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance 
of  children  chargeable  to  Boards  of  Guardians,  and  that  parents 
often  escaped  with  little  or  no  punishment,  owing  to  the  proceedings 
having  to  be  taken  for  the  recovery  as  for  a  civil  debt  under  the 
Sammary  Juiisdiction  Acts.  As  it  appeared  to  the  Conference  that  it 
would  result  in  making  the  proceedmgs  more  simple,  prompt,  and 
effective  if  they  were  made  to  accord  with  those  of  the  Bastardy  Acts 
for  the  recovery  of  arrears,  the  following  resolution  was  submitted 
iud  was  unanimously  passed : — 

"That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conference,  there  is  urgent 
need  for  the  amendment  of  the  law  as  to  the  recovery  of  con- 
tributions from  parents  for  the  maintenance  of  children  charge- 
able to  Boards  of  Guardians,  and  for  making  the  same  accord 
with  proceedings  under  the  Bastardy  Acts,  the  Married  Women 
{Msdntenance  and  Case  of  Desertion)  Acts,  and  the  Reformatory 
and  Industrial  Schools  Acts,  as  amended  by  the  Youthful 
Offenders  Act,  1901 ;  and  that  the  Local  Government  Board  be 
urged  either  (i)  to  promote  a  general  Act  codifying  all  the  pro- 
visions quoted,  so  as  to  provide  uniformity  and  simplicity  in 
proceedings  against  contumacious  or  idle  parents;  or  (2)  to 
extend  the  jnrovisions  of  the  Bastardy  Acts  to  make  the  same 
apply  to  proceedings  for  maintenance  of  children  chargeable  to 
Guardians  under  the  Poor  Law  Acts." 

I  shaU  be  glad  to  hear  that  you  can  see  your  way  to  initiate 
legislation  in  <xie  of  the  two  forms  mentioned. — I  am.  Sir,  your 
obedient  Servant,  Granvills  £.  Lloyd-Bakbr, 

Am.  Suy.  tf/Jke  Confenma* 

To  the  Ri^t  Hod.  Waltbr  H.  Long,  M.P., 
Fr§sideHi  ofHu  L^cai  G^Mmmmt  Boani, 

Z/)CAL  GOVBRNMSNT  BOARD, 

Whitshali^  S.W.,  20tk  May  1903. 

Dbar  Sir, — I  am  desired  by  Mr  Long  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  letter  on  the  subject  of  the  recovery  of  contributions  from 
the  parents  to  children  chargeable  to  Boards  of  Guardians,  and  to 
say  that  the  views  of  West  Midland  Poor  Law  Conference  shall 
receive  his  attention.— Yours  fiedthfully,  Arthur  Lowry. 

G.  E.  Llovd*Bakbr,  Eiq. 
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Sotttb  flPiMan&  Diatrict 
REPORT  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS 

OP  THE 

Twenty-first  Annual  Poor  Law  Conference  for 
THE  South  Midland  District,  comprising  the 
Counties  of  Middlesex,  Hertford,  Bucking- 
ham, Oxford,  Northampton,  Huntingdon,  Bed- 
ford, AND  Cambridge,  held  at  the  Municipal 
Buildings,  Oxford,  on  Friday,  2 2nd  May  1903. 


President — Rev.  L.  R.  Phelps, 

FtlUw/Oriei  Celhgie^  Oxford^  and  SmUr  VkC'Chairman  of  the  Oxfwd 
Incorporation. 


The  following  Unions  were 

Abingdon — 
Cole,  Rev.  H.  B. 
Clarke.  W.  B. 
Mnndy.J. 

Banburt— 
P^,  J.  W.  (Chairman). 
Blfthman,  Rev.  A. 
Butler,  H. 
Day,  Mrs. 
GOlett,  MrsJ.  A. 
Fisher,  E.  Lamley  (Qerk). 

Ba&nbt— 
Dixon,  Mrs. 
MacFarlane,  Mrs. 

Bbdpobd — 
Harding^  J.  W.  (Chairman). 
Grafton,  Mrs. 
Peer,  Thomas. 
Sharman,  Mark  (Clerk). 

Bicbstbb— 
Bufchasdt,  £.  A.  (Chairman). 
Boll,  E.  T. 


represented  at  the  Conference  : — 

Brentford— 
Donovan,  Rev.  P.  (Vice-Chairman). 
Clark,  Col.  Gerard. 
Edwards,  Mrs. 
Stephens,  Wm.  (Clerk). 

Brixworth-— 
Smeeton,  J.  H.  (Chairman). 
Matts,  C.  W. 

Edmonton— 
Fotheringham,  Rev.  D.  (Chainn^). 
Cole,  E.  G. 
Weston,  D. 
Shelton,  F.  (Clerk). 

Headington— 
A'Bear,  J.  D. 
Alden,  F.  H. 
CUfford,  H. 
Johnson,  Mrs. 
Thackeray,  Miss  A.  W. 

Henlby— 
Groves,  A. 

Mackenzie,  W.  D.  R. 
Lloyds,  A.  R.  (Clerk). 
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KXTTBRING— 

Wrigley,  R.  C. 
Lane,  C  W.  (Clerk). 

Oxford— 

Cooper,  Alderman  (Chairman). 

Phe^M,  Rev,  L.  R.  (Senior  Vicc- 
Chairman). 

Salter,  Coundllor  (Jmiior  Vice-Chair- 
man). 

Colegrove,  J. 

Dolbear,  J. 

Filsell,  J.  T. 

Grubb,  R.  J. 

Hughes,  Mrs. 

laon,  H.  H. 

Plammer,  Rev.  C. 

Pumfrey,  A.  R. 

Toynbee,  Mrs. 

Warner,  Rev.  W. 

Ballard,  Adolphus  (Clerk). 


Thame— 
Gelderd-Somervell,  Mrs. 


WlNSIX>W — 

Biggs,  Thoc.  (Chairman). 
OHgrove,  Comelia&<Vioe-Cbaimian). 
NoQ,  W.  S. 
Norman,  Wm. 


WiLLESDBN— 

Adams,  J.  A.  (Chairman). 
Watson,  J.  G.  (Vice-Cbairman). 
Haylor,  J.  Hutton  (Clerk)« 


WiTNBY— 
Clarke.  W.  H. 
Comfort,  Mrs. 
Macray,  Rev.  W.  D. 


Bishop  Stortford  and  Oandle  joined  the  Conference,  bat  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  represented. 


VISITORS. 


Sir  Wm.  Chance,  Bart.,  Hon.  Secretary,  Central  Poor  Law  Conference. 

Col.  Preston,  Local  Government  Board  Inspector. 

Mr  H.  Stevens,       ,,  ,9  ,, 

Mrs  Preston. 

The  Hon.  Pamela  Bruce. 

Mr  G.  Bonham  Carter. 

Mrs  Gerard  Clark. 

Mrs  £.  Lamley  Fisher,  Banbury,  Hon.  Secretary,  G.F.S. 

Mrs  T.  H.  Green,  Oxford  CO.S. 

Rev.  H.  A.  Harvey,  Christ  Chnrch,  Oxford. 

Mr  E.  Kebble. 

Mr  Morton  Latham,  late  Chairman,  Edmonton  Union. 

Mrs  Lowe,  Guardian,  Stratford-on-Avon. 

Mrs  W.  R.  Mitchell,  Guardian,  Basingstoke. 

Miss  E.  L.  Peto,  Oxford  CO.S. 

Mrs  Simmons,  Secretary,  Association  for  Befriending  Boys. 

Col.  Waller,  Oxford  CO.S. 

Mr  H.  G.  Willink,  Chairman,  Bradfield  Union. 

Mrs  H.  G.  Willink. 


The  following  Unions  were  not  represented  either  by  Delegates  or  by  other 
Guardians:— 

Bedfordshire.— Ampthiil,  Biggleswade,  Leighton  Bunard,  and  Luton. 

Buckinghamshire.— Amersham,  Aylesbuiy,  Buckingham,  Eton,  Newport 
Pagnell,  and  Wycombe. 

Cambridgeshire.- Cambridge,  Caxton  and  Arrington,  Chesterton,  Ely, 
Linton,  Newmarket,  North  Witchford,  Whittlesey,  and  Wisbech. 

Hertfordshire.— St  Albans,  Berkhampstead,  Bishop  Stortford,  Bwitinigibtii, 
Hatfield,  Hemel  Hempstead,  Hertford,  Hitcfain,  Royston,  Ware,  Watford,  and 
Welwyn. 
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MuNTiNGDOHSHiRB.— HantiDgdon,  St  Ires,  and  St  Neot's. 

MiDDLXSEX.— Hendoo,  Staines,  and  Uxbridge. 

OxFORDSHiRB.~Chipping  Norton  and  Woodstock. 

NoRTHAMFTONSHiRB.— Brackley,    Dayentry,    Hardingstone,    Nortluunpton, 
Oondle,  Peterborough,  Fdttefspoiy,  ThrapstoD,  Towoester,  and  Wdlingboroogh. 


SUBJECTS  DISCUSSED. 

fAOt 

Medical  Reuef.  By  Mr  H.  G.  Wilunk,  Ckairmainy  Brad- 
field  Board  of  Guardians  .....      1^2 

The  After-care  of  Workhouse  Boys.  By  Rev.  C.  Plummer, 
Fellow  of  Corpus  Chris ti  Co  liege ^  Oxford^  and  Guardian  of  the 
Oxford  Incorporation     .-.---      179 


The  Mayor  of  Oxford,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  said — I  have 
great  pleasure  in  giving  you  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  city  of  Oxford. 
(Cheors.)  We  gladly  recognise  the  good  work  which  is  being  done 
by  Poor  Law  Guardians  all  over  the  country,  and  we  are  pleased  to 
see  you  assembled  in  Conference  in  Oxford  to  discuss  matters  relating 
to  the  management  of  the  poor.  It  is  a  very  important  work,  and 
this  &ct  is  burning  more  and  more  recognised.  It  is  suggested  the 
Government  has  a  large  scheme  on  hand  to  transfer  the  care  of  the 
poor  and  the  work  of  Boards  of  Guardians  to  municipalities;  but 
^leaking  as  a  representative  of  a  municipality,  I  consider  the  work 
we  have  in  hand  at  present  is  as  much  if  not  more  than  we  can  well 
aocomj^ish,  and  I  trust  that  considerable  thought  will  be  given  to 
the  matter  before  they  hand  to  the  somewhat  overburdened  muni- 
cipalities the  extra  duty  of  looking  after  the  poor.  (Hear,  hear.)  I 
think  you  have  chosen,  if  I  may  say  so,  a  very  good  time  for  visiting 
Oxford.  Oxford  in  the  middle  of  the  summer  term  looks  at  its  best ; 
and  although  you  have  a  rather  long  programme,  I  trust  in  the  intervals 
of  business,  or  when  you  have  disposed  of  it,  you  will  see  something 
of  Oxford,  and  perhaps  witness  the  eight-oar  races  which  are  now 
being  held.  Those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  Oxford  will  have 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  it  under  very  fevourable  circumstances.  I 
notice  you  have  before  you  a  discnission  on  two  very  important 
subjects  in  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law.  May  I  venture 
to  suggest  a  third  that  you  should  take  into  consideration  at  an 
early  date,  and  that  is  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  tramps.  (Hear, 
hear.)  The  difficulty,  I  think,  is  becoming  more  and  more  acute. 
There  is  a  very  large  floating  population  in  this  country  which  shifts 
about  from  place  to  place,  from  Union  to  Union,  living  on  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  ratepayers,  and  in  return  carrying  to  a  great  extent 
infection  with  them.  It  is  notorious  that  nearly  every  recent  case 
of  smallpox  can  be  traced  to  tramps.    It  is  a  very  serious  difficulty, 
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and  we  in  Oxford  have  speciaHy  experienced  it.  I  know  it  is  also 
the  experience  of  other  places,  and  that  at  some  Poor  Law  Confer- 
ences the  question  has  been  discussed.  It  needs  careful  consideration 
at  the  hands  of  those  charged  with  administrative  duties  relating  to 
the  poor  as  to  in  what  manner  the  tramp  question  can  be  dealt  with, 
and  how  far  a  community  can  be  protected  from  infection  by  these 
people  travelling  from  place  to  place.  I  throw  that  out  as  a  hint 
It  may  seem  rather  presumptuous  of  me  to  do  so,  but  we  have 
recently  had  an  outbreak  of  smallpox  in  Oxford  which  can  be  traced 
in  its  origin  to  a  tramp,  and  I  think  Boards  of  Guardians  who  have 
to  deal  with  tramps  should  consider  in  what  way  the  communities 
which  they  represent  can  be  prot^ted  from  this  source  of  infection. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  will  not  detain  you  longer.  I  give  you  a  very  cordial 
welcome  to  the  city  of  Oxford.     (Cheers.) 

The  President — I  am  quite  sure  I  am  expressing  the  mind 
of  all  in  thanking  the  Mayor  for  his  welcome  to  us  to-day.  When 
you  consider  all  the  engagements  which  fall  on  the  head  of  the 
government  of  a  city  like  this,  I  think  his  presence  here  to-day 
is  particularly  obliging.  As  the  Mayor  has  said,  on  other  grounds, 
you  could  not  have  chosen  a  better  time  for  visiting  this  city.  I  may 
carry  that  a  little  further,  and  say  you  could  not  have  come  at  a  time 
when  we  have  a  better  Mayor.  (Cheers.)  It  used  to  be  the  custom 
of  antiquity  to  set  those  who  had  managed  their  own  affairs  with 
success  in  positions  of  honour.  The  Mayor,  I  am  pleased  to  say,  is 
a  prominent  instance  of  that  rule.  The  Mayor's  welcome  is  the 
welcome  of  us  all,  Town  and  Gown  alike,  for  there  is  no  field  in 
which  co-operation  between  the  two  is  more  hearty  or  more  fiuitftil 
than  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law.  (Cheers.)  We  come  to- 
gether at  a  time  when  the  state  of  our  Poor  Law  administration 
may  well  cause  uneasiness.  In  this  South  Midland  District  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  the  last  half-year,  in  both  indoor  and  outdoor 
relief,  of  3.5  per  cent,  following  on  an  increase  of  3.7  per  cent,  an 
increase  not  large  perhaps  in  itself,  but  large  enough  to  give,  as  the 
French  say,  to  think,  and  no  doubt  particular  reasons  can  be  found 
for  it ;  there  always  are  particular  reasons  for  an  unsatisfactory  state 
of  things.  But  unhappily  the  increase  is  common  to  all  England ;  it 
varies  in  amount  according  to  locality,  but  an  increase  there  is  all 
over  the  country.  It  may  be  due  to  special  causes  at  the  present 
rime  which  will  suggest  themselves,  but  it  is  more  due,  I  fear,  tx)  a 
general  cause  which  works  in  many  other  ways,  the  effects  of  which 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  administration  of  justice,  in  politics,  and  in 
religion — I  mean  the  tendency  to  take  feeling  as  our  guide  in  con- 
duct in  place  of  reason.  (Hear,  hear.)  For  feeling,  I  venture  to  say, 
is  an  unsafe  guide ;  it  is  hot  to-day  and  cold  to-morrow ;  it  is  always 
in  extremes ;  it  is  never  to  be  reckoned  upon.  A  system  or  a  policy 
based  on  feeling  is  on  a  treacherous  foundation.  Excellent  as  feel- 
ing is  when  it  comes  as  the  ally  of  reason,  to  bring  warmth  aiKl 
enthusiasm  and  humanity,  it  is  no  substitute  for  it,  it  fidls  to  give 
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oolitiniiity  and  consistency  to  action.  .  Our  aentunental  friends  ba«e 
a  good  deal  to  answer  for.    The  exparience  of  England  before  1834 
is  of  system   following  system,  and  failure  upon  failure,  until  th^ 
woiking  dass  of  this  country  was  well  nigh  buried  beneath  the  ruins 
of  dis^rded   experiments  which  were  suggested  by  feeling*.    The 
Act  of  1834  is  the  incarDation  of  reason.    There  was  plenty  of  feel- 
ing in  its  authors  of  sympathy  with  struggling  poverty,  of  bright  boper 
fiihiess,  of  warm  endeaurour  for  the  wel&re  of  others,,  but  their  work 
is  above  all  else  a  monument  of  cool  calm  reason.    Thei«  is  .a  sense 
in  which  at  the  present  time  we  have  outgrown  that  Act     For  th^ 
Act  of  1854  is  in  the  main  repressive.    It  had  to  be  so^.  The 
inthors  of  it  were  face  to  face  with  a  sore  disease  in  the  body.poUticf 
they  did  not  scruple  to  use  the  cautery  and  the  knife.    Sinpe  that 
day  England  has  taken  a  fresh  start ;  we  are  no  longer  CQDtent  to 
deal wi&  pauperism  when  full  grown;  we  endeavour. to  ciieck  itai 
in  early  stage,  or  to  prevent  it  altogether.    Buf  the  work  is  tak^ 
out  of  the  hands  of  Boards  of  Guaidians ;  it  rests  aow  with  our  city 
councils,  our  county  and  our  district,  even  our  parish  coundUi 
You  often  hear  the  complaint  that  our  work  as  Guardians  is  dull  and 
nnfroitfuL  by  comparison  with  theirs.    But  the  relation  between  the 
two  is  very  dose;     I  am  more  and  more  convinced  that  a  time  is 
coming  when  one  large  part  of  our  work  will  come  to  an  end-r^-wfll 
be  made  unnecessary.    When  the  politicians  have  done  squabbling 
over  education,  when  the  housing  of  the  poor  has  been  taken  firmly 
in  hand,  when  the  problem  of  quick  and  cheap  transit,  of  the  pre- 
vention of  disease,  of  the  liquor  traffic,  have  been  boldly  faced,  then 
I  bdieve  that  the  need  for  outdoor  re;)ief  will  be  taken  away.    There 
are  one  or  two  practical  points  which  I  would  commend  to  your 
consideration.    We  are  face  to  face  with  a  tremendous  movement  of 
population  from  the  country  into  the  towns.    The  law  of  settlement 
does  not  now,  happily,  allow  us  to  interfere  with  the  free  movement  of 
labour.     But  do  not  let  us  encoun^e  what  is  becoming  a  great  evil, 
and  we  do  encourage  it  when  we  give  outdoor  relief  without  the  safe- 
guards of  thorough  inquiry  and  consdentious  judgment  .  We  ehr 
courage  it,  again,  if  We  make  our  Workhouses  too  comfortable — I  w|H 
not  say  too  attractive — ^and  we  do  so  still  more  if  it  becomes  known 
that  a  Board  of  Guardians  will  find  Work  for  all  coniers  oil 'easy 
terms.    la  the  matter  of  health  we  Guardians  can  still  do  a  gveat 
deal — ^I  .mean  by  seeing  our  relief  does  not  go  to  stereotype  bad 
conditions  of  life.     We  cannot  be  too  careful  to  see  that  we  do  npt 
give  out-relief  where  the  home  does  not  admit  of  decent  living.     AS 
a  life-long  countryman  I  know  how  much  evil  begins  in  bad  cottages, 
and  we  must  refuse  to  help  in  paying  the  rent  of  such ;  let  us  ramer 
repcMt  and  report  and  report  till  the  sanitary  authori^  is  compelled, 
by  very  shame  to  take  action.    We  cannot  stop  overcrowding,  but  we 
can  discourage  it.     The  riemoval,  again,  of  consumptives  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  young  family  is  a  painful  duty,  but  it' is  a  duty 
whurh  we  should  face  in  the  interest  of  the:  rising  generation.    Ini 
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only  add  that  Guardians,  being  legally  able  to  sub^ribe 
to  hospitals,*  can  thus  secure  the  benefit  of  the  best 
proper  treatment  for  sick  poor  whose  ailments  are 
beyond  the  resources  of  an  ordinary  good  Infirmary, 
and  that  there  are  good  reasons  for  considering  this  to 
be  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  such  cases. 

.  Adn^ission  to  the  Workhouse  infirmary,  however, 
though  it  is  undoubtedly  the  best  form  of  medical 
relief  in.  many  instances,  is  nevertheless  not  always 
suitable  nor  even  possible.  There  may  be  po  doubt 
that,  the  applicant  would  be  better  treated  in  the  in- 
firmary, but  he  may  not  be  in  a  condition  to  be  moved. 
And  4gain.  although  there  may  be  reason  to  believe 
tha.t  an  offer  of  an  order  for  the  infirmary  will  not  be 
acc^ted  when  an  order  for  ordinary  medical  relief  will 
be  welcomed,  yet  it  will  only  be  in  very  clear  cases  that 
such  an  alternative  can  be  used  as  a  **  test"  Nor, 
indeed,  under  ^.ny  circumstances^  can  any  person  of 
spi^nd  mind  be  brought  into  an  infirmary  figainst  his  wUl 
any.  THor^  than  into  any  other  part  of  the,  Workhouse* 

,The  ''  medlca:l  relief"  has  therefore  in  such  cas^  to 
b6  ^ven,  if  given  at  all,  at  the  home  of  the  recipient 
And  it  is  to  the  administration  of  this  **  outdoor  medical 
i^elfef "  that  the  remainder  of  this  paper  will  be  confined. 

The  expression  •*  medical  relief,**  indeed,  usually 
means  tjiis,  and  does  not  include  the  infirmary;  or 
rather,  it  usually  means  medical  or  surgical  attendance 
and  treatment,  as  well  as  medicine,  given  at  the  home  by 
the  district  medical  officer  upon  a  proper  order.  In 
practice,  however,  medical  relief  frequently  involves 
more  than  thisj  and  shades  off  into  general  outdoor 
relief.'  A  nurse  may  be  necessary — special  diet  is 
Very  likely  recbmmended  by  the  doctor,  tod  is  given 
by  the  .relieving  officer;  and  this  may  continue  into 

*  As  toithe  povnGs  to  subscribe  to  hospitals,  see  pcecedkiig  nole^ 
and  also  Poor  Law  Acts  of  185 1  and  1S79. 
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oonvalescence,*  especially  if  the  patient  is  the  chief 
breadwinner  of  the  family.  For  it  is  clearly  right  that 
when  medical  relief  is  given  at  all,  it  should  be  given 
thoroughly,  and  even  where  infirmary  treatment  miay, 
for  medical  reasons,  be  preferable,  it  is  not  always -easy 
to  persuade  an  applicant,  especially  ih  a  scattered  rural 
district,  that  home  surroundings  are  not  the  best  in 
sickness.  And  this  is  a  very  natural  feeling,  though  it 
is  probably  mixed  up  with  the  illogical  distinction 
which  the  poor  are  always  apt  to  draw  between  indoor 
and  outdoor  pauperism.  Still  the  same  reluctance,  in 
a  less  degree,  is  not  uncommon  (partly  from  different 
reasons  not  unconnected  with  a  fear  of  apparently 
irresponsible  doctors  and  surgeons)  when  the  question 
is  one  of  entering  an  hospital.  Nor  can  any  one  who  has 
been  ill,  or  had  illness  in  the  family,  fail  to  understand 
the  sentitnent  . 

Outdoor  medical  relief  will  therefore  continue  to 
ocist  Let  us  consider  the  machinery  by  which  it  is 
administered:^-  ' 

I.  The  District  Medical  Officer's  duties  are,  in  the 
main,  defined  by  Articles  205  and  206  of  the  General 
Order  of  1847.  They  include  proper  attendance  upon 
and  the  supply  of  requisite  medicines  (suitably  prepared 
in  box  or  bottlq  if  need  be)  to  poor  persons  within  the 
district  whenever  lawfully  required  by  an  order  of  the 
Guardians  or  the  relieving  officer  or  an  overseer;  and 
also  the  furnishing  of  proper  returns  to  every  ordinary 
Board  meeting  and  special  information  when  requested 
If  he  has  attended  any  one  without  an  order  from  the 
relieving  officer,  he  mu^t  notify  that  officer ;  and  he  is 
bound  to  appear  at  any  meeting  of  the  Guardians 
when  specially  required  by  them  to  do  so.  The  terms 
of  his  service  are  regulated  by  written  contract,  which 
must  contain  the  name .  of  a  proper  substitute  in  case 

*  Guardians  have  power  to  subscribe  to  Convalescent  Homes,  so 
as  to  be  able'  to  send  recovering  patients  to  them ;  but  not  to  pay  for 
the  manteiiaBce  of  «siich  pati^its  YtbiXt  there. 
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i)f  absence.  He. may  not,  however,  employ  a  midwife 
as  his  substitute  in  cases  of  confinement.  (Glen's  note 
to  206  (i).)  Certain  services  and  operations  are  not 
to  be  covered  by  the  contract  salary  or  remun^ation, 
but  are  chargeable  according  to  the  scale  kud  down  in 
Article  177.  The  supply  of  expensive  medidnes 
should,  on  the  other  hand,  be  specially  (Mrovided  for  by 
the  contract.  (Glen's  note  to  Article  267  referring 
to  Poor  Law  Board  Circular,  12th  April  1865). 

The  district  medical  officer  may  be  transferred  by 
the  Guardians  from  one  district  to  another  without 
vacating  his  post ;  but  he  must  reside .  in  his  district^ 
unless  by  special  leave  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
and  even  then  his  appointment  is  only  temporary. 

Lastly,  he  is  not  bound  to  attend  any  case  without 
a  regular  order  from  the  Guardians,  the  relieving  officer/ 
or  the  overseer  ;  but  if  '*  he  be  sent  for  and  attends  the 
case  without  an  order,  or  treats  the  patient  as  being 
under  his  care,  he  will  be  held  responsible  for  lahy 
neglect  which  may  occur,  and  will  not  be  pennitted  .to. 
plead,  in  justification  the  want  of  an  order.*'  ;(Glen's 
note  to  Article  206  (i). 

'  2.  TAe  Rtlieving  Officet^s  duties  in  regard  to' 
rttedical  relief  are  to  be  found  in  Artifcle  215;  Claused 
2  and  7  of  the  same  order.'  But  they  are  to  a  certain 
exteiit  blended  with  his  geriferal  duties,  the  qualification 
for  medical  relief  resting  upon  ''destitution,"  or,  at  any^ 
rate,  present  inability  to  make  provision,  no  less  than 
upon  "  sickness  "  itself. 

He  must  visit  and  make  necessary  inquiries,  anci 
where  medical  attendance  is  required  he  mustjprocure 
it  by  giving  an  order  on  the  district  medidd  officer  (or 
in  case  of  urgency  on  any  other  doctor,  directing  the 
district  medical  officer,  however,  to  take  charge  withbut' 
delay).  Although,  as  has  been  stated,  it  iii  the  duty* 
of  the  district  medical  officer  to  inform  him  of.  any 
poor  person  attended  without  an  order  from  him,.^till  th@ 
relieving  officer  is  none  the  less  ibound  to  ascertain  the 
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names  of  such  paupers  for  himself,  and  to  visit  thepi. 
In  all  cases  he  must  report  to  the  Guardians  at  their 
next  meeting,  but  in  the  meantime  he  must  in  all  cases 
of  sickness  or  accident,  where  relief  appears  to  him  to 
be  necessary,  supply  such  relief,  whether  in  food, 
lodging,  or  medical  attendance  (but  not  in  money),  as 
the  case  on  his  own  view  or  on  the  certificate  of  the 
district  medical  officer  may  seem  to  require,  declaring 
at  the  same  time,  if  authorised  by  the  Guardians  to  do 
so,  that  the  relief  is  given  on  loan,  a  course  which  will 
be  referred  to  more  fully  later  on. 

In  proper  cases  he  can  of  course  give  an  order  for 
the  Workhouse  [i.e.,  thfe  infirmary),  but. he  must  be 
satisfied  that  the  patient  is  in  a  fit  state  for  removal 
and  is  not  in  actual  want  of  food.  Indeed^  if  the  sick- 
ness be  of  a  serious  nature,  the  removal  should  not  be 
effected  without  a  medical  certificate  if  it  can  be 
obtained  without  delay  and  without  apprehension  of 
danger  to  the  p>auper  by  having  to  wait  for  it.  He  must 
be  very  carefiil  how  he  refuses  rdifef,  especially  on  the 
ground  of  want  of  urgency,  for  he  has  no  absolute  dis- 
cretion to  decide  the  point,  and  may  be  made  criminally 
responsible  for  the  consequences.  (See  Clark  v.  Joslin^ 
27  L.T.  (N.S.),  762,  and  R.  v.  Curtis^  15  Cox,  cc^ 
746.)  He  must  if  hecessary  provide  for  the  conveyance 
to  paupers  of  medicine  prescribed  for  them  by  the 
district  medical  officer, 

3.  The  Overseer  is  bound  to  administer  suitable  relief 
in  cases  of  "  sudden  and  urgent  necessity  "  (not  merely 
"  sudden  "  or  "  urgent,"  but  **  sudden  "  and  '*  urgent ") ; 
and  his  order  to  me  district  medical  officer  to  attend 
such  a  case,  being  one  of  sickness  or  accident,  is  there- 
fore of  equal  force  with  that  of  the  relieving  officer. 
A  doctor  refusing  to  come  must  be  prepared  to  show 
the  case  was  not  one  of  that  character  :  should  he  be 
in  doubt,  he  may  either  require  that  the  overseer 
undertake  beforehand  personally  to  remunerate  him  if 
necessary,  or  he  may  (preferably)  attend  the  case  and 
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report  to  the  Guardians  for  directions.  If  an  overseer, 
however,  should  give  a  medical  order  in  a  case  in 
which  he  cannot  lawfully  do  so,  the  Guardians  are  not 
bound  to  pay  the  medical  officer,  but  may  refer  him  to 
the  overseer.  But  if  the  order  was  given  kana-fide^ 
it  seems  that  the  latter  will  not  h^wt  incurred  personal 
liability.  {Wills  v.  Smith,  quoted  in  Glen's  Poor  Law 
Orders,  note  to  Article  206.(1).)  An  overseer  may 
grant  a  midwifery  order  when  the  confinement  is 
imminent ;  under  other  circumstances  he  should  refer 
the  applicant  to  the  relieving  officer.  .  He  must  in  all 
cases  report  forthwith  in  writing  to  the  Guardians  or 
the  relieving  officer  the  fact  of  having  given  any  relief 
or  medical  order  (Overseers*  Order,  22nd  April  1842, 
Article  i),  whether  he  has  or  has  not  been  set  in  motion 
by  justices. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  duty  of  the  Guar- 
dians, whose  officers'  functions  have  just  been  stated. 
They  should  of  course  select  good  officers,  and  support 
them  unless  proved  wrong..  But  their  duty  does  not 
stop  here.  **  Guardians,  of  the  Poor,"  they  must  not 
forget  that  the  sick  poor;  whether  curable  or  Incurable^ 
should  be  thoroughly  cared  for,  nor  that  it  is  to  the 
public  interest  that  the  curable  sick  poor  should  be  cured 
as  soon  and  as  completely  as  possible.  They  should 
therefore  see.  to  it  that  their  district  medical  officers  and 
relieving  officers  do  not  neglect  their  respective  duties, 
e.g.,  that  the  former  are  prompt  and  attentive  in  their 
visits,  and  that  the  latter  are  regular  in  their  attend- 
ance and  ir>  furnishing  their  reports.  Atid  they 
should  satisfy  themselves  that,  where  extra  nourish- 
ment is  requisite,  it  is  duly  supplied.* 

♦  The  following  observations,  quoted  in  Glen's  Poor  Law  Orders, 
note  to  Article  ao5,  deserve  attention  :*-**' The  welldoing  of  the 
sick  poor,  and  the  interests  of  all  who  are  concerned  in  their 
recovery,  depend  far  more  upon  an  adequate  and  weH-regulated 
provision  for  diet  in  sickness  than  upon  the  best  and  most  liberal 
supply  of  drugs.  A  dietetic  provision  for  the  sick  need  not  be 
inconsistent  wrai  the  circumstances  and  habits  of  the  class  and  place 
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Guardians  may,  under  11  &  12  Vict.,  c  no, 
s.  2,  pay  for  any  medical  or  other  relief  rendered 
to  any  poor  person  on  any  accident,  bodily  casualty, 
or  sudden  illness,  although  no  order  may  have  been 
given  by  them  or  by  any  of  their  officers. 

With  the  approval  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
Guardians  may  ^point  a  trained  district  nurse  or 
nurses  to  attend  upon  persons  receiving  outdoor 
medical  relief,  such  nurse  to  act  under  the  relieving 
officer  (Order  of  27th  January  1902),  or  they  may 
subscribe  to  nursing  associations  or  to  parish  nurses 
on  condition  that  their  services  shall  be  similarly 
available. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  less  their  duty  to 
remember  that  no  greater  injury  can  be  done  to  the 
poor  than  to  lead  them  to  look  upon  the  poor  rate  as 
their  first  natural  resource  and  right  in  time  of  sickness. 
Any  system  of  administration  which  has  such  a  result 
stands  self-condemned.  It  is  bad  for  the  poor  who 
avail  themselves  of  it.  It  is  bad  for  those  who  do 
not.  It  is  bad  for  the  Guardians  themselves  and  their 
constituents,  and  in  fact  bad  for  everybody  all  round. 

Care  must  therefore  be  taken  that  the  relieving 
officer  s  inquiries  are  properly  and  searchingly  made, 
so  that,  at  any  rate,  medical  orders  are  not  likely  to  be 
granted  to  persons  who  can  evidently  obtain  medical 
attendance  for  themselves.  Even  thus  guarded,  the 
administration  of  this  kind  of  relief  is  full  of  difficulty. 
Medical  relief  has  indeed  been  called  the  "open  door  to 
pauperism,"  and  the  reproach  is  only  too  well  founded. 

to  which  they  belong ;  but  it  should  be  sufficient  to  restore  them  to 
health,  to  lift  them  out  of  the  weakness  and  helplessness  which 
attend  a  protracted  convalescence,  and  to  fit  them  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible for  work.  The  miserable  want  of  proper  sick-diet  in  some 
cases,  and  the  injudicious  suf^ly  of  proper  articles  by  private  charity 
in  odier  cases,  while  interfering  seriously  with  the  object  and  the 
success  of  medical  treatment,  lead  to  an  immense  amount  of  chronic 
disease,  infinnity,  and  mendicancy  among  that  numerous  class  which 
is  always  hovering  on  the  confines  of  pauperism." 
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The  infection  is  almost  more  catching  than  smallpox, 
and  the  immediate  consequences  less  deterrent,  though 
perhaps  scarcely  less  disastrous.  Those  who  take  it 
are  prone  to  develop  the  full  pauper  disease.  The 
temporary  tends  to  become  permanent  The  spirit  of 
self-dependence  grows  weaker,  and  readiness  to  accept 
relief  passes  into  anxiety  to  obtain  it,  if  not  into  posi^ 
tive  efforts  to  qualify  for  it.  It  would  be  easy  to 
multiply  extracts  from  reports  of  Poor  Law  and  Local 
Government  Board  inspectors  and  other  writers  with 
practical  knowledge  of  the  subject,  but  Sir  William 
Chance  has  collected  some  of  the  most  useful  in  his 
excellent  litde  book,  "  The  Administration  of  the  Poor 
Law,"  whose  chapter  on  '*  Medical  Relief"  is  a  valu- 
able paper  in  itself ;  and  our  own  experience  as  Guar- 
dians will  probably  furnish  us  each  with  concrete 
instances  enough. 

The  process  is  insidious.  Guardians  are  attacked 
on  their  weakest  side.  The  natural  sympathy  with 
the  sick ;  the  danger  of  denying  or  delaying  medical 
assistance ;  the  diminished  responsibility  caused  by 
professional  recommendations  ;  often  the  absence  of 
motives  of  economy,  where  the  doctors  are  paid  by 
salary  alone,  and  the  order  will  cost  nothing — all  these 
forces  work  together  in  favour  of  the  success  of  appli- 
cations for  medical  relief.  And  the  poor,  too,  are 
exposed  to  greater  temptations  in  this  than  in  other 
matters.  Sickness  may  come  on  them  unexpectedly 
and  undeservedly  :  it  may  take  the  spirit  out  of  them 
at  the  critical  moment :  it  may  create  new  and  alarm- 
ing needs,  beyond  the  ordinary  needs  of  life — often  it 
means  loss  of  work,  and  therefore  of  money,  to  meet 
such  increased  needs  ;  medical  relief  carries  no  stigma, 
not  even  disfranchisement ;  the  very  doctor  may  be 
the  same  man  who  is  attending  the  members  of  the 
club — and  what  is  he  paid  for  by  the  Guardians  but 
to  attend  poor  folk  who  themselves  cannot  afford  to 
pay  him  ?     Everything  pushes  in  the  same  direction, 
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and  all  checks  and  landii»rks  seem  to  disappear. 
And  yet,  with  every  wish  to  be  kind,  how  impossible 
it  is  for  reflecting  persons  to  shut  their  eyes  to  the 
results  of  lavish  medical  relief!  Friendly  societies  are 
injured,  doctors'  clubs  cannot  live  in  competition  with 
the  free  medical  order.  The  claims  founded  upon 
sudden  and  unforeseen  occurrence  of  illness  easily 
attach  themselves  to  cases  (e.g.,  confinements)  possess- 
ing no  such  qualifications.  The  order  for  medical 
attendance  carries  with  it,  naturally  and  properly,  the 
necessary  drugs — it  is  a  small  step  to  the  other  re- 
quisites for  a  thorough  treatment  of  the  cise.  What 
is  beef-tea,  and  what  is  any  nourishing  diet  but  a 
medical  requisite  }  and  what  are  brandy  and  port  wine 
but  medicines,  when  prescribed  by  the  doctor  i^  Guar- 
dians themselves  have  probably  been  ill,  and  may  have 
learnt  the  value  of  stimulants  carefully  and  discreetly 
used.  How  can  they  have  the  heart  to  deny  similar 
advantages  to  the  poor,  even  though  they  know  that 
there  is  risk  of  the  patient  not  being  the  one  to  get  the 
benefit  of  the  liquor ;  that  habits  of  temperance  or 
abstinence  may  date  their  destruction  from  the  pre- 
scripticm  of  strong  drink  as  a  medicine  ;  and  that 
doctors  can,  if  they  choose,  prescribe  stimulants  in 
forms  less  attractive  but  equally  efficacious.^  It  is  all 
very  simple  and  yet  very  puzzling. 

On  the  one  hand  there  is  the  indisputable  fact  that 
the  poor  are  liable  to  sickness  and  accidents,  needing 
treatment  at  times  when  their  earning  powers  are 
diminished  or  suspended  ;  and  on  the  other  hand  there 
is  the  equal  certainty  that  if  assistance  in  such  emer- 
gencies is  too  easily  available,  the  inducement  to  make 
efforts  at  provision  will  be  lessened,  and  the  efforts  will 
become  weaker  and  weaker.  The  problem  is  how 
these  two  apparently  opposite  considerations  can  be 
brought  into  harmony,  and  it  is  a  diflficult  one.  None 
the  less  it  is  the  duty  of  Guardians  to  face  it. 

In  the  first  place,  anything  like  an  attempt  to  place 
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serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  obtaining  medical  relief, 
still  more  any  wholesale  refusal  of  it,  are  absolutdy  out 
o(  the  question.  Such  a  course  would  be  inhuman  and 
illegal.  No  Board  of  Guardians  would  entertain  the 
idea;  nor  would  any  relieving  officer  carry  out  their 
orders  even  if  he  were  safe  in  doing  so,  which,  as  has 
been  shown,  he  would  not  be.  The  days  of  Mr 
Bumble  are  past  and  gone.  The  first  responsibility 
falls  upon  the  relieving  officer,  and  he  cannot,  however 
diligent  and  discreet,  be  expected  to  do  much  unaided 
even  towards  keeping  medical  orders  within  reasonaUe 
bounds.  He  cannot,  even  if  he  might,  judge  of  degrees 
of  illness;  he  may  often  be  obliged  to  act  without 
delay,  and  he  must  necessarily  take  care  to  be  on  the 
safe  side. 

To  meet  these  difficulties  there  is  a  considerable 
consensus  of  opinion  that  the  remedy  can  be  found,  as 
has  been  already  said,  in  granting  '*  by  way  of  loan,"  at 
any  rate  in  the  first  instance,  all  medical  orders.  This 
course  has  been  recommended  by  most  writers  on  the 
subject,  and  has  been  extensively  adopted.  Mr  R.  A- 
Leach,  in  his  interesting  paper  read  in  1891  to  the 
North- Western  Poor  Law  Conference,  states  (p.  192) 
that  in  83  out  of  320  Unions  in  which  he  had  made 
inquiry,  medical  relief  was  being  given  on  loan,  and 
with  good  results.*  It  will  not  be  forgotten  that  other 
relief,  given  by  way  of  food  or  nursing,  can  be  de- 
clared to  be  on  loan  also;  and  in  proper  cases  this 
should  be  done. 

This  course  is  undoubtedly  legal  (see  Appendix  II.), 
the  only  requisites  being  {a)  that  the  order  (or  other 
relief)  should  at  the  time  of  being  given  be  declared  to 
be  on  loan,  ^.^.,  by  the  words  **  the  order  is  given  on 
loan "  appearing  on  the  face  of  it ;  and  (6)  that  the 
precise  value  of  the  order,  or  rather  the  cost  to  the 
Guardians  of  the  attendance,  &c.,  furnished  under  it, 
should  be  ascertained  or  ascertainable. 

*  See  Appendix  I. 
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In  practice,  however,  the  system  has  been  found  to 
develop  complications  of  its  own,  and  in  introducing  it 
for  the  first  time  considerable  care  has  to  be  taken. 
For  instance,  unless  the  Guardians  can  prove  that  they 
have  been  put  to  certain  definite  expense,  they  cannot 
recover  anything  in  respect  of  an  order  for  medical 
rdief,  however  clearly  they  may  have  declared  that  it 
was  given  on  loan.  This  point  can  be  met  by  making 
every  order  carry  with  it  a  special  remuneration  or 
"case  fee"  to  the  medical  officer;  and  this  was  long 
ago  done  in  Bradfield,  the  doctors  appointed  after  a 
certain  date  being  paid,  not  by  salary,  but  by  case  fee. 
This  course  again,  however,  led  to  a  further  difficulty, 
it  being  found,  as  the  effect  of  the  loan  system  became 
more  and  more  felt,  that  the  number  of  case  fees  was 
too  small  to  provide  sufficient  remuneration  for  the 
doctors.  It  did  not  appear  to  be  right  to  raise  the 
amount  of  the  individual  fee ;  and  it  was  far  from  the 
wish  of  the  Board,  even  had  it  been  wise,  to  treat  their 
medical  officer  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  discontent 
The  whole  matter  was  reconsidered,  therefore,  with  the 
following  result.  All  the  district  medical  officers  are 
now  paid  on  the  same  system  and  the  same  scale, 
viz. : — (a)  A  fixed  salary  at  the  rate  of  £13.  los.  per 
1000  of  the  population  in  their  district ;  (6)  case  fees  in 
addition  up  to  a  maximum  of  one-third  the  amount  of 
such  fixed  salary,  the  usual  special  surgical  and  mid- 
wifery fees  under  the  Poor  Law  Board  Order  of  1847 
being,  of  course,  left  untouched.  The  case  fee  is  6s. 
for  each  ordinary  medical  order  granted,  lasting  two 
months;  and  8s.  for  a  permanent  order  in  chronic 
cases,  lasting  one  year.  AH  medical  orders  are  granted 
in  the  first  instance  on  loan,  and  the  fact  is  printed 
conspicuously  in  red  across  them.  The  relieving  officer 
enters  all  applications  in  his  Application  and  Report 
Book,  and  (if  he  has  not  had  time  to  obtain  the  direc- 
tions of  the  Board  before  granting  the  order)  reports  to 
the  Guardians  at  their  next  meeting,  when  the  loan  is 
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either  cancelled  or  is  entered  in  the  "  Loan  Book,"  for 
collection  in  one  sum  or  by  instalments,  as  the  case  may 
require,  the  amount  of  the  loan  being  the  amount  of  the 
case  fee  carried  by  the  order,  and  me  relieving  officer 
receiving  a  commission  of  20  per  cent  upon  the  sums 
collected.  It  has  not  been  found  necessary  to  adc^t 
the  course,  strongly  recommended  by  Mr  Leach  and 
others,  of  requiring  the  personal  attendance  at  the 
Board  of  applicants,  or  some  one  representing  them. 
In  fact,  this  is  in  the  country  practically  impossible, 
owing  to  the  distance,  even  where  the  illness  itself  is 
not  a  sufficient  reason.  The  relieving  officer  is  ex* 
pected  and  required  to  make  close  inquiry,  and  this 
has  so  far  proved  sufficient. 

Even  this  system  is  not  perfect,  for  it  is  probable 
that  a  certain  number  of  cases  are  attended  gratis, 
without  any  order  at  all,  by  the  doctors,  who  are,  per* 
hdps,  naturally  rather  inclined  to  think  that  they  can 
judge  of  the  circumstances  of.  the  poor  quite  as  well  as 
the  relieving  officers  can,*  and  who,  moreover,  are 
practically  unable  to  refuse  off-hand  to  attend  sudden 
summonses  to  cases  in  which,  upon  examination,  there 
proves  to  be  little  the  matter,  and  for  which  a  medical 
order  could  not  be  expected. 

The  general  advantages  of  the  system  may,  in  con- 
clusion, be  thus  summarised  : — 

;  (a)  The  knowledge  that  they  will  be  expected 
to  repay  acts  as  a  check  upon  applicants, 
while  the  postponement  of  ttie  day  of  pay* 
ment,  coupled  with  the  power  of  cancellation, 
prevents  hardship,  and  gives  elasticity. 

*,  I  do  not  wish,  to  be  understood  to  be  expressing  myself 
unfayourably  to  the  doctors,  whose  kindness  and  devotion,  as  a  body, 
to  the  sick  poor  no  one  respects  more  than  I  do.  But  their  attention 
to  the  needs  of  a  patient  does  not  necessarily  bring  full  knowledge  of 
resources  available  by  him ;  and  it  is  not  their  business,  neither  is  it 
their  re^nsibility,  to  consider  the  indirect  results  (from  a  social 
point  of  view)  of  public  relief,  whether  medical  or  otherwise,  being 
allowed  to  grow  beyond  strictly  limited  bounds. 
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(6)  The  immediate  report  to  the  Board  is  achecki 
and  the  liberal  commission  upon  the  amount 
collected  is  a  stimulus,  to  the  relieving  officer, 
who  is  also  able  to  feel  that  in  cases  of  doubt 
he  may  properly  give  the  order, 

(c)  The  fixed  salary,  and  the  additional  fees,  to- 

gether, make  a  reasonable  remuneration  for 
the  doctor. 

(d)  The  fixed  case  fee,  per  order,  gets  over  the 

legal  difficulty  as  to  recoverability. 

(e)  The  casfe  fee,  involving  a  specific  expenditure 

upon  the  case,  appeals  to  the  economical 
instincts  of  Guardians. 

{/)  The  whole  system,  by  discouraging  the  poor 
from  relying  upon  Poor  Law  medical  relief^ 
tends  to  encourage  the  growth  of  friendly 
societies  and  doctprs*  clubs,  which  are  the 
best  antidotes  to  pauperism. 

This  system  in  working  shows  excellent  results  in 
one  way,  but  rather  unexpected  results  in  another. 
For  whereas  the  numbers  of  medical  orders  have  been 
reduced  from  over  700  a  year  in  the  three  years  before 
its  adoption  in  1876  down  to  an  average  of  41  in  each 
of  the  last  five  years,  the  numbers  of  cancellations  of 
claims  under  them  is  very  high  in  proportion,  and  the 
amount  of  money  actually  repaid  in  respect  of  the  case 
fees  has  for  some  time  been  practicaljly  m7.  The 
success  of  the  system  depjsnds,  however,  rather  upon 
the  number  of  poor  people  who  have  thus  been 
saved  from  taking  the  first  steps  towards  pauperism 
than  from  any  direct  pecuniary  advan^tage  to  the  rate- 
payers, who  may  feel  sure  that  th^  large  proportion  of 
cancellations  really  affords  some  indicaticfi;!  of  the  care 
with  which  the  orders  have  bpen  granted  only  to  those 
who  could  not  have  been  expected  to  provide  medical 
attendance   for  themselves;    and   the  corresponding 
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growth  of  clubs  and  societies  has  been  most  satis- 
factory. 

For  after  all  that  is  what  it  all  comes  back  to,  in 
judging  any  particular  system  of  Poor  Lpaw  administra- 
tion. Has  it  had  or  will  it  have  the  effect  of  evoking 
and  stimulating  the  numerous  resources  of  the  poor, 
which  are  often  so  much  in  excess  of  expectation,  or 
on  the  contrary  is  it  only  some  new  or  old  form  of  the 
familiar  story  of  well-meaning  concession  to  sentiment 
resulting  in  the  depression  of  those  whom  it  was  meant 
to  aid  ?  In  an  ideal  state  of  society  every  one  should 
be  able  to  provide  for  himself  and  those  dependent  on 
him  the  ordinary  necessaries  of  life;  and  should  in 
fact  do  so.  .  This  is  generally  admitted  to  be  true  as 
regards  food,  house,  clothes,  and  firing.  It  used  to 
be  partly  assumed  as  to  education.  Is  it  to  be  denied 
in  the  case  of  doctoring?  If  not,  and  if  we  still 
wish  that  every  one  who  can  reasonably  be  supposed 
capable  of  making  the  necessary  effort  should  have 
every  inducement  to  make  it,  then  surely  we  are  using 
strange  means  of  encouraging  such  efforts  when  we 
grant  medical  orders  without  some  kind  of  safeguard. 
It  is  little  use  to  establish  doctors'  clubs  and  to 
recommend  the  labouring  man  to  join  them,  and  insure 
against  sickness  in  his  family,  by  the  sacrifice  of  about 
the  cost  of  one  pint  of  beer  per  week,  if  at  the  same 
time  we  give  him  an  object  lesson  by  granting  the 
'*  doctor  "  free  to  his  neighbour  for  self,  wife,  and  child, 
and  do  not  ask  for  any  repayment.  Nor  since  1885 
has  the  receipt  of  medical  relief  (attendance  or 
medicine)  even  carried  disfranchisement  with  it !  We 
also  admire  friendly  societies  and  recognise  with  pride 
the  great  good  they  do  by  enabling  their  members  to 
face  the  risks  of  sickness  with  comparative  indifference. 
But  do  we  always  place  ourselves  in  the  position  of  a 
man  who  has  practically  the  choice  between  two  clubs, 
on  the  one  hand  the  friendly  society  to  which  he  cannot 
belong  without  regular  payment  of  contributions,  and 
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on  the  other  the  Poor  Law  club  with  its  free  member- 
ship ?  Such  a  comparison  has  wrecked  the  foundation 
of  friendly  societies'  branches  or  lodges  before  now. 
And  it  was  the  removal  of  that  temptation  which  has 
been  at  the  root  of  the  wonderful  growth  of  those  noble 
institutions  during  the  last  half-century. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  is  all  very  well  for  the 
able-bodied  man,  but  that  the  case  of  women  and 
children,  and  still  more  that  of  the  old  people,  is 
different. 

As  to  this,  in  the  first  place,  a  principle  is  always 
more  generally  intelligible  by  the  poor  if  it  is  of  uni- 
versal application.  Nor  indeed  is  it  so  long  ago  that 
even  men  in  the  prime  of  life  were  thought  by  many  to 
be  unable  to  provide  for  themselves,  and  yet  there  can 
be  very  difficult  cases  even  among  the  "  able-bodied." 

Then  as  to  the  women  and  children,  where  they 
are  dependent  on  a  man,  the  point  has  been  met 
already ;  and  especially  in  regard  to  the  common 
event  of  confinements  there  ought  to  be  no  reason 
why  disability  arising  from  an  occurrence  so  long 
foreseen  should  in  the  absence  of  very  special  circum- 
stances be  treated  as  if  entitled  to  any  special  privi- 
leges. Readers  of  Mrs  Bosanquet*s  remarkable  work, 
"The  Strength  of  the  People,"  will  scarcely  need  to 
be  reminded  of  her  pathetic  and  striking  illustration 
of  providence  and  improvidence  in  this  respect — one 
might  almost  call  it  her  parable  of  the  wise  and  foolish 
married  couples  (pp.  104,  &c.). 

Where,  however,  there  is  no  ordinary  breadwinner 
in  full  work,  it  may  often  be  that  the  "  loan  "  should  be 
cancelled — though  even  in  these  cases  the  greatest 
care  should  be  taken  to  preserve  the  principle  that  the 
onus  is  on  the  recipient  of  relief  to  show  reason  why 
he  or  she  should  be  treated  better  than  others  of  his 
own  class.  If  this  has  long  been  well  understood,  it 
will  probably  be  found  that,  as  at  Bradfield,  the  appli- 
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cations  are  so  few  and  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  cap- 
able of  indulgent  treatment  without  risk  to  the  recog- 
nition of  the  rule.  The  habit  of  resort  to  the  parish 
will  have  dwindled  and  shrunk,  being  replaced  by  that 
healthier  growth  of  self-reliance  which  we  all  (pre- 
sumably) desire  to  foster. 

But,  in  conclusion,  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves. 
The  roots  of  the  old  habit  are  still  there  ;  and  just  as 
in  a  garden  a  short  period  of  neglect  will  allow  the 
good  plants  to  be  choked,  and  all  trim  and  decent 
order  to  be  defaced  by  weeds  which  seemed  to  have 
been  eradicated,  so  a  few  months  of  lax  administration 
may  go  far  towards  undoing  the  work  of  years  of  care, 
and  the  Guardians  of  the  poor  man  prove  to  be  his 
greatest  enemy.  And  the  first  weeds  will  be  sure  to 
sprout  in  soil  saturated  with  lavish  medical  relief. 
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APPENDIX  11. 
Relief  by  Way  of  Loan. 

Guardians  are  not  empowered  to  actually  "lend'*  money,  or 
money's  worth,  at  all  to  any  one,  whether  destitute  or  not,  and  all 
that  they  can  legally  do  is  to  relieve  destitution  where  it  exists,  and 
declare  that  the  relief  is  "given  by  way  of  loan"  (Glen's  Poor 
Law  Orders,  note  to  Outdoor  Relief  Prohibitory  Order,  Article  7). 
Farther,  in  Unions  where  the  Outdoor  Relief  Prohibitory  Order, 
1844,  or  the  Outdoor  Relief  Regulation  Order,  1852,  is  in  force,  "  no 
idief  which  may  be  contrary  to  any  r^ulation  in  such  order  shall  be 
^fen  by  way  of  loan" — a  provision  which  is  said  to  have  been 
mteoded  to  correct  a  prevalent  error,  viz.,  that  there  were  cases  in 
which,  although  Guardians  were  forbidden  to  give  relief  out  and  out^ 
they  mif^t  neverthdess  give  Mas  a  loan. 

Sublet  to  this,  relief  may,  under  these  orders  and  4  &  5  WilL 
rV.,  a  76,  s.  58,  be  granted  by  way  of  loan,  with  or  without  a  receipt 
or  engagement  for  repayment  by  the  recipient,  to  any  destitute 
posoa  over  twenty-one,  or  his  wife,  or  any  part  of  his  family  under 
nsteen ;  and  may  be  recovered  in  the  County  Court  or  other  Court 
for  the  recovery  of  small  debts  (under  11  &  12  Vict.,  c.  no,  second 
part  of  s.  8).  The  Guardians  must  apparently  declare  at  the  time 
that  it  is  so  given,  for  the  order  expressly  states  that  it  may  be  so 
given,  "if  the  Guardians  think  fit,"  and  therefore  they  should  be 
caiefiil  to  make  it  clear  that  they  do  so  think ;  and  its  repayment 
may  be  required  at  any  time  when  the  pauper  can  afford  to  repay 
(Aschrott,  ^rst  edition,  p.  no),  and  the  power  of  attaching  wages  by 
justices'  order  given  by  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  1834,  s.  59, 
is  expressly  preserved  by  the  later  Act. 

This  recovery  of  relief  granted  by  way  of  loan  must  not  be  con- 
fused with  the  recovery,  as  a  debt,  of  the  cost  of  relief  under  the 
Poor  Law  Union  Charges  Amendment  Act,  1849  (12  &  13  Vict,  c. 
103,  s.  16),  which  can  only  be  enforced  in  respect  of  relief  given 
within  the  last  previous  twelve  months  and  (in  case  of  death)  the 
cost  of  burial  This,  mode  of  recovery  does  not  require  any  declara- 
tion to  be  made  at  the  time  the  relief  is  given,  nor  any  receipt  or 
undertaking  to  be  signed  by  the  pauper.  It  is  enforceable  as  a  debt^ 
either  by  apprc^riatin^  the  property  in  question,  or  by  process  before 
any  local  cpurt  It  is  available  against  a  ''  pauper  "  having  *'  in  his 
possession  or  belonging  to  him"  property  out  of  which  the  claim 
may  be  met.  It  would  appear,  however,  to  be  enforceable  against  a 
person  after  he  has  ceased  to  receive  relief,  but  only  in  respect  of 
property  coming  into  his  possession  or  ownership  during  such  receipt, 
^,  while  he  is  still  "  a  pauper." 

Nor,  again,  must  the  recovery  of  relief  granted  by  way  of  loan  be 
confused  with  the  recovery  of  maintenance  money,  by  virtue  of 
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orders  made  under  the  first  part  of  s.  8  of  ii  &  12  Vict,  c.  no, 
against  persons  liable  under  the  43rd  of  Elizabeth  to  maintain 
relatives ;  though,  on  the  other  hand,  inasmuch  as  under  the  Poor 
Law  Act  Amendment  Act,  1834,  s.  56,  relief  to  such  relatives  is  to 
be  deemed  to  be  relief  granted  to  the  persons  liable  to  maintain 
them,  Guardians  may,  perhaps,  by  declaring  such  relief  to  be  granted 
on  loan,  bring  the  recovery  of  it  within  the  scope  of  the  provision  we 
are  chiefly  considering. 

In  practice  it  has  sometimes  been  found  convenient  that  the 
relieving  officer,  besides  verbally  explaining  to  the  applicant  that  the 
relief  is  given  by  way  of  loan,  should,  in  any  case  where  there  is  thb 
least  prospect  of  repayment  being  possible,  endeavour  to  get  him  to 
sign  a  formal  engagement  *  to  repay,  and  a  consent  that,  in  default, 
the  amount  shall  be  forthwith  recoverable  as  a  loan  under  the  Poor 
I^w  Amendment  Act ;  and  that  such  engagement  and  consent  shall 
also  extend  and  apply  to  all  such  further  or  other  relief,  either  in 
money  or  in  kind,  as  shall  be  at  any  time  either  proved  or  admitted 
to  have  been  given  to  or  received  by  him,  or  on  his  account  by  way 
of  loan. 

And  in  the  case  of  children  or  others  liable  to  be  called  upon  to 
maintain  relatives,  a  similar  agreement  with  the  Guardians  may  be 
signed  for  the  payment  of  a  definite  periodical  sum  towards  the 
maintenance  of  the  pauper  so  long  as  he  remains  chaigeaUe.  Or 
letters,  if  definite  enough  to  support  legal  proceedings,  may  be 
accepted  instead  of  more  formal  documents* 

Statutory  Provisions  as  to  Relief  by  Way  01^  Loak. 
Poor  Law  Amendment  Aa,  1834  (4  <^  5  ^*//.  /^.,  c.  76). 

S.  58.  Any  relief,  or  the  cost  price  thereof,  which  shall  be  given  to 
or  on  account  of  any  poor  person  above  the  age  of  twenty-one,  or  to  his 
wife,  or  any  part  of  his  family  under  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  which  the 
said  Commissioners  shall  by  any  rule,  order,  or  regulation  declare  or 
direct  to  be  given  or  considered  as  given  by  way  of  loan,  and  whether 
any  receipt  for  such  relief  or  engagement  to  repay  the  same,  or  the 
cost  price  thereof,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  have  been  given  or  riot 
hy  the  person  to  or  on  account  of  whom  the  same  shall  have  been  so 
given,  shall  be  considered  and  the  same  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a 
loan  to  such  poor  person. 

S.  59.  Provides  that  justices  may  attach  wages  in  the  hands  of 
masters  and  employers  for  repayment  of  relief  given  by  way  of  loan. 

n  6*  12  Wf/.,  c  no,  s,  8. 

The  Guardians  of  any  Union  shall  be  entitled  to  obtain  orders  of 
maintenance  upon  the  relatives  liable  under  any  statute  now  in  force 

*  These  forms  are  printed  by  Messrs  Knight. 
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to  maintain  any  poor  person  whose  relief  would  be  chargeable  to  the 
common  fund  of  the  Union,  in  like  manner  as  the  churchwardens 
and  overseers  of  any  parish  can  now  obtain  the  same,  and  may 
expend  in  respect  oi  such  person  out  of  such  fund  any  money  for  any 
purpose  which  the  overseers  of  the  parish  to  which  such  person,  if 
cha^eable,  would  have  belonged  might  have  done : 

And  all  relief  to  be  granted  to  any  pauper  upon  loan  and  which 
shall  be  chargeable  to  the  common  fund  of  the  Union,  or  to  any 
parish  therein,  may  be  recoverable  in  the  County  Court  or  other 
Court  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts  for  the  district  wherein  the 
.  Union  or  the  major  paurt  thereof  shall  be  comprised,  on  the  plaint  of 
the  said  Guardians,  who  may  apply  to  be  heard  in  such  Court  by  any 
officer  appointed  by  them  for  such  purpose  in  manner  prescribed  by 
the  statute  enabling  them  to  appoint  officers  to  act  for  them :  Pro- 
vided nevertheless  that  the  remedy  already  provided  by  law  for  the 
recovery  of  relief  granted  on  loan  shall  be  in  force  and  applicable  to 
the  relief  so  chargeable  to  the  common  fund  as  aforesaid. 

12  6*  13  FiV/.,  c.  roj,  s,  16. 

When  any  pauper  shall  have  in  his  possession,  or  belonging  to 
him,  any  money  or  valuable  security  for  money,  the  Guardians  of  the 
Union  or  parish  within  which  such  pauper  is  chargeable  may  take 
and  appropriate  so  much  of  such  money  or  the  produce  of  such 
security,  or  recover  the  same  as  a  debt  before  any  local  court,  as  will 
reimburse  the  said  Guardians  for  the  amount  expended  by  them, 
whether  on  behalf  of  the  common  fund  or  of  any  parish,  in  the  relief 
of  such  pauper  during  the  period  of  twelve  months  prior  to  such 
taking  and  appropriation,  or  prior  to  such  proceedings  for  the 
recovery  thereof  (as  the  case  may  be) ;  and  in  the  event  of  the  death 
of  any  pauper  having  in  his  ^ssession  or  belongii^  to  him  any 
money  or  property,  the  Guardians  of  the  Union  or  parish  wherein 
such  pauper  shall  die,  may  reimburse  themselves  the  expenses  in- 
curred by  them  in  and  about  the  burial  of  such  pauper  and  in  and 
about  the  maintenance  of  such  pauper  at  any  time  during  the  twelve 
tenths  previous  to  the  decease. 


DISCUSSION. 

The  Prbsidbnt — We  shall  now,  following  the  custom  of  these 
Conferenoes,  have  a  discussion  upon  the  paper  we  have  jttst  heard 
read.  I  coiifess  myself  the  paper  seems  so  admirable  that  it  leaves 
compBiatively  little  room  for  discussion.  I  have  no  doubt,  however, 
in  the  body  of  the  room  there  are  many  people  who  will  be  glad  tb 
ask  questions  or*  express  views  upon  the  subject,  and  I  invite  them 
to  do  so. 

Mr  Morton  Latham  (formerly  Chairman  of  Edmonton  Board  of 
Guardians,  and  now  of  Famham)  said  the  paper  pointed  out  a  very 
powetfol  way  of  restraining  the  freedcnn  of  the  administration  of 
medical  rdief,  but  diat  could  only  be  applied  on  the  death  or  re- 
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signalion  of  a  medical  officer,  because  it  invohed  a  fresh  contract 
with  each  medical  officer.  He  would  be  glad  to  know  if  Mr  Willink 
had  paid  any  attention  or  couki  give  them  any  information  from 
experience  at  Bradfield  Of  another  way  of,  to  some  extent,  putting  a 
check  upon  the  administration  of  outdoor  medical  relief,  and  a  check 
which  could  be  put  on  immediately,  and  that  was  this:  many  of 
the  poor  had  a  considerable  attraction  for  what  were  called  medical 
extras,  diat  was  to  say,  s  lbs.  of  meat  or  a  certain  amount  of  milk 
which  was  obtained,  and  sometimes  easily  obtained,  from  a  doctor. 
Such  a  recommendation  coming  from  a  medical  officer  to  a  Board  of 
Guardians  practically  was  an  order  which  they  could  not  refuse.  Mr 
Willink  spoke  of  beef-tea  and  food  of  this  kind  as  a  medical  extra 
and  as  medicine,  but  he  thought  the  Order  of  1847  had  very  carefriUy 
drawn  the  line  between  the  two.  If  a  poor  man  had  a  child  sick  he 
sent  for  the  doctor,  who  gave  advice  and  medicine  and  said,  **  You 
are  to  give  the  child  more  milk,'*  but  he  did  not  send  the  milk.  The 
Order  of  1847  said  the  medical  officer  was  to  give  attendance  to  the 
poor,  and  was  to  provide  medicine,  and  then  it  said  that  the  relieving 
officer  was  to  provide  food  and  lodging.  It  was  perfectly  possible 
for  a  medical  officer  to  give  advice  and  medicine,  and  to  send  a 
report  to  the  Guardians  as  to  whether  this  child  required  milk  or  that 
man  meat,  but  not  to  give  them  practically  by  his  own  order  as  a 
medical  extra.  Let  it  come  before  the  Board  of  Guardians  through 
the  medical  officer,  and  let  the  Guardians  through  their  officer  decide 
whether  they  were  to  give  the  food  or  milk  that  was  recommended 
by  the  medical  officer.  There  should  be  a  clear  distinction  between 
what  were  called  medical  extras  and  medicine.  If  Mr  Willink  had 
any  experience  on  that  point — and  they  all  looked  to  Bradfield  as 
being  the  centre  of  experience — they  would  be  glad  to  have  it. 

Rev.  P.  J.  Donovan  (Vice-Chairman,  Brentford  Union)  re- 
marked that  the  paper  was  so  full  of  matter  that  it  was  impossible 
to  follow  it  and  argue  it  out  item  by  item.  The  question  of  medical 
relief  had  been  a  tremendous  difficulty  for  years  past  at  Brentford 
They  had  remedied  things  to  a  certain  extent  by  being  more  parti- 
cular and  searching  in  the  appointment  of  their  medical  officers ;  they 
had  reduced  a  great  deal  of  their  medical  orders  and  relief  without 
in  any  way  inflicting  hardship  on  the  poor  by  being  particular  and 
shaip  with  their  medical  officers.  The  first  point  Mr  Willink  touched 
upon  was  that  of  hospitals.  The  Brentford  Union  was  very  laige-^ 
they  might  say  they  were  part  of  London — and  it  was  a  Union  in 
which  they  had  peculiar  advantages  of  experience  because  they  were 
London  and  yet  country  as  well-*-they  came  in  touch  with  the 
London  hospitals  as  well  as  the*  agricultural  districts.  The  reader  of 
the  paper  threw  out  the  hint  that  by  subscribing  to  an  hospital  they 
could  get  a  patient  taken  in.  His  experience  was  in  the  opposite 
direction.  It  was  no  reason  because  they  had  an  in-patient  letter 
that  the  hospital  would  admit  the  patient.  H«  pouited  out  that  tbe 
poor  would  try  to  gtt  into  hospitals  for  free  hundng  and  lodpog^ 
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and  some  preferred  the  hospital  to  the  infirmary^  because  it  was  a 
little  more  respectable,  and  there  was  not  the  sti^a  of  the  Workhouse 
upon  it  Unless  it  were  a  case  needing  special  hospital  treatment, 
or  that  the  doctors  were  likely  to  gain  surgical  benefit  as  far  as 
instruction  of  the  students  was  concerned,  and  experience  for  the 
medical  officers,  the  tendency  was  to  refuse  patients.  They  said, 
"It  is  a  case  of  nursing;  we  are  not  a  nursing  institution."  One 
hospital  had  gone  a  step  further,  and  when  a  patient  had  been  sent 
down  they  had  said  at  once  tiiat  it  was  not  a  case  for  them,  and  the 
doctor  had  written  an  informal  certificate  to  their  medical  officer  and 
said,  "This  is  a  case  for  infirmary  treatment''  Their  medical 
officer  had  had  to  admit  the  patient,  and  nothing  had  been  gone 
into  as  to  whether  it  was  a  case  requiring  medical  relief  or  anything 
of  the  kind.  They  had  had  difficulties  with  the  hospital,  and  last 
week  there  was  another  case  where  they  found  the  hospital  in  ques* 
tion  had  gone  as  far  as  to  have  a  r^ular  printed  form  for  referring 
patients  to  the  infirmary.  They  patched  up  a  case;  the  house 
surgeon  simply  dealt  with  the  case  for  the  moment,  and  then  filled 
in  a  form  and  sent  the  patient  on  from  the  hospital  to  the  infirmary. 
The  hospitals  were  dependent  upon  voluntary  support,  and  they  tri^ 
to  refuse  cases  unless  they  saw  it  was  a  case  that  absolutely  requilned 
from  their  point  of  view  hospital  treatment.  It  was  not  generally 
the  case  when  they  had  an  in-patient's  letter  to  the  hospital  that 
the  patient  was  admitted — nothing  of  the  kind.  He  had  more  in- 
patient letters  to  London  hospitals  than  he  knew  what  to  do  with, 
and  he  often  tore  them  up.  As  to  loans,  they  had  of  late  adopted 
the  principle  of  making  certain  orders  on  loan.  Mr  Willink  said 
his  experience  had  been  that  it  was  generally  adopted  with  good 
lesults.  Personally,  that  was  more  than  he  could  say.  In  the 
first  place,  those  who  came  for  an  outdoor  medical  order,  as  a 
rale,  were  those  who  had  not  much  credit,  and  wanted  to  get  things 
on  the  cheap.  He  remembered  two  or  three  cases  where  they  got 
the  money  back,  but  it  led  to  difficulties.  He  would  like  to  ask  Mr 
Willink  whether  he  would  give  the  fees  when  recovered,  after  an 
order  had  been  made  on  loan,  to  the  medical  officer.  He  asked  the 
question  for  this  reason,  that  when  they  did  recover,  they  had  a  letter 
from  the  medical  officer  at  once  demanding  this  fees.  The  Clerk 
was  rather  against  him  (the  speaker),  but  he  looked  at  the  matter 
from  the  legal  point  of  view,  and  contended  that  they  had  no  right 
to  farm  out  their  medical  officer,  who  could  say,  *^  If  you  had  not  in- 
terfered I  would  have  given  the  patient  credit,  and  he  would  pay  me 
as  he  has  done  you ;  what  right  have  you  to  give  orders  on  loan  and 
practically  farm  out  my  services."  He  thought  the  doctor  had  a  great 
deal  in  his  favour,  but  the  Clerk  and  the  Committee  thought  they 
diould  get  the  money  and  the  doctor  had  to  do  the  work.  It  was  a 
question  who  was  entitled  to  the  money,  and  as  the  spirit  of  issuing 
mders  on  loan  was  abroad,  the  question  might  be  raised,  and  they 
might  be  only  getting  rid  of  one  difficulty  to  raise  another. 
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The  President  remarked  that  he  was  sure  they  would  be  glad 
to  hear  the  President  of  last  year.  (Cheers.)  He  would  ask  Sir 
William  Chanoe,  whose  name  was  a  househokL  word  to  them,  to  say 
a  few  words.    (Cheers.) 

Sir  W.  Chance  said  he  was  afraid  they  could  not  add  very  much 
to  what  they  had  heard  from  Mr  Willink,  but  he  was  pretty  certain 
Mr  Willink  would  be  glad  to  hear  what  had  fallen  from  the  last 
speaker,  and  probably  when  the  time  came  for  him  to  reply  would 
be  able  to  give  him  a  very  good  answer  as  to  getting  over  the  diffi- 
culties which  Mr  Donovan  told  them  about  He  must  congratulate 
Mr  Willink  not  only  upon  having  read  an  excellent  paper,  but  on  the 
speeches  that  had  already  been  made,  and  the  interesting  discussion 
that  had  taken  place.  He  hoped  that  other  representatives  from  the 
South  Midland  District  would  take  part  in  it  There  was  little  he 
could  say  except  on  the  principles  of  the  case,  but  there  was  one 
point  upon  which  he  wished  to  speak.  He  did  not  think  the  Guar- 
dians in  the  country  quite  sufficiently  realised  how  much  the  out- 
do<Mr  pauperism  in  the  country  was  owing  to  outdoor  medical  relief. 
They  knew  that  in  this  counUy,  and  especially  in  country  districts, 
the  number  of  outdoor  paupers  largely  exceeded  the  number  of 
indoor  paupers.  He  would  give  them  an  instance  to  show  how 
particular  Guardians  ought  to  be  in  regulating  the  granting  of 
medical  relief..  St  George's-in-the£ast  in  London  at  the  present 
moment  was  said  to  have  two  outdoor  paupers  in  a  population  of 
about  48,000.  If  they  turned  to  the  statistics  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board — the  returns  were  made  on  the  ist  of  January  and  the 
ist  of  July  every  year,  and  he  was  very  much  interested  in  those 
statistics — they  would  find  there  were  on  the  ist  January  1902  137 
outdoor  paupers.  He  was  surprised  at  this,  and  he  wrote  to  the 
Clerk  and  said,  **  You  are  said  to  give  no  out-relief  and  yet  you  have 
137  outdoor  paupers.''  He  replied  that  such  a  statement  was  untrue. 
He  (Sir  William)  wrote  and  pointed  out  that  it  was  not  exactly  so,  as 
the  figures  were  taken  from  the  statistics  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  which  were  drawn  up  from  particulars  supplied  by  the  CleriL 
himself;  and  then  he  looked  into  the  subject,  and  found  as  a  matter 
of  fact  that  although  there  were  137  outdoor  paupers,  all  but  two 
were  in  the  receipt  of  medical  relict  St  George's  was  a  peculiar 
Union,  because  there  were  a  large  number  of  Jews,  and  the  Jews 
looked  extremely  well  after  their  po<Mr :  it  was  seldom  indeed  a  Jew 
came  on  the  rates  at  all,  but  they  were  not  able  to  give  members  of 
their  religion  this  ordinary  medical  relief,  and  therefore  the  large 
majority  of  medical  relief  cases  in  St  GeorgeVin-the-East  were  those 
of  Jews.  He  mentioned  this  to  show  what  a  large  proportion  of 
the  total  body  of  outdoor  paupers  in  this  country  are  paupers  in 
receipt  of  medical  relief  only,  and  he  wished — and  it  would  be  an 
easy  thing  to  do — the  Local  Government  Board,  in  preparing  their 
statistics  of  outdoor  paupers,  would  separate  the  figures  of  ordinary 
relief  from  those  of  medical  relirf  only.    If  they  made  their  returns 
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hf  cases  and  not  heads,  he  thought  the  pauperism  of  this  country 
wouki  turn  out  to  be  not  so  bad  as  it  was  made.  He  had  spoken 
often  about  it  He  thought  there  was  too  much  pauperism ;  but  if 
the  returns  could  be  made  up  by  cases  instead  of  heads,  he  thought 
they  would  show  very  well  as  against  those  of  foreign  countries  which 
had  other  relief  systems.  Supposing  medical  relief  was  given 
to  a  child,  they  counted  the  father,  or  the  mother  if  the  father 
was  not  aUve.  If  the  head  received  relief,  they  counted  all  the 
members  of  the  OEunily.  What  he  wanted  to  impress  on  them 
was  this,  they  ought  to  pay  very  considerable  attention  to  their 
medical  relief,  because  eiqperience  had  proved  that  to  give  medical 
relief  was  to  open  the  door  to  pauperism  generally  and  to  the 
Workhouse.  It  often  made  the  existence  of  Poor  Law  relief  known 
to  people  in  a  district,  and  after  all  medical  relief  in  ordinary 
sickness  was  the  one  thing  which  the  poor  of  this  country  could 
guard  against  There  was  no  reason  whatever  why  a  man  should 
not  belong  to  a  clubj  if  he  belonged  to  a  club,  as  every  one 
could,  that  dub  would  relieve  him  in  sickness.  Then  they  had 
provident  medical  soci^ies  in  large  towns.  These  societies  found 
It  a  great  struggle  to  keep  alive  because  the  Poor  Law  stepped  in 
and  took  up  cases  where  the  people  could  easily  pay  to  these  medical 
provident  societies  or  dispensaries  for  their  own  relief  in  sickness, 
and  even  in  a  small  country  Union  it  was  possible  to  establish 
medical  dubs.  They  knew  what  a  great  deal  of  harm  tb^.  granting 
of  excessive  medical  relief  did  to  the  doctors  in  affecting  their  own 
dubs,  but  he  knew  the  doctors  welcomed  a  club  where  the  doctors 
were  properly  paid,  and  it  was  easy  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
to  pay  the  small  sum  wanted  to  ensure  against  sickness ;  if  properly 
managed  the  doctors  were  content,  and  poor  people  hardly  felt  the 
money  payments.  That  was  a  point  the  paper  brought  out,  and  he 
wanted  to  insist  upon  it.  If  he  could  get  medical  relief  for  nothing 
he  would  use  it  himself— (laughter) — it  was  the  natural  thing.  Mr 
Willink  said  that  making  the  attendance  of  the  applicant  for  medical 
orders  compulsory  before  the  Guardians  was  not  necessary  in  country 
districts,  but  in  large  towns  he  (Sir  William)  thought  it  might  be 
well  to  make  the  applicants  attend  who  wanted  medical  reliefl  He 
showed  what  had  been  the  eilect  in  a  large  Union  in  London,  St 
Pancras.  He  did  not  know  that  it  was  hurger  than  Nottingham — 
about  320,000.  They  introduced  a  system  that  applicants  for  medica) 
rdief  should  go  before  Committees  in  the  ordinary  way.  To  show 
what  the  effect  was,  he  got  the  return  from  the  Clerk  the  previous 
day.  He  told  him  this  system  of  bringing  applicants  before  a  Com- 
mittee  had  been  attended  with  the  most  satisfactory  results,  the 
immber  being  reduced  in  six  months  in  the  South  District  from  4,246 
in  the  year  1899  to  39I43  in  1900,  a  reduction  of  1,103.  A  further 
reduction  of  1,863  took  place  in  1901  as  compared  with  1900,  and 
this  decrease  was  still  going  on.  That  showed  medical  relief  was 
abused,  and  how  Guardians,  if  they  did  not  take  care^  would  be  im- 
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posed  upon.  He  thought  ^t  bit  of  experience  from  St  Pancru 
would  b<e  interesting  to  Nottingham,  and  perhaps  to  Edmonston 
as  populous  Unions.  He  was  perfectly  cotain  that  if  Guardians 
would  write  to  Mr  Milward,  die  courteous  Clerk  of  St  Pancras,  he 
would  tell  them  the  great  reduction  in  pauperism  that  had  been 
effected  by  these  means.  He  thought  he  had  occupied  their  time 
sufficiently,  but  he  hoped  he  had  given  a  little  help  to  the  discussion. 
He  trusted  the  discussion  would  still  go  on,  and  he  would  only  say 
one  word  in  conclusion.  It  was  with  great  regret  he  heard  the 
President  state  that  this  district  was  going  to  lose  Colonel  Preston. 
They  knew  the  Local  Government  Board  always  got  good  men,  and 
he  had  no  doubt  they  would  get  a  good  man  to  fill  the  vacancy,  but 
all  present  knew  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  replace  Colonel  Preston, 
and  they  would  regret  he  was  Roing  to  retire.    (Cheers.) 

Mr  E.  Cole  (Edmonton)  congratulated  Mr  Willink  on  the 
splendid  paper  he  had  given  them,  and  said  he  regretted  there  were 
not  more  Guardians  present  to  listen  to  it.  He  would  like  to  have 
a  copy  of  the  paper  sent  to  every  Guardian  in  England,  because 
after  all  what  was  so  important  was  the  question  of  administration. 
If  Guardians  would  only  administer  properly  the  greater  part  of  the 
difficulties  they  had  to  encounter  at  the  present  time  would  be  easily 
overcome.  He  did  not  take  much  account  of  Mr  Donovan's  objec- 
tion to  this  out-relief  medical  order  on  loan  because  of  the  trouble 
with  the  doctor. 

Mr  DoNOViiN  (interrupting)— I  did  not  make  any  objection. 

Mr  Cole  said  he  did  not  trouble  his  head  much  about  that  He 
was  satisfied  if  they  reduced  the  number  of  applicants  by  thousands 
they  would  be  doing*  the  working  classes  themselves  an  immense 
amount  of  good.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  were  cuising  the  working 
classes  by  allowing  them  to  have  these  orders  so  easily.  He  had 
tried  himself  time  after  time  to  get  his  Board  to  give  these  orders 
on  loan.  It  was  a  matter  for  the  Guardians.  They  blamed  the 
doctors  sometimes,  but  the  doctors  usually  did  what  the  Guardians 
wished  them  to  do.  He  knew  a  case  in  which  the  doctor  was 
appealed  to  when  the  relieving  officer  had  been  a  little  hard  and  had 
declined  to  give  certain  things,  and  the  Board  had  not  given  so  much 
as  they  ought  to  have  done,  or  certain  Guardians  thought  they  ought 
to  have  given,  and  they  called  on  the  medical  officer  to  make  it  up 
by  giving  beef  and  milk.  It  was  simply  adding  to  the  amount  of 
out-relief  given  by  the  Guardians,  and  they  could  not  blame  the 
medical  officer  for  that ;  they  should  blame  the  Guardians.  If  the 
Guardians  would  only  administer  properly — he  knew  in  some  cases 
it  meant  votes  at  elections.  If  Guardians  were  elected  for  life 
instead  of  two  or  three  years,  this  would  not  occur  nearly  so  much. 
(Laughter.)  He  was  telling  them  what  was  a  fact.  Just  before  an 
election  one  always  took  an  interest  in  the  outdoor  poor.  (Laughter.) 
They  might  as  well  admit  it,  because  it  was  true.  (Laughter.)  It 
did  not  apply  to  himself,  he  knew — (laughter) — ^but  he  was  certain  it 
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did  apply  to  some.  He  should  not  like  to  say  too  much  about  him- 
MtUt  becsnse  the  Chainnan  of  the  Board  and  the  Clerk  were  present, 
and  it  might  hamper  his  field  of  operations  in  the  future,  but  he 
knew  it  was  done.  (Laughter.)  He  should  like  to  see  Guardians 
more  careful,  and  only  give  this  relief  on  loan.  They  should 
endeavour  also  to  recover  the  money ;  he  did  not  care  whether  th^ 
recovered  it  or  not.  The  fact  that  they  endeavoured  to  recover  it 
would  stop  men  applying  for  it,  on  the  same  principle  that  if  they 
knt  a  man  a  shilling  they  would  never  have  him  coming  and  asking 
for  a  pound  aftermrds.  (Laughter.)  It  was  a  good  investment 
oftentimes  to  lend  a  man  a  shilling,  because  they  got  rid  of  him  in 
that  way;  and  it  was  a  good  thing  to  give  a  little  rdief  on  loan,  because 
diese  persons  would  not  come  again.  They  had  a  lot  of  cases  be- 
cause theirs  was  an  immense  Union.  Brentford  called  theirs  a  large 
Union,  but  it  was  small  compared  with  Edmonton.  There  was  no 
comparison  between  the  rateable  value  of  the  two  Unions.  The  only 
thing  Brentford  appeared  to  be  large  in  was  the  number  of  lunatics. 

The  Prxsidkmt — I  think,  Mr  Cole,  you  are  getting  a  little  beyond 
the  subject  now.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  CoLX  said  he  only  wished  to  emphasise  that  if  they  gave 
these  orders  on  loan,  and  endeavoured  to  recover  the  amounts,  they 
would  suppress  an  immense  amount  of  pauperism.  It  would  do 
good  to  the  people  concerned,  because  he  was  certain  that  giving 
relief  easily,  as  was  done  at  the  present  time,  was  cursing  the  work- 
ing men,  for  few  men  would  join  a  chib  if  they  could  get  medical 
attendance  for  nothing.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Rev.  D.  FoTHERiNGUAif  (Edmontou)  said  Mr  Cole  had  made  a 
very  characteristic  speech,  and  probably  he  had  made  reflections  on 
die  Guardians  which  they  did  not  deserve.  Wtth  regard  to  giving 
medical  relief  on  loan,  there  were  cases  in  which  they  must  discrimi- 
nate. In  some  cases  it  would  be  absolutely  absurd  to  put  them  on 
Umn,  In  every  case  dial  came  befcNre  the  Edmonton  Board  this  dis- 
crimination was  used.  This  question  was  always  put,  **  Is  this  a 
right  case  to  be  on  loan  or  is  it  a  case  where  there  is  any  chance  of 
recovery  7  "  He  would  Ske  to  say  what  had  become  known  to  him, 
and  he  imagined  it  was  spreading  very  much  throughout  the  country, 
there  was  a  feding  abroad  among  some  people,  and  it  was  beii^ 
held  and  put  forward  in  their  district  amongst  a  certain  class  of  the 
people,  that  the  poor  had  a  right  to  make  these  applications,  and 
the  Guardians  must  grant  them,  that  there  was  no  stigma  at  all  in 
applj^ng  for  outdoor  relief  of  any  kind.  That  was  what  they  had 
to  encounter  at  the- present  time,  and  the  result  was  this,  irom  this 
doctrine  bdftg  taught  amongst  a  certain  class,  that  working  people 
were  coming  now  in  crowds  and  demanding  relief  where  in  all  pro- 
bability there  was  not  the  slightest  reason  for  it.  He  quite  agreed 
that  a  great  deal  depended  on  administration,  but  in  face  of  the 
doetrine  that  was  now  being  put  forth  what  they  had  to  distinguish 
between  was  tbi8»  if  they  gave  relief  say  to  an  aged  person  whose 
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sons  were  not  maintaining  a  £&ther  or  a  mother,  it  was  not  the  Aither 
and  mother  to  whom  they  were  contributing  the  relief;  they 
were  contributing  the  money  to  the  sons.  That  was  what  they 
had  to  be  on  their  guard  against  He  would  not  say  in  his  Union 
they  administered  too  well,  but  they  had  always  a  good  report  from 
their  Inspector.  There  was  one  thing  he  would  like  to  allude  to  that 
Mr  Cole  did  not  touch  upon.  Some  years  ago  they  formed  an  lor 
terviewing  Committee,  and  it  went  behind  the  Guardians ;  the  books 
were  brought  out,  and  every  admission  was  carefolly  examined,  be- 
cause people  would  get  into  the  House,  and  having  once  got  into 
the  House,  there  was  the  danger  oi  their  being  overlooked.  The 
Interviewing  Committee  did  effective  work,  making  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  every  one  who  came  into  the  infirmary  or  the  Work- 
house, and  it  had  been  accompanied  with  the  best  results.  There  was 
one  other  point  he  wished  to  refer  to^  and  that  was  spedaUy  with 
reference  to  giving  medical  relief  at  their  own  homes.  He  was 
pleased  to  say  that  in  their  district  they  had  recently  got  one!  of  the 
Queen's  Nurses,  and  the  probability  was  they  would  have  three  or 
four  more ;  they  were  contributing  to  the  institutioo,  and  they  be- 
lieved it  would  be  productive  of  the  very  best  results.  These  ourses 
would  go  to  the  homes  of  the  poorest,  and  give  assistance  there,  and 
but  for  this  help  it  would  have  been  absolutely  necessary  they  should 
be  brought  into  the  House.  He  was  very  thankful  tt>  be  present,*  and  to 
have  heard  Mr  Willink's  excellent  paper,  and  the  discussion  tfaeoeon  $ 
some  things  had  been  brought  forward  that  were  well  worthy  their 
earnest  consideration.     (Cheers.) 

Mr  WiLUNK,  in  reply,  said  he  would  try  and  deal  with  the  points 
that  had  been  raised.  Mr  Latham  raised  a  substantial  point  when  he 
said  that  any  Board  of  Guardians  wishing  to  introduce  the  system  he 
had  tried  to  describe  ^ould  have  to  make  new  contracts  with  their 
doctors.  That  he  believed  to  be  perfectly  true.  They  did  not  have 
any  difficulty  at  Bradfield,  because  they  raised  the  salary.  Whether 
it  would  be  so  easy  if  it  meant  a  reduction  he  did  not  knotr,  but  he 
did  not  see  why  it  should  make  a  reduction.  The  object  to  be 
aimed  at  was  that  the  doctor  should  be  properly  paid.  As  to  the 
qiiestion  mentioned  by  Mr  Donovan,  the  payment  o(  the  fees  to  the 
dg^or,  he  had  tried  to  make  it  clear  that  if  it  caiqe  to  the  actual  test 
of  recovering  the  money  in  Court,  no  Board  could  recoirer  the  money 
from  the  pauper  unless  it  could  f^how  that  it  had  be^  put  to  some 
expense,  and  only  could  recover;  the  ^um  it  had  to  pay.  If  they 
recovered  the  money,  and  did  npt  pay  the  fee  over  to  the  4octori 
they  wcMild  not  be  able  to  proye  they  had  been  put  to  expense ;  they 
could  not  recover  unless  they  showed  they  had  been  put  to  definite 
expense.  If  the  fee  was  not  paid  to  the  doctor,  he  did  not  think  th^ 
could  recover  it.  He  agreed  with  what  Mr  Latham  had  said  as  to 
medical  extr^  and  granting  them  on  loan.  As  a  matter  of  £M:t,  they 
gave  all  relief  on  loan  in  the  first  instance.  As  to  Mr  DonOvan!s 
difficulties  about  hospitals,  be  was  perfectly  flabbeig^ted  at  what 
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had  been  said — that  hospitals  should  send  cases  direct  to  the  Work* 
houses  and  that  the  Workhouse  Master  should  admit  them.  The 
Workhouse  Master  had  no  right  to  admit  any  one  without  an  order 
without  reporting  to  his  Board. 

Mr  Donovan — ^The  doctor  admits  the  case  as  a  matter  of  urgency. 

Mr  WiLLiNK — ^Then  it  is  only  urgent  cases  this  applies  to  ? 

Mr  Donovan — ^That  we  cannot  tdl. 

Rev.  D.  FoTHERiNGHAM— I  understand  it  is  stated  an  hospital 
doctor  transfers  a  patient  to  the  Workhouse  as  a  case  of  urgency,  and 
the  doctor  receives  it,  but  I  am  not  aware  a  doctor  has  power  to 
receive  any  one. 

Mr  Stevens— «I  quite  agree  with  you. 

Mr  WiLUNK  said  he  did  not  think  any  Union  would  succeed  in 
bringing  the  loan  system  into  effect  if  they  picked  and  choosed.  He 
did  not  know  whether  Brentford  was  in  the  habit  of  making  it  a  con- 
dition that  their  medical  orders  were  given  on  loan  invariably,  but  if 
that  course  was  only  adopted  in  rather  urgent  cases  he  did  not  think 
they  would  succeed ;  they  should  make  it  a  hard  and  fast  rule,  and  let 
cancellations  come  afterwards.  Sir  William  Chance's  remarks  he  did 
not  think  called  for  any  answer  from  him ;  on  the  matter  of  personal 
attendance  he  quite  agreed  with  Sir  William  in  all  cases  where  it 
could  be  enforced.  He  felt  the  difficulty  in  country  districts,  but  in 
towns  it  might  be  of  extreme  value.  Sir  William  was  a  much  better 
authority  than  he  was,  and  he  hoped  those  who  heard  what  he  said 
would  lay  it  to  heart.  With  regard  to  doctors'  clubs  and  friendly 
societies,  they  all  wished  to  see  them  flourish,  and  they  were  really 
within  the  reach  of  every  man  in  ordinary  circumstances  nowadays. 
He  was  glad  to  find  that  Mr  Cole  agreed  with  the  principle  of  giving 
medical  orders  on  loan,  and  he  hoped  he  would  do  all  he  could  in 
that  direction.  He  thanked  them  for  receiving  his  paper  so  favour- 
ably.   (Cheers.) 

The  Conference  then  adjourned  for  luncheon. 

Afternoon  Sitting. 
Mr  Plummer  read  his  paper,  as  follows  : — 

THE  AFTER-CARE  OF  WORKHOUSE  BOYS. 
By  the  Rev.   C.    PLUMMER,    M.A., 

^4a0W  mmd  CJu^Uun  o/C^rpm  Ckristi  ColUgt^  Oxford;  CAairmoM  o/tJu  Scho0l  Committtt 
^I4r  Oxford  Incarp^rmti&m, 


I  SUPPOSE  that  almost  every  one  who  engages  in  the 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law  is  attracted  sooner  or 
later  to  the  question  of  the  training  of  the  children  of 
the  State  as  the  most  hopeful  part  of  the  work  of  a 
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Guardian.  It  is  impossible  to  be  sanguine  as  to  the 
chances  of  nfeclaiming  the  adult  pauper  who  has  become 
such  by  his  own  improvidence  and  vice;  while  in 
regard  to  those  who  come  into  the  Workhouse  owing 
to  accident,  sickness,  old  age,  or  any  other  of  the  mis- 
fortunes which  flesh  is  heir  to,  all  that  the  Poor  Law, 
as  a  rule,  can  do  is  to  apply  some  palliatives  to  lighten 
their  lot.  A  radical  cure  is  hardly  to  be  looked  for ; 
and  I  daresay  many  of  you,  after  visiting  your  Work- 
houses, have  come  away,  like  myself,  with  a  double 
feeling  of  humiliation — humiliation  for  the  melancholy 
human  wrecks  of  vice  and  of  improvidence  which  drift 
into  that  cheerless  harbour,  and  humiliation  for  one*s 
own  discontent  and  unthankfulness,  when  one  sees 
the  patient  resignation  of  many  who  have  come  there 
through  no  fault  of  their  own.  In  the  case  of  the 
children,  however,  there  is  a  real  prospect  of  raising 
them  permanently  out  of  the  class  into  which  they 
have  innocently  fallen. 

With  the  training  of  the  children  while  they  are  of 
school  age  I  do  not  attempt  to  deal  here ;  and  the 
question  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  Poor  Law 
Schools,  Cottage  Homes,  and  Boarding-out  only 
comes  in  so  far  as  the  period  of  the  children's  school 
age  forms  the  basis  of  the  after-care  of  them.  I  will 
only  remark  in  passing  that  the  question  is  not  decided 
by  ex  parte  reports  and  question-begging  phrases  such 
as  "  Barrack  Schools." 

The  system  with  which  we  in  this  Union  are 
familiar  is  that  of  a  mixed  Boarding  School  of  moderate 
size,  entirely  separate  from  the  Workhouse,  and  con- 
taining about  150  children,  including  infants.  And 
though  I  have  no  practical  acquaintance  with  the 
working  of  other  systems,  it  seems  to  me  that  our  own 
has  very  great  advantages  in  the  way  of  enabling  those 
Guardians  who  manage  the  school  to  become  personally 
acquainted  with  the  children ;  thus  fitting  them  better 
to  look  after  them  when  they  leave* 
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Again,  it  is  only  with  the  care  of  boys  that  I  am 
concerned  in  the  present  paper.  Perhaps  in  some 
future  year  my  friend  and  coll^igue,  Mrs  Tpynbee*  wiU 
read  you  a  paper  on  the  after-care  of  Workhouse  girld. 
h  is  certain  that  no  one  is  more  competent  to  deal 
with  the  question. 

The  question  of  the  after-care  of  Wwkhouse  boys 
was  in  this  Union  first  suggested  by  the  operations  of 
the  Girls'  Friendly  Society  in  the  case  of  our  Work- 
house girls,  and  the  reports  kindly  made  to. our  Board 
by  the  lady  visitors  suggested  to  some  of  us  the  advisa- 
bility of  doing  something  of  the  same  kind  for  the  boys. 
This  was  in  the  year  1898.  As  a  preliminary  measure 
an  attempt  was  made  to  trace  the  history  and  where- 
abouts of  all  boys  who  had  left  the  school  within  the 
preceding  eight  years,  and  particulars  were  obtained 
as  to  some  eighty  boys ;  and  on  the  whole  the  result 
was  very  satisfactory.  A  very  large  majority  of  the 
boys  were  found  to  be  doing  very  well.  But  just 
about  this  time  the  need  for  some  supervision  was 
enforced  by  two  rather  melancholy  cases  which  came 
to  our  knowledge.  One  was  the  case  of  an  apprentice 
who  attempted,  how  fat  seriously  I  hardly  know,  to 
commit  suicide.  The  other  was  that  of  a  boy  for  whom 
a  very  good  (dace  W9S  found  when  he  left  the  school ; 
but  he  gave  up  the  place  without  our  knowledge,  and 
not  for  some  little  time  did  we  discpver  his  whereabouts. 
By  that  time  he  had  drifted  into  a  thoroughly  casual 
existence,  living  in  common  lodging-houses,  and  picking 
up  odd  jobs  a^ut  the  railway  stations ;  and  though 
great  efforts  were  made  to  get  him  into  a  more  regular 
line  of  life,  he  had  got  too  wedded  to  his  own  way  to 
respond  to  thenj.  The  first  boy  ultimately  enlisted  in 
the  artillery,  and  it  is  hoped  that  he  is  doing  better, 
though  he  has  not  been  heard  of  for  some  time.  The 
second  case  has  a  melancholy  sequel.  This  very  year 
the  poor  lad  came  into  our  Workhouse  infirmary  with 
what  he   called  ''a  bad  cold,"   but  it  was  really  a 
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galloping  consumption,  and  in  less  than  three  months 
ne  was  dead.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  disease, 
if  not  caused,  was  greatly  accelerated  by  the  uncared- 
for  life  which  he  had  led. 

These  two  cases  emphasised  the  truth  that  it  is  not 
enough,  as  we  (in  common  with  other  Boards)  had 
been  inclined  to  fancy,  to  get  boys  good  places,  or  to 
apprentice  them  to  trades  when  they  leave  school. 
Further  supervision  is  required  until  they  are  fully 
able  to  take  charge  of  their  own  destinies. 

Accordingly,  towards  the  end  of  1 898,  the  Oxford 
Board  resolved  that  these  boys  should  be  under  a 
special  Sub-Committee  of  the  School  Committee,  which 
should  report  to  the  Board  annually  as  to  their  welfare 
and  conduct.  The  plan  adopted  was  that  members  of 
this  Sub-Committee,  or  persons  appointed  by  it,  should 
visit  the  boys  from  time  to  time  (my  own  plan  is  to 
go  as  a  rule  three  times  a  year,  once  in  each  University 
term);  the  visitors  report  to  the  Sub-Committee  through 
its  Secretary,  and  the  Sub-Committee  reports  to  me 
Board. 

Shortly  after  this  resolution  was  passed,  I  had  the 
great  pleasure  to  receive  two  letters  from  an  old 
Cowley  boy  in  the  eastern  counties,  who  was  then 
quite  unknown  to  me,  having  left  the  school  before  I 
became  a  Guardian,  in  which  he  said :  "  As  an  old 
Cowley  schoolboy  who  has  served  his  seven  years' 
apprenticeship  and  has  been  earning  a  decent  living 
for  four  years  since,  allow  me  ...  to  assure  you  that 
I  am  firmly  of  opinion  that  a  much  larger  percentage 
of  the  boys  will  turn  out  well  if  they  have  some  one 
to  advise  them  in  their  little  difHculties.  ...  I  do  not 
mean  that  the  boys  want  some  one  running  after  them 
to  drive  them  to  church  against  their  will,  and  wanting 
to  see  every  copper  they  get  go  in  the  bank,  and  that 
sort  of  thing ;  but  a  friend  that  will  advise  them  kindly 
when  they  are  in  trouble.     I  know  I  should  have  been 
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glad  of  such  a  friend  many  a  time,  and  should  have 
been  a  better  man." 

Nothing  could  be  juster  or  more  happily  expressed. 
For  even  if  everything  goes  well  during  the  apprentice- 
ship or  first  engagement,  the  time  when  a  boy  is  out 
of  his  indentures,  or  is  leaving  his  first  place,  is  just 
the  time  when  he  most  needs  die  help  of  some  older 
friend  to  advise  him  and  put  him  in  the  way  of  getting 
another  situation,  and  to  see  that  he  does  not  drift 
back,  like  the  poor  lad  mentioned  above,  into  the 
class  from  which  we  are  trying  to  raise  him. 

But  further,  things  do  not  always  go  well  during 
this  first  period.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  an  eye  botn 
on  the  conduct  of  the  boys,  and  also  on  the  behaviour 
of  the  masters  towards  them.  The  latter  is  especially 
needed  in  the  case  of  indoor  apprentices,  with  a  view 
to  seeing  that  the  indentures  are  honestly  carried  out. 
This,  in  some  instances,  is  a  matter  of  no  little  diffi- 
culty; so  much  so,  that  I  am  sometimes  inclined  to 
think  that  indoor  apprenticeship  is  pretty  well  played 
out. 

Anyhow  there  are  very  obvious  advantages  in 
membcu-s  of  the  Board  becoming  personally  acquainted 
with  the  employers  of  their  children.  The  indifferent 
ones  can  be  avoided  in  future,  while  in  the  case  of 
really  good  ones  arrangements  can  often  be  made  for 
a  succession  of  boys  to  fill  the  situation.  Two  excel- 
lent situations  in  a  neighbouring  village  have  thus 
been  filled  by  our  boys  for  many  years  past,  and  this 
has  led  to  three  other  boys  being  placed  out  in  the 
same  village.  One  of  these  three  is  a  specially  in- 
teresting case,  as  the  boy  is  apprenticed  to  an  artisan 
who  was  himself  educated  at  our  school.  And  I  should 
be  ungrateful  if  I  did  not  say  what  real  friendships  I 
have  made  in  this  way  among  the  employers  of  our 
boys,  how  great  my  respect  and  regard.  fQr  many  of 
them  is,  and  how  much  I  admire  me  kindness  and 
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patience  which  they  have  often  shown  to  rather  trouble- 
some charges. 

Again,  I  have  found  it  very  useful  in  the  case  of 
my  own  special  boys  to  have  them  to  tea  with  me 
now  and  then,  generally  about  twice  a  year.  This 
both  gives  a  litde  encouragement  to  those  who  are 
doing  well,  and  also  keeps  up  their  esprit  de  corps. 
Moreover,  many  of  these  boys  are  pretty  shrewd; 
and  from  their  conversations  with  and  about  one 
another,  one  can  often  pick  up  very  useful  hints  as  to 
how  a  boy  is  getting  on.  Often  too  in  this  way, 
and  through  letters,  one  gains  information  about  boys 
whom  we  have  lost  sight  of.  We  also  have  made  it 
a  practice  for  the  last  few  years  to  invite  all  old  boys 
in  or  near  Oxford  whose  record  is  good,  to  come  to 
the  school  on  Whit  Monday,  where  uiey  have  a  short 
service  and  address  in  the  school  chapel,  followed  by 
sports  and  tea.  And  all  this  helps  in  the  same 
direction. 

For  I  emphatically  traverse  the  statement  so  often 
made,  that  the  Workhouse  School  calls  out  no  feelings 
of  loyalty  or  affection  in  its  inmates.  Let  me  read  you 
part  of  a  letter  received  by  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
school  only  a  few  weeks  back  from  an  old  boy  who 
had  been  through  the  whole  of  the  South  African  War 
as  a  non-commissioned  officer.  After  telling  some  of 
the  hardships  which  he  had  been  through,  he  adds: 
"Never  did  I  dream  of  ever  going  through  what  I 
have  done,  but  it's  the  same  old  Jimmy  here  to-day. 
f  would  willingly  go  through  such  another  lot  .  .  . 
for  the  sake  of  the  dear  old  country,  just  to  let  them 
see  that  there  is  British  blood  in  the  schoolboys  from 
Cowley  Schools  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  British  Colonies.  .  .  .  They  can  turn 
out  from  there  as  good  if  not  better  than  any  other 
school  can  turn  them  out."  And  I  could  quote  other 
testimonies  to  the  same  effect.  Some  time  ago  a 
little  lad  wrote  and  asked  Mrs  Toynbee  if  he  might 
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come  Aome  for  his  holidays,  meaning  by  "  home  "  the 
Cowley  School ;  two  other  little  chaps  used  alwa)rs  to 
sign  their  letters  to  me  "  Your  affectionate  son  "  ; — at 
tl^t  rate  I  should  have  what  we  call  in  Wiltshire  a 
very  long  family. 

And  this  brings  me  to  another  point. 

As  regards  those  boys  who  go  right  away  from  the 
district,  especially  those  who  go  into  the  Army  and 
Navy,  almost  the  only  way  of  keeping  in  touch  with 
them  is  by  letters.  The  boys  like  receiving  letters ; 
but,  Hke  other  people,  they  vary  very  much  in  their 
capacity  for  writing.  Some  cannot  be  got  to  write  at 
all.  Some  letters  are  mainly  of  the  common  type: 
"  This  comes  hoping  that  it  finds  you  in  good  health, 
as  it  leaves  me  with  a  bad  toothache  at  present.*' 
Others  are  communications  of  real  goodness,  intelli- 
gence, and  affection,  making  the  days  on  which  one 
receives  them  red-letter  days  in  one's  calendar.  Let 
me  give  one  specimen  of  the  good  which  may  result 
from  keeping  in  touch  with  a  boy  by  means  of  the 
post  Two  years  ago  one  of  our  old  boys  who  was  in 
the  merchant  navy  wrote  and  told  me  that  he  had 
caught  enteric  from  the  soldiers  on  board  a  troopship 
returning  from  the  Cape,  and  had  nearly  died.  All 
his  savings  were  exhausted,  and  he  was  still  far  too 
weak  to  go  to  work.  I  at  once  advanced  him  what 
was  necessary,  and  some  friends  in  the  neighbourhood 
to  whom  I  wrote  about  him  most  kindly  sent  him  to  the 
seaside  for  three  or  four  weeks  to  recruit.  The  very 
first  voyage  that  he  took  after  his  recovery  he  paid  me 
back  all  that  I  had  lent  him.  I  am  bound  to  admit 
that  in  one  or  two  other  cases  in  which  help  has  been 
given  the  result  has  not  been  quite  so  satisfactory. 

In  these  and  other  ways  I  believe  that  the  system 
which  I  have  sketched  has  been  productive  of  real  and 
direct  good.  But  I  am  not  sure  whether  the  chiefest 
good,  after  all,  is  not  the  indirect  one  of  letting  these 
boys  feel  that  there  are  persons  who  are  interested 
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in  them,  and  anxious  that  they  should  turn  out  welL 
Many  of  these  boys  have  no  relations,  others  have 
relations  who  are  the  reverse  of  a  help  to  them  ;  and  I 
am  convinced  that  many  a  lad  and  young  man  has 
gone  to  the  bad,  simply  because  he  fancied  that  there 
was  no  one  who  cared  what  became  of  him. 

On  the  whole  I  regard  the  results  of  the  education 
given  in  our  Poor  Law  School  as  very  encouraging. 
No  doubt  there  are  failures.  I  have  never  concealed 
that  fact  either  from  myself  or  from  the  Board  to  which 
I  belong.  But  I  do  not  think  the  percentage  of  failures 
is  greater  than  among  children  of  the  same  rank  of  life 
who  are  brought  up  outside  the  Poor  Law.  And  I 
would  add  this  caution.  Not  all  apparent  failure  is  real 
failure.  A  boy  is  perhaps  a  troublesome  apprentice, 
and  ultimately  absconds  and  enlists.  But  he  turns  out 
a  first-rate  soldier,  proving  that  his  earlier  wayward- 
ness was  merely  the  restlessness  of  a  nature  which  had 
failed  to  find  its  true  vocation.  Again,  I  have  noticed 
how  young  fellows  improve  when  they  are  out  of  their 
time,  and  feel  the  responsibility  of  becoming  their  own 
masters.  Indeed  the  impatience  which  an  indoor 
apprentice  of  nineteen  or  twenty  not  unnaturally  feels 
at  his  dependent  position,  as  compared  with  other  lads 
of  the  same  age,  constitutes  to  my  mind  an  additional 
argument  against  that  system.  And  even  serious 
breakdowns  in  such  a  cardinal  matter  for  instance  as 
honesty,  are  by  no  means  always  irretrievable.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  splendid  successes  among 
these  lads,  some  of  whom  have  grown  into  honest, 
manly,  God-fearing  fellows,  whom  one  is  proud  to 
number  among  one's  friends. 

I  am  very  far  from  claiming  that  the  good  results 
which  I  have  indicated  are  due  to  the  system  of 
supervision  described  in  this  paper,  though  I  hope 
that  in  some  cases  it  may  have  nelped  a  little.  They 
are  mainly  due,  under  God,  to  the  training  which  the 
children  have  received    in  the  school   itself.      And 
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speaking  both  as  Chairman  of  our  School  Committee, 
and  also  as  Secretary  of  the  Sub-Committee  which 
looks  after  these  lads,  1  cannot  be  too  thankful  for  the 
good  work  which  is  done  in  the  school,  especially  by 
the  Superintendent  and  Matron,  and  the  Assistant 
Master  and  Mistress — work  done,  as  I  believe,  from 
the  highest  motives,  and  in  the  very  best  spirit. 

In  conclusion  I  would  add  a  few  words  of  warning. 
The  first  shall  be  one  which  was  very  wisely  uttered 
by  our  then  Chairman,  Mr  Alderman  Wilson,  when 
this  system  was  first  adopted  by  the  Board.  We  must 
be  careful  not  to  do  anything  which  would  encourage 
these  lads  to  fall  back  upon  the  Poor  Law,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  we  must  train  them  in  habits  of  independence. 
In  other  words,  though  our  position  as  Guardians  may 
be  the  basis  of  our  friendship  with  these  lads,  it  must 
be  as  friends  rather  than  as  Guardians  that  we  should 
try  to  help  them  in  after-life. 

Secondly,  I  would  enforce  the  caution  of  the 
correspondent  whom  I  quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this 
paper  against  undue  fussiness.  If  you  are  over-fussy 
about  trifles,  you  will  forfeit  all  influence  for  good  both 
over  the  boys  and  over  their  employers. 

Thirdly,  I  do  not  think  that  any  one  should  under- 
take this  work  unless  he  really  likes  boys,  and  enjoys 
being  with  them.  He  must  also  have  something  at 
least  of  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,  for  it  certainly  does 
involve  a  good  deal  of  correspondence. 

Lastly,  and  most  important  of  all,  let  no  one 
embark  on  this  work  who  is  not  disposed  to  take  a 
hopeful  view  of  those  with  whom  he  has  to  deal,  in 
spite  of  apparent  fiatilure  and  occasional  ingratitude.  If, 
as  will  sometimes  happen,  you  have  to  tell  a  lad  that 
you  are  disappointed  in  him,  let  him  see  that  the 
reason  of  your  disappointment  is,  not  that  you  despair 
of  him,  but,  on  the  very  contrary,  because  you  believe 
him  to  be  capable  of  better  things. 

And  what  is  this,  after  all,  but  one  slight  application 
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of  the  great  truth  that  in  all  matters  of  social  improve- 
ment the  prime  condition  of  success  is  undying 
hopefulness?  Without  the  hopes  of  good  men  the 
world  sinks  back  again  like  lead. 


DISCUSSION. 

Col.  Prkston — Are  these  Workhouse  schools  at  Cowley  con- 
nected with  the  Workhouse  itself  or  separate? 

Mr  Plummer — Quite  separate. 

Col.  Preston— As  fax  as  food  and  clothing  quite  separate? 

Mr  Plummer— Quite  separate. 

Rev.  H.  A.  Harvey  (Oxford)  said  as  an  old  member  of  the 
Board  to  which  Mr  Plummer  belonged,  he  thought  everything  that 
Mr  Plummer  had  said  must  have  gone  to  the  hearts  of  every  one 
present.  He  did  not  think  a  paper  on  this  subject  could  have  come 
from  more  worthy  hands.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Oxford  Board  for  many  years,  but  he  never  felt  himself  capable  although 
he  was  anxious  to  carry  out  such  work  as  Mr  Plummer  had  done. 
They  had  had  before  them  some,  touching  results  of  Mr  Plummer's 
constant  and  careful  attention  to  this  subject  He  was  glad  to  hear 
there  were  hopes  that  similar  attention  would  be  given  to  the  girls  in 
the  Workhouse  school,  especially  through  the  help  of  ladies  interested 
in  the  Girls'  Friendly  Society.    (Cheers.) 

Rev.  J.  P.  Donovan  (Brentford)  said  Mr  Plummer  had  asked 
for  experience  in  regard  to  the  apprenticing  of  boys.  They  had  a 
boy  sent  by  some  Union — ^he  did  not  know  where  it  was — ^and  he 
was  apprenticed  near  them ;  they  were  asked  to  be  the  medium  of 
giving  a  sum  of  money  to  supplement  the  boy's  wages.  They  dis- 
cussed the  matter  fully,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  could 
not  do  it,  inasmuch  as  the  boy  when  he  left  a  Poor  Law  School 
should  be  away  from  all  contact  with  the  Poor  Law  as  [much  as 
possible,  and  if  they  agreed  to  the  proposal  the  money  would  have  to 
go  through  the  relieving  officer  and  the  boy  would  be  in  receipt  of 
outdoor  relief,  which  would  be  doing  the  boy  more  harm  than 
good.  The  Clerk  from  the  Brentford  Union  was  present  and  took 
a  great  interest  in  this  subject 

Mr  W.  Stephens  (Clerk,  Brentford)  said  for  many  years  it  had 
been  noticed,  not  only  by  the  Brentford  Guardians  but  others  in  the 
vicinity  of  large  towns,  that  the  rural  population  was  migrating  from 
the  country  districts  into  the  towns.  That  was  a  difficulty  they  had 
to  meet  As  a  consequence  a  number  of  families  had  been  thrown 
upon  them,  and  in  turn  their  children  -had  found  their  way  to  their 
schoob.  They  endeavoured  as  far  as  possible  to  place  the  boys  that 
were  physically  fit  in  the  army  and  navy,  but  any  one  who  knew 
anythmg  about  large  Workhouse  schools  knew  there  were  a  number 
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of  boys  totally  unfit  for  that  purpose.    Some  yean  ago  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  Brentford  Guardians  to  apprentice  many  boys  to  small 
tradesmen  in  and  near  London,  but  it  was  found  in  many  instances 
the  tradesman  was  induced  to  make  his  application  for  the  boys  to 
get  the  premium  to  tide  him  over  some  temporary  difficulty,  and 
when  he  had  got  the  money  and  spent  it  he  became  tired  of  the  boy. 
After  a  time   the  Guardians  asked  his  advice,  and  being  a  west 
country  man,  he  suggested  that  many  of  these  boys  should  be  sent 
to  the  West  of  England    The  Guardians,  after  due  inquiry,  fell  in  with 
his  views,  and  in  1887,  with  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  they  commenced  to  send  boys  to  Somerset,  Dorset,  and 
Devon.    From  that  time  they  had  sent  down  fifty-two  boys ;  five  had 
been  apprenticed  to  shoeing  smiths,  thirty-eight  to  farmers,  two  to 
milleTS,  five  to  bakers,  one  to  the  fishery,  two  to  shoemakers,  and 
four  were  placed  in  a  factory.     He  was  not  going  to  say  the  whole 
had  been  a  success,  but  he  was  going  to  say  that  by  far  the  greater 
portion  of  them  had  been.    They  had  distinct  failures,  but  in  two  of 
them  it  was  the  masters'  fault  and  not  the  boys.     The  Guardians 
took  proceedings,  and  in  each  instance  the  master  was  convicted.   The 
reason  for  sending  many  of  the  boys  to  the  country  was  to  remove 
them   firom  old  associates,  and,  as  was  often  the  case,  from  the 
influence  of  undesirable  parents.     A  scheme  of  this  sort  could  not 
be  worked  unless  they  had  some  local  knowledge.     No  boy  was  sent 
to  the  west  to  places  not  known  to  him  personally  or  to  some  of  his 
friends,  and  each  boy  was  visited  at  least  three  times  a  year,  and 
notice  of  the  visit  was  never  given.     Each  boy  was  sent  on  trial  for 
six  weeks  to  two  months.    To  his  mind  nothing  beat  the  old  system 
of  s^prenticeship.     So  soori  as  the  indentures  were  executed,  the 
master  and  the  boy  consented  to  open  a  Post  Office  Savings  Bank 
account  in  the  joint  name  of  the  two,  and  the  boy's  wages,  or  a 
portion  of  them,  were  once  a  month  placed  in  the  local  Post  Office 
Savings  Bank.   Reference  had  been  made  by  the  reader  of  the  paper 
to  bringing  the  boys  back  to  the  Workhouse  once  a  year.     He  was 
not  sure  the  bringing  these  boys  back  to  the  Workhouse  was  a  good 
plan.     To  his  mind,  when  they  had  once  left  the  school  or  Work- 
house, they  should  be  n^ade  to  forget  these  places  and  never  go  back 
ag^. 

Mrs  Simmons  (Secretary  to  the  Association  for  Befriending  Boys) 
remarked  that  she  did  not  know  she  could  be  of  any  particular  help 
to  the  Conference  except  in  giving  them  particulars  of  individual  cases 
where  there  had  been  the  greatest  success  in  having  a  visitor  for 
these  boys.  Of  course  Poor  Law  boys  were  so  very  friendless ;  in 
so  many  cases,  even  if  they  had  relations,  the  relations  were  of 
the  kind  that  would  not  do  them  any  good.  She  had  had  within 
the  last  week  three  cases  such  as  had  been  referred  to.  One  was  of 
a  boy  who  intended  to  commit  suicide,  and  arranged  even  to  his 
epitaph.  Last  Saturday  night  a  boy  said  unless  one  of  them  met 
him  between  half-past  nine  and  half-past  ten  on  Waterloo  Bridge  it 
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would  be  the  end  of  him.  They  might  look  at  this  as  too  senti- 
mental altogether,  and  that  the  boy  was  strung  up,  but  it  was  not 
really  so.  He  was  a  boy  they  had  had  in  the  Society  since  September; 
he  was  put  into  one  of  the  Working  Boys'  Homes,  and  had  not  done  at 
all  well  there ;  finally,  he  was  obliged  to  run  away  because  he  had  been 
stealing.  Then  he  disappeared ;  they  picked  him  up  and  he  got  lost 
again ;  but  eventually  he  came  to  the  office.  She  put  him  in  a  home, 
and  he  was  very  happy.  The  gentleman  who  had  the  care  of  him 
told  him  that  unless  he  got  work  to  do  by  the  end  of  a  week  he 
must  leave.  He  told  a  lie,  and  said  he  had  got  work,  and  he  knew 
he  would  be  found  out  because  there  would  be  no  money  to  pay 
for  his  food.  He  then  wrote  this  tragic  letter,  and  some  one  was  sent 
to  see  if  he  was  on  the  Bridge,  and  it  was  found  he  was  there,  and 
had  intended  to  finish  himself  up. 

Sir  W.  Chanxe — What  happened  to  him  ? 

Mrs  Simmons  said  he  was  placed  in  a  home,  and  she  did  not 
think  he  would  again  entertain  the  idea  of  committing  suicide.  It 
was  simply  that  he  told  a  lie,  and  was  afraid  of  being  found  out ;  they 
would  take  care  that  he  obtained  work  in  the  future.  Then  there 
was  a  case  of  a  lad  named  Shoreland.  That  was  a  case  where  the 
Guardians  acknowledged  they  made  a  mistake  originally,  and  they 
were  very  sad  about  the  boy,  who  was  a  shining  light  VVhen  he  left 
school  he  was  sent  to  Epsom  to  some  racing  stables — it  was  his  own 
wish  to  go  there.  He  got  into  bad  company,  and  did  very  badly 
indeed.  He  had  a  sort  of  three  years'  up-and-down  existence,  and 
at  last  he  came  to  most  horrible  grief.  The  Guardians  thought  that 
was  the  end  of  him  quite.  They  allowed  him  a  little,  and  she  paid 
the  debt.  He  had  not  been  in  the  office  many  days  when  she  told 
him  she  really  did  not  know  what  would  be  the  end  of  his  life  if  he 
went  on  in  the  way  he  was  going.  He  absconded  on  the  7  th  of 
January,  and  the  previous  day  he  walked  into  the  office  in  patent 
leather  boots  and  a  serge  suit.  She  said  to  him :  **  Shoreland,  where 
have  you  been  ?  What  do  you  mean  by  going  off  like  this,  and  not 
letting  us  know  anything  about  you  ?  Cannot  you  understand  the 
anxiety  we  have  felt  concerning  you  ?  "  "  Well,"  he  said,  "  you  told 
me  I  should  never  do  any  good  unless  I  tried  for  myself.  I  have 
done  so,  and  I  am  tidy,  am  I  not?"  He  added :  "1  am  losing  my 
present  situation.  Can  you  place  me  again?"  That  boy  was  going 
into  a  home — St  Andrew's  Home,  one  of  the  best  in  London — 
where  they  were  treated  almost  like  Public  School  men,  and  did 
splendidly.  These  were  two  cases  as  specimens  of  crowds  that  came 
to  the  office.  They  pulled  the  lads  out  of  some  scrape,  they  put 
them  on  their  l^;s,  and  they  were  so  grateful  that  they  would  go 
everywhere  with  one.  They  seemed  to  feel  they  had  got  a  friend 
and  some  one  who  would  pull  them  out  of  these  squabbles.  The 
question  of  lending  often  arose.  She  had  to  lend  is.  6d,  6s.,  or 
los.,  but  it  all  can)e  back ;  there  was  not  a  case  in  her  experience 
where  the  money  had  not  been  returned.    She  had  not  had  a  very 
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long  experience,  but  still  those  were  facts.  With  these  poor  boys 
she  thought  it  was  a  good  thing  to  go  to  the  superintendent  of  the 
homes  and  in  this  way  to  get  in  touch  with  the  boys.  There  were 
cases  where  the  boys  taken  up  by  the  Society  had  done  splendidly. 
The  best  thing  to  be  done  for  the  boys  was  for  some  gentleman  or 
some  lady  to  take  an  interest  in  them  from  the  moment  they  left 
school ;  they  could  help  them  then.  There  was  the  case  of  a  boy, 
blind  and  paralysed ;  he  had  had  the  best  advice  from  one  of  the 
chief  oculists  in  London.  He  was  told  the  optic  nerve  was  paralysed, 
and  recoverv  of  the  sight  was  quite  hopeless,  and  yet  he  had  been 
got  hold  of  by  a  quacL  He  worked  at  chair-mending,  and  gave  the 
money  to  a  woman  who  said  she  could  cure  him,  which  was  im- 
possible, and  she  believed  he  had  now  come  to  understand  that. 

Sir  W.  Chakcb  explained  that  the  Society  to  which  Mrs  Simmons 
had  referred  was  formed  on  the  same  principle  Mr  Plummer  had 
describe  in  Oxford.  The  late  Mr  Brooke-Lambert  was  looking 
after  boys  who  left  his  school — the  Sutton  District  School  of  London 
—and  working  successfully  with  the  help  of  an  assistant  master.  At 
that  time  a  lady,  Mrs  Lascelles,  was  doing  the  same  kind  of  work  for 
boys  coming  from  the  Kensington  and  Chelsea  Cottage  Homes,  and  it 
came  out  at  a  Departmental  Committee  that  these  two  had  been 
working  absolutely  in  ignorance  of  what  each  had  been  doing.  It 
was  thought  that  the  system  should  be  extended,  and  he  believed 
Guardians  were  convinced  that  it  was  not  satisfactory  to  leave  the 
boys  to  be  visited  entirely  by  the  relieving  officer,  as  was  formerly 
the  case,  and  that  it  was  much  better  they  should  have  some  people 
like  Mr  Plummer  and  others  who  took  a  keen  interest  in  the  work  to 
visit  them  after  they  left  the  school.  It  was  not  because  they  had 
the  pauper  spirit;  he  never  believed  in  the  pauper  taint  in  these 
schools.  He  believed  the  large  majority  of  these  boys  did  exceed- 
ingly welly  but  it  was  a  great  help  to  them  to  feel  they  had  some  one 
to  consult.  The  boys  that  went  out  from  the  schools  were  looked 
after  by  the  Society.  The  result  was  that  the  first  year  about  75  per 
cent,  of  the  bojrs  under  supervision  were  doing  satisfactorily;  another 
5  per  cent  were  unsatisfactory ;  9  per  cent,  were  fair ;  therefore  they 
might  consider  that  about  85  per  cent,  were  doing  well.  A  good 
number  of  boys  had  not  been  reported  upon,  but  half  of  these  were 
known  to  be  doing  well,  and  it  was  a  certainty  that  85  per  cent,  of 
the  boys  who  went  from  the  London  Poor  Law  schools  were  doing 
well ;  that  was  a  fact  that  should  be  known  far  and  wide,  espedally 
amongst  the  people  who  attacked  the  schools.  The  work  of  the 
schools  should  be  supplemented  by  voluntary  work  afterwards.  That 
was  what  this  Society  was  doing,  and  he  knew  the  pains  and  trouble 
Mrs  Simmons  and  those  associated  with  her  had  taken ;  the  results 
were  wonderful,  and  he  knew  they  had  been  the  means  of  saving 
boys  and  making  them  good  citizens.  (Cheers.)  Therefore  there 
was  work  to  be  done  not  only  in  Oxford,  but  in  other  large  towns, 
and  in  small  country  Unions  it  was  equally  important,  although  per- 
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baps  it  might  not  be  to  sucb  an  elaborate  extent    In  London  tbej 
must  have  it  more  elaborately  done  than  in  country  Unions. 

Mr  Stevens  (Local  Government  Board  Inspector)  said  it  was 
just  possible  that  he  might  be  able  to  submit  a  few  &cts  of  interest 
for  their  consideration  diat  afternoon,  although  the  ground  had  been 
so  ably  covered  both  by  the  excellent  paper  of  thL  opener  and  by 
what  they  had  heard  in  the  course  of  the  di3Cussion.  He  might 
remind  them  first  of  all  that  as  recently  as  the  3rd  of  March  this  year 
the  Local  Government  Board  had  reminded  Guardians  that  their 
attention  had  been  drawn  to  the  fact  that  during  the  last  few  years 
there  had  been  a  considerable  diminution  in  the  number  of  children 
emigrating  to  Canada  from  Boards  of  Guardians.  In  1S93  the  number 
of  children  emigrating  to  Canada  was  360,  whibt  last  year  the  number 
was  141,  and  the  Board  had  been  recently  informed  by  the  Com- 
missioner under  the  Dominion  that  at  no  previous  time  in  Canada 
had  there  been  so  many  opportunities  as  at  present  for  absorbing  in 
a  satisfactory  manner  young  emigrants  of  the  class  sent  by  Boards  of 
Guardians.  In  the  Board's  opinion  emigration  afforded  one  of  the 
best  means  of  dealing  with  orphan  and  deserted  children,  and  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  cost  of  sending  them  to  Canada  and  providing 
the  outfit  did  not  exceed  ^15.  He  did  not  want  to  dwell  at  un- 
necessary length  upon  that,  but  he  thought  the  recent  issue  of  a 
circular  of  the  Local  Government  Board  was  germane  to  the  question 
before  them.  Then  there  was  another  poinL  In  1901  the  Local 
Government  Board  also  drew  attention  to  the  number,  names,  stations, 
and  vacancies  of  the  various  training  ships  there  w^re  for  training 
children  every  year  either  for  the  navy  or  mercantile  service.  In 
connection  with  that  particular  subject  he  might  mention  the  certified 
school  in  his  district  by  which  he  meant,  as  they  knew,  a  school 
certified  by  the  Local  Government  Board  for  the  receptbn  of  children 
from  Boards  of  Guardians ;  it  was  called  the  School  of  Handicrafts, 
at  Chertsey,  in  Surrey.  A  very  large  number  of  the  boys  from  there 
went  to  the  "  Warspite  "  training  ship,  and  with  the  most  satisfactory 
results.  A  good  many  boys  in  his  district  were  also  sent  to  the 
"Exmouth"  from  Boards  of  Guardians,  and  the  results  generally 
speaking  were  satisfactory  in  that  connection.  The  difficulty  which 
had  prompted  Mr  Plummer's  paper  that  day  he  understood  to  be 
particularly  in  reference  to  children  after  school  age,  and  not  so  much 
during  school  age.  That  difficulty  was  felt  of  course  widely  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  besides  Oxfordshire  and  the  district  which  this 
Conference  represented — in  Warwickshire,  Lancashire,  and  Yorkshire. 
The  Local  Government  Board  had  been  approached  by  Guardians 
representing  very  populous  districts  indeed  on  this  very  subject,  and 
suggestions  had  been  made  to  them  that  Guardians  should  be  able 
to  subscribe  at  the  rate  of  2s.  6d.  per  head,  or  something  of  that  sort, 
towards  the  expenses  of  boys  in  Working  Homes  promoted  by  indepen- 
dent managers,  in  order  to  get  over,  or  at  any  rate  to  some  extent  get 
over,  the  difficulty  of  apprenticeship  which  had  been  touched  upon  that 
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aAenxxm.  The  Local  Government  Board  had  pcnnted  out  ki  two  or 
three  cases,  in  letters  they  had  written^  that  where  institutions  had 
been  estabhshed  by  philanthropic  peoi34e  for  Working  Boys'  HomeSi 
the  Guardians  could,  under  sec.  lo  of  the  43nd  &  43rd  Victoria, 
chap.  54,  subscribe  to  these  Homes  for  Working  Boys,  lie  believed 
in  die  case  of  the  Hunslet  Union  in  Yorkshire  there  was  a  Workintg 
Rome  for  Boys  for  which  the  Local  Government  Board  sanctioned 
as  much  as  ^^40  a  year  being  subscribed  by  Boards  of  Guardians. 
It  was  not  in  the  shape  of  a  payment  p^r  week  that  assistance  was 
given  in  this  case,  but  under  that  Act  of  Parliament  by  the  payment 
of  a  subscription  to  the  home,  and  in  this  case  he  believed  under 
the  Act  of  Parliament  the  payinent  could  go  on  to  a  much  later  age 
than  it  could  go  on  at  any  certified  school,  so  that  it  would  meet,  or 
at  any  rate  it  would  contribute  towards  meeting,  the  difficulty  to 
which  Mr  Plummer  had  called  attention.  There  was  another  certified 
home  in  his  district,  near  Slough,  in  the  Eton  Union,  at  a  place  called 
Hedgerley,  where  boys  were  taught  farmiiig ;  a  considerable  tract  of 
land  adjoined  the  home,  and  good  training  in  farming  was  given 
there,  and  many  boys  from  that  place  had  emigrated,  and  he  believed 
with  satts&ctory  results.  It  had  seemed  to  him  to  be  an  extremely 
important  question  that  bad  been  raised  that  afternoon,  and  it  had 
been  treated  very  ably  in  the  paper  that  had  been  read  to  them.  He 
hoped  the  paper  and  the  discussion  would  help  these  poor  lads  after 
they  had  been  started  in  the  world,  and  that  it  would  help  them  to 
retain  the  interest  of  the  Guardians,  which  were  so  essential  for  their 
welfere  in  the  future.     (Cheers.) 

Mr  A.  R.  Lloyds  (Henley)  remarked  that  the  subject  seemed 
part  of  a  question  that  affected  the  duties  of  the  Guardians  more 
particularly  than  any  association  outside  the  Board  of  Guardians. 
It  was  a  question  of  administration  by  the  Guardians  themselves, 
and  the  duties  which  the  Guardians  ought  to  carry  out  with  reference 
to  the  boys  when  they  started  from  the  Workhouse  school.  It  seemed 
to  him  important  that  the  boys,  after  they  left  the  school,  should 
have  a  good  start  If  such  a  start  were  given  them  he  did  not  think 
they  would  need  the  assistance  of  any  association  afterwards.  Every- 
thing depended  on  the  start  in  life.  If  a  boy  left  at  fourteen  years 
of  age  they  could  have  oversight  over  him  for  two  years,  enter  the 
name  in  the  register  '*  sent  out  for  service,"  and  let  the  relieving 
officer  visit  quarterly  and  report,  and  see  what  sort  of  homes  the  boys 
were  living  in.  Let  the  Guardians  themselves  visit  the  boys  also, 
and  then  he  thought  there  would  be  little  difficulty  indeed.  Those 
who  were  far  away  outside  the  Union  boundary  might  be  visited  by 
the  Master  and  Mat|X}n,  or  they  could  send  a  Guardian  occasionally 
to  see  how  the  boys  were  getting  on.  There  was  of  course  a  diffi- 
culty in  finding  situations  for  boys  nowadays.  They  could  not 
apprentice  them  for  such  a  long  period  as  formerly ;  unfortiinately 
afi  trades  had  now  to  be  learnt  in  about  two  and  a  half  years  instead 
of  five  years,  and  seven  years  when  they  were  taught  thoroughly.    If 
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Guardians  made  thorough  and  proper  inquiry  into  the  situation  the 
boys  were  expected  to  fill,  and  first  of  all  found  out  what  sort  of 
situation  the  boys  were  suitable  for,  there  would  be  little  difficulty. 
In  the  Henley  Union  they  got  an  undertaking  signed  by  the  employer 
that  he  would  allow  the  boy  certain  leisure  for  recreation,  pay  him  a 
certain  sum  per  week,  provide  him  with  food  and  lodging,  attend  to 
the  repair  of  garments,  and  allow  him  to  go  to  the  church  or  chapel 
of  whatever  denomination  to  which  he  tnight  belong.  He  must  say 
that  he  did  not  entirely  agree  with  the  Local  Government  Board's 
recommendation  to  send  so  many  boys  to  Canada.  He  could  not 
think  himself  that  was  good  administration.  That  might  be  a  very 
happy  way  of  getting  rid  of  boys,  but  they  could  not  look  after  them 
so  well  as  when  they  were  in  their  own  districts.  He  did  not  believe 
in  allowing  healthy  country  boys  to  go  to  another  place ;  they  wanted 
them  in  England  li  possible.  One  boy  who  left  the  Henley  Workhouse 
school  was  taken  in  hand  by  a  Guardian  ;  he  was  very  well  trained, 
and  in  a  year  was  earning  a  guinea  a  week.  The  reports  they  had 
were  very  gratifying.  A  Matron  who  used  to  be  at  Henley,  and  who 
had  considerable  experience  in  getting  girls  situations,  said  she  had 
never  known  a  Workhouse  girl  from  the  school  come  back  in  any 
disgrace,  and  no  boy  had  ever  returned.  He  thought  the  percentage 
of  boys  and  girls  trained  in  Workhouse  schools  under  the  Guardians 
and  doing  well  was  a  high  percentage  compared  with  those  brought 
up  in  their  homes.    (Cheers.) 

A  Lady  in  the  body  of  the  room  asked  if  the  Association  for 
Befriending  Boys  in  London  was  confined  to  the  metropolitan 
district,  or  did  its  influence  extend  to  the  country  ? 

Mrs  Simmons  replied  that  it  was  confined  to  the  area  of  the  Poor 
Law  Union  of  London ;  that  included  thirty-one  Boards,  and  twenty- 
two  worked  with  them.  Three  new  Boards  had  lately  joined  them. 
In  answer  to  a  question  that  had  been  raised  in  the  course  of  the 
discussion  as  to  the  boys  being  visited  by  the  relieving  officer,  she 
might  say  that  only  recently  one  of  the  Boards  applied  to  them  to 
undertake  the  duty. 

Mr  Clifford  (Oxford)  said  they  had  heard  a  great  deal  of  the 
boys  doing  well.  He  knew  many  of  them,  and  he  could  bear  testi- 
mony to  that  fact,  but  some  of  them  were  not  in  comfortable  homes. 
Was  it  possible  for  the  Guardians  in  other  Unions  to  provide  for  the 
boys  at  one  home  and  board  them  out  at  another,  or  could  anjrthing 
be  done  to  make  the  homes  better  for  the  lads  during  their  apprentice- 
ship? In  many  cases  there  was  nothing  to  enable  them  to  lay  hold  of 
the  master  although  the  homes  were  not  satisfactory.  Would  it  be 
possible  to  apprentice  a  boy  at  one  place  and  board  him  out  at 
another? 

Mr  E.  Cole  (Edmonton)  joined  in  the  congratulations  which  had 
already  been  offered  upon  the  Conference  having  had  submitted  to  it 
two  excellent  papers.  He  was  glad  the  Local  Government  Board 
were  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  boys  were  being  invited  to  be 
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Bent  to  Canada,  and  they  were  not  responding  to  the  call.  He  did 
not  believe  in  sending  the  best  of  their  boys  to  Canada ;  the  Cana- 
dians only  wanted  the  sound  youths ;  any  with  the  slightest  blemish 
they  rejected;  they  could  do  with  the  sound  ones  at  home,  and  it 
would  be  better  to  send  some  of  the  aliens  out  in  preference -to  the 
old  stock.  (Laughter,  and  hear,  hear.)  They  had  a  large  school  at 
Edmonton,  and  &ey  were  not  bothered  much  with  their  apprentices. 
They  tai^ht  their  boys  a  fair  amount  of  carpentry  and  such  like 
before  they  left  their  institution,  and  then  they  had  no  trouble  in 
{dacing  those  lads  in  first-class  homes.  Personally  he  did  not  believe 
m  the  indoor  apprenticeship,  of  making  barbers  and  counter-jumpers 
and  such  like  of  them;  he  would  much  rather  teach  these  lads  a  good 
honest  trade,  and  then  they  would  not  want  any  one  to  look  after 
them  in  after-life,  and  they  would  not  have  many  of  that  class  coming 
back  to  the  Workhouse.  They  gave  them  a  good  grounding  in  their 
schools:  he  knew  in  some  smdl  Unions  they  could  not  afford  to 
keep  an  establishment  like  there  was  at  Edmonton;  they  had  a 
good  practical  caipenter  and  shoemaker,  and  these  lads  worked 
under  them;  they  received  a  good  grounding  and  practical  know- 
ledge oi  their  trade,  and  people  were  glad  to  get  them.  Not  many 
weeks  ago  a  man  came  and  took  a  lad  and  offer^  him  6^d.  an  hour  as 
a  carpenter — he  had  seen  the  work  the  lad  had  done.  They  did  all 
they  could  to  give  the  boys  a  good  start,  and  that  was  what  Guardians 
diould  do.  There  was  only  one  matter  in  which  he  difiered  from 
the  Clerk  of  the  Brentford  Union,  and  it  was  the  idea  that  it  was  not 
a  good  thing  to  encourage  the  boys  to  come  back  to  the  school. 
Their  old  boys,  hundreds  of  them,  regarded  the  Chase  Farm  Schools 
as  their  home,  and  one  of  the  pleasantest  sights  to  be  met  with  in 
the  summer  or  at  Christmas  was  to  see  a  large  number  of  these  boys 
assembled  there^  not  as  tramps  and  casuals,  but  men  who  had  done 
well  and  were  doing  well  Not  long  since  they  had  an  excursion, 
and  took  the  lads  from  the  school,  and  at  the  place  they  visited  one 
of  die  councillors  to  welcome  them  was  a  person  who  had  been 
brought  up  at  the  school.  The  percents^  of  Workhouse  lads  that 
tom^  out  badly  was  small  when  they  took  into  consideration  the 
raw  material  they  had  to  work  upon.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  endorsed 
what  had  been  said  as  to  the  importance  of  Guardians  taking  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  lads.  He  had  some  of  the  boys  working  for  him 
and  doing  well ;  when  he  had  got  the  chance,  and  saw  a  sharp  lad, 
he  gave  him  a  job,  and  allowed  him  sufficient  money — because  he 
was  worth  it — to  keep  himself.  Guardians  should  not  hurry  to  send 
boys  out  immediately  they  were  fourteen ;  let  them  keep  them  to  do 
useful  work  for  a  few  months ;  they  would  earn  their  money,  and 
when  they  were  fifteen  years  of  age  any  one  would  take  them  and  be 
glad  to  have  them.    (Cheers.) 

Rev.  C.  Pi.UMif  ER,  in  reply,  thanked  the  members  of  the  Con- 
ference who  had  spoken  so  kindly  of  his  paper,  and  for  the  interesting 
information  which  had  been  given  in  course  of  the  discussion.    He 
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did  not  thiak  there  were  manv  points  of  difiefcnce  between  himfelf 
and  thooe  who  bad  spoken,  with  r^;»rd  to  what  had  been  said  9$ 
10  the  undesirability  of  bringing  bojrs  bade  to  the  Workhouse,  he 
would  be  very  sorry  indeed  to  cut  off  all  oommunicationa  irith  those 
tsAchers  who  had  done  so  much  for  them  during  the  time  of  their 
school  lifey  because  he  believed  the  influence  of  those  teadieia,  in 
fa€i  he  knew  it,  in  after-life  was  one  of  the  things  thai  one  could 
count  on  in  keeping  these  boys  straight  He  received  many  letters 
(iom  boys  who  spoke  of  their  former  masters  at  the  school,  and 
that  was  one  of  the  most  satisfactoiy  things  about  the  letters.  Ue 
was  extremely  interested  in  hearing  what  was  being  done  by  the 
Association  for  Befriending  Boys.  He  rea^lected  when  that  scheme 
was  started,  a  letter  by  Mr  Brooke-Lambert  tq^peaied  in  the  Tlmest 
and  he  ventured,  presumptuously  perhaps,  to  write  to  the  IHma  him* 
selff  saying  what  a  great  pleasure  the  starting  of  that  scheme  had 
afforded  htm,  and  asking  Guardians  in  other  parts  of  the  country  to 
do  something  of  a  similar  character  for  their  boys.  With  regard  to 
what  was  said  by  Mr  Stevens,  their  excellent  Inspector,  there  was 
one  point  he  would  like  to  mention,  because  be  had  personal  ex- 
perience about  it  He  would  like  to  endorse  everything  Mr  Stevens 
said  as  to  the  excellent  training  that  was  given  on  board  the 
*'  Exmouth."  The  Guardians  of  Kingstoaon^Thames  were  one  of  the 
Boards  sending  children  to  Cowley  School,  and  when  they  left  the 
Kingston  Guardians  sent  a  very  large  proportion  of  Che  boys  to  the 
*'  Exmouth ''  training  ship,  and  the  results  they  had  experierioed  with 
r^a«d  to  the  children  who  went  there  had  been  most  satis&ctory. 
If  there  was  any  doubt,  he  did  not  think  Boards  of  Guardians  coukl  do 
better  than  adopt  that  method.  With  regard  to  the  question  put  l^ 
Mr  Clifford^  who  belonged  to  the  neighbouring  Union  of  Headiogton 
aiHl  which  also  sent  children  to  the  Workhouse  school  at  Cowley, 
as  to  the  unsatisfactory  homes  which  sometimes  were  found  in  the 
case  of  indoor  apprentices,  that  was  a  difficulty  of  which  he  was  veiy 
conscious,  and  it  was  what  he  had  in  his  mind  when  he  said  in  Us 
paper  the  system  of  indoor  apprenticeship  was  nearly  played  out 
As  to  Mr  Clifford's  question,  whether  Guardians  could  board  boys 
in  a  different  place  from  that  in  wluch  they  serve  their  apprenticeshipi 
that  was  practically  the  system  of  what  was  called  the  outdoor 
apprenticeship.  It  could  be  done,  but  he  thought  there  were 
objections  on  economical  grounds,  and  secondly,  it  required  the 
consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board ;  but  if  that  consent  was 
obtained  it  could  be  done.  He  thought  those  were  the  only  points 
niiich  called  for  a  few  words  from  him.  He  could  have  wished  that 
Mrs  Simmons,  whilst  making  the  interesting  speech  she  delivered, 
had  told  them  a  little  more  about  the  homes  provided  for  these 
boys,  because  that  was  an  important  point  He  thought  the  dia* 
cussion  that  afternoon  had  been  very  interesting  and  instructive^  and 
he  was  grateful  to  the  speakers  who  had  taken  part  in  it ;  he  thanked 
them  once  more  for  their  kindness  to  himself.    (Cbetfs«) 
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The  President  said  before  they  separated  he  had  a  pleasing 
doty  to  discharge.  The  merit  of  these  Conferences  must  largely 
depend  on  the  quality  of  the  papers  contributed.  He  thought  they 
bad  had  experience  that  day  of  a  very  hi^h  quality  indeed.  (Hear, 
hear.)  It  seemed  to  him  the  papers  mixed  theory  and  practice  in 
the  right  proportion.  (Cheers.)  He  asked  them  to  give  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr  Willink  and  Mr  Plummer  for  the  contribution 
of  their  papers.     (Cheers.) 

The  proposition  was  heartily  adopted. 

Rev.  P.  J.  Donovan  proposed  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
President  for  his  conduct  in  the  chair,  and  for  the  excellent  speech 
which  he  delivered  in  opening  the  Conference.    (Cheers.) 

Alderman  Cooper  (Oxford)  seconded  the  proposition,  and  re- 
marked that  both  the  Chairman  and  Mr  Plummer  were  to  a  certain 
extent  servants  of  his — (laughter) — and  he  could  highly  recommend 
them.  The  Conference  had  had  a  taste  of  them,  and  he  might 
add  they  were  h^hly  respected  by  the  Guardians.  (Cheers.)  They 
were  very  much  indebted  to  the  President  and  also  to  Mr  Plummer, 
who  had  done  grand  service  on  behalf  of  these  boys.  Something 
had  been  said  about  the  apprentices  out  of  doors.  It  was  all  very 
well  to  say  some  of  these  boys  had  not  got  comfortable  homes ;  if 
the  premiums  were  raised  from  ;^2o  to  £5^9  ^^^^  ^^  Plummer  and 
bis  ^ends  could  find  better  homes  for  the  boys.  Mr  Plummer  was 
doing  a  great  and  grand  work,  and  every  member  of  the  Oxford 
Board  was  proud  of  him.  They  were  also  proud  of  Mr  Phelps  for 
the  good  work  he  was  doing,  and  although  they  did  not  always  quite 
agree  with  some  of  their  friends,  and  perhaps  thought  he  belonged 
to  a  rather  hard  school,  they  knew  his  meaning  was  good,  and  that 
he  believed  the  course  he  was  adopting  was  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor.     (Cheers.) 

The  proposition  was  carried  una  voce. 

The  President  acknowledged  the  compliment,  and  said  he 
felt  it  ajgreat  honour  to  preside  at  that  Conference.  He  would  like 
to  associate  in  the  thanks  to  himself  their  Hon.  Secretary,  Col. 
Gerard  Clark,  who  had  done  so  much  to  make  the  meeting  a  success. 
(Cheers.) 

CoL  Clark  thanked  the  President  and  the  Conference  for 
the  kind  acknowledgment  of  his  services,  but  the  success  of  the 
meeting  was  not  owing  to  him.  He  had  learnt  what  was  perhaps  a 
dangerous  lesson,  that  if  these  meetings  were  to  be  a  success,  some 
one  else  must  do  what  was  required,  and  that  was  a  local  man. 
The  thanks  of  the  Conference  were  really  due  to  the  President 
(Cheers.) 

The  Conference  then  terminated. 
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Wednesday,  8th  July. 

At  the  opening  of  the  proceedings  the  Secretary  read  letters  of 
apology  for  absence  from  the  Hon.  Mrs  Cropper  and  Mr  J.  W; 
Gibson,  Hon.  Treasurer. 

Mr  F.  G.  Grant,  on  behalf  of  the  Hexham  Board  of  Guardians, 
gavfe  the  Conferehce  a  veiy  cordial  welcome '  He  said  he  was  pleased 
to  see  the  Conference  so  numerously  attended,  and  puticularly  that 
so  many  ladies  had  put  in  an  appearance,  because  he  believed  that 
in  the  future  the  Guardians  would  owe  a  great  deal  more  to  the 
assistance  of  ladies  in  Poor  Law  administration.  He  hoped  that  iii 
the  future  deliberations  of  the  Conference  some  useful  scheme  might 
be  evolved  for  dealing  with  tramps. 

The  President,  after  cordially  thanking  the  deputation  from  the 
Hexham  Board  for  the  kindliness  of  their  wdcome,  proceeded  to  con- 
gratulate the  members  of  the  Conference  in  attending  the  annual  gather^ 
ing  in  such  large  numbers,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  their  delibeia''- 
ttons  would  prove  Iruitful.  He  went  on  to  remark  that  among  the 
changes  which  had  occurred  during  the  year,  one  of  the  first  to  notice 
was  that  during  the  twelve  months  which  had  elapsed  since  the  Confer- 
ence last  met  the  Education  Act,  had  been  passed.  So  far  as  Boards 
of  Guardians  were  concerned  its  main  effect  had  been  to  aboli^ 
School  Attendance  Committees.  They  had  gone  with  the  School 
Boards.  During  the  year  the  Outdoor  Relief  (Friendly  Societies) 
Bill  had  again  passed  throu^  the  House  of  Commons  and  again 
been  rejected  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  second  reading  by  a 
small  majority.  The  Lords  had  appointed  a  Select  Committee  to 
consider  the  Bill.  The  Bill,  which  received  the  strong  support  in  the 
House  of  Commons  of  Mr  Walter  Long,  President  of  the  Local 
Govemnnent  Board,  proposes  that  in  granting  outdoor  relief  to  a 
member  of  a  friendly  society.  Boards  of  Guardians  shall  not  take  into 
consideration  any  sum  received  as  sick  pay  from  such  society  except 
in  so  far  as  it  exceeds  five  shillings  per  week.  At  the  present  time 
under  the  Outdoor  Relief  (Friendly  Societies)  Act,  1894,  Boards  of 
Guardians  were  empowered,  notwithstanding  any  orders  or  regulations 
of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  or  Local  Government  Board,  if  they 
thought  fit,  to  grant  relief  out  of  the  rates  to  any  person  otherwise 
entitled  to  such  relief,  notwithstanding  that  the  said  person  owing  to 
being  a  member  of  a  friendly  society  was  in  receipt  of  ainy  sum,  and 
that  in  esHmaring  the  amount  of  the  relief  to  be  given  to  such  a 
person,  it  should  be  at  the  discretion  of  the  Board  of  Guardians 
whether  they  would  or  would  not  take  into  consideration  the  amount 
received  by  him  from  such  friendly  society.  The  argument  against  a 
change  in  the  law  was,  that  it  took  away  from  Boards  of  Guardians  a 
discretion  which  they  at  present  possessed.  That  was  true,  but  the 
value  of  this  discretion  was  a  matter  open  to  question,  as  one  Board 
of  Guardians  might  takie  the  amount  received  from  the  friendly 
society  into  account,  and  an  adjoining  Board  of  Guardians  might  not 
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If  the  present  Bill  were  to  become  law,  uniformity  of  practice  in  this 
matter  would  at  any  rate  be  attained  The  Association  of  Poor  Law 
Unions  of  England  and  Wales  had  directed  their  Executive  Council 
to  support  the  Bill.  During  the  year  speeches  had  been  made  by 
Sir  John  Gorst  and  Mr  Long,  which  haid  attracted  a  good  deal  of 
attention  in  Poor  Law  circles.  Sir  John  Gorst  stated  that  it  was 
rumoured  that  the  Government  intended  next  session  to  transfer  all 
powers  of  Boards  of  Guardians  to  local  authorities,  by  local  autho- 
rities meaning  Municipal  and  County  Councils.  Subsequently  Mr 
Long  at  Leyton  suggested  that  local  government,  sanitation.  Poor 
Law,  and  education  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  one  central 
local  governing  body  which  could  del^^te  ^>ecial  branches  to  com- 
mittees, and  not  as  at  present  entrust  it  to  separate  bodies  of  men. 
Since  then,  Mr  Long  had  stated  that  he  did  not  believe  in  an  aboli- 
tion of  Boards  of  Guardians.  **  All  he  intended  to  convey  was,  that 
if  we  are  to  improve  administration  and  secure  due  interest  being 
taken  in  local  government,  it  must  be  by  extension  of  areas,  and 
reduction  in  the  number  of  local  governing  bodies.  That  does  not 
involve  the  abolition  of  Boards  of  Guardians  as  such.''  This  quali- 
fication of  Mr  Long  was  well  enough  so  far  as  it  went,  but  it  did  not 
go  £Eir  enough.  Mr  Long  said  an  improvement  in  administration 
was  to  be  obtained  by  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  local  governing 
bodies.  Which  were  the  bodies  that  were  to  be  reduced  ?  If  not 
Boards  of  Guardians,  which  were  they  ?  He  urged  them  to  remem- 
ber that  if  Boards  of  Guardians  would  combine  and  use  their 
influence  on  the  Members  of  Parliament  for  their  various  consti- 
tuendea,  it  would  not  be  in  the  power  of  any  Government  to  secure 
their  abolition.  Moreover,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
^e  abolition  of  Boards  of  Guardians  would  be  a  national  calamity, 
and  that  there  was  no  existing  authority  which  could  discharge  the 
duties  at  present  performed  by  Boards  of  Guardians  more  economically 
or  efficiently.  He  recommended  all  Boards  of  Guardians  to  join  the 
Poor  Law  Unions  Defence  League,  which  they  could  do  without  any 
cost.  That  League  had  been  formed  by  Mr  Farrow,  the  Editor  of  the 
Omndlhr  and  Guardian.  He  also  in  this  connection  recommended 
all  Boards  which  have  not  done  so  to  join  the  Association  of  Poor 
Law  Unions.  He  thought  it  was  harcUy  necessary  to  say  that  in 
these  days,  more  than  in  any  other,  "  union  is  strength."  Proceed- 
ing to  touch  on  the  question  of  vaccination,  he  called  attention  to 
the  foct  that  the  Vaccination  Act  of  1S9S,  which  was  passed  for  five 
years,  is  to  expire  this  year.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  Government 
to  continue  it  by  means  of  inserting  it  in  the  Expiring  Laws  Con- 
tinuance Bill,  which  would  automatically  continue  the  Act  for  another 
year.  But  there  was  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  felt  throughout 
the  country  at  the  enormous  increase  in  the  fees  paid  for  public 
vaccination,  particularly  in  respect  to  the  fees  payable  to  the  public 
vaccinators.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  fees  were  not 
prescribed  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  but  were  fixed  under  an  Order 
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of  the  Local  Government  Board.  Prior  to  1898  the  minimum  fees 
payable  to  public  vaccinators  were  fixed  by  Act  of  Parliament^  and 
no  doubt  owing  to  the  change  in  vaccination  being  done  at  stations 
to  its  performance  in  the  houses  of  the  people,  it  was  felt  by  Parlia- 
ment that  it  would  be  a  difficult  thing  for  them  to  fix  a  minimum  fee, 
and  therefore  the  power  was  given  to  the  Local  Government  Board. 
Parliament  would  do  this  the  more  readily  because,  while  it  was  not 
always  easy  to  get  an  Act  of  Parliament  altered,  an  Order  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  could  be  altered  at  any  time.  But  Poor 
Law  administrators  were  not  to  blame.  Soon  after  the  Local 
Government  Board  Order  was  issued  containing  the  minimum  fees 
for  public  vaccinators,  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  as  to  the  amotmt 
of  the  fees,  and  the  Council  of  the  Poor  Law  Unions  Assodation 
approached  the  Local  Government  Board  on  the  subject.  They 
were  then  given  to  understand  that  the  matter  was  under  considera- 
tion, and  it  had  remained  under  consideration  during  the  whole  five 
years  for  which  the  Act  was  passed.  He  mentioned  this  because  he 
did  not  think  this  sort  of  thing  was  in  the  public  interest.  The  fees 
were  entirely  paid  out  of  local  rates.  The  representatives  of  the  local 
ratepayers  could,  without  any  difficulty,  make  arrangements  for  the 
vaccinations  to  be  performed  by  duly  qualified  practitbners  at,  at 
least,  50  per  cent,  less  cost  than  the  minimum  they  had  to  pay  at  the 
present  time.  They  were  prevented  from  doing  so  by  an  Order  of 
the  Local  Government  Board.  He  thought  that  the  Boards  of 
Guardians  represented  there  should  communicate  with  their  Members 
of  Parliament  to  raise  this  question  on  the  proposal  which  must  be 
made  to  the  House  of  Commons  this  session  to  continue  the 
Vaccination  Act  by  means  of  the  Expiring  Laws  Continuance  Bill, 
and  they  should  press  for  an  undertaking  that  an  Order  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  dealing  with  these  fees  would  shortly  be  issued. 
Failing  the  receipt  of  such  an  assurance,  members  should  be  asked 
to  decline  to  vote  for  the  continuance  of  the  Vaccination  Act,  and  to 
suggest  that  Parliament  should  itself  fix  the  minimum  fee,  as  it  did 
up  to  1898.  The  importance  of  this  point  would  be  seen  when  he 
stated  that  the  fees  paid  for  vaccination  in  the  Gateshead  Union  for 
the  four  years  ended  March  1899,  which  were  the  last  four  years 
under  the  old  system,  amounted  to  ;^i,546;  but  the  fees  for  the 
four  years  ended  March  1903,  which  were  the  four  years  undef  the 
new  system,  amounted  to  jCi^^SS-  Unions  throughout  the  country 
bad,  he  did  not  doubt,  a  similar  experience.  He  concluded  by  ex- 
pressing his  gratification  at  the  success  which  had  attended  their 
Secretary's  efforts  to  obtain  good  papers  for  discussion  at  the  present 
gathering.     (Applause.) 
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THE    EMIGRATION   TO   CANADA   OF 
POOR   LAW   CHILDREN. 

By  Miss  F.   PENROSE   PHILP, 

Stcrttmry^  StaU  Ckildrtttt  Aisociaiian^  s^ Old  Broad Strt€i,  Lomhu,  E.C. 


It  is  both  pleasant  and  helpful  to  know  that  those  to 
whom  I  have  the  pleasure  of  speaking  are  especially 
interested  in  children,  their  training,  and  their  needs, 
I  am  at  once  secure  of  your  sympathy  in  the  considera* 
tion  of  emigration  as  one  of  the  means  by  which  it  is 
possible  to  deal  with  certain  of  the  children  of  the 
State  who  are  under  your  guardianship. 

I  propose,  after  a  brief  introduction,  to  deal  with 
the  subject  of  the  emigration  of  Poor  Law  children  to 
Canada  under  the  following  heads  : — 

1.  The  class  of  children  to  whom  it  is  beneficial. 

2.  The  safeguards  adopted  by  English  agencies 
and  Canadian  Governments  on  behalf  of  the  children. 

3.  The  cost  of  the  system. 

4.  The  objections  sometimes  raised  to  it. 

5.  Its  advantages. 

The  emigration  of  children  to  Canada  by  Boards 
of  Guardians  was  authorised  as  far  back  as  1850,  but 
until  twenty-five  years  ago  little  attention  was  paid  to 
the  subject  In  1868,  and  during  the  years  im- 
mediately following,  Miss  Rye,  Miss  Macpherson,  and 
Miss  Bilborough  began  their  child-emigration  work, 
and  carried  it  on  with  much  success  ;  indeed,  though 
in  two  cases  it  has  changed  hands,  the  work  of  these 
three  societies  still  continues,  in  itself  a  proof  of  its 
value. 

In  1888  a  memorandum  of  conditions  upon  which 
the  Local  Government  Board  assents  to  the  emigration 
of  certain  children  was  issued,  and  still  forms  the  basis 
on  which  such  emigration  is  carried  out.     Its  principal 
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provisions  are  that  the  emigration  agency  shall  furnish 
the  Guardians  with  the  name  and  address  of  the 
person  with  whom  each  child  is  placed,  and  that  the 
Guardians  shall  send  a  copy  of  such  report  to  the 
Local  Government  Board ;  that  the  agency  must  give 
an  undertajcing  that  the  child  shall  be  placed  in  a 
family  of  its  own  religious  faith  ;  that  the  child  shall 
have  been  uoder  instruction  for  at  least  six  months  in 
a  school  under  the  control  of  the  Guardians,  or  at  a 
public  elementary  school,  or  in  a  certified  school, 
though  the  six  months  need  not  immediately  precede 
the  emigration ;  that  the  medical  officer  of  the  Guar- 
dians shall  certify  that  the  child  is  a  suitably  subject 
for  emigration,  and  that  the  Guardians  must  have 
satisfactory  evidence  that  the  agency  has  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  finding  a  home  for  it  in  Canada. 

In  1893  fules  were  laid  down  by  the  Canadian 
Government  to  guard  against  the  immigration  of  un- 
suitable children,  and  in  1897  Acts  designed  to  safe- 
guard those  who  were  emigrated,  were  passed  by  the 
Legislative  Assemblies  of  Ontario  and  Manitoba,  fol- 
lowed in  1899  by  a  similar  Act  for  Quebec.  The  best 
of  the  emigration  agencies  welcomed  these  Acts,  re- 
cognising that  they  gave  a  status  and  protection  to 
immigrant  children  which  they  formerly  lacked. 

In  1898  the  Local  Government  Board,  after  com- 
munication with  the  Dominion  Government,  issued  an 
Order  relating  to  the  inspection  of  British  immigrant 
children  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  The 
Department  undertook  to  inspect  for  the  first  year  free 
of  charge,  and  afterwards  to  make  (for  a  sum  averag- 
ing about  ;^i  a  year)  an  annual  inspection  until  the 
child  is  fifteen  years  old. 

During  the  years  immediately  following  the  passing 
of  the  Canadian  Acts  the  numbers  of  children  emi- 
grated dwindled  considerably,  and  my  Association, 
aware  that  this  was  largjcly  due  to  a  misconception  of 
the  purpose  and  scope  of  the  Acts,  formed  an  Emigra- 
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tion  Sub-Committee  which  sought  by  various  means  to 
bring  a  better  understanding  about  both  as  to  the  real 
meaning  of  the  Acts  and  to  the  care  given  to  their 
work  by  the  various  agencies,  in  order  that  Guardians 
might  more  readily  adopt  a  system  whith,  for  suitable 
children  and  under  proper  conditions,  offered  no  un- 
certain prospect  of  advancement  to  the   young  folk 
concerned.      Among  other  pieces   of   work    carried 
through  by  this  Committee  was  an  exhaustive  inquiry 
Into  the  methods  of  the  various  emigration  agencies, 
A  schedule  of  questions  was  drawn  up  and  issued  to 
these  societies,  and  the  answers  were  carefully  epito- 
mised and  considered  :  so  satisfactory  were  the  results 
that,  in  the  hope  of  bringing  the  subject  more  closely 
to  the  notice  of  Boards  of  Guardians,  a  circular-letter 
was  compiled  and  issued  to  evfery  Board  giving  the 
results  of  the  inquiry  mentioned  above,  and  making 
suggestions  as  to  changes  in    the  system  which   rt 
was  thought  might  aid  its  extension.     The  replies  to 
this  letter  were  very  varied.     Of  the  large  number 
received,  many  came  from  purely  agricultural  or  manu- 
facturing districts,  where  the  demand  for  child  labour 
made  the  Guardians  feel  that  there  was  no  need  for 
emigration  ;  but  most  of  the  answers  were  sympathetic 
and  favourable,  and  several  Boards,  after  receiving 
full  information  from  our  Association,  took  action  and 
emigrated  varying  numbers  of  boys  and  girU  to  Canada 
through  the  accredited  agencies  recommended  by  our 
Emigration  Sub-Committee.     From  one  Union  alone, 
whose  Board  had  carried  out  our  suggestions  and  had 
thoroughly  investigated  each  case  in  its  schools,  no 
fewer  man  76  children  were  emigrated,  and  the  inquiry 
also  enabled  the  Board  to  remove  24  children  altogether 
from  the  rates.     The  Sub-Committee  felt,  however, 
that  much  remained  to  be  done,  and  no  opportunity 
was   lost   of  bringing  the  subject   to   the   notice   of 
Guardians,   and    of    urging    the    Local   Government 
Board  to  give  information  and  oflTer  facilities  regarding 
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it.  In  December  1902  the  following  questi6h'  was 
asked  on  behalf  of  the  Association  in  the  House  of 
Commons  r — 

**  To  ask  the  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  whether  his  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  orphan  or  deserted  children 
emigrated  to  Canada  by  the  Boards  of  Guardians  has 
fallen  from  360  in  1893  ^^  ^74  ^^.st  year. 

"  Whether  Boards  of  Guardians  generally  are  awai'e 
of  the  benefits  which  accrue  to  such  children  by  being 
placed  in  responsible  families  under  proper  supervision 
in  Canada,  and  that  the  cost  of  so  placing  them,  which 
the  Guardians  have  the  power  to  defray,  only  amounts 
to  one  payment  not  exceeding  £24,  as  against  the  sum 
of  about  ^30  a  year  for  maintaining  them  in  Work- 
house Schools  in  this  country. 

"  Whether  he  is  aware  that  while  the  Guardians  deal 
with  so  few  cases,  no  less  than  934  children  were  thus 
placed  out  in  Canada  during  the  first  six  months  of 
1900  by  various  accredited  societies,  and  that  for  these 
934  children  no  less  than  5,613  applications  from  house- 
holders in  Canada  were  received. 

"  Will  he  take  steps  to  bring  before  the  Board  of 
Guardians  the  increased  facilities  and  advantages  now 
existing  for  such  children  in  Canada  ?  " 

To  this  Mr  Long  replied  that  he  was  aware  of  the 
facts  as  stated,  and  should  not  fail  to  avail  himself  of 
any  suitable  opportunity  of  pressing  the  matter  on  the 
attention  of  Boards  of  Guardians.  In  March  of  this 
year  the  circular  on  emigration,  which  is  fresh  in 
all  our  minds,  was  issued  by  the  Local  Govei'nment 
Board. 

And  now  to  consider  the  subject  under  its  various 
heads : — 

1.  The  Class  of  Children  to  whom  Emigration  is 
Beneficial. — ^At  the  present  moment  in  England  and 
Wales  alone  there  are  54,493  children  entirely  depen- 
dent on  the  rates.     Of  these  it  may  surprise  you  to 
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learn  that  22,240  are  still  brought  up  within  Workhouse 
walls.  There  is  no  existing  return  to  show  how  many 
of  these  54,493  children  are  orphan  or  deserted-  As 
you  are  aware,  only  orphan  or  deserted  children  may 
be  boarded  out,  yet  at  the  present  time  only  8,179  are 
so  dealt  with,  so  that  in  all  probability  a  large  number 
of  this  class  still  remains.  But  it  would  not  be  advis- 
able to  emigrate  every  orphan  and  deserted  child  who 
was  not  boarded  out.  It  is  one  of  the  principles  of 
my  Association  that  the  varieties  of  child  life  being 
infinite,  it  is  both  inadvisable  and  hurtful  to  employ 
any  one  method  of  dealing  with  children. in  wholesale 
fashion.  It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  in  th^ 
first  place  Canada  will  not  receive  any  who  are  not 
morally,  mentally,  and  physically  fit ;  and  in  the  second 
place  it  is  well  that  a  searching  inquiry  into  the  pros- 
pects of  every  child  should  be  made  before  its  emi- 
gration is  decided  on.  Again,  the  restrictions  as  to 
age,  limit  emigration.  Girls  may  not  as  a  rule  be 
emigrated  after  ten  years  of  age ;  under  exceptional 
circumstances,  such  as  the  sending  of  an  elder  brother 
at  the  same  time,  it  is  permitted  to  emigrate  them 
up  to  twelve  years  of  age.  Recently  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  have  assented,  for  an  experimental  period, 
to  the  emigration  of  girls  over  twelve  years,  on  con- 
dition that  the  agency  carrying  out  the  emigration  will 
give  an  assurance  that  each  girl  will  receive  special 
training  at  a  certified  institution  before  leaving  England, 
and  will  in  Canada  have  as  a  patroness  a  lady  resident 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  home  belonging  to  the 
society,  who  will  undertake  to  act  as  her  special  friend, 
and  who  will  not  at  the  same  time  occupy  that  position 
in  regard  to  any  other  child.  In  the  opinion  of  many 
experienced  emigration  experts  it  is  most  desirable  thait 
elder  girls  should  be  sent  out,  as  with  minds  and  habits 
formed  in  an  English  home  they  do  particularly  well, 
Those  experienced  in  Poor  Law  wdrk  relating  to 
children  are  familiar  with  a  difficulty  both  common 
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and  irritating  which  arises  when  children  reach  a  wage-' 
earning  age :  during  the  years  when  they  are  depen- 
dent their  relatives  lie  low,  but  when  they  are  old 
enough  to  begin  to  earn,  family  affection  asserts  itself 
with  amazing  vigour,  and  parents  or  relatives  appear 
to  claim  them  with  a  virtuous,  though  belated  as* 
sumption  of  responsibility.  Such  reappearance  means 
ruin  to  the  child  and  a  complete  waste  of  the  care  and 
money  spent  on  its  education  and  training.  It  will 
be  readily  seen  then  that  for  such  children,  i.e.,  those 
with  vicious  or  degraded  relatives  likely  to  drag  them 
down  to  their  level,  emigration  to  a  new  country  not 
only  removes  them  from  conditions  of  great  danger,  but 
places  them  permanently  in  a  hopeful  environment. 
To  som^  children  such  as  I  have  described,  Guardians 
would  probably,  under  the  Poor  Law  Act,  1899,  stand 
in  loco  pafentisy  and  until  recently  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  has  not  felt  able  to  sanction  their  emi- 
gration should  the  consent  of  the  parent,  however 
vicious,  be  withheld.  The  Department  has  now,  how- 
ever, consented  to  ** consider  further"  the  cases  of 
children  whose  parents'  consent  is  refused,  if  all  the 
facts  be  placed  before  it,  on  condition  that  should  the 
parents  reform  and  obtain  magisterial  sanction  to  re- 
claim their  children,  arrangements  may  be  made  with 
the  emigrating  agency  for  their  return.  Emigration 
is  also  useful,  in  a  secondary  sense,  as  a  means  of 
discovering  neglectful  parents;  there  are  those  who 
are  quite  willing  to  allow  the  Guardians  to  bring  up 
their  children  for  them,  under  the  excuse  that  they  are 
better  off  in  the  care  of  the  Board,  but  they  are  not 
willing  to  go  the  length  of  being  separated  from  them 
altogether,  so  that  when  their  emigration  is  advertised 
they  claim  parental  rights.  While  it  is  far  from  my 
purpose  for  one  moment  to  advocate  the  wholesale 
return  of  children  to  su6h  parents,  there  are  cases  in 
which  it  is  advisable,  and  at  any  rate  the  Guardians 
have  the  opportunity  of  making  them  (the  parents) 
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contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the  children.  In 
March  last  a  Metropolitan  Board  of  Guardians  pur- 
posed to  emigrate  ninety-one  children,  and  advertised 
their  names  throughout  the  parish,  with  the  result  that 
ten  children  have  since  been  removed  from  their  cus- 
tody by  relatives. 

2.  The  Safeguards  Adopted  by  English  Agencies 
and  Canadian  Governments  on  behalf  of  the  Children. — 
It  may  be  well  to  describe  the  procedure  adopted  by 
English  agencies  in  em^rating  children.  The  best  of 
these  m^ke  it  well  known  that  a  term  of  residence  in 
their  training  homes  of  at  least  three  or  six  months 
duration  is  necessary  before  going  out  to  Canada.  At 
the  end  of  that  period  the  children,  having  been  medi- 
cally certified  as  fit,  and  having  declared  before  a 
magistrate  their  desire  to  go,  the  party  embarks  in 
charge  of  a  responsible  lady  or  gentleman  who  sees 
that  all  is  right  on  the  voyage,  and  eventually  hands 
over  the  children  to  the  Canadian  Receiving  Home 
gf  the  agency.  Here  applications  are  received  for 
them  from  the  Canadian  householders  and  farmers, 
and  after  a  sufificient  rest  the  children  go  to  their  new 
homes,  which  are  chosen  with  the  utmost  care.  The 
number  of  applications  is  always  far  in  excess  of  the 
children  available,  and  there  is  thus  every  opportunity 
of  choosing  the  best  homes ;  indeed,  the  inspector  of 
immigrant  children  says  that  it  has  long  been  unneces- 
sary to  advertise  for  homes  and  situations,  the  demand 
for  the  children  being  so  great.  **  With  this  condition 
of  affairs,"  he  says,  "  there  is  no  reason  for  a  child  to 
be  placed  in  a  poor  home."  The  fear  in  many  minds 
will  be  that  children  so  placed  are  overworked,  but 
the  applicants  are  required  to  furnish  the  agency  with 
a  reference  as  to  their  character  and  general  standing 
in  their  communities  before  a  child  is  entrusted  to  their 
care.  As  a  result  of  this  precaution,  Mr  Smart  says 
that  with  comparatively  few  exceptipns  the  children 
receive  proper  treatment  at  the  hands  of  their  em- 
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ployecs.     Many  are  treated  as  members  of  their  em-^ 
ployer  s  family  and  participate  in  the  comforts  ^jqyed 
by  them,  while  it  is-  obvious  that  where  people  ai^ 
badly  wanted  they  will  be  well  cared  for.     During  the 
year  1901,  1,256  children  were  placed  out  in  Ontario 
from  England,  and  out  of  that  number  there  were  only 
ten  cases  where  employers  were  charged  with  cruelty  to 
the  lads  they  had  taken  into  their  service    In  each  cas6 
(I  am  quoting  from  the  report  of  Mr  Kelso,  than  whom 
no  more  sympathetic  worker  among  children  exists) 
public  condemnation  was  so  pronounced  as  to  have  a  de- 
cidedly educational  effect  upon  any  who  might  be  likely 
to  ill-treat  children.     It  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  also 
that  the  great  publicity  properly  given  to  crimes  of  this 
sort  is  apt  to  lead  the  general  public  to  the  belief  that 
they  are  of  frequent  occurrence.     We  experience  the 
same  thing  here  at  home  with  our  boarded-out  childreni 
when,   through  some  lack  of  oversight,  a  child  ha^ 
been   badly  placed.      But  we  must  look  upon .  this 
publicity  as  one  of  the  advantages  of  both  systems, 
for  as  the  children  live  in  the  public  eye,  that  best  of 
all  investigators,  cruelty  is  speedily  discovered,  and  ill* 
treatment  cannot  continue  unchecked  as  has  been  the 
case  behind  the  high  walls  of  some  institutions.     Th^ 
employers  on  their  side  undertake  to  properly  clothe 
the  children,  to  provide   schooling  for  at  least  four 
months  during  the  year  imtil   the  children   reach, la 
stated  age.    Their  religious  education  and  their  attend- 
ance at  church  and  Sunday  school  is  also  stipulated 
for.     The  agency  inspects  the  children  thus  placed  out 
at  varying  intervals,  but  never  less  than  once  a  year^ 
until  they  are  eighteen  years  old  (indeed  the  kindly 
relationship  often  continues  even  after  marriage,  and 
is  practically  a  life  friendship)  ;  they  are  also  inspected 
annually  by  the  Government  inspector,  who  must  have 
access  to  the  reports  made  by  the  agency's  inspector 
in  each  case.     These  reports  are  carefully  kept  so  that 
the  life-history  of  the  child  may  be  at  once  available 
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on  inquiry.  Copies  of  these  reports  are  alsb^  %ri« 
home  to  the  Guardians  to  whom  the  children  •  were; 
chargeable.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  Acts  passed^ 
by  the  Legislative  Assemblies  of  Ontario,  Manit<i>'ba,' 
^nd  Quebec,  which  regulate  and  safeguard  the  immigfr^-* 
tion  of  children  in  those  provinces.  All  three  Acts  are 
very  similar,  and  quotations  from  one  will  serve  for  &l\' 
The  main  difference  between  those  of  Ontario  and 
Manitoba  is  that  in  the  latter  province  inspection  by 
the  society  is  not  insisted  on  after  the  immigrant  is 
sixteen  years  of  age ;  in  Ontario  it  is  compulsory  up  to 
the  age  of  eighteen.  Among  other  things  the  Acts 
provide  that  no  society  shall  be  authorised  td  carry  on 
the  work  of  immigration  unless  it  maintains  a  perma- 
nent home  where  children  may  be  received  before 
being  placed  out,  or  during  any  change  of*  place,  or 
under  any  other  circumstances  which  would  make  a 
return  to  it  advisable.  By  an  amendment  passed  by 
the  Legislature  in  April  1900,  all  English  Children's 
Receiving  Homes  in  Ontario  we^e  exempted  from 
taxation,  a  substantial  proof  of  the  sympathetic  attitude 
of  this  State  toward  child  immigrants.  Every  sociefty 
authorised  to  carry  on  immigration  work  is  to  be  'sub- 
ject  to  the  supervision  of  an  inspector,  who,  at  least 
four  times  a  year,  andoftener  if  required  by  thie  Minister 
to  do  so,  shall  inspect  the  work  of  the  society,' reporting 
thereon  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor.  Every  society 
shall  keep  a  careful  record  of  the  name  of  the  child  im- 
migrant, its  age,  the  name  and  address  of  the  parentis 
or  guardians  or  persons  from  whom  the  society  received 
it,  the  name  and  address  of  toy  person  having  from 
time  to  time  the  custody  of  the  child,  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  agreement  entered  into  with  such 
persons  on  placing  out  or  apprenticing,  and  any  other 
particulars  as  the  inspector,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Minister,  may  desire  to  have  on  record.  Grave  penal- 
ties are  imposed  on  any  one  unlawfully  removing  a 
child  from  its  foster  home,'  on  the  people  with  whom 
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It  is  placed  if  they  ill-tfeat  it  or  overwork  it,  or  if  tjhey 
fail  to  give  notice  immediately  to  the  guardian  society 
should  the  child  of  its  own  will  leave  the  foster  home. 
Should  any  emigrated  child  within  three  years  of  its 
arrival  in  Canada  become  a  charge  upon  the  funds  of 
any  municipality  or  province,  or  be  dependent  Up6n 
private  charity,  the  Gt>vemment  inspector  may  require 
the  agency  which  emigrated  the  child  to  pay  the  cost 
of  its  maintenance,  and  should  he  see  fit,  to  return  it 
to  England. 

These  are  some  of  the  more  important  provisions 
of  these  excellent  Acts,  framed  not  only  to  protect 
Canada  from  the  immigration  of  unsuitable  children, 
but  also,  as  I  am  sure  you  will  agree,  to  very 
thoroughly  protect  the  children  who  come  to  find  a 
home  in,  to  help  build  up  and  to  share  in  the  prosperity 
of  the  Dominion. 

3.  The  Cost  of  the  System. — While  it  is  not  well 
to  judge  of  any  system  from  its  financial  side  alone,  in 
these  days  of  burdened  ratepayers,  economy  will  find  a 
place  at  the  Council  Board.  The  total  outlay  in  send- 
ing a  child  to  Canada  never  exceeds  ;^20;  in  many 
cases  a  lower  sum  is  sufficient.  This  includes  the 
charge  for  inspection  niade  by  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment, which  must  be  paid  down  before  the  emigration 
takes  place.  It  includes  also  the  fee  for  inspection 
made  by  the  emigration  agency.  Thus  for  one  pay- 
ment of  j^20  a  child  is  removed  altogether  from  the 
pauper  ranks,  and  has  given  it  abundant  opportunities 
for  attaining  a  degree  of  independence,  impossible  of 
reach  on  this  side  the  Atlantic.  The  cost  of  a  child  in 
one  of  the  big  Poor  Law  schools  of  the  Metropolis 
averages  ;^30  (1  know  of  a  case  where  it  reaches  the 
sum  of  ;^4o)  per  annum,  in  Metropolitan  Village  Com- 
munities £2>1  P^r  annum  (though  in  some  it  is  much 
higher).  In  Scattered  Homes  the  cost  varies  (through 
local  conditions)  between  £\(>  arid  £2/^  per  annum, 
and    when    boarded    out    a    child    costs    the    IState 
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jClh  i^s,  8d  per  annum.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore, 
tp^  emigfation  is  the  least  costly  of  the  various 
sy^e^is,  its  initial  expenditure  being  also  its  total  out- 
lay. But  its  social  economy  is  of  a  higher  order, 
inasmuch  a3  it  is  more  blessed  to  save  a  soul  alive 
than  to  3ave  nioney,  and  to  take  pains  in  cutting  off 
an  entail  of  pauperism  is  an  act  of  that  love  which 
covers  a  multitude  of  sins. 

4'.  Now  as  to  the  Objections  raised  to  the  System. — 
Owing  to  mistakes  in  the  past,  arising  partly  from  a 
lack  of  organisation  and  partly  from  the  work  of  un- 
desirable agencies,  there  is  no  doubt  that  grave  and 
regrettable  failures  among  emigrated  children  took 
place.  These  have  left  on  many  minds  so  deep  a 
distrust  of  the  system,  that  some  are  not  inclined  to 
cbrtvince  themselves  by  inquiry  of  the  careful  and 
complete  administration  which  pertains  to-day. 

It  is  said  ^hat  we  are  sending  away  our  best 
material,  enriching  Canada  as  it  were  to  our  own 
detriment.  Were  all  our  physically,  mentally,  and 
morally  fit  children  sent  out,  there  would  indeed  be 
so^ne.  cause  for  this  complaint,  but  we  have  to  re- 
member that  a  comparatively  small  number  of  the 
54,493  C4n  be  emigrated,  even  were  emigration  much 
more  largely  practised  than  it  is  at  present,  and  I 
would  venture  to  point  out  that  a  much  more  important 
consideration  than  the  feeling  of  either  country  is  the 
welfare  of  the  child.  Why  should  we  cripple  its  lot 
because  it  is  strong  and  healthy,  and  give  it  over  to 
those  influences  from  which  it  has  been  the  object  of 
all  its  early  training  to  remove  it }  We  are  fond  of 
speaking  of  England  as  the  mother  of  nations;  then  we 
must  be  willing  for  her  to  do  a  mother  s  part — send 
those  able  to  contend  with  the  world  out  in  it,  and 
keep  those  in  need  of  care  and  protection  within  the 
shelter  of  the  home. 

There  is  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  many  Guardians 
that  they  are  not  doing  right  in  sending  children  away 
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from  their  own  personal  care  and  oversight,  but  the 
best  of  real  parents  are  bound  to  recognise  that  on 
occasion  the  welfare  of  the  child  depends  on  its  re- 
moval from  direct  parental  oversight  in  order  that  its 
future  may  be  assured.  Having  chosen  with  every 
care  and  inquiry  the  society  to  whom  they  commit  a 
child,  they  should,  I  think,  trust  it  to  carry  out  its 
work  conscientiously — not  that  the  Guardians*  care 
of  the  child  then  ceases.  Continuous  and  minute 
reports  of  it  should  be  required,  and  every  means 
taken  by  correspondence  ancl  otherwise  to  keep  it  in 
touch. 

A  complaint  is  often  made  that  the  reports  of  the 
various  emigration  societies  are  belated ;  that  if  all  is 
not  well  with  the  child.  Guardians  only  hear  of  it  when 
it  is  too  late  for  them  to  interfere  on  its  behalf.  I 
believe  there  is  some  ground  for  this  complaint,  and  I 
would  venture  to  suggest  that  the  Children's  Committee 
of  any  Board  should  make  it  their  business  to  see  that 
full  reports  reached  them  at  proper  intervals.  It  has 
been  recently  stated  by  a  Guardian  experienced  in  and 
thoroughly  approving  of  emigration,  that  he  believed 
the  non-arrival  of  these  reports  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  had  not  been  asked  for,  and  that  they  would 
have  been  sent  with  regularity  at  quarterly  intervals 
had  such  a  request  been  made. 

At  a  recent  conference  of  London  Guardians,  held 
to  consider  the  subject  of  child  emigration,  it  was 
thoi^ht  it  might  be  desirable  for  Boards  to  unite  in 
forming  an  agency  of  their  own,  and  to  have  Receiving 
Homes  of  their  own  in  Canada,  While  this  would 
secure  the  continued  custody  of  the  children  to  the 
Guardians,  it  would  allso  mean  for  the  children  a  con- 
tinued connection  with  Poor  Law,  which  emigration,  as 
it  is  to*day,  happily  removes,  and  we  cannot  but  feel 
that  it  would  be  serviceable  before  taking  any  steps  of 
this  kind  to  tryjf  some  arrangenient  might  not  be  made 
with  the  tnistwqrthy  experienced  agencies  already  in 
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existence,  with  all  their  machinery  laid  down  and  in 
working  order,  as  to  maintaining  a  closer  touch  with 
children  emigrated  through  their  means,  for  that,  after 
all,  is  the  only  thing  that  could  be  secured  by  the  plan 
suggested,  while  its  disadvantages  present  themselves 
vividly  to  many  minds. 

5.  Advantages  of  the  System. — We  have  seen  that 
transplantation  for  some  Poor  Law  children  is,  humanly 
speaking,  their  one  chance.  It  is  no  small  thing  to  be 
lifted  out  of  a  sad  past  into  an  entirely  new,  healthy 
atmosphere,  where  to  any  likely  boy  or  girl  a  respect- 
able and  respected  independence  is  the  minimum  of 
attainment.  Under  no  other  method  is  this  so  possible 
as  by  emigration  to  Canada. 

There,  work  is  abundant,  food  plentiful ;  the 
labourer  is  not  only  worthy  of  his  hire,  but  he  gets 
it,  and  under  these  conditions  the  influence  of  bad 
parentage,  low  physique,  degraded  relatives,  and  in- 
herited tendencies  to  shiftlessness  and  vagrancy,  yield 
to  the  healthier  environment,  for  to  row  with  the 
stream  instead  of  perpetually  struggling  against  it, 
leads  to  the  salvation  of  some  characters.  The  uses 
of  adversity  are  sweet,  doubtless,  but  it  is  a  fact  that 
too  much  of  one  flavour  destroys  the  appetite.  All 
lovers  of  children  know  that  to  be  happy  a  child  must 
feel  that  it  is  wanted,  that  it  must  have  liberty  and 
change,  must  exercise  its  God-given  power  to  do  and 
to  dare.  In  no  way  is  this  really  possible,  except 
through  the  natural  life  of  the  home,  which  came  into 
fashion  when*  the  world  began,  and  being  a  divine,  and 
not  a  merely  human  plan,  shows  no  sign  yet  of  wearing 
out.     Another  advantage,  therefore,  which  it  is  im- 

Eossible  to  emphasise  too  strongly,  is  the  natural  free 
ome  life  which  emigrated  children  enjoy. 

For  girls,  a  wider  choice  of  callings  than  that 
offered  by  the  one  sphere  of  domestic  service  presents 
itself;  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  our  Poor  Law  g^rls  are 
almost  invariably  placed  in  service,  it  is  by  no  means 
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every  one  who  is  fitted  for  the  trying  duties  of  such  a 
position.  In  Canada  women  are  still  scarce,  so  that  the 
vocation  of  marriage,  also,  is  an  open  one.  Emigrated 
girls  usually  marry  well  and  enjoy  a  very  different  posi- 
tion to  that  attainable  through  marriage  in  England. 

As  a  rule,  the  boys  on  arrival  are  placed  out  on 
farms,  but  if  on  the  expiration  of  the  agreement  which 
is  entered  into  by  the  agency  with  the  farmer,  a  boy 
should  choose  to  take  up  a  trade  or  change  his  occupa- 
tion, he  can  do  so  with  ease.  "  Our  boys  are  to  be 
found  in  nearly  all  the  walks  of  life,"  writes  a  reliable 
emigration  ^ent,  **and  while  the  majority  of  them 
remain  on  the  farms,  others  after  a  while  learn  different 
trades,  and  others  having  saved  money  take  a  course 
at  a  business  college  and  enter  mercantile  life." 

When  an  elder  boy  has  saved  a  little  money,  he  is 
able  to  take  up  a  free  homestead.  In  Manitoba,  on 
the  Russell  Farm,  which  is  one  of  the  centres  of  Dr 
Bamardo's  work  for  elder  lads,  when  such  an  one  has 
saved  fifty  dollars,  he  may  take  up  a  free  homestead, 
and  the  farm  manager  builds  a  house  for  him  on  it, 
and  supplies  provisions  and  farm  machinery,  the  lad 
paying  back  the  cost  by  easy  instalments.  During 
the  present  year  in  connection  with  one  agency  alone, 
five  widowed  mothers,  three  of  whom  were  inmates  of 
Workhouses,  have  been  sent  for  by  their  prosperous 
sons  in  Canada.  "  In  a  country  with  so  many  de- 
veloped and  undeveloped  resources  as  Canada,  people 
know  that  the  poor  of  to-day  may  be  the  rich  of  to- 
morrow. It  is  no  country  for  the  indolent ;  every bpdy 
wtM'ks,  and  labour  is  respected  next  to  commanding 
ability  ;  every  man  has  a  chance." 

The  Chairman  of  one  of  our  Metropolitan  Boards 
of  Guardians  visited  Canada  in  August  last,  and  I  can 
find  no  words  more  fitting  with  which  to  conclude  this 
paper  than  those  in  which  he  pictures  the  country  as  he 
saw  it :  '^  I  am  most  favourably  impressed  with  Canada 
and  the  Canadians ;  the  social  conditions  are  higher  than 
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in  England  ;  they  have  a  splendid  system  of  education, 
and  no  surplus  or  waste  population,  while  the  room  for 
expansion  is  unlimited  :  beyond  this  it  is  a  country  in 
which  there  is  practically  no  drinking,  and  what  this 
means  can  only  be  understood  by  those  who  see  the 
people." 


DISCUSSION. 

Rev.  A.  B.  Tebb,  C,C.  (of  Winlaton,  member  of  the  Gateshead 
Board  of  Guardians),  who  was  the  invited  speaker,  said  Miss  PUlp 
had  really  left  him  nothing  to  say.  He  had  been  very  much  im- 
pressed with  the  paper.  There  was  no  more  serious  problem  than 
that  of  how  to  do  the  best  for  the  pauper  children.  Guardians  all 
felt  now  that  it  was  a  highly  desirable  thing  to  remove  them  from  the 
influences  of  the  Workhouses,  and  the  various  methods  of  boarding 
out  and  Cottage  Homes  had  been  tried,  the  latter  at  Gateshei^,  with 
success.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  worked  splendidly,  and  the  results  jie 
thought  would  be  most  satisfactory.  Sheffield  had  adopted  the  idea 
of  Scattered  Homes,  and  he  hoped  the  day  would  soon  come  when 
no  Board  would  keep  the  children  in  the  House.  Now  this  emigra- 
tion scheme  was  to  supplement,  not  to  supplant,  these  efforts. 
Canada  was  a  wonderful  country,  of  enormous  size,  capable  of 
Jceeping  and  feeding  one  hundred  millions,  and  now  had  no  more  than 
six  millions  population.  The  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  said  they 
wanted  men  and  women-^they  had  everything  else.  For  his  own 
part,  he  wpuld  not  remove  the  children  to  that  country  simply 
because  it  was  cheaper  to  do  so,  and  would  enable  them  to  get  rid 
of  their  responsibilities,  but,  other  things  being  equal,  it  should 
courit  that  die  cost  was  less  than  that  of  keeping  them  at  home. 
The  most  important  point  was  that  they  were  entirely  removed  from 
their  surrotmdings.  In  the  Cottage  Homes,  if  the  relatives  were 
within  measurable  distance,  they  sought  to  waylay  the  children,  and 
tried  to  pollute  their  young  minds.  In  Canada,  too,  they  were  giVen 
what  Emerson  termed  the  highest  and  noblest  occupation.  Adam 
b^an  life  as  a  fanner,  and  the  man  who  farmed  was  nearest  to  nature  if 
not  to  God.  The  children  had  a  reasonable  chance  of  succeeding 
in  life.  .  Whilst  here  in  England  nearly  every  walk  of  life  was  almost 
crowded  out,  there  in  Canada  there  was  a  great  and  growing  demand 
for  workers,  and  they  could  find  good  wages.  In  1893  th^  Gateshead 
Guardians  sent  some  ten  or  twdve  boys  out  to  Canada.  They  had 
all  done  well.  Their  Clerk,  Mr  Craighill,  read  letters  from  some  of 
them  only  a  short  while  ago.  One  dated  from  MoUnft  Forest,  20A 
May  1903,  ran : — •*  DesLr  Sir, — I  received  your  very  kind  letter,  and 
1  must  ssiy  I  was  surprised.    It  was  the  first  letter  I  got  from  England 
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since  I  left.    I  like  the  country  very  much.    Now  the  biggest  miniber 

of  men  and  boys  are  going  west^  and  it  leaves  them  very  scarce  here, 

and  good  boys  are  wanted,  and  men  too.    The  right  kind  can  get 

good  wages  here.     I  have  done  very  well  since  I  came  here,  and 

have  saved  money. — John  Sinclair."     Another  letter  was'  from 

Fergus,  Ontario,  23Td  May  1903,  and  ran : — "  Dear  Sir,-— I  write 

you  a  few  lines  to  let  you  know  how  I  am  getting  along  at  present. 

I  have  never  heard  from  my  brother  for  a  year."    This  broiler  went 

out  at  the  same  time,  and  it  was  a  comcidende  that  Mr  Craightll 

should  get  letters  from  them  both  at  practically  the  same  time.     "  I 

wrote  him  several  letters,  but  got  no  answer  yet.     I  hardly  know 

where  he  is  this  summer,  but  I  am  going  to  Mr  Richard  C.  Scott 

through  the  summer.     I  like  living  here  alt  right.     It  is  a  good 

healthy  country.     I  have  never  been  sick  since  I  came.    The  wages 

are  pretty  high  this  summer.     I  am  getting  180  ddHlars  a  year  with 

Mr  M*AlHster.     I  left  Mr  Hastings  this  spring  for  good,  and  don't 

intend  to  work  for  him'  any  more."    Evidently,  said  the  speaker,  ^s 

was  a  country  which  inspired  independence.     "  I  am  going  to  'buy  a 

farm  soon,  and  if  we  watch  ourselves  we  shall  be  all  right,  and  1 1  am 

going  to  save  all  I  can  now.    I  would  like  if  you  would  write  out 

home.     I  forget  their  address,  and  how  did  you  know  where  I  was 

and  my  friend  is?    I  forgot  to  write  sooner,  and  I  did  not  know 

where  to  write.     I  should  have  had  the  address  with  me,  but  I  had 

not  much  time  to  wait.     It  has  been  very  dry.     If  we  don't  get  ntin 

the  crops  will  be  very  light  here.     It  fs  a  good  deal  colder  otit  here 

in  the  winter,  and  we  hardly  do  without  mits,  but  it  is  a  good  deal 

warmer  out  there  than  here."    The  boy  signed  hifnself  "  Mr  TriOMA's* 

SmcLAiR,  c/o  Wm.  M'AlHster,  Fergus,  Ontario."    The  servant  was 

the  mister,  the  master  was  plain  William.     (Laughter.)     Writing 

from  Mount  Horeb,  on  i8th  May  1903,  another  boy  said: — "Dear 

Sir, — I  received  your  letter  on  16th,  and  was  pleased  to  hear  frorti 

you  and  the  old  land,  as  many  days  have  passed  since  I  left.     But 

there  is  one  thing  that  I  felt,  and  that  was  when  my  only  sister  died. 

She  had  an  insurance  on  her  life,  and  I  never  got  any  trace  of  it;  only 

when  some  of  my  friends  sent  me  some  papers  to  sign  it  over  to  them, 

and  I  would  not.    I  never  got  any  trace  of  it.    If  you  would  see  about 

it  and  let  me  know  I  would  be  very  muth  obliged.     She  dfed  about 

six  or  seven  years  ago.     I  was  the  only  heir  to  the  insurance.     I  left 

it  in  the  hands  of  the  home,  but  I  could  not  get  any  account  of  it. 

You  ask  me  about  the  country.     Well,  it  suits  me  fine.     I  am  doing 

well,  and  have  the  best  of  health.     Times  were  never  so  good  before 

in  this  country.     I  would  advise  all  the  boys  to  come  out  here  that 

can,  but  large  boys  are  preferable  to  small  ones — say  about  sixteen 

years  old  and  older.     If  you  could  send  out  some  boys  that  old  they 

would  do  well.     We  get  wages.     The  first  four  or  five  years  I  was 

small,  and  had  to  learn  how  to  do  the  work,  and  my  wages  were  not 

large,  but  now  T  am  getting  good  wages,  and  am  saving  about  100 

dollars  a  year.     Let  me  know  if  you  are  sending  any  more  boys  out 
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here,  and  aee  about  the  iasurance  and  oblige. — Gxorgx  BomA 
Mount  Horeb,  Ontario."  According  to  the  old  Book,  weot  oa  Mr 
Tebb^  "there  is  that  gathereth,  scattereth,  and  there  is  that  scattereth 
yet  increases."  In  return  for  the  service  they  did  in  sending  these 
bc^s  ottt»  they  helped  to  produce  the  things  we  needed  in  this  country,, 
helped  on  the  expansion  of  the  Enipirei  assisted  in  the  effort  to  make 
it 'produce  all  its  own  resources.  While  he  would  take  from  any 
country  whatever  was  serviceable,  we  all  had  feelings  of  kinship  for 
our  own  -colonies  as  for  our  own  countries,  and  this  feeling  with  these 
boys  would  become  a  source  of  strength  and  a  defence  to  the  old 
country — their  love  for  it,  instead  of  diminishing,  developed — their  feel- 
ing of  patriotism  deepened  and  grew  stronger.  The  patriotism  based 
on  sentiment  was  stronger  than  any  based  on  fiscal  arrangements. 
Germans,  Dutch,  Austrians,  Russians,  were  all  going  out  to  Canada* 
and  it  WAS  as  wdl  that  as  many  of  our  own  should  go  as  possible. 
When  curious  eyes  might  look  upon  this  stuxdy  old  English  oak  that 
had  spread  its  branches  so  far,  and  the  axe  be  uplifted  to  cut  it  down, 
fkom  the  mouths  of  those  boys  they  had  sent  to  that  fiar-off  clime 
wouU  come  a  message  to  strike  terror  to  our  foes — 

''  Woodman,  spare  that  tree,  touch  not  a  single  bough. 
In  youth  it  sheltered  me,  I  will  protect  it  now.**    (Applause.) 

. ,  R^ev.  .Canon  Curwen  (Whitehaven)  said  it  was  a  most  admirable 
papei;,.;»nd.one  for  which  they  should  be  deeply  thankful.  In  his 
owp  opinion  emigration  was  a  field  they  could  not  fail  to.  find  the 
Ipenefit  of,  and, during  a  considemble  number  of  years  they  had  only 
one  girl  returned  on  their  hands  because  she  developed  epileptic  fits. 
Otherwise  they  had  most  favourable  accounts  of  all  the  children  they 
sent  9Ut.  ^t  was  very  pat;hetic  and  touching  to  read  the  way  the  girls 
spoke  of  their  adopted  homes.  They  generally  used  the  terms  fath^ 
2^1d  mother.  One  girl  wrote,  "  My  father  has  given  me  a  pony ; " 
another,  "  My  mother  has  given  me  a  heifer."  They  all  wrote  in 
such  a  happy  tone  that  he  felt  they  must  be  on  the  right  track  in 
sending  the  children  out  to  a  country  where  there  was  unlimited 
power  of  development.  The  expense  was  not  so  great  as  keeping 
them  at  home  for  one  year.  With  only  the  Workhouse  to  look  to 
as  their  homes,  children  fell  into  evil  ways  and  gravitated  back,  so 
that  often  they  found  three  or  four  generations  all  brought  up  in  the 
Workhouse ;  but  when  once  they  went  to  Canada  they  were  on  the 
highroad  to  independence  and  certain  success.  The  difficulty  of 
getting  the  parents'  consent  was  great.  Some  children  consented, 
and  at  the  last  moment  the  parents  got  them  to  withdraw  their  con- 
sent. He  presumed  that  in  the  case  of  adopted  children  the 
Guardians  had  the  power  to  send  them  out,  but  he  was  not  sure 
whether  in  taking  them  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  our  own  Courts  they 
were  not  exceeding  their  powers.  The  Secretary  of  State  had,  he 
noticed,  power  under  the  Act  of  1891  to  grant  an  order  in  the  case 
of  a  child  who  had  not  been  deserted,  and  if  such  power  was  avail- 
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abte  he  thought  it  should  be  utjilised,  aud  that  Guardians  who  had 
not  yet  attempted  this  experiment  should  do  so>    (Hear,  hear.) 

Re?.  F^her  BoyRKE  (Wigton,  Cumberland)  said  he  h^d  heard 
of  th^  admirable  results  in  sending  out  children  to  that  vast  territory, 
which  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  declared  was  capable  of  feeding  one  hun- 
dred millions  and .  had  less  than  six  millions  of  population.  The 
children  who  w^e  sent  must  be  free  from  all  disease,  must  be  willing 
to  go,  and  parents  or  guardians  must  have  due  notice  of  the  intention 
to  emig)nte  them.  The  expense,  he  had  heard  it  stated,  was  jQ2o. 
But  he  had  seen  it  put  even  so  low  as  ^13 — j£4  for  outfit,  ^5. 
2S.  6d.  for  travelling  expenses,  and  ^2.  17s.  6d.  for  visitation  and 
inspection  fees.  Blunders  had  undoubtedly  been  made  in  the  past, 
but  these  had  now  bet^n  reduced  to  a  minimum,  for  no  farmer  or 
mistress  was  allowed  to. engage  a  boy  or  girl  until  they  could  produce 
very  satisfactory  assurances  in  regard  to  their  character  and  standing. 
Ontario  vras  undoubtedly  the  best  for  children.  There  they  received 
higher  wages.  Boys  still  of  school  age  received  6  dollars;  from 
twelve,  13  dollars  a  year,  18  dollars  for  second  year,  24  for  third  year, 
and  so  on.  At  the  end  of  his  apprenticeship  a  boy  would  have  jQis 
in  the  bank  to  bis  credit  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  could  apply  to 
the  Dominion,  and  acquire  a  quarter  section  of  160  acres,  rent  free 
in  perpetuity,  and  an  advance  on  reasonable  terms  to  enable  him  to 
build  a  wooden  house.  Dr  Barnardo  and  others  condemned  the 
idea  of  sending  boys  and  girls  to  Canada  without  proper  training, 
apd  he  believed  tluit  in  the  case  of  girls  from  sixteen  to  eighteen 
years  was  not  a  good  age,  because  they  could  no  longer  be  treated 
as  children,  and  yet  were  too  foolish  and  ine3q)erienced  to  make 
good  use  of  freedom.  Therefore  they  should  be  sent  at  a  later  or 
earlier  period.  There  was  every  protection  against  extravagance. 
The  girls  were  visited,  and.  it  was  seen  that  they  carefully  saved  their 
w^es  as  in  the  case  of  boys.  From  thirteen  to  sixteen  years  they 
were  already  worth  40  to  60  dollars  a  year,  their  value  rising  rapidly. 
Where  in  this  country  thev«  would  receive  ^12  to  jCi6  a  year,  in 
Canada  they  would  g^t  jC^o  to  jQzs  a  year.  There  was  a  Girls' 
Home  in  Winnipeg  where  girls  who  wanted  situations  or  were  out  of 
situations  could  spend  their  time,  and  the  managers  of  that  institution 
said  tbe  best  time  for  girls  to  emigrate  was  between  the  age  of 
eighteen  a^d  twenty-five  years*  Cases  were  exceptiorial  where  girls 
did  not  succeed.  There  were  no  class  distinctions  to  be  found  in 
Canada;  success  depended  entirely  upon  their  own  energy  and  in* 
dustry,  and  as  a  ri^le  they  were  eminently  successful 

Mr  Just,  who  attended  the  Conference  in  place  of  Mr  W.  T.  R. 
Preston,  Commissioner  of  Enugration,  to  give  any  information,  ex- 
plained the  difference  between  the  provincial  and  federal  constitutions, 
and  said  it  was  the  federal  regulations  which  controlled  emigration, 
and  the  provincial  governments  still  further  defined  the  restrictions. 
It  was  not,  he  would  like  to  say,  because  emigration  was  undesirablei 
but  was  simply  an  e3y)r^iQn  of  the  public  conscience  in  regard  to 
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the  protection  of  the  interests'  of  children.  Ontario,  for  instance, 
looked  after  the  children  to  protect  them  against  themsehres  and 
against  other  people  by  means  of  many  Acts,  to  safeguai^  children, 
making  it  illegal  for  any  under  fourteen  years  to  work  in  fectories, 
illegal  to  supply  ihtoxicating  liquor  to  any  under  twenty-one,  tobacco 
to  any  under  eighteen  years,  or  any  under  sixteen  years  to  frequent 
billiard  saloons,  making  it  unlawful  to  take  gbods  in  pledge  from  any- 
one under  fifteen  years,  and  so  on.  The  homes  of  the  children  who 
went  out  were  almost  invariably  upon  farms.  That  was  the  great 
industry  of  the  country,  and  not  only  was  it  the  most  healthy,  but  it 
led  to  independence  most  rapidly.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  or  nine- 
teen, years  the  savings  of  the  children  passed  from  the  legal  cqntir6l 
of  the  Government,  and  enabled  them  in  two  or  three  years  to  become* 
self-supporting.  England  should  really  wake  up  to  the  advahtages  of 
Canada.  The  United  States  and  the  countries  of  the  cbntinent  of 
Europe  were  perfectly  alive  to  its  great  advantages,  and'tmtil'  this' 
year  the  emigrants  from  other  cotintries  greatly  exceeded  the  English 
contingent.  Under  the  Child  Protection  Act  orphanages  had  almost 
ceased  to  exist,  and  it  was  found  better  to  get  homes  for  the  Children 
— better  for  the  children,  and  a  great  advantage  arid  economy  to  Che 
couhtty.  *     ' 

Mr  Jenner-Fust  (Local  Government  Board  Inspector)  said  on  the 
7th  of  July  this  year  the  Local  Government  Board  on  this  stibject  issned 
a  circular  to  Boards  of  Guardians  stating  that  it  was  desirable,  if  prac-' 
ticable,  that  Boards  should  obtain  the  consent  of  parents  to  emigrt- 
tion,  but  in  any  particular  case  where  this  consteWt  Was  refused,  the 
Board  would  be  pHepared  to  consider  whether  under  the  special  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  an  order  should  be  issued  authorising  the 
expenditure  on  emigration,  the  Guardians  undertaking  that  the  child 
should  be  brought  back  in  the  event  of  a  successful  appeaVtoaCotnt 
of  Summary  Jurisdiction  as  provided  in  the  Act. 

Mr  George  H.  Hogg  (Tynfemouth)  said  this  qiiestibn  Was  a  very 
pressing  one.  In  his  own  Union  they  had  established 'a  Boys'  Aid 
Association  to  help  boys  sent  out  of  the  Workhouse  as  apprentices. 
It  was,  he  continued,  very  plea^nt  to  heat  how  satisfactory  had  been 
the  results  attending  emigration,  and  he  could  not  help  approving  of 
it  with  reasonable  safeguards,  and  provided  that  the  Guardians  wefe 
kept  in  touch  with  the  boys,  either  by  correspondence  of  the  kind 
Mr  Tebb  had  read,  or  by  periodical  reports.  The  conditions'  of  life 
for  boys  were  growing  more  stringent,  and  it  Was  not  easy  mider 
Trade  Union  regulations  to  get  them  apprenticed.  At  their  own 
Workhouse  what  struck  him  in  the  industrial  examination  was  the 
good  equipment  of  the  girls  for  domestic  service,  but  the  boys  seemed 
to  have  no  advantages  of  learning  any  trade.  In  that  very  find 
institution,  the  "Wellesley"  training  ship,  when  the  boys  were  restored 
to  their  friends  at  the  age  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  they  frequently 
fell  into  the  old  ruts.  If  they  could  exercise  gentle  pressure  to  have 
them  sent  away  to  Canada,  how  mudi  better  it  would  be  for  them. 
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Early  next  yea^  he  intetided  to  visit  Canada  to  attend  the  Fifth  Anndal 
Congress  of  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  he  meant  to  utilise  the 
advantages  offered  by  the  Dominion  to  delegates  to  see  something 
Of  its  great  industrial  resources.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Murray' l(Tynemouth)  said  he  was  somewhat  divided  between 
the  boardmg-out  system  and  emigration.  But  the  boarding-out 
system  kept  them  at  home.  Children  could  not  forget  their  parents, 
however  bad  they  were,  and  he  doubted  the  advisability  of  taking 
them  away  for  evtr.  In  his  opinion  the  boarding-out  system  was 
still  the  best. 

Mrs  R.  Silence  Watson  (Gateshead)  said  after  hearing  Miss 
Philp's  paper  they  should  all  b^  mdre  inclined  to  emigrate  the 
children.  Boys  had  been  chiefly  referred  to,  but  she  considered  that 
the  emigration  of  girls  was  just  as  important,  especially  in  a  country 
whctfe  the  sexes  were  already  so  greatly  disproportionate.  It  was  not 
advisable  to  makfe  that  disproportion  greater  still.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Knowing  the  dangers  of  the  drinkit^g  customs  for  our  children,  she 
was  particularly  iitipressed  with  the  regulations  which  obtained  in 
Canada,  and  she  thought  it  particularly  desirable  that  they  should  go 
early  and  grow  up  with  those  tender  and  intimate  relations  which  had 
been  spoken  of.  It  was  most  interesting  to'leam;  in  relation  to  some 
boys  who  had  gone  out,  that  they  had  sent  home  for  their  widowed 
mothers.  So  often  did  they  find  in  Poor  Law  administration  an 
otter  want  of  parental  affection  and  hlial  feeling,  that  this  feature  of 
the  reports  from  abroad  she  thought  was  most  pleasing.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr  C.  B.  P.  BosANQUET  (Alnwick)  inquired  whether  the  Boards 
of  Guardians  sent  the  children  out  themselves  or  did  so  through 
voluntary  agencies  ?  ' 

Mrs  Fraser  (Tynemouth)  said  in  the  case  of  children  sent  to 
service  in  this  country,  it.  nearly  always  filtered  out  that  they  came 
frorti  the  Workhouse.  She  also  thought  extreme  care  should  be 
taken  in  sujpervising  the  correspondence  of  undeserving  relatives  at 
home  to  the  children  abroad,  for  the  children  were  often  claimed  by 
people  they  had  never  heard  of  for  years.  In  Canada  they  lost  all 
taint  of  their  former  surroundings  and  were  recognised  as  good  as 
any  one  else,  and  as  a  movement  towards  eradicating  pauperism  she 
deemed  it  important;  particularly  as  it  also  tended  to  economy  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  James  Lowrv  (Local  Government  Board  Inspector)  said 
however  they  might  view  this  question,  the  weight  of  evidence  was 
certainly  on  the  side  of  emigration.  Here  and  there  it  might  be 
found  in  particular  cases  that  it  was  not  suited,  but,  broadly  speaking, 
splendid  results  had  been  obtained ;  and  of  those  who  were  sent  out, 
watched,  trained  from  year  to  year,  regularly  visited,  90  per  cent,  at 
least  had  been  absolutely  successful.  Evidence  of  that  kind  year 
after  year  must  convince  them  that  the  system  adopted  was  one  of 
the  best.     On  the  cognate  question  of  the  care  of  children  his  own 
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▼ieiF  was  that  they  should  be  absolutely  removed  from  the  oiain  build* 
ii^  of  the  Workhouse,  at  any  rate  after  the  age  of  three  years,  before 
they  had  formed  any  other  habits  than  those  of  drinking  milk.  If 
they  wanted  object-lessons  they  need  only  go  to  the  Gateshead 
Guardians'  Homes  at  Shotley  Brieve,  or  see  those  the  Newcastle 
Guardians  are  building,  and  others  he  might  name.  (Hear,  hear,) 
He  had  been  assured  by  those  who  knew  the  children  before  their 
removal  that  they  could  scarcely  believe  they  were  the  same  children, 
so  great  was  the  change  wrought  by  the  open  air  of  their  surroundings 
and  apart  from  the  influences  of  the  Workhouse.  They  were  ab- 
solutely removed  from  its  taint,  away  from  the  sights  they  often  saw, 
from  the  language  they  too  often  heard,  and  from  a  thousand  and 
one  things  detrimental,  morally  as  well  as  physically.  In  the  ele- 
mentary schools  they  mixed  with  other  children,  and  the  teachers 
declared  that  the  brightest,  most  intelligent,  the  cleanest  and  most 
regular  attendants  of  their  pupils  came  from  these  homes.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Influences  of  that  kind  made  and  moulded  characters, 
because  not  only  were  they  passing  through  all  the  stages  of  educa- 
tion, but  they  imbibed  all  the  spirit  of  family  life  in  the  homes  they 
Uved.ii>  with  their  fosterrparents,  supervised  by  a  superintendent  and 
his  wife.  Sho^ld  they  not  take  one  step  further  and  finish  the 
process?  Boys  and  girls  of  suitable  age  and  physique  should  be 
emigrated,  saved  from  the  evil  that  haunted  their  original  homes. 
They  ^would  then  complete  a  splendid  system.  Mr  Hogg  had  spoken 
of  the  '*  Wellesley"  training  ship.  He  had  seen  and  admired  it,  and 
the  Northumberland  Homes  at  Whitby  as  well,  where  Mr  Hogg 
vFff^ld  see  the  boys  half  their  time  being  taught,  and  half  their  time 
practically  ei^ged  in  the  work  of  making  boots.  Boys  so  trained, 
accustomed  to  mix  with  other  boys,  were  admirable  subjects  out  of 
which  they  might  hope  to  strengthen  the  country  by  digging  deeper 
the  basis  of  Empire  abroad.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  Samuel  Adams  (Auckland)  asked  if  there  was  any  associa* 
tion  for  sending  boys  out  to  work  on  the  land  in  this  country  ? 

The  President — I  am  not  aware  of  any  such  association. 

Mr  Adams  said  he  thought  such  an  organisation  would  be  of  use. 

A  Delegate — You  move  that  one  be  formed.    (Laughter.) 

Mr  LowRY  said  that  in  Liverpool  they  used  to  have  applications 
for  the.  fishing  industry  but  none  for  agriculture. 

Rev.  Canon  Walker  (Hon.  Sec)  said  there  was  not  sufficient 
work  in  agriculture. to  employ  the  youths  of  country  villages  all  the 
year  round,  and  for  that  reason  they  had  to  seek  regular  work  in  the 
towns.  There  was  no  dearth  of  child  labour,  but  such  a  society  as 
that  suggested  by  Mr  Adams  would  And  it  had  no  work  to  do. 
(Laughter.) 

Mr  Greener  (Newcastle)  asked  how  it  was  that  the  complaint 
was  so  often  made  that  they  could  not  find  labourers  for  the  farms 
in  England  ? 

Rev.  Canon    Walker — Because    they    cultivate    the    land  in 
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Canada  and  want  iQore  labour,  while  in  England  a  lazge  area  is  under 


Mr  Jonathan  Esrdale  (Tynemouth)  said  be  was  inclined  to 
oppose  this  strong  desire  to  get  rid  of  our  strongest  and  healthiest 
children  by  sending  them  out  to  Canada,  and  moreover  breaking 
the  link  between  the  child  and  its  blood  relations.  He  went  on  to 
say  that  since  ladies  have  come  on  to  Boards  of  Guardians  the  con- 
dition of  the  children  had  very  greatly  improved,  and  the  great 
demand  for  domestic  servants  at  home  should  n^ake  them  pause 
before  they  sent  their  best  girls  to  Canada. 

Rev.  Father  Simmons  (Prudhoe)  said  that  in  the  Hexham  district 
they  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  boys  plrlced  from  the  Workhouse  at 
very  reasonable  wages.  He  was  inclined  to  discourage  &ny  idea  6f 
indiscriminate  or  wholesale  emigration.  A  boy  of  parts  would  make 
his  way  in  this  country  just  as  well  as  in  Australia  or  any  other 
colony.  They  had  as  a  striking  instance  Mr  Will  Crooks,  M.P. 
for  Woolwich,  and  another  case  at  Morpeth  of  a  boy  who  was 
allowed  by  the  Guardians  to  continue  his  education,  matriculated  at 
London  University,  and  was  now  a  (qualified  schoolmaster.  Other 
things  being  equal,  emigtution  was  a  very  excellent  scheme,  but 
discrimination  Md  judgment  must  be  exerdsied  by  the  Guardians. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Murray  (Hexham)  did  not  see  that  it  followed  that  they  were 
going  to  send  the  most  intelligent  boys  to  Canada.  Properly  con- 
ducted, the  scheme  would  doubtless  prove  useful,  but  in  the  Hexham 
Board  they  had  no  trouble  in  getting  boys  placed.  The  demand  was 
greater  than  the  supply.  At  the  same  time  he  quite  believed  this 
country  was  getting  too  small  for  boys  and  girls,  ^nd  probably  there 
was  a  better  chance  for  steady  and  industrious  boys  than  they  coul,4. 
get  at  home.  In  this  country  we  were  nearly  crushed  out  with 
people. 

Mr  Armstrong  (South  Shields)  said  they  were  all  a^ware  that  the 
pressure  of  the  populations  in  the  towns  was  bringing  about  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  physical  degeneration.  Well,  agriculture  was  still  tb^ 
greatest  industry  in  this  kingdom,  and  there  was  a  dearth  of  labovuv 
Could  they  not  do  something  in  a  missionary  enterprise  in  the 
Cottage  Homes  to  foster  the  idea  of  sending  n)any  of  the  children 
back  to  the  land  and  restore  to  some  extent  the  physique  of  the  rac^  ? 

Mr  Richard  Mayne  (Chairman,  Newcastle  Board  of  Guardian^) 
said  he  was  afraid  they  were  in  danger  of  running  to  extremes 
in  these  questions.  He  had  at  first  a  certain  amqunt  of  prejudice 
against  emigration,  but  since  hearing  Miss  Philp's  paper  he  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  for  certain  children  it  would  be  the  best  thing 
possible.  They  had  certainly  food  for  reflection.  At  their  pew 
Homes  these  children  wouki  go  in  for  gardening  and  kindred  pur- 
suits, yet  Canon  Wall^er,  who  oi^t  to  know,  declared  they  were 
not  wanted  on  the  land.  Letters  were  constantly  appearing,  ii^ 
slack  times,  on  the  want  of  men  for  the  Is^nd,  and  he  b^d  greal) 
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sympathy  with  the  suggestion  that  children  should  M  tndrtedfor 
agricultural  pursuits. 

Mr  Murphy  (Chester-le-Street)  said  the  landlords  were  respon- 
sible for  the  present  state  of  things.  There  was  plenty  of  room  in 
this  country,  and  he  was  glad  to  see  that  the  ideas  of  John  Ruskin  were 
making  headway.  Still  under  present  conditions  he  was  not  opposed 
to  emigration,  and  he  thought  they  need  not  send  the  children  any 
further  than  his  own  country  of  Ireland,  and  so  bring  about  that  most 
desired  union  of  hearts.     (Applause  and  hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Edward  Gill  (Kendal)  said  some  of  the  points  in  Miss 
Philp's  paper  had  been  put  forward  with  a  good  deal  of  winsome 
subtlety.  (Laughter.)  He  noticed  that  our  colonies  only  took  the 
healthiest  and  best,  yet  at  all  our  [>orts  we  practically  announced, 
"  Foreign  rubbish  may  be  shot  here.**  While  they  were  interested  in 
this  question  of  sending  our  children  to  Canada^  might  they  not  as 
Guardians  try  to  do  something  to  stop  this  immigration  which  brought 
so  much  destitution  into  the  country  and  burjiened.  the  rates  i^. 

Mr  CouLSON  (South  Shields)  asked:  if  there  ij^ere  oertaiiji  recogr 
tiised  societies  undertaking .  ^e  caxe  of  emigiatipg  children  }   -         , , . 

Mr  Thompson  (Blyth)  said  the  balance  of  opioion  must  sunely 
be  in  favour  of  giving  the  children  the  better  opportunities  they  hftfl 
in  Canada.  There  was,  he  thought,  a  difficulty  about  bringing  them 
back  again  if  they  wanted  to  do  aow  As  to  employing  more  people 
on  the  land  in  this  country,  that  could  only  be  done  1:^  prohibiting 
the  use  of  machinery,  and  he  did  not  think  any  of  them  would  be 
prepared  to  advocate  a  return  to  hand  labour. 

The  President,  in  summing  up,  said  the  discussion  had  been 
ihteresting,  if  a  Httle  wide  of  the  subject,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
admitted  the  importance  of  the  question  of  the  emigration  of  pauper 
aliens  raised  by  Mr  Gill.  Unfortunately  the  Guardians  could  only 
administer  the  law  as  they  found  it.  This  question  of  emigmtion^he 
reminded  them,  only  referred  to  orphan  and  deserted  children.  The 
only  thing  against  it  was  this  sentiment  in  regard  to  blood  relations. 
These  blood  relations  were  a  curse  to  the  children.  He  remembered 
when  they  were  going  to  emigrate  their  children  at  Gateshead,  some 
anxious  and  eager  blood  relations  turned  up,  and  in  cross-examina- 
tion they  had  to  confess,  in  one  case,  that  in  the  case  of  boys  who 
were  seven  and  nine  years  of  age  they  had  not  Inquired  after  them 
for  more  than  five  years.  In  response  to  that  admirable  circular  from 
the  Local  Government  Board  they  determined  to  trace  the  course  of 
these  children,  and  they  found  that  all  had  done  well  and  were  a 
credit  to  the  country.  He  had  no  doubt  if  these  children  had  been 
got  hold  of  by  their  blood  relations  they  would  very  likely  have  had 
them  in  the  Workhouse  again.  Where  there  were  o^nings  for  boys 
at  home  and  no  vile  or  vicious  relations,  he  would  ^y  by  all  means 
keep  them  at  home,  but  such  cases  were  really  excepHonal.  (Hdar, 
hear.)    In  conclusion  he  felt  sure  that  he  could,  on  behalf  of  the  Con- 
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ference,  tender  its  best  thanks  to  Miss  Philp  for  her  admirable  paper. 
(Applause.) 

Miss  Philp,  in  reply,  said  that  Father  Bourke's  figures  as  to  the 
cost  were  quite  conect,  but  she  had  preferred  to  give  the  maximum 
expense.  She  admitted  that  it  was  riot  wise  for  any  child  to  go 
straight  from  a  Poor  Law  school  to  Canada.  There  should  be  some 
special  training  before  departure.  In  regard  to  the  emigration  of 
girls  over  twelve  yeai^,  these  cases  it  was  recognised  required  special 
oversight,  and  as  a  general  rule  the  business  of  emigration  was  carried 
out  by  the  emigi^^ition  agencies,  and  it  was  best  to  engage  the  services 
of  recognised  societies  for  this  purpose.  Doubtful  inquiries  should 
always  be  sent  through  these  societies,  so  that  no  dubious  communi- 
cations should  reach  the  children. 

Conference  then  adjourned  for  luncheon. 

On  resuming  in  the  afternoon  Mr  John  Oxberry  read  his  paper  on 
"  Out-Relief,  with  Special  Reference  to  Medical  Relief." 


OUT-RELIEF,     WITH      SPECIAL     REFER- 
ENCE  TO   MEDICAL    RELIEF. 

By  Mr  JOHN   OXBERRY, 


A  GOOD  deal  of  valuable  energy  is  sometimes  expended 
in  criticising  and  condemning  the  Poor  Law,  but  what- 
ever fault  may  be  found  with  things  as  they  are,  and 
•whatever  plans  of  refortn  may  be  advocated,  the  Poor 
Law  Guardian's  supreme,  and  apparently  endless,  task 
of  relieving  distress  must  be  attended  to.  And,  despite 
what  social  and  political  theorists  may  say,  such  Con- 
ferences as  this  afford  substantial  evidence  that  no 
body  of  men,  engaged  in  the  management  of  local  affairs, 
can  be  more  desirous  than  Guardians  are  of  gaining  an 
intelligent  gra^  of  the  duties  they  have  undertaken 
to  perform,  none  tries  more  assiduously  to  find  out 
what  course  is  best  to  pursue  in  the  numerous  difficul- 
ties that .  have  to  be  faced  and  overcome  by  Relief 
Committees.     •  ' 

To  t^e  earnest  student  of  Poor  Law  subjects^  not 
tb^  least  disquieting  of  the  many  problems  that  are 
waiting, to  be.  solved,  is  that  of  medical  relief  and  its 
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effect  on  other  forms  of  relief.  Though  it  has  often 
been  pointed  out,  I  am  not  sure  that  the  gravity  of  the 
issues  underlying  this  matter  is  sufficiently  appreciated, 
and  my  chief  aim  to-day  will  be  to  try  and  persuade 
those  not  already  convinced  that  indiscriminate  medical 
relief  is  as  demoralising  in  its  effects  as  any  other  kind 
of  relief  given  without  care. 

Luckily,  in  the  urban  divisions  of  Northern  England, 
we  are  not  so  hampered  and  perplexed  by  this  medical 
relief  question  as  Guardians  and  their  officers  appear 
to  be  in  some  other  parts  of  the  country.  One  reason 
for  this  is  the  system  that  has  long  existed  in  coal- 
mining districts,  of  the  workmen  agreeing  to  allow  a 
small  weekly  or  fortnightly  sum — ninepence  per  fort- 
night it  is  now — to  be  deducted  from  their  earnings  by 
the  colliery  proprietors,  aixi  in  return  for  this  they,  and 
their  wives  and  children,  become  entitled  to  the  services 
of  the  colliery  doctor.  Another  reason  is  the  prevalence 
of  the  medical  club  system.  And  a  third  and  very 
important  factor  are  the  numerous  friendly  societies. 
These  societies  have  a  strong  following  in  the  North  of 
England,  and  fumiish  us  with  a  striking  illustration  of 
what  working  men  can  do  for  themselves.  They  pro- 
vide their  members — most  of  whom  have  no  other 
capital  but  their  own  hands — with  the  means  of  effec- 
tually guarding  their  independence  when  disease  comes 
to  deprive  them  of  their  powers  of  labour.  It  is 
exceedingly  gratifying  to  know  that  there  are  so  many 
of  our  north-country  workmen  blessed  with  prudence 
and  foresight  enough  to  voluntarily  pay  the  weekly 
sum  entitling  them  to  help  in  their  time  of  trouble. 
Friendly  societies  are  splendid  investments  for  the 
provident,  and  deserve  every  encouragement  that 
does  not  interfere  with  their  independence,  or  clash 
with  their  character  as  mutual  aid  societies* 

In  our  larger  towns  dispensaries  and  infirmaries  do 
a  huge  work  in  reducing  the  number  of  possible  appli- 
cants for  parochial  mfedical   aid,  and  the  generosity 
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exhibited  by  some  of  our  most  expert  physicians  in 
giving  the  poor  the  benefit  of  their  superior  skill  and 
advice  without  fee,  or  at  a  merely  nominal  charge,  ought 
not  to  be  overlooked.  Thanks  to  the  arrangements 
referred  to,  and  to  the  forethought  of  the  better  class 
of  working  men,  as  shown  by  their  support  of  co-opera- 
tive societies,  building  societies,  and  savings  banks, 
the  number  of  applications  for  medical  relief  in  northern 
.Unions  is  reduced  to  proportions  relatively  insignificant 
when  compared  with  the  total  amount  of  sickness  that 
exists  amongst  wage-earners.  But  its  relative  insignifi- 
cance— though  it  may  incline  us  to  regard  it  lightly — 
does  not  alter  the  character  of  medical  relief,  nor  check 
the  evil  results  which  may  flow  from  a  laxity  in  giving  it. 
Medical  relief  is  essentially  the  same  as  any  other  form 
of  relief.  To  uphold  it  money  is  compulsorily  taken  from 
one  man  and  given,  as  a  gratuity,  to  another.  This 
can  only  be  justified — like  other  relief — on  the  ground 
that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  avert  suffering.  It 
comprises  the  free  attendance  of  a  doctor  during  illness, 
together  with  the  supply,  at  the  public  expense,  of 
such  medicines,  stimulants,  appliances,  or  nourishment 
as  the  medical  needs  of  the  patient  demand. 

Under  the  present  conditions  of  society  it  is  no 
doubt  of  vital  importance  that  such  a  provision  should 
be  maintained.  The  deserving  sick  poor — those  whose 
misfortunes  are  clearly  not  of  their  own  makings- 
ought  to  have  both  our  aid  and  our  sympathy,  and 
even  the  undeserving  require  our  care  when  disease, 
though  it  may  have  been  self-induced,  has  rendered 
them  helpless.  The  law  of  the  land  recognises  this, 
and,  broadly  speaking,  has  laid  down  the  same  regula- 
tions for  the  granting  of  medical  relief  as  apply  to  other 
kinds  of  assistance  from  parochial  authorities.  The 
fundamental  principle  is  the  same — destitution.  Guar- 
dians are  empowered  **  to  provide  medical  aid  for  all 
persons  who  are  really  destitute."  A  very  compre- 
nensive  meaning  is  sometimes  attached  to  the  word 
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destitute,  and  sometimes  a  very  restricted  one,  but, 
for  practical,  working  purposes,  we  may  take  it  in  the 
present  instance  to  imply  that  the  applicant  is  destitute 
of  the  means  of  providing  for  himself  at  the  time,  what 
his  sufferings  require  should  be  provided  for  their  cure 
or  alleviation. 

Pain  and  poverty  combined  are  stern  and  austere 
teachers.  Some  of  those  who  seek  the  help  of  the 
Poor  Law  may  merit  the  punishment  their  own  errors 
have  inflicted  upon  them.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
Divine  government  of  the  world  is  cruel  if  it  is  cruelty 
to  make  people  feel  the  consequences  of  their  own  act 
But  while  we  recognise  the  disciplinary  benefits  that 
may  accrue,  it  is  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  our 
common  humanity  to  allow  preventible  suffering  to 
continue.  Unfortunately  this  feeling  is  often  taken 
advantage  of  by  the  improvident  and  the  cunning. 
Amongst  the  applicants  for  medical  relief  from  the 
Poor  Law,  just  as  amongst  those  who  crowd  to  seek 
assistance  at  our  dispensaries  and  infirmaries,  it  is  safe 
to  say  there  are  many  who  might,  if  they  would,  pay 
for  advice,  or  at  least  afford  to  join  a  doctor's  club. 
They  prefer  to  impose  upon  the  benevolent,  or  upon 
the  ratepayers.  In  an  Appeal  lately  issued  by  the 
London  Hospital  for  funds,  it  was  mentioned  that 
162,147  out-patients  had  been  dealt  with  in  the  year 
1902,  that  so  many  millions  of  pills  and  so  many  tons 
of  cough  lozenges  had  been  administered,  and  that  so 
many  miles  of  bandages  had  been  used  at  that  one 
institution.  Did  all  these  patients  really  need  money, 
or  its  equivalent,  money's  worth,  from  charity  ?  It  is 
no  doubt  impossible  in  these  huge  public  hospitals  to 
discriminate,  but  all  the  same  it  is  a  lamentable  fact 
that  this  promiscuous  mode  of  dealing  out  gifts  is  one 
of  the  most  blighting  of  the  influences  that  are  re- 
tarding the  growth  of  self-help  and  manly  independence. 
Men  are  allured  by  such  methods  to  expect  aid  from 
.others  rather  than  to  rely  upon  thetnselves ;  to  lie  and 
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cheat  if  need  be  to  obtain  it,  and  to  look  upon  thrift  as 
an  unnecessary  and  foolish  sacrifice.  To  eradicate  this 
demoralising  tendency  ought  to  be  the  goal  of  our 
efforts.  Individual  reform  must  be  the  basis  of  every 
other  reform  which  touches  or  affects  man's  conduct, 
and  in  every  transaction  connected  with  either  private 
charity  or  public  relief  it  should  be  our  chief  aqd 
constant  aim  to  elevate  character,  to  stimulate  in- 
dustry and  self-reliance,  and  to  shrink  from  doing  any- 
thing that  is  likely  to  promote  an  enervating  depend- 
ence on  Government  bounties,  and  doles  from  the 
puUic  purse.  He  is  not  the  best  friend  of  the  working 
man  who  seeks  to  diminish  the  need  for  self-help.  He 
is  the  greatest  foe  to  the  development  of  a  higher 
standard  of  life,  and  thought,  and  honour,  in  workings 
class  circles,  who  persuades  men  to  look  to  local 
authorities  for  succour  and  support,  rather  than  to  their 
own  self-denying  and  resolute  endeavours. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  applicants  for  medical  orders 
in  my  relief  district  are  people  or  their  dependants,  who 
are  already  in  receipt  of  out-relief.  They  look  upon 
the  attendance  of  the  parish  doctor  as  a  matter  of  right, 
and  are  justified  in  doing  so,  seeing  that  the  Guardians 
have,  theoretically  at  least,  admitted  them  to  be  desti- 
tute persons,  and  as  such,  entided  to  have  their 
necessities  relieved.  Unluckily  their  children  are 
insensibly  imbibing  a  lesson  which  must  have  a  perni- 
cious effect  upon  weak  and  shiftless  characters.  I  ndeed 
this  inevitable  contamination  of  children  is  one  of  the. 
most  depressing  features  of  Poor  Law  work.  I  do  not 
wish  to  lay  undue  stress  on  the  point.  A  praiseworthy 
pride,  or  shall  we  call  it  a  natural  or  inherited  stalwart- 
ness  of  disposition  in  many  of  the  children  of*  the 
better  class  of  out-relief  recipients,  asserts  itself  in  after- 
life, in  spite  of  the  adverse  influence  which  arises 
from  contact  with  the  Poor  Law.  In  a  very  large 
number  of  cases  no  evil  results  follow,  and  so  long  as 
out-relief  is  restricted  to  the  really  worthy,  no  appreci- 
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able  harm  is  likely  to  be  done.  I  have  widows  on  my 
books  who,  I  feel  certain,  are  striving,  as  vrell  as  they 
know  how,  to  inculcate  the  virtues  of  independence, 
industry,  and  moral  rectitude  in  their  children,  not 
merely  by  word  of  mouth,  but  by  their  own  example. 
Their  houses  are  so  clean  and  tidy  that  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  visit  them.  Whatever,  with  the  means  at  their 
cbmmand,  they  can  do  to  make  their  children  grow  up 
into  good  citizens,  they  are  doing.  But  we  have  too 
many  instances  of  the  ill  consequences  that  have 
ensued  in  other  cases,  to  warrant  us  in  entirely  ignoring 
the  unwholesome  influence  of  an  early  familiarity  with 
parochial  relief  upon  the  character  of  a  child  who  has 
a  mother  of  another  and  opposite  type  to  that  I  have 
just  mentioned. 

Quite  recently  a  smart*looking  and  fairly  well- 
dressed  girl  of  twenty  came  to  my  office  to  apply  for 
an  order  for  the  doctor  to  attend  her  for  some  slight 
ailment.  A  stranger  would  assuredly  have  expressed 
astonishment  at  seeing  such  an  applicant  come  and,  in- 
the  most  cool  and  matter-of-course  wiay,  ask  for 
assistance.  To  me  there  was  nothing  surprising  in  the 
application.  For  ten  or  twelve  years  her  parents  had 
befen  paupers.  She  had  learned  the  road  to  th^  relief 
department  when  she  was  a  girl,  and  she  had  not  for- 
gotten it.  In  Gateshead  we  have  a  salutary  rule 
forbidding  children  to  come  near  the  relief  offices,  and 
so  far  as  is  practicable  we  insist  upon  this  being  carried 
out.  The  better  class  of  persons  in  receipt  of  out- 
relief  recognise  the  wisdom  of  this  rule,  and  seldom 
violate  it  But  there  are  others,  and  the  girl's  parents 
were  of  them,  who  will  sacrifice  the  well-being  of  their 
own  children  rather  than  submit  to  personal  incon- 
venience. This  girl  and  her  parents  I  mention  a; 
types.  They  are  not  alone,  and  it  was  this  type  I  had 
in  view  when  I  spoke  of  the  contaminating  influence 
that  out-relief  may  exercise.  It  is  so  easy  to  give 
relief,   it   is   so  difficult  to  foresee  the  consequences 
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winch  follow,  that  we  need  not  wonder  theit  blunders 
are  sometimes  made.     Btat  to  me  one  thing  is  clear. 
Out-relief  is  a  privilege,  not  a  rights  and  should  only 
be  bestowed  upon  those*  who-  are  truly  worthy  of  it. 
We;  who  are  familiar  with  Relief  Committees  and  their 
way,  must  often  hkve  heard  the  hollow  plea,  **Give' 
the  old  man  a  half-a-crown  a  weeic,  it  is  cheaper  than 
sending  him  into  the  Workhouse."     If  we  could  confine^ 
the  effects  of  our  action  to  the  individual,  the  argument* 
might  be  worth  listening  to,  but  the  true  economist  is 
not  content  to  look  only  at  that  which  is  immediately 
before  his  eyes.     He  knows  that  there  are  ulterior 
results  which  may  more  than  counterbalance  thfe  ap-^ 
parent   cheapness   of    bestowing'  out-relief    upon  an 
unworthy  applicant.     In  the  Poor  Law,  as  in  every-' 
thmg,   that  which   we   do  solely   because   it   isi  th©^ 
cheapest,  often  proves  in*  the  long  run  to  be  by  far  the 
most  expensive.     The  question  of  the  cost  a  certain, 
line  of  policy,  will  entail  is  a  very  important,  hut  not 
the  most  important  consideration.     In, dealing  with 
out-relief  the  vital  point  is  not  what  effect  will   this: 
have   upon   the   pockets  of  the  ratepayers,  but  wh^f» 
effect  will  it. have  on  the  character  of  the  people  q( 
this   generation   and  of  the  gei^erations  that  are  to 
come«     A  policy  tha^t  tepds  to  debilitate  chara,cter  is 
dear  at  any  price.     It  is  better,  for  the  comnronwealth 
that  a  thousand  pounds  should  be  spent  in  preventing, 
pauperism  than  that  five  hundred  pounds  should  be 
spent  in  spreading  it. 

It  is  a  truism  to  say  that  if  out-relief  is  given 
recklessly,  and  without  scrupulous  examination  into  all 
the  surrounding  circumstances,  it  is  not  detrimental  to 
the  recipient  alone.  It  may  infect  and  debase  a  neigh- 
bourhood. Let  a  doctor  recommend  nourishment  to  a 
nesident  of  one  of  the  lower  courts  or  alleys  of  our  towns. 
The  case  may  be  urgent,  and  nourishment  absolutely 
essential,  and  removal  to  the  Workhouse  hospital  im- 
possible.    The  moment  the  relieving  officer  has  givem 
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the  order  for  nourishment  the  neighbours  get  to  kno^» 
and  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  within  a  week  or  two 
there  will  be  additional  applicants  from  the  same  court 
or  alley,  whose  hope  it  wUl  be  that  they  too  may  be 
able  to  persuade  the  doctor,  by  an  exaggerated  account 
of  their  circumstances  or  sickness,  to  give  them  a  like 
recommendation.  In  the  slum  districts  of  Gateshead 
this  has  been  frequently  exemplified,  and  is  a  proof  of 
the  polluting  spell  that  pauperism  has  upon  individuals 
prone  to  thrifdessness,  and  ever  ready  to  seize  an 
excuse  of  getting  something  for  nothing.  In  1885 
legislators  persuaded  themselves  that  medical  relief 
was  different  to  ordinary  relief,  and  should  not  carry 
disfranchisement.  In  some  respects  it,  perhaps,  is 
different^  but  the  general  experience  of  relieving  officers 
who  have  had  to  work  a  slum  district  will  bear  me  out 
when  I  declare  that  as  a  pauperising  influence  it  is  as 
powerful  an  agency  as  any  other  form  of  relief. 

When  medical  relief  is  applied  for  in  confinement 
cases  particular  care  is  needed  On  the  one  hand  there 
is  the  danger  that  might  arise  if — even  in  a  case  where 
the  need  for  parochial  aid  was  dubious — the  help  asked 
fbr  were  delayed  or  denied.  On  the  other  hand,  to 
give  it  too  readily  is  to  hold  out  a  temptation  to  those 
who  can  afford  to  do  without  it.  It  has  been  held  that 
an  order  for  medical  attendance  at  a  confinement  should 
only  be  given  by  way  of  loan,  and  that,  in  cases  where 
the  destitution  was  clearly  found  to  exist,  the  claim  for 
payment  should  be  remitted  by  the  Guardians,  but 
that  in  all  other  cases  payment  should  be  enforced. 
Theoretically  this  seems  an  excellent  plan,  but  that 
it  is  so  seldom  followed  proves  that,  in  actual  practice, 
there  are  obstacles  to  the  enforcement  of  the  claim 
which  render  it  difficult  to  carry  ouL 

In  my  own  district  the  applications  for  relief  during 
confinement  are  not  numerous.  It  is  a  district  largely 
inhiibited  by  btma-fide  workmen— men,  I  mean,  who 
rieally  work  while  they  are  able;  and  most  of  their  wives 
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contrive  to  provide  for  an  event  that  can  be  foreseen.  In 
the  lower  and  more  congested  portions  of  Gateshead, 
where  the  wife  is  frequently  the  breadwinner  of  the 
house,  applications  are  more  numerous.  Investigation 
has  more  than  once  proved  that  an  individual  of  the 
loafer  type  has  actually  left  his  wife,  when  the  time  for 
her  confinement  drew  near,  with  the  view  of  relief  being 
applied  for  by  her,  on  the  ground  that  she  had  been 
deserted  by  her  husband.  In  one  Gateshead  case 
where  out-relief  had  been  given  and  a  warrant  issued, 
the  husband,  when  arrested  and  brought  before  the 
magistrates,  tried  to  escape  punishment  by  declaring 
that  his  wife  was  a  party  to  his  going  away,  and  that, 
therefore,  he  could  not  be  said  to  have  deserted  her. 
In  some  measure  for  the  purpose  of  putting  a  stop  to 
this  practice,  but  chiefly  because  in  the  majority  of 
desertion  cases  the  wife  was  found  to  be  blameworthy 
as  well  as  the  husband,  out-relief  to  deserted  wiVes 
was  put  a  stop  to  by  the  Guardians  of  Gateshead 
Parisri  some  years  ago,  and  only  the  Workhouse 
offered  in  all  such  cases.  In  individual  instances  this 
rule  may  operate  harshly,  but  the  general  eflFect  has 
been  decidedly  beneficial,  and  applications  from  deserted 
wives  have  become  much  less  common.  And  I  believe 
they  would  be  still  further  diminished  if  power  were 
given  to  the  magistrates  to  deal  with  men  who  neglect 
to  support  their  families,  or  who  fail  to  pay  for  their 
maintenance,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  can  deal  with 
a  father  under  the  Bastardy  Acts,  or  as  they  now  have 
the  power  of  dealing  with  parents  under  the  Industrial 
Schools  Act.  For  a  relieving  officer  to  prove  the 
earnings  of  a  man  who  purposely  abstains  from  earning, 
is  manifestly  impossible,  and  an  astute  loafer  need 
have  little  difficulty,  under  present  conditions,  in  getting 
his  family  kept  at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers  without 
punishment.  I  can  do  no  more  here  than  merely 
indicate  the  evil,  but  in  these  days,  when  so  much  is 
being  done  for  other  people's  children,  it  is  more  than 
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fever  essential  that  parents  who  shirk  their  parental 
responsibility,  should  be  dealt  with  by  law  in  a  much 
more  drastic  fashion  than  is  possible  at  present  to  deal 
with  them,  and  Guardians,  in  reckoning  up  the  reforms 
needed  for  a  more  effectual  carrying  out  of  their  duties, 
ought  not  to  overlook  this  matter. 

Guardians  cannot  have  daily  meetings  to  consider 
applications,  and  the  giving  or  withholding  of  medical 
relief,  therefore,  becomes  to  a  large  extent  a  matter  for 
the  doctor  and  the  relieving  officer  to  deal  with  accord- 
ing to  their  separate  or  combined  judgments.  They 
have  both  responsibilities  towards  those  who  seek 
medical  aid  from  the  parish.  They  both  participate 
in  deciding  what  course  it  is  best  to  pursue  in  the 
cases  that  occur  between  the  meetings  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  if  the  best  results  are  to  be  secured,  alike 
for  the  poor  who  are  being  attended,  and  for  the  rate- 
payer who  is  paying  for  that  attendance,  there  must 
DC  cordial  co-operation  between  the  two,  and  frequent 
consultations.  So  much  depends  upon  the  judgment 
of  the  medical  officer  that  too  great  a  stress  cannot  be 
laid  on  the  need  there  is  for  selecting  a  good  man,  and 
marking  it  worth  his  while  to  stay  when  once  he  has 
been  chosen.  I  am  not  a  medical  officer,  and  can 
speak  without  being  suspected  of  magnifying  the  im- 
portance of  his  duties.  How  important  these  duties 
are  from  the  purely  medical  point  of  view,  goes  without 
saying.  He  should  have  both  skill  and  sympathy. 
But  there  is  another  aspect  of  a  medical  officer*s 
qualities  that  a  relieving  officer  is  interested  in,  and 
that  Guardians  ought  not  to  lose  sight  of.  Has  he  a 
keen  eye  for  the  detection  of  the  malingerer  and.  the 
waster  ?  Many  people  make  it  their  sole  aim  in  life  to 
impose  upon  others,  ^nd  a  medical  officer  who  recog- 
nises that  there  are  such  people,  ai>d  who  has  an 
instinct  for  discovering  them,  is  an  invaluable  assistant 
to  the  Guardians  in  the  proper  administration  of  thie 
Poor  Law,  just  as  one  who  scatters  his  recommenda- 
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tions  for  nourishment  broadcast — who  cannot,  when 
necessary,  utter  a  very  emphatic  No — may  prove  a 
serious  hindrance. 

It  has  been  customary  of  late  to  speak  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  framers  of  the  Poor  Law.  as  effete,  and 
altogether  out  of  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  times. 
Their  golden  rule  was  that  the  rate-receiver  should 
not  be  placed  in  a  better  position  than  the  humblest 
ratepayer.  To  me  this  seems  an  unimpeachable  pre- 
cept. Fair-play  demands  it.  To  disregard  it  is  to 
commit  a  gross  injustice  on  those  ratepayers  who  have 
to  struggle  hard,  and  live  frugally  to  make  both  ends 
meeL  And  surely  in  deciding  upon  our  line  of  action 
in  this  matter,  we  ought  to  consider  the  provident  as 
well  as  the  improvident;  those  who  nobly  struggle 
against  adversity  and  maintain  their  independence,  as 
well  as  those  who  sink  beneath  misfortune,  and  tamely 
accept  a  pauper's  fate.  The  dominating  principle  of 
the  framers  of  the  Poor  Law  was  that  the  poo»r  should 
be  trained  to  help  themselves,  and  every  day's  experi- 
ence that  I  gain  in  Poor  Law  work,  serves  but  the 
more  strongly  to  convince  me  that  the  only  way  to 
eliminate  pauperism  and  its  accompanying  evils,  is  tp 
make  all  our  minor  aims  subservient  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  one  great  object. 
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Mr  Gbqrge  H.  Hogg  (Tyoemouth),  who  was  the  invited  speaker, 
said  the  two  questions  of  out-relief  and  of  medical  relief  were  closely 
coooected,  and  there  was  no  system  more  liable  to  abuse,  and  the 
newly  elected  Guardian  who  came  to  the  exercise  of  his  duties  with 
a  we^c  head  and  warm  heart  would  frequently  regard  the  relieving 
officers  as  the  very  antithesis  of  kindliness  and  charity.  It  was  satis- 
bctory  to  note  that  during  the  last  half-century  pauperism  had 
decreased  by  fully  one-half,  that  diminution  being  largely  in  outdoor 
relief,  but  accompanied  by  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  number  of 
iadoor  paupers.  Yet  at  the  same  time  they  had  to  face  the  fact  th^t 
30  per  cent,  of  the  populatipo  over  sixty-^ve  years  of  age  were  in 
receipt  of  relief,  includling  those  in  receipt  of  medical  relief,  which 
was  supposed  to  carry  no  st^ma  now  that  it  did  not  disqualify  tl^ 
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recipient  from  the  franchise.  Yet  it  was  held  by  some  Local  Govern- 
ment officers  to  be  baneful  in  its  action  and  a  direct  incentive  to 
pauperism.  Quoting  the  Rev.  Samuel  Barnett  on  this  topic  of  out 
relief,  he  remarked  that  the  relieving  officer  was  the  almoner  of  forced 
contributions  surrounded  by  an  army  of  designing  applicants,  was 
looked  upon  as  the  Guardian  of  the  rates  rather  than  the  Guardian 
of  the  poor.  It  might  be  supposed  that  it  was  cheaper  to  give,  but 
statistics  showed  that  persistent  refusal  to  grant  out-relief  did  not 
increase  the  number  of  inmates  in  the  Workhouse,  but  rather  the 
reverse.  Indeed,  he  would  go  so  far  as  to  state  that  if  they  could 
precipitate  hereditary  influences  and  environment  from  their  human 
compositions,  the  remaining  filtrate  would  differ  but  very  little  with 
any  one  of  them.  Therefore  they  should  come  to  this  subject  with 
judicial  and  sympathetic  minds.  The  increased  strain  of  industrial 
life,  the  adoption  of  a  minimum  wage  by  the  Trades  Unions,  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act — all  these  had  shortened  the  earning 
period  of  life,  removing  the  possibility  of  making  provision  for  old 
age  much  more  difficult.  And  in  trying  old  age  pensions  in  Denmark 
in,^i892  it  was  found  after  two  years  that  benefit  funds  were  being 
broken,]^fnendly  societies  were  in  difficulties,  and  the  amounts  in  the 
savings  banks  steadily  diminished  and  squandered,  and  there  was 
also  a  general  reduction  in  wages.  That  led  him  to  consider  old 
age  pensions  an  impracticable  proposal  to  meet  the  difficulty.  Three 
years  ago  he  heard  Sir  William  Chance  animadvert  strongly  upon 
outdoor  relief,  arguing  that  it  should  be  the  exception  and  not  the 
rule,  because  it  could  never  be  made  adequate.  Imagine,  he  said, 
half-arcrown  a  week  for  any  old  man  or  woman.  It  is  always 
swallowed  up  in  rent.  In  the  following  year  the  Local  Government 
Board  issued  a  circular  directing  that  in  cases  of  aged  deserving  poor 
the  relief  should  be  adequate,  but  it  left  the  Guardians  to  decide  who 
are  aged,  who  are  deserving,  and  what  is  adequate  ?  It  had  been 
proved  at  Shrewsbury  that  out-relief  had  brought  down  the  wages  of 
charwomen  to  gd.  for  a  day  of  thirteen  hours  with  food.  Outdoor 
relief  probably  led  to  more  lying  than  anything  else,  for  many  persons 
who  would  hesitate  to  send  their  parents  to  the  Workhouse  looked 
upon  it  as  a  right.  Was  there  an  antidote  or  alternative  to  outdoor 
relief  and  medical  relief?  He  thought  there  was  to  a  considerable 
extent  if  some  other  name  could  be  substituted  for  the  Workhouse, 
such  as  homes  for  aged  British  men  and  women,  and  internal  im- 
provements effected  of  useful  but  inexpensive  furnishings  to  ^ve  it  a 
more  home-like  character.  If  some  genuine  scheme  of  classification 
were  adopted,  it  might  do  away  with  the  natural  repugnance  of  decent 
people  to  become  inmates,  and  a  real  boon  would  be  conferred,  for 
many  of  those  now  in  receipt  of  out-relief  would  gladly  avail  them- 
selves of  the  home,  and  take  refuge  from  a  life  of  worry  and  trouUe, 
and  in  not  a  few  cases  a  life  of  semi-starvation.  But  so  long  as  the 
Workhouse  retained  its  unhomeKke  surroundings,  and  the  decent 
poor  had  to  associate  with  coarse  and  foul-tongued  people,  so  long 
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wooki  foir-minded  Guardians  and  officers  deem  it  their  duty  to 
recommend  outdoor  relief.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  spoke  of  the  de- 
moralising influences  of  out-relief;  in  the  family  and  in  the  hearing 
of  the  young  the  chances  of  the  grandparents  securing  it  were  eagerly 
discussed,  where,  if  there  was  a  spark  of  manhood  or  womanhood, 
there  would  be  no  need  for  it  to  be  sought  Delicacy  of  feeling  was 
counted  out ;  it  took  its  place  as  one  of  the  things  that  must  be,  and 
was  therefofe  right.  In  the  case  of  widows  with  children,  where  the 
relieving  officer  is  satisfied  that  the  mother  is  constitutionally  weak, 
and  dd  married  couples  only  able  to  earn  a  shilling  or  two  a  week, 
should,  as  recommended  in  the  Local  Government  Board's  circular^ 
be  liberally  dealt  with,  so  that  at  least  they  should  receive  7s.  per 
week.  In  the  case  of  very  old  couples  great  care  should  be  tsdcen  to 
see  that  they  are  well. looked  after  by  their  relations  before  out-relief 
was  given.  The  same  arguments,  he  thought,  applied  to  medieal 
relief,  because  the  system  would  be  just  as  injurious  as  out-relief  were 
it  carelessly  administered,  and  a  very  large  addition  to  the  permanent 
out-relief  lists  would  ensue.  As  «  last  general  reconnnendation  he 
urged  Guardians  to  provide  themselves  with  a  little  notebook^  and 
note  the  addresses  of  occasional  removals,  and  now  and  again  visit 
the  cases  to  see  that  the  out-relief  was  well  and  worthily  administered, 
and  that  the  relieving  officer  was  doing  his  duty  without  fear  or  favour, 
putiality  or  ill-will.     (Hear,  hean) 

Rev.  Canon  Cuhwen  said  it  would  probably  be  the  experiencie  of 
many  Guardians  as  well  as  himself  that  the  medical  officer  frequently 
ordered  milk,  and  as  the  Guardians  only  met  fortnightly,  and  these 
orders  were  issued  between  meetings,  the  officer  thus  practically  ddn- 
stituted  himself  a  Guardian,  and  his  orders  were  difficult  to  check. 
By  that  means  a  great  deal  of  money  was  spent — sometimes,  he  was 
afraid,  due  to  favouritism. 

Mr  BoLAN  (Chester-le-Street)  said  in  his  district  th^  Quardi^^ns 
made  periodicstl  inspection  pf  the  cases  at  their  homes,  but  they  of 
course  experienced  th^  same  difficulty  as  Canon  Curwen,  that  the 
medical  officer's  orders  had  been  carried  out  before  they  met  at  the 
Board.  Besides,  they  had  to  accept  the  doctor's  word  that  these 
things  were  required.  But  thev  did  make  the  strictest  investigation 
mto  all  cases  coming  before  the  Board  for  out-relief,  and  they,  in 
addition,  found  the  periodical  inspection  to  answer  very  well,  as 
they  could  satisfy  themselves  of  theiir  cleanliness  and  thriftiness. 

Mr  Murray  (Tynemouth)  said  with  all  due  respect  to  the  re- 
lieving officers,  he  was  afraid  they  were  too  ready  to  believe  an 
I4)piicaiit  a  rogue  until  he  had  proved,  himself  honest.  He  preferred 
to  believe  him  honest  until  he  had  proved  him  a  rogue.  (Laughter) 
Still  he  admitted  Guardians  got  a  .rather  poor  opinion  of  family 
affection  when  they  brought  sons  before  the  Relief  Committee  add 
could  scarcely  get  is.  or  is.  6d.  a  week  from  them  towards  tlie  main- 
lenaiioe  of  their  father  or  mother.    It  was  hard,  indeed,  he  thought, 
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that  they  should  have  to  send  those  poor  old  people  into  the  Work- 
house after  they  had  struggled  hard  to  bring  up  a  family. 

Mr  Murray  (Hexham)  said  he  knew  of  one  case  of  a  woman 
addicted  to  drink,  and  the  doctor  ordered  her  a  bottle  of  stout.  He 
asked  him  why?  "Oh/'  he  said,  "she  would  not  live  without  iu" 
He  replied,  "You  had  better  let  her  die  then"  (Laughter  and  "Oh.") 
"Or,"  he  told  the  doctor,  "put  her  on  trial  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
and  then  if  you  find  she  is  going  to  die,  give  her  the  stout  again." 
(Laughter.)  In  his  Union  they  did  not  give  in  deserving  cases  2S.  6d. 
or  3S.  per  week.  They  gave  them  what  they  could  really  live  on, 
and  he  did  not  believe  in  giving  ss.  6d.  or  3s.  for  people  to  go 
on  living  in  loneliness  and  often  in  filthy,  dirty  places.  But  he 
wished  they  could  compel  paupers  to  give  more  than  twenty-four 
hours'  notice  to  leave  the  House.  They  merely  went  out,  got 
intoxicated,  and  came  back  again.  In  the  majority  of  cases  they  had 
to  deal  with — indeed  in  80  per  cent — the  cause  was  due  to  drink. 

Rev.  Father  Simmons  said  there  was  a  respectable  and  there 
was  a  degrading  poverty,  and  in  the  latter  he  classified  the  idle  and 
thriftless  who  cultivated  the  ait  of  applying  for  relief  as  a  form  of 
dishonesty.  He  had  one  case  only  a  few  weeks  ago»  where  two 
brothers,  without  any  incumbrance,  earning  ^^5.  13s.  6d.  between 
them,  refused  to  pay  is.  6d  per  week  towards  the  maintenance  of 
their  parents,  and  had  to  be  summoned  before  the  magistrates.  They 
had  not  only  a  thriftless  but  a  dishonest  class  to  deal  with,  but  he 
could  not  say  that  in  the  Hexham  Union  that  pauperism  was  al- 
together due  to  drink.  He  honestly  thought  that  teetotalism  was 
not  a  remedy  against  drunkenness.  A  better  remedy  lay  in  moderate 
drinking,  and  if  they  could  enforce  the  laws  against  adulteration  and 
secure  pure  beer.  The  present  Workhouse  system  was  of  com- 
paratively modern  growth,  and  he  was  afraid  its  necessity  would  con- 
tinue, because  in  the  keen  struggle  for  existence  the  weakest  were 
bound  to  go  to  the  wall. 

Mr  Mt7RPHV  (Chester-le-Street)  said  close  observation  had  shown 
his  Guardians  in  a  mining  district  that  the  better  they  looked  after 
a  man  when  he  was  ill  the  sooner  he  was  restored  and  off  the  rates. 
Workhouses,  it  was  true,  were  of  recent  growth,  and  it  would  be 
better  if  they  could  get  back  to  the  old  idea  in  which  people  were 
not  ashamed  to  utilise  the  religious  institutions.'  The  cause  of 
poverty,  he  went  on,  was  not  always  drink.  As  a  teetotaller  or  temper- 
ance man  of  life-long  standing  he  almost  thought  that  teetotaUsm 
tended  to  poverty.  (Laughter.)  He  had  known  "dog "-men, 
gamblers,  men  accustomed  to  lie  out,  hard  drinkers,  and  as  soon  as 
they  got  converted  and  put  on  a  blue  ribbon  they  got  lumbago  and 
had  to  use  bile  beans.  (Laughter.)  Then  they  btiffoi  to  suffer  from 
their  liver,  and  discovered  what  it  was  to  have  to  pay  doctor'^  bills. 
(Laughter.) 

Mr  Jambs  Ford  (Gateshead)  contended  that  the  relievii^  officers 
should  see  the  people  when  they  got  their  relief  at  the  offices^  and 
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siiould  visit  them  at  tbdr  homes  afterwards,  in  the  evenings  and 
on  week-ends.  Birmingham  had  a  superintendent  relieving  officer, 
something  like  a  detective.  He  thought  if  they  adopted  this  system 
in  the  northern  districts  it  would  work  well.  He  wished  to  draw 
attention  to  the  cases  where  relief  had  been  stopped  and  children 
had  not,  in  consequence,  been  to  school  for  two  years.  Every  child 
should  be  educated,  and  the  Guardians  were  in  these  cases  losing 
control  a(  the  children,  who  were  running  wild  in  the  streets,  and  who 
should,  he  thought,  be  taken  away  from  their  parents  into  the  charge 
of  the  Guardians.  If  that  were  not  done,  one  class  would  be  left  out 
of  consideration.  In  the  matter  of  medical  relief  they  had  a  good 
rule  in  Gateshead.  If  they  relieved  a  man  who  was  not  a  membN^r.of 
a  friendly  society,  he  had  to  go  into  the  hospital ;  but  if  they  were 
members  of  a  friendly  society,  they  were  relieved  at  their  own  homes. 

Mr  j£NNSR-FusT  (Local  Government  Board  Inspector)  said  he 
was  afraid  it  was  too  much  the  custom  for  Guardians  not  to  inquire 
into  medical  cases.  The  Chairman  simply  initialled  them  and  passed 
on  to  cases  of  out-relief,  and  the  relieving  officers  observing  that,  were 
net  inclined  to  inquire  into  them  too  closely.  But  they  should  always 
remember  that  medical  extras  were  not  orders  but  recommenda- 
tions, and  it  was  for  the  Guardians  to  decide  if  they  were  necessary. 
It  was  felt  to  be  a  considerable  responsibility  to  withhold  these 
extras.  He  suggested  an  easy  remedy,  that  the  Relief  Committee 
should  meet  every  week  to  revise  the  relieving  officer's  work.  If 
they  were  strict,  .as  he  ventured  to  think  they  ought  to  be,  in  giving 
medical  orders^  they  should  also  see  that  proper  medical  aid  was 
given.  When  he  was  a  Guardian  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  start  a  medical 
club.  The  medical  practitioners  fell  in  readily  with  the  scheme. 
The  subscriptions  were  fixed  at  the  small  sum  of  id.  per  week  for 
the  man,  id.  per  week  for  the  woman,  and  id.  per  week  for  the 
children,  4s,  a  year  going  to  the  doctor,  and  the  other  4d.  for 
the  working  of  the  dub.  About  800  members  were  secured,  and 
be  thought  the.fonnatiofi  of  a  club  of  this  kind  would  meet  the 
difficulty  in  purely  agricultural  districts. 

Rev.  Canon  Walker  (VVbalton)  said  the  question  of  extras  could 
be  watched  by  always  adding  the.  amount  to  the  relief,  for  when  a 
recipient  was  gettii^  7s*  6d.  or  58.  from  the  Guardians,  they  appre- 
ciated the  amount  of  relief  when  they  added  2s.  6d.  by  the  doctor's 
orders,  the  cost  of  the  extras.  An  inquiry  would  probably  discover 
that  the  addition  was  given  so  that  the  patient  might  return  to  woric 
sooner.  His  own  Union,  with  the  exception  of  Newbum  and 
Gosforth,  was  alnx)6t  purely  agricultural,  and  the  clubs  were  generally 
mining  clubs ;  but  in  the  manufacturing  districts  there  were  arrange- 
ments lor  the  attendance  of  the  medical  man  privately,  and  a  great 
deal  of  good  was  being  done  by  the  district  nurse  maintained  by 
private  subscriptiiXk  He  never  passed  a  medical,  case  without 
drawing  attention  to  it,,  and  so  far  he  tould  not  recall  more  thaA  one 
where  tbeir  doctor  ever  ordered  stimulants,  attbough  he  might 
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have  suggested  to  some  one  outside  that  a  teaspoonful  of  brandy 
would  do  So-and-so  some  good. 

'  Rev.  Canon  Waterton  (Carlisle)  said  he  thought  it  was  a  good 
suggestion  that  medical  relief  should  be  given  in  the  shape  of  loan, 
and,  moreover,  that  the  repayment  should  be  enforced.  It  would 
encourage  people  to  save,  knowing  that  they  could  not  fall  back  on 
the  rates,  but  would  have  to  pay  it  back  again. 

Mr  Thompson  (Blyth),  while  acknowledging  the  necessity  for  the 
continuance  of  out-relief,  said  what  they  had  to  seek  for  was  a  check 
upon  the  way  in  which  some  people  imposed  upon  the  relieving 
officer  or  the  medical  officer.  Many  of  those  who  received  out-relidf 
went  straight  out  and  spent  the  money  in  a  way  they  should  all 
condemn.  He  thought  Mr  Murray,  in  laying  pauperism  at  the  door 
of  drunkenness,  had  indicated  the  true  source. 

Mr  Jonathan  Eskdale  (Tynemouth)  said  there  was  such  a  con- 
glomeration of  teetotalism  that  he  felt  he  must  speak  a  word  in 
defence  of  the  unfortunate  pauper.  In  the  Tynemouth  Union  the 
cases  to  be  attributed  to  drink  were  extremely  few.  He  denied  that 
drink  was  the  cause  of  pauperism.  Proceeding,  he  said  he  did  not 
know  a  single  doctor  in  Tynemouth  who  was  a  teetotaller.  Why,  one 
of  the  delegates  even  objected  to  milk.  Surely  if  he  would  not  let 
the  pauper  have  a  glass  of  whisky  he  might  let  him  have  milk. 
(Laughter.) 

Mr  James  Lowrv  (Local  Government  Inspector)  said  they  had 
to  recognise  the  fact  that  they  had  to  give  out>relief,  and  as  intelligent 
men  they  should  try  to  dispense  it  on  the  best  system.  Where  there 
was  a  husband  who  was  too  frequently  out  of  work  his  sympathy  was 
not  greatly  with  the  man,  but  where  there  was  a  widow  with  three  or 
four  dependent  children  he  thought  the  Guardians  should  take  that 
as  a  type  of  a  particular  kind  requiring  particular  attention.  Relief 
could  be  given  in  money  or  kind,  and  he  was  sorry  to  see  that  in 
this  district  relief  was  not  given  in  kind  so  much  as  it  ought  to  be ; 
money  Was  generally  voted,  and  the  case  was,  in  the  majority  of  in- 
stances, put  on  the  list  for  twenty-six  weeks.  In  his  opinion  thirteen 
weeks  was  the  longest  that  any  case  should  go  on  for,  and  then  a 
fresh  report  should  be  called  for.  He  agreed  that  a  cross  visitor  or 
superintendent  of  relief  was  required,  because  it  was  utterly  impossible 
for  any  relieving  officer  to  visit  every  individual  case,  and  in  many 
rural  districts  the  relief  entered  weekly  was  really  paid  fortnighdy. 
In  the  case  of  a  widow  and  childmn  the  question  was  often  a^ed, 
^*  How  long  shall  we  give  her  six  shiltings  ?  "  Would  it  not  be  better 
to  make  arrangements  by  which  that  relief  coukl  be  given  twice 
weekly  instead  of  once  fortnightly?  Where  it  was  given  in  kind  it 
was  stilt  more  essential  to  give  it  at  shorter  intervals  in  order  that  there 
should  be  no  waste,  and  that  it  should  not  be  disposed  of  in  ways 
they  would  not  approve  of.  They  could  not  tell  that  relief  in  four 
or  five  hundred  cases  had  been  absolutely  distributed,  and  it  re- 
quired some  well-thought-out  properly  established  system  of  super- 
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vision.  In  regard  to  the  amount  of  relieff  the  Guardians  would,  in 
response  to  the  Local  Government  Board's  circular  on  that  question, 
raise  a  man's  allowance  to  seven  shillings.  Probably  that  man  was 
one  of  those  who  had  spent  the  greater  proportion  of  their  time  prop- 
ping up  a  public-house  comer,  or  liquidating  every  shilling  he  could 
get  down  his  throat.  Then  to  a  man  who  by  his  own  thrift,  care,  and 
sobriety  had  entitled  himself  to  say  four  shillings  a  week,  they  look 
that  into  consideration,  and  only  subsidised  him  so  that  he  should  be 
getting  seven  shiUing3,  the  same  as  the  idle  worthless  individual.  rHie 
rejoiced  that  the  Board  over  which  the  President  presided,  and  ooe 
or  two  others,  had  decided  to  do  what  the  Local  Government  Board 
desired  should  be  done  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  rejected  by  a  small 
majority  of  seven  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  had  decided  to.  ad- 
minister out-rdirf  without  penalising  the  man  for  his  sobriety,  honesty, 
and  thrift.    (Hear,  hear,) 

Mr  RiCHAJtD  Mayne  (Newcastle-on-Tyne)  said  if  they  distributed* 
rdief  in  kind  instead  of  in  mon^  be  was  convinced  it  would  be  any- 
thing but  eoMdomical.  These  poor  people  could  make  a  fevf  shillings 
go  much  further  than  the  Guardians  could.  He  was  amazed  thatr 
this  Friendly  Societies  BiH  should  be  so  mueh  belauded.  It  was 
merely  introduced  to  stave  off  the  clamour  for  old  .age  pensions,  and 
if  the  friendly  societies  accepted  it,  they  would  be  selling  their  birth-, 
right  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  As  one  deeply  interested  in  friendly 
societies  from  his  youth  up,  he  did  not  see  why  they  should  give 
preferential  treatment  to  such  members.  Why  should  they  recognise 
the  member  of  a  friendly  society  and  decline  to  recognise  thrift  in 
other  forms  ?  Many  men  were  refused  on  medical  examination,  and 
had  a  stem  lifelong  struggle  to  put  something  away  for  a  miny  day, 
and  were  the  Guardians  to  be  stopped  from  recognising  that  more 
difficult  form  of  self-denial  and  thrift  P  A  labouring  man  who  brought 
up  a  family  on  x8s.  or  20s.  a  week  was  sur^y  to  be  more  commended 
than  the  mechanic  who  out  of  ^2  a  week  had  joined  a  friendly 
society. 

Mr  Gborgb  Craiohill  (Gateshead)  said  the  House  of  Lords 
had  appointed  a  Select  Committee  to  consider  this  Bill,  and  it  would 
be  a  very  good  thing  if  Mr  Mayne  could  give  evidence  before  it 
Mr  Ford  had  pointed  out  the  course  adopted  by  the  Gateshead 
Board  in  reference  to  members  of  ftiendly  societies,  and  he  thoi^t 
theirs  was  a  very  good  rule^  and  one  which  worked  well. 

The  PRESIDBMT9  in  summing  up,  said  it  was  important  that  the . 
Guardians  in  making  appointments  should  select  medical  officers 
not  likely  to  be  easily  imposed  upon.  He  thought  also  the  practiqe 
of  handing  relief  to  children  for  their  parents  should  be  sternly  dis- 
couraged. At  Gateshead,  if  the  recipient  could  not  come,  some, 
adult  neighbour  who  was  known  had  to  attend.  He  concluded  by 
eipressing  the  thanks  of  the  Conference  to  Mr  Oxberry  for  his  paper. 

Mr  OxBEKRY  acknowledged  the  kindness  with  which  delegates 
had  listened  to  his  p9^)er.  :  •! 
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Thursday,  qth  July. 

The  President  again  presided  at  the  resumption  of  the  Con- 
ference on  the  second  and  closing  day. 

Rev.  Canon  Walker  read  a  letter  of  apology  for  nbn-atteHfdance 
from  Mr  W.  M.  Moorsom,  Local  Government  Board  Inspector. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Hon.  Treasurer,  Mr  J.  W.  Gibson,  the 
Hon.  Secretary  read  the  Treasurer's  report,  which  showed  that, 
including  the  balance  of  £1.  8s.  lod.  from  last  year,  sabscriptions 
had  been  received  to  the  amount  of  ;f  3.  4s.  The  expenses  of  the 
yfear  left  a  balance  of  £4,  9s.  2d. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

Mr  George  H.  Hogg  (Tynemouth)  moved,  Mr  Richard  Maynb 
seconded,  and  Mr  Edward  Gill  (Kendall)  supported  the  reflection 
of  Mr  Robert  Affleck  as  President.    This  was  agreed  to. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr  W.  Murray  (Tynemouth),  seconded  by  the 
Rev.  W.  Taylor  (Whitehaven),  the  Rev.  A.  P.  Curwen  was  re-elected 
Vice-President. 

Mr  Gborgk  Craighill  (Gateshead)  moved,  and  the  Rev.  A.  B. 
Tb»b  (Winlaton)  seconded  the  re-election  of  the  Rev.  Canon  Walker, 
Chairman  of  the  Castleward  Union,  as  Hon.  Secretaiy. 

Mr  Armstrong  suggested  that  there  should  be  two  Secretaries, 
one  from  the  rural  districts  and  one  from  tfie  lat^e  towns. 

The  President  said  that  suggestion  had  better  be  rel^ated  to  the 
Committee  to  report  upon  at  next  Conference. 

This  was  agreed  to,  and  the  Rev.  Canon  Walker  was  elected. 

Rev.  Canon  Walker,  in  returning  thanks,  said  if  he  was  to  be 
put  into  double  harness  to  keep  him  in  order,  he  hot)ed  he  should 
be  able  to  have  his  say  on  the  subject  first.   * 

Mr  J.  W.  Gibson  (Newcastle-on-Tyne)  was  re-elected  Hon. 
Treasurer. 

The  Committee  was  re-elected  as  follows: — Cumberland — Mrs 
Chalker,  8  George  Street,  Carlisle ;  Rev.  A.  F:  Curwen,  Harrington 
Rectory ;  Miss  King,  Elm  Grove,  Keswiek.  '  I>Wr)^m-— Mr  B.  J.  J. 
Browell,  Bolton  House,  South  Shields;  Mr  Geot^e  Craighill,  38 
Bewick  Road,  Gateshead ;  Mr  J.  C.  Moor,  Sunderland.  Norrtiumber- 
land — Mr  Richard  Mayne,  38  Brighton  Groife,  Newcastle-on-Tyne ; 
Mr  C.  B.  P.  Bosanquet,  Rock  Hall,  Alnwick;  Mr  Jonathan  Esk- 
dale,  Tynemouth ;  Mr  Gieorge  H.  Hogg,  Tynemouth.  Westmor- 
land— Mrs  Lloyd  Wilson,  Westworth,  Cockermouth;  the  Hon.  Mrs 
Cropper,  Ellergreen,  Kendal. 

The  representatives  to  the  Central  Conference  were  re-elected  as 
follows : — Mr  Geoi^e  Craighill,  Mr  Ric^hard  Mayne,  and  the  Hon.  * 
Mrs  Cropper. 

♦    Mr  Jonathan  Eskdale  (Tynemouth)  next  moved  that  the  Con-^ 
ference  should  me^t  at  Tynemouth  next  year,  and  on  behalf  of  his 
Board  assured  members  they  would  receive  a  very  cordial  welcoihe^ 
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If  they-  did  not  aobept  this  invitation  he  warned  them  it  probably 
^rould  never  be  repeated    (Laughter.) 

^ev.  Canon  Watkrton  seconded. 

Mr  George  Craighill  proposed  that  they  should  meet  at 
Bowness.  He  thought  it  was  more  desirable  that  they  should  meet 
in  a  quiet  place. 

Mr  Edward  Gill  seconded. 

Rev.  Canon  Walker  said  the  largest  attendance  at  any  Con- 
ference (84)  was  at  the  first  meeting  at  Keswick. 

On  a  vote  being  taken,. the  vast  majority  was  in  favour  of  Bowness. 

Dr  Webb  th6n  liead  the  following  paper : — 

POOR  LAW  NURSING  WITH  REFERENCE 
TO  THE  REPORT  PREPARED  BY  THE 
DEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE  AP- 
POINTED BY  THE  LOCAL  GOVERN- 
MENT BOARD. 

By  Miss  BERTHA  M.  WEBB,  M.B.  (Lond,). 


The  Report  issued  is  full  of  interest  to  all  those  who 
are  or  nave  been  connected  with  the  problem  or 
working  of  "The  Nursing  of  the  Sick  Poor  in 
Workhouses.'* 

The  satisfactory  nursing  of  the  sick  poor  depends 
upon^^^ 

h.)  The  efficiency  of  the  nurses. 

(2, )  The  sufficiehcy  of  the  nursing  staff. 

(3.)  The  proper  control  or  discipline  of  this  staff. 

There  is  now,  I  suppose,  no  question  that  nursing 
under  the  Poor  Law  should  be  as  good  as  nursing  in 
non-Poor  Law  institutions.  Apart  from  any  other 
point  of  view  it  is  always  to  be  remembered  that  it  is 
cheaper  eventually  to  supply  good  nursing,  and  so  to 
speed  the  return  of  workers  to  their  work  in  a  good 
state  of  health ;  6r,  in  the  case  of  inmates  of  Work- 
houses, to  prevent  them  in  many  cases  from  becoming 
dironic  patients. 

The    efficiency    of   the   nursing    must    primarily 
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d^Jiend  upon  the  nurse,  but  even  with  good  nur&es 
the  nursing  will  not  be  satisfactory  unless  there  is  an-' 
adequate  staff  of  nurses  for  the  work,  and  good 
discipline  amongst  these  nurses. 

First  we  will  consider  what  the  expression  "an 
adequate  staff  of  nurses"  means.  Numerically  no 
definite  answer  can  be  given  in  Poor  Law  nursing,  as 
can  often  be  done  in  non-Poor  Law  nursing,  for  the 
following  reason,  that  the  class  of  sick  nursed  under 
Poor  Law  is  so  varied,  e.g.^  it  includes  ordinary 
medical  and  surgical  and  lying-in  cases,  many  kinds  of 
infectious  disease,  mental  disease,  all  forms  of  chronic 
and  incurable  disease,  and  also  often  a  large  number 
of  infirm  or  old  people  only  needing  more  care  than 
is  obtainable  in  the  Workhouse  wards.  So  that  the 
number  of  the  staff  must  be  decided  in  each  Union 
according  to  the  usual  proportions  of  the  different 
kinds  of  illness  to  be  nursed. 

The  words  "  adequate  supply  "  not  only  refer  to  the 
total  number  of  nurses  required,  but  the  right  propor- 
tion  of  different  grades  of  nurses,  e.g.^  in  the  sick  wards 
of  a  Workhouse  where  there  is  a  large  proportion  of 
infirm  elderly  people  and  chronic  cases,  only  a  small 
proportion  of  highly  skilled  nurses  will  be  required, 
whereas  in  many  of  the  separate  infirmaries  or  the 
Workhouse  hospitals  that  are  relieved  of  the  elderly 
people  by  special  wards  for  them  in  the  main  buildings 
of  the  Workhouse,  a  large  proportion  of  highly  skilled 
nurses  wiJl  be  needed. 

In  referring  to  different  grades  of  nurses,  let  this  be 
clearly  understood,  that  it  in  no  sense  refers  to  **  un- 
trained nurses,**  or  nurses  of  indefinite  grade,  such  as 
are  often  employed  under  the  title  of  ''assistant 
nurse,"  but  only  to  nurses  trained  either  for  one  or 
three  years,  or  nurses  undergoing  this  training,  and 
usually  spoken  of  as  probationers. 

The  Departmental  Committee  suggest,  and  that 
very  wisely,  that  the  title  of  ^'as^stant  nurse"   be 
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abolished.  The  title  assistant  nurse  may  cover  on  the 
one  hand  a  nurse  with  little  or  no  experience  and  a 
salary  of  jC^i  a  year,  and  on  the  other  a  highly  ex- 
perienced nurse  with  salary  rising  to  ^^41  a  year. 
The  Committee  suggests  that  there  shall  be  in  future 
two  recognised  grades  of  nurses  : — 

Nurses  with  one  year's  training,  to  be  called 
"  qualified  nurses." 

Nurses  with  three  years*  training,  to  be  called 
"trained  nurses." 

The  exact  qualifications  for  each  grade  will  be 
referred  to  later. 

I  should  also  like  to  suggest  that  each  grade  in 
every  Union  hospital  should  have  a  distinctive  feature 
about  her  uniform  which  would  at  once  show  her 
grade.  In  most  non-Poor  Law  hospitals  for  nurses  this 
is  done,  and  I  believe  in  Poor  Law  training  schools 
too,  but  not  in  all  Workhouse  hospitals.  This  seems 
at  first  sight  a  small  matter,  but  in  practice  it  is  not 
so — the  distinctive  feature,  whether  it  be  a  difference 
in  cap  or  belt  or  colour  of  dress,  is  an  outward  recog- 
nition of  rank  in  the  nursing  profession,  which  acts  as 
an  aid  to  discipline,  and  also  as  an  incentive  to  the 
winning  of  a  higher  grade  in  the  service. 

There  is  another  point  to  be  considered  in  connec- 
tion with  an  "adequate  supply"  of  nurses  for  Union 
hospitals  or  Workhouse  sick  wards  : — 

Is  the  supply  adequate  on/y  when  the  full  number 
of  the  staff  is  working,  and  quite  adequate  during  the 
holiday  season,  sick  leave,  the  outbreak  of  infectious 
diseases,  or  the  ordinary  daily  '* off-duty  times" 
allowed  to  the  nurses  ?  This  is,  I  believe,  a  difficulty 
which  will  be  felt  in  Union  hospitals  which  are  not 
training  schools,  but  yet  employ  more  than  three  or 
four  nurses.  For  the  difficulty  in  the  case  of  the 
annual  holidays  and  sick  leave  of  more  than  very  limited 
duration,  the  only  obvious  remedy  is  the  temporary 
employment  of  an  .e)^tra  nurse  or  nurses  as  necessary. 
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The  '•off-duty  times"  in  the  week,  not  including 
Sundays,  are  in  many  Unions  these — half  a  day  each 
week  and  two  hours  daily.  Even  in  cases  where  the 
"  off-duty  times  "  are  most  carefully  arranged  so  that 
most  nurses  are  off  when  the  work  is  lightest,  and 
where  there  are  no  extra  or  relief  nurses,  let  me  show 
you  what  may  and  does  happen.  Take,  for  example, 
an  hospital  with  a  day  staff  of  six  nurses — three  for  male 
wards,  and  three  for  the  female  wards — and  a  superin- 
tendent nurse.  On  each  day  of  the  week  (except  Satur- 
day— the  patients'  afternoon  day  for  visitors)  half  days 
off  were  taken — one  nurse  being  off  on  four  days,  two 
on  the  fifth  day ;  three  days  in  the  week  on  the  female 
side  one  nurse  was  off  for  half  a  day,  leaving  two 
nurses  in  charge  of  two  pavilions,  one  pavilion  with 
seventy-four  or  seventy-six  beds,  and  the  other  the 
**  imbecile  block" — the  imbecile  block  containing  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  imbeciles ;  a  children's  ward, 
ten  or  twelve  beds;  a  small  ward  for  any  lunatics 
under  observation,  and  two  special  wards  with  patients 
varying  in  number  but  about  fifteen  beds.  During 
the  half  day  each  of  the  two  nurses  has  two  hours  on, 
90  that  for  four  hours  these  two  pavilions  were  under 
charge  of  one  nurse.  Similar  conditions  held  on  the 
male  side.  If  free,  the  superintendent  nurse  would 
help  ;  but  on  two  days  in  the  week — her  own  half  day 
and  the  days  when  two  nurses  (one  male  and  one 
female)  were  off — the  above  condition  held  ;  and  natu- 
rally tne  superintendent  nurse  could  not  always  be 
free  for  four  hours'  relief  work. 

I  need  not  say  that  although  in  the  mornings  the 
staff  managed  to  get  through  their  work,  in  the  after- 
noons the  staff  was  *' inadequate."  Further  complica- 
tions in  such  cases  arise  on  the  occasions  of  the  monthly 
day  off  duty  and  on  Sundays. 

One  or  two  relief  nurses-^either  probationers  or 
qualified  nurses — on  a  staff  like  that  would  make  it 
possible  to  arrange  the  daily  off-duty  times  differently, 
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and  would  also  give  help  during  the  busiest  times  of 
the  day. 

Having  spoken  thus  of  the  adequate  staff  for  the 
efficient  nursing  of  the  patients,  we  must  ask  whether 
there  is  difficulty  in  obtaining  sufficient  nurses  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  Unions. 

The  Departmental  Committee  have  taken  mucb 
evidence  on  this  subject  with  regard  to  probationers, 
and  their  conclusions  are  given  on  page  10  of  their 
Report,  paragra;^  2 1  [which  if  you  will  allow  me  I  will 
now  read]. 

With  regard  to  the  supply  of  nurses,  the  Committee 
think  that  the  evidence  shows  that  there  has  been 
some  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  proper  supply  of  qualified 
nurses  in  about  a  quarter  of  the  Workhouses  in  England 
and  Wales,  and  that  the  difficulty  has  with  few  excep- 
tions extended  in  fairly  equal  proportions  to  all  classes 
of  Workhouses. 

Still  on  the  whole  they  think  that  so  far  the  nursing 
of  the  sick  poor  has  not  yet  suffered  through  the  dififi- 
culty,  and  that  a  fair  proportion  of  nurses  to  patients 
has  been  maintained.  The  question,  however,  still  re- 
mains whether  the  Guardians  have  not  bad  to  appoint 
less  well-qualified  nurses  than  they  would  otherwise 
have  done. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  nurses  in  some  Work- 
houses does  not  therefore,  the  Committee  submit, 
indicate  at  present  any  general  dearth  of  nurses  for  the 
sick  poor  in  Workhouses. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  condition  of  affairs,  which 
involves  some  171  Workhouses  and  Infirmaries  in 
genuine  difficulty  in  obtaining  nurses,  must,  indicate 
a  considerable  amount  of  administrative  embarrassment, 
and,  if  allowed  to  continue  or  to  spread,  might  also 
result  in  serious  injury  to  the  interests  of  a.  large  prp- 
portion  of  the  sick  poor  in  Workhouses. 

The  Committee  consider  the  difficulties  under  the 
headings  of — (i)  Causes  likely  to  be  temporary,  e.g.. 
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Boer  War;  and  {2)  causes  unlikely  to  be  temporary,  the 
prevalence  during  recent  years  of  serious  epidemics, 
and  all  those  circumstances,  such  as  the  monotony  of 
Workhouse  life,  the  small  proportion  of  surgically 
interesting  cases  in  the  sick  wards,  &c.  &c.,  which 
combine  to  make  the  Poor  Law  nursing  service  com^ 
paratively  unint^^sting. 

The  Committee  do  not  think  the  service  as  un- 
popular, however,  as  it  is  generally  supposed  to  be, 
still  none  the  less  they  are  aware  that  the  increase  in 
the  social  and  professional  status  of  nurses  in  general 
which  has  taken  place  since  the  conditions  of  nursing 
life  were  determined  for  Poor  Law  nursing  must 
have  seriously  detracted  from  the  attractiveness  of  the 
service. 

Therefore  as  counter-attractions  to  the  high  emolu- 
ments and  freedom  of  life  or  prospects  and  status 
offered  in  other  services,  it  is  suggested  that  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  increase  the  prestige,  pro- 
fessional opportunities,  and  the  personal  comfort  of  the 
Workhouse  nurse  in  general  and  the  rural  Workhouse 
nurse  in  particular. 

Under  the  heading  of  increase  of  prestige  the 
following  recommendations  are  made : — 

(i.)  That  where  the  number  of  nurses  justifies  such 
a  course,  the  Guardians  should  employ  paid  servants  to 
perform  household  work  in  the  nurses'  quarters ;  and 
that  in  other  cases  the  better  class  of  pauper*  labour 
should  be  provided  for  this  work. 

This  suggestion  may  and  will,  I  expect,  meet  with 
some  opposition  on  the  score  of  expense.  Those  who 
have  not  lived  and  worked  where  only  pauper  labour 
is  provided  for  them  will  scarcely  realise  the  great 
value  of  the  suggestion.  It  will  not  only  increase  the 
prestige  of  the  nurse,  but  it  will  aid  the  nurse  in  the 
discipline  of  her  ward,  and  very  materially  increase  her 
comfort. 

Discipline  is  very  much  harder  to  maintain  in  Poor 
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Law  wards  than  any .  other  wards  I  know  of.  In 
ordinary  hospitals  breaches  of  discipline  can  be  dealt 
with  in  much  more  summary  and  effective  ways.  If  a 
patient  becomes  unduly  troublesome  in  ordinary  sick 
wards,  the  patient  can  be  dismissed  from  the  hospital. 
In  a  Union  hospital,  if  the  patient  is  ill,  he  can't  be  turned 
out ;  there  is  nowhere  to  turn  him  to ;  any  pauper  in  the 
Workhouse  who  is  sick  must  be  ip  the  hospital.  In  a 
Workhouse  hospital,  in  enforcing  good  discipline  in  her 
ward  (especially  the  women's  ward),  a  nurse  knows  she 
runs  the  risk  of  setting  a  patient  against  her.  The  result 
is  too  often  that  the  inmate  makes  a  complaintT— very 
unjustifiably — to  the  Visiting  Committee  against  the 
niirse.  The  nurse  usually  is  far  more  afraid  of  the  Guar- 
dians than  the  ininate,  and  often  shows  off  to  poor, 
advantage.  ( 

The  connection  between  pauper,  labour  and  ward 
discipline  is  this  :— If  the  nurse  complains  with  reason 
about  the  labour,  the  inmate  thus  complained  of  '*  pays 
off "  the  nurse,  either  through  her  friends  in  the  ward, 
or  by  being  troublesome  if  she  herself  gets  warded. 
This  is  not  mere  theory.  I  have  unfortunately  seen 
many  instances  of  the  kind. 

The  Guardians  knowing  an  inmate  to  be  trouble- 
some, may  deal  kindly  with  the  nurse  and  reprove  the 
inmate.  The  inmate  does  not  care,  and  the  nurse  has 
suffered. 

For  nearly  two  years  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
watching  the  service  rendered  to  nurses  by  paupers, 
and  as  a  rule  the  discomforts  were  innumerable, — ^added 
to  the  fact  that  the  pauper  labour  thus  given  was  too 
frequendy  the  labour  of  inmates  either  too  old  or  tire- 
some to  be  of  use  to  the  Matron  in  the  House.  Of 
course  a  good  deal  would  depend  upon  the  relations, 
friendly  or  otherwise,  existing  between  the  Holise 
and  hospital. 

This  pauper  labour  cannot  fail  to  be  unattractive 
to  women  brought  up  in  comfortable  homes — ^and  the 
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Committee  find  that  the  nurses  are,  to  a  large  extent, 
recruited  from  such  homes — when  they  can  get  work 
where  the  labour  is  otherwise, 

(2.)  The  second,  together  with  the  fourth  recom- 
mendations with  regard  to  the  nurses  present,  are  most 
important.  They  are  that  the  official  qualifications  of 
the  nurse  should  be  increased,  and  that  Guardians 
should  not  be  allowed  to  appoint  untrained  persons  as 
assistant  nurses. 

If  a  nurse  desires  to  obtain  eminence  in  her 
profession,  and  to  obtain  highly  paid  appointments  in 
it,  she  cannot  afford  to  enter  a  service  where  the  quali- 
ficatidhs  are  not  uniform  and  high,  i.e.,  as  good  as 
those  in  non-Poor  Law  service,  or  where  there  are 
recognised  nurses  without  qualifications. 

Personally,  I  know  this  fear  of  being  confused  with 
untrained  Poor  Law  assistant  nurses  does  deter  women 
from  entering '  the  service,  in  spite  of  the  advantages 
oflTered  in  the  shape  of  the  excellent  and  free  training 
which  may  be  obtained,  and  also  the  often  good 
salaries. 

With  regard  to  the  increased  professional  oppor- 
tunities and  comfort  the  recommendations  are  set  down 
in  par.  57  and  58,  and  are  these : — 

[Read  par.  57  and  58.] 

In  No.  1  of  par.  58  it  is  recommended  that  the 
nurse  should  have  a  separate  bedroom — I  would  add, 
wherever  possible,  away  from  the  wards,  and  in  the 
case  of  bedrooms  for  nurses  on  night  duty,  away  from 
noise ! 

[Par.  59.] 

There  seems  to  be  no  lack  of  superintendent  nurses, 
but  an  undue  tendency  to  frequent  changing  of  posts. 
.  The  Committee  recommend  increased  qualifications 
and  duties  to  render  the  posts  more  attractive  and 
worth  keeping,  as  they  feel  frequent  change  in  the 
administrator  must  necessarily  interfere  with  satis- 
factory nursing  in  the  hospitals. 
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The  efficiency  of  the  nurse  has  next  to  be  con- 
sidered. This  will  depend  to  a  large  extent  upon  her 
training. 

In  discussing  the  supply  of  probationers,  it  was 
recommended  that  the  facilities  for  their  training  should 
be  increased,  and  the  suggestions  for  the  future  training 
of  and  qualifications  for  nurses  are  set  forth  in  par.  88 
and  the  following  ones. 
[Read  88,  89,  90,  91,  first  part,  92,  94,  96  (97),  and  98.] 

I  am  very  glad  to  see  the  conclusion  drawn  in  par. 
98,  and  in  this  connection  there  is  one  branch  of  the 
profession  that  I  particularly  wish  to  speak  of,  and  that 
is  the  branch  trained  for  the  care  of  mentally  afflicted 
patients. 

In  some  Unions  the  care  of  the  insane; — well  or 
sick  in  body — forms  a  considerable  part  of  the  nursing. 
The  class  of  insane  patient  is  very  varied,  including 
hopeless  and  helpless  idiots  and  imbeciles,  various 
cases  of  chronic  mania  (and  these  at  times  becoming 
more  acute  or  unmanageable),  cases  of  melancholia  and 
so  on — these  are  often  permanent  patients ;  but  a  more 
anxious  though  very  much  smaller  class  are  the  patients 
under  detention  for  observation  for  varying  short 
periods,  and  again  those  often  dangerous  patients  who 
are  temporarily  lodged  in  the  Workhouse  pending  their 
removal  to  the  county  asylum. 

These  patients  certainly  need  speciaHy  trained 
nurses,  and  I  know  that  Guardians  do  often  appoint 
trained  asylum  attendants  for  the  purpose — a  man  for 
the  male  patients,  and  a  woman  for  the  female  ones. 

The  training  given  in  county  asylums  is  of  a  very 
high  order  often,  and  if  a  nurse  has  held  a  good 
position '  in  a  county  asylum  it  means  that  as  a  nurse 
tier  practical  ability  and  powers  of  observation  are 
good,  as  promotion  in  an  asylum  is  won  by  the  pos- 
session of  these  qualities — not  by  theoretical  examina- 
tion or  merely  length  of  service.  There  is  no  com- 
pulsory exaoiioation  for  the  nurses,  the  certificates  of 
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training  and  efficiency  being  g^ven  by  the  medical  super- 
intendent or  superintendent  nurse.  However,  these 
trained  nurses  in  many  cases  hold  an  outside  certi- 
ficate given  by  the  ** Medico- Psychological  Society" 
of  Great  Britain. 

To  obtain  the  certificate  the  nurse  must  have 
had  a  long  period  of  training,  she  must  have  attended 
a  course  of  lectures  in  "  medico-psychology  "  and  sick 
nursing.  This  is  followed  by  a  stiff  written  examina- 
tion, and  a  month  later  a  practical  examination  by 
outside  examiners. 

I  give  these  details  in  view  of  paragraph  98. 
and  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  they  are  "trained" 
nurses,  and  often  very  highly  trained  nurses,  and  if 
appointed  under  the  Poor  Law  for  the  charge  of 
patients  should  be  recognised  as  such.  They  surely 
by  reason  of  their  training  should  rank  either  as 
"qualified"  or  "trained"  nurses  according  to  their 
experience  and  certificates,  and  should  be  aulowed  the 
badge  and  privileges  of  such  grade  in  the  Union  to 
which  they  are  appointed. 

The  position  of  these  nurses  is  often  made  exceed- 
ingly unpleasant  for  them.  They  are  almost  invariably 
called  "untrained"  nurses  by  the  other  officers,  and 
especially,  I  regret  to  say,  by  the  nurses  holding  a 
"one  year's  training"  certificate.  In  some  Unions 
the  difference  is  so  emphasised  that  although  the  other 
nurses  live  together,  the  mental  nurse  has  her  rations 
sent  her  separately,  and  she  is  not  expected  to  live 
with  the  other  nurses. 

The  result  is  extreme  loneliness,  loss  of  health,  and 
then  loss  to  the  Poor  Law  of  a  well-trained  nurse^ 
Recently  I  have  had  an  instance  of  this  very  kind 
brought  under  my  notice,  not,  I  regret  to  say, 
the  first 

I  will  finish  the  paper  with  a  few  words  on  the 
subject  of  the  proper  control  of  the  nursing  staff — 
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which  is  another  way  of  putting  the  ''good  discipline" 
of  the  staff. 

The  proper  control  of  the  staff  can  only  be  main- 
tained by  the  appointment  of  a  well-trained  superin* 
tendent  nurse— or  when  the  staff  is  too  small  for  a 
separate  officer,  by  the  Matron  of  the  Workhouse 
provided  she  is  a  trained  nurse. 

There  are,  however,  still  certain  difficulties  and 
restrictions  as  to  the  control  of  nurses  and  patients  and 
wards  by  the  superintendent  nurse,  owing  to  the  duties 
of  the  Master  and  Matron  as  laid  down  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  Orders  now  in  force.  In  order  to 
smooth  the  friction  so  often  existing  between  House 
and  Hospital,  it  will  be  apparently  necessary  to  transfer 
certain  duties  from  the  Master  and  Matron  to  the 
superintendent  nurse.     They  are : — 

1.  The  reception,  care,  and  control  of  the  sick  and 
convalescents  in  sick  wards. 

2.  The  control  of  the  nurses. 

3.  The  control  of  the  paid  and  pauper  servants 
while  in  the  sick  wards. 

4.  The  visiting  of  the  sick  wards. 

5*  The  cleanliness  of  the  sick  wards. 

6.  The  care  and  distribution  of  the  clothes,  bed- 
ding, and  all  stores  in  the  sick  ward. 

7.  The  reception,  service,  and  distribution  of  food 
in  the  sick  wards. 

There  is  another  suggestion,  that  should  help  the 
superintendent  considerably  in  the  management  of  her 
nurses,  and  that  is  a  voice  in  the  selection  of  her  pro- 
bationers. Before  final  appointment,  a  candidate  for 
probationership  should  be  allowed  to  attend  in  the  sick 
ward  under  the  supervision  of  the  superintendent 
nurse  for  six  to  eight  weeks  at  least  This  system  has 
worked  very  satisfactorily  in  some  Poor  Law  infir- 
maries, and  in  London  and  other  hospitals. 

Finally,  the  definite  grades  of  nurses  should  be  a 
further  help  to  good  discipline.     The  absolute  right  of 
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equaliity  between  experieiKed  well-txaified  nurses,  and 
untrained  ''assistant  nurses/'  and  nurses  fresh  from 
their  on^  year's  pnobationship,  has  in  the  past  led  to 
much  bad  feeling  which  I  hope  would  be  done  away 
with  if  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  as  em-* 
bodied  in  their  Report  were  approved  of. 


DISCUSSION. 

Dr  LAWRfeNCB  M'Nabb  (Medical  Officer  to  the  South  Shields 
Union),  wh6  was  the  invited  speaker^  compUmented  Dr. Webb  on  the 
admjr^ble  character  of  her  paperi  but  objected  to  die  creation  of  this 
new  grade  ^of  qualified  nurses.  There  was  no  justification  for  this  de- 
parture, which  he  regarded  as  full  of  danger.  The  difficulty  was  to  make 
Poor  Law  nursing  attractive  and  secure  the  best  class  of  people,  but 
tkisi  new  class  would  go  far  to  thwart  that  object  They  were  merely 
to  be  trained  in  a  "minor"  school,  therefore  was  without  the  adequate 
equipment  of  the  major  school,  and  yet  a  certificate  was  to  be  given 
for  twelve  months'  training,  when  in  the  better  equipped  major  school, 
with  its  superior  training,  three  years  were  essential.  When  these 
"  qualified  "  nurses  left  the  Poor  Law  service,  and  went  out  into  the 
nursing  world,  the  public  would  get  an  impnession— would  not  stay 
to  inquire — that  they  were  the  sort  of  nurses  engaged  in  Poor  Law 
work,  and  its  prestige  would  be  seriously  lowered.  There  should  be 
only  two  classes — probationers  and  trained  nurses.  It  was  so  in  the 
medical  profession.  In  regard  to  the  superintendent  nurse  also  he 
thought  no  Board  of  Guardians  would  appoint  onq  without  knowing 
that  her  training  was  complete,  and  that  she  had  the  necessary  ex- 
perience. Nor  did  he  see  uiat  a  superintendent  nurse  should  hold 
an  ob^etric  diplorha.  Her  duties  should  be  purely  administrative, 
and  the  maternity  ward  should  be  separate  from  the  hospital,  and  in 
ch^irge  of  a  trained  obstetric  nurse.  The  qualified  nurse,  he  said, 
returning  to  that  point,  would  be  a  decided  step  backward,  and  make 
present  confusion  worse.  There  was  no  justification  for  the  minor 
school;  The  major  school  could  easily  give  a  minor  degree  if  one 
were  required.  He  had  not  encountered  any  diflliculty  in  regard  to 
the  relative  rank  of  nurses  trained  in  lunatic  asylums,  and  he  thought 
the  lunatics  should  be  in  a  separate  building,  and  not  in  the  hospital 
at  all.  As  to  increasing  the  attractiveness  of  the  nursing  service, 
Poor  law  nurses  undoubtedly  missed  the  interesting  surgical  work. 
They  couki  not  have  big  opeiations  every  day,  and  it  would  be  a 
pity  if  they  couM.  To  neutralise  these  drawbacks,  he  thought  the 
Workhouse  hospital  might  be  thrown  open  for  the  clinical  instruction 
of  studbnt^,  and  so  create  something  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  general 
V)spital.    He  noticed  also  that  a  man  in  the  position  of  i  postman 
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bad  been  appointed  to  an  Oider  of  Merit  by  the  King.  Well,  the; 
nufses  were  doing  a  service  to  the  State.  Why  should  they  not  be^ 
eligible  for  some  order  or  decoration  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr  Murray  (Tynemouth)  said  Miss  Webb  had  sketched  an  ideal 
slate  of  things.  The  question  of  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  nurse 
entered  largely  into  this  question,  and  he  was  rather  inclined  to  think 
that  young  pmons  had  not  the  patience  to  deal  with  pauper  patients 
that  oldei:  nurses  had.  In  Workhouses  the  great  majority  of  the 
patients  were  chronic,  only  needing  kindness  and  patience.  He  was 
opposed  to  the  creation  of  the  hospital  as  a  separate  institution,  to  the 
Workhouse,  holding  that  the  authority  of  Master  and  Matron  should 
besupveroe. 

Rev.  A.  B.  Tebb  ( Winlaton)  said  the  sick  ward  was  one  of  the  mos^ 
important  departments  of  Poor  Law  administration,  and  he  held  that 
the  highest  efficiency  was  the  truest  economy.  More  often  depended 
i^xm  the  nurse  than  upon  the  doctor,  and  he  thought  the  Guardians 
should  be  very  cautious  in  receiving  complaints  from  patients,  and 
find  out  first  if  the  patient  was  of  a  troublesome  or  quarrelsome 
chaiacter.  Certainly  suitable  b^roonis  should  be  provided  for  th^, 
nuxses*  It  was  one  of  the  most  important  things  that  they  should 
have  a  chance  of  getting  sound  sleep.  He  did  not,  however,  agree 
with  Dr  Webb  that  there  should  be  badges  for  different  grades  in  the 
service,  because  the  patients  would  always  want  the  nurse  with  the 
best « badge.  But  the  hospital  should  certainly  be  a  sepaiate  instil 
tution,  where  the  superintendent  nurse  should  have  full  and  absolute 
OMHiol  of  the  niu'ses  and  the  service,  the  distribution  of  clothes  ai|d 
the  food.  By  separating  it  they  would  save  a  great  amount  pf 
friction,  and  friction  was  always  a  misfortune. 

Rev.  Father  Bourkb  (Wigton)  said  his  experience  was  that  the 
nurse  and  the  ofii^cials  did  not  agree,  and  be  confessed  that  his. 
sympathies  were  with  the  nurse  to  a  large  extent  There  was  alwaya 
fiiction.  His  experience  was  of  smaller  Workhouses,  and  he  hoped, 
they  were  the  exception.  I,n  regard  to  what  Dr  M'Nabb  said,  h^ 
was  surprised  to  find  that  the  work  of  nursing  was  not  recognised  by 
royalty  as  it  should  be,  because  he  remembered  that  one  of  his  own 
nuns  who  went  out  to  the  Crimea  was  rewarded  by  a  medal  ^nd 
certain  other  honours.  He  lioped  that  nursintg  would  be  duly  recog- 
nised,  a9d  that  those  who  bore  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day  would 
be.  rewarded. 

Mr  Murphy  (Che$ter4e-3treet)  said  in  his  own  district  the  work- 
men had  a  deep  feeling  of  respect  for  the  work  of  the  nurses,  but  the 
uniform  would  not  make  a  nurse.  Some  ladies  were  vain  enough  to 
put  it  on  and  masquerade  in  it  as  nurses.  (Laughter.)  He  agreed 
that  nurses  should  have  better  food  and  not  be  dieted  like  prisoners* 
His  sympathies  were  with  the  nurses,  and  he  thought  they  shpuld  be 
well  paid. for  skilled  labour. 

Rev.  Father  Simmons  said  he  failed  to  see  how  they  could  create 
a  dual  institution  in  small  country  Workhouses,  besides  which  they 
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had  scriptural  authority  for  stating  that  a  house  divided  against  itself 
could  not  stand.  He  did  not  think  a  sensible  Master  or  Matron 
would  interfere  unduly  with  a  nurse,  but  in  this  world  there  wteld 
always  be  friction,  and  he  for  one,  sdter  an  experience  in  trying  to 
adjust  female  quarrels,  would  not  venture  on  that  attempt  again. 
(Laughter.)  He  did  not  think  it  practicable  to  put  the  nurse  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  Master  and  Matron,  but  he  felt  that  they  should 
do  all  they  could  to  add  to  the  attraction  and  prestige  of  the  nursing 
profession. 

Rev.  Canon  Walker  asked  if  it  was  possible  for  Guardians  to 
engage  a  trained  nurse  who  would  also  be  available  as  a  district  nurse  7 
His  own  Union  had  not  sufficient  work  for  a  trained  nurse,  and  the 
village  could  not  itself  support  one. 

Mr  George  Craighill — The  Departmental  Committee  recom- 
mend that  course. 

Rev.  Canon  Walker  said  that  would  enable  them  to  have  a 
better  service  in  the  Workhouse  and  in  the  district  as  well. 

Mr  Jenner-Fust  ^Local  Government  Boand  Inspector)  said  the 
question  was  not  a  difficult  one,  for  in  the  returns  from  his  own 
district  the  classification  fell — superintendent  nurse,  assistanit  superin- 
tendent, nurses  who  had  three  years'  training,  nurses  with  two  years' 
training,  nurses  who  had  one,  and  so  on.  He  agreed  with  the  sug- 
gestion that  there  should  be  some  indication  of  rank,  and  the  certi- 
ficate of  the  nurse  should,  in  his  opinion,  carry  only  the  record  of 
her  service  and  not  her  character.  Her  character  should  be  a  ratttter 
for  inquiry.  There  was,  he  said,  a  District  Nursing  Order  which 
enabled  district  nurses  to  be  employed  by  Guardians,  but  that  did 
not  contemplate  residence  at  the  Workhouse;  but  diere  were  in- 
stances of  Workhouse  nurses  who  were  employed  in  the  district— one 
at  Chichester.  He  knew  a  case,  not  so  far  away,  where  the  nurses  took 
it  in  turn  to  go  out  in  the  district  and  do  some  nursing  among 
the  outdoor  poor.  It  was  a  pleasant  change  for  the  nurse,  and 
widened  her  experience.  He  hardly  liked  to  venture  on  the  discus- 
sion of  the  relative  position  of  the  Matron  and  the  superintendent 
nurse — (laughter) — and  did  not  think  it  possible  to  lay  down  general 
regulations.  In  large  Workhouses  where  the  Matron  was  appointed 
for  the  Workhouse  only,  her  presence  in  the  infirmary  would  be 
looked  upon  as  an  intrusion.  In  some  cases  the  Matron  was  a  trained 
nurse,  and  she  and  the  superintendent  nurse  got  on  well,  but  it  largely 
depended  on  the  character  of  the  two  individuals.  When  there  was 
friction  a  change  in  the  officers  produced  also  two  officers  who  worked 
heartily  for  the  good  of  the  institution. 

Mr  Gill  (Kendal)  said  time  and  temper  had  largely  to  be  con- 
sidered in  this  matter,  and  in  this  question  of  qualification  he  thought 
they  should  also  seek  for  quality,  and  get  nurses  equal  to  those  m 
non-Union  institutions.  There  must  be  genius  for  nursing  as  well 
as  training — qualities  of  heart  as  well  as  head.  He  was  pleased  to 
hear  Dr  Webb  emphasise  the  need  for  proper  discipline,  and  he 
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thought  they  should  also  do  all  they  could  to  encourage  nurses  to  get 
some  out  of  the  outside  atmosphere. 

Mr  James  Lowry  (Local  Government  Inspector)  said  they  were 
all  agpreed  they  should  have  the  best  of  trained  nursing — well  trained, 
.  well-educated  girls,  thoroughly  up  to  the  mark,  well  able  to  converse 
with  the  Matron  and  argue  with  the  doctor.  That  was  the  ideal 
condition,  but  would  the  Guardians  pay  for  it  ?  He  had  hoped  Mr 
Jenner-Fust,  who  was  an  authcmty  on  this  question,  would  have 
dealt  more  fully  with  it  The  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  Matron  and 
superintendent  nurse  would  only  occur  in  smaller  Workhouses.  In 
la^ie  homes  the  Matron  would  have  quite  enough  to  do  looking  after 
the  main  building  without  ever  setting  her  foot  in  the  infirmary,  and 
there  the  superintendent  nurse  should  have  full  control  so  far  as  th^ 
medical  side  of  the  work  was  concerned.  The  law  put  the  Master 
and  Matron  at  the  head  of  the  institution,  and  all  that  was  necessary 
for  the  superintendent  nurse  to  do  was  to  make  her  full  requisition 
for  all  the  stores  and  linen  she  required,  and  the  business  of  the 
Matron  was  to  send  every  stitch  of  that  work  with  the  least  possible 
delay.  But  in  some  other  homes  the  Matron  would  be  h^,  and 
there  would,  perhaps,  only  be  two  nurses,  one  perhaps  with  an  L.O.S. 
certificate  in  full  chaige  oi  the  hospital,  and  an  assistant  nurse  with- 
out a  certificate,  but  called  by  that  name  as  more  respectable  than 
genesal  servant  Nor  would  this  be  changed  until  the  Guardians 
fiu:ed  the  question  boldly,  and  resolved  to  raise  the  standing  of  the 
medical  side  and  the  nursing.  In  the  laige  Unions  in  that  district, 
Newcastle  among  others  haid  done  their  best,  but  if  they  wanted 
the  best,  tip-top  nurses,  they  would  have  to  brighten  their  environ- 
ments. A  nurse's  room  consisting  of  a  few  cubic  feet  cut  off  the 
ward  would  not  do;  djLey  should  have  separate  homes  for  them, 
where  they  could  be  away  fi:om  the  wards  and  be  their  own  mistresses, 
and  indulge  in  games  and  social  enjoyments.  The  Guardians  were 
not  responsible  for  the  {nresent  state  of  things,  because  they  took  over 
the  buildiogs  as  they  found  them,  but  he  urged  that  by  attention  to 
these  matters  they  would  get  increased  and  improved  attention  to 
duties,  and  better  work  all  round. 

Mr  Murray  (Hexham)  said  in  Hexham  their  difficulty  was  that 
they  had  not  sufficient  work  for  the  nurse,  and  it  would  not  do  to 
combine  dstrict  nursing,  as  one  was  on  days  and  the  other  on  nights. 
As  to  the  friction  between  Matron  and  superintendent  nurse,  those 
officials  only  followed  the  example  of  the  Guardians.  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  Matron  ought  to  know  her  place  and  keep  it,  and  the  nurse 
should  know  her  place  and  keep  it,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Matron  to  supply  all  the  nurse  said  she  required.    . 

Mr  GuTHERY  (Master  of  Tynemouth  Workhouse)  said  he  hoped 
before  they  resolved,  to  depose  Masters  and  Matrons  they  would  first 
ask  the  question:  Had  they  faithfully  done  their  duty  in  the  past? 
Workhouses  had  improved.  Who  bad  assisted  in  this  work  but  the 
Masters  and  Matrons?    The  Guardians  must  always  remember  in 
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this  question  of  linen  supply  that  they  held  the  Master  fesponsible 
for  any  loss,  and  he  had  to  be  very  strict  to  see  that  all  was  accoonted 
for.  In  the  matter  of  rations,  too,  the  nurses  got  the  same  as  the 
Master  and  the  Matron  and  the  other  officials.  He  thought  that 
the  interests  of  the  Master  and  Matron  had  been  rather  overlooked- 
in  this  discussion.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  George  Craiohill  (Gateshead)  said  he  had  not  much  sym^ 
pathy  with  the  fashion  of  running  down  the  Master  and  Matron. 
Those  officials  had  done  good  and  faithful  service,  work  which  had 
not  been  duly  recognised.  He  was  glad  to  know  that  the  Poor  Law 
Unions  Executive  Council — which  was  the  representative  authority — 
took  that  view  and  communicated  their  view  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  on  this  subject  This  question  of  friction  could  not  be 
dealt  with  by  regulations :  it  was  human  nature. 

Rev.  J.  Harvey  (South  Shields)  said  they  knew  nothing  ef 
any  such  friction  in  his  Union.  They  had  a  good  Master  and 
Matron,  and  a  competent — one  of  the  best— superintendent  nurae. 
He  agreed  with  Dr  M'Nabb  that  they  did  not  need  to  increase  the 
grades  of  nurses,  but  in  the  matter  of  food  he  thought  the  privilege 
of  selecting  their  food  might  be  extended  to  all  the  officers.  (Hear, 
hear.)  He  did  not  think  it  would  cost  the  Union  any  more  to  give 
the  officers  a  choice  of  food. 

The  President,  in  tendering  the  thanks  of  the  Conference  to 
Dr  Webb  for  her  paper,  which  had  aroused  a  most  interesting 
discussion,  said  whether  they  succeeded  or  not  it  was,  he  felt  sure, 
their  intention  to  see  that  the  nursing  in  Poor  Law  institutions  was  of 
the  highest  order.  The  nurse  should  be  fully  qualified,  but  she 
should  also  be  properly  housed,  have  proper  and  adequate  food. 
Unfortunately,  as  Mr  Lowry  said,  the  question  was  of  more  recent 
growth  than  the  Workhouses,  which  were  not  built  or  adapted  for 
fully  qualified'  staffs  of  nurses.  The  accommodation  was  not  at 
present  adequate.  There  was  a  good  deal  they  could  do  which  they 
had  not  yet  done  to  make  the  life  of  the  nurse  as  bright  as  possiMe. 
Apart  from  its  monetary  and  professional  side,  hfer  lif^  wasone  of  self- 
sacrifice,  and  they  ought  to  treat  her  in  the  best  possible  way.  As  to 
the  control  of  the  hospitals,  the  care  of  each  house  must  be  settled 
on  its  own  merits.  In  a  Workhouse  of  one  thousand  inmates  the 
Matron  would  have  quite  enough  to  do  to  attend  to  the  body  of  the 
house,  and  the  superintendent  nurse  should  have  more  power  than 
was  often  given.  It  was  said  the  paper  sketched  a  high  ideal.  But 
if  they  did  not  strive  for  a  high  ideal  they  would  fail  altogether. 
Chronic  invalids  should  not  be  in  the  hospital  at  all — they  should  be 
in  chronic  wards.  At  Gateshead  they  had  taken  away  the  children 
and  utilised  the  space  for  chronic  cases,  but  still  something  more 
would  have  to  be  done,  ahd  he  felt  sure  they  must  all  be  grateful  to 
Dr  Webb  for  the  suggestions  advariced  by  her  paper. 

Dr  Webb,  in  reply,  said  if  the  chronic  cases  were  removed  they 
would  not  require  the  new  class  of  one  year  ilurses  in  the  hospiliBi], 
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nor  would  they  need  the  superintendent  nurse  with  a  midwifery 
certificate  if  the  maternity  ward  was  separated  from  the  hospital. 
If  Dr  M'Nabb's'  suggestion  of  clinical  instruction  were  carried  out, 
the  surgical  cases  would  not  be  removed,  as  they  generally  were,  and 
there  would  be  more  attractive  material  for  the  nurses.  Outward 
recognition  of  rank  she  contended  would  conduce  to  better  discipline, 
and  where  there  were  complaints  by  patients  against  nurses,  the 
latter  should  not  be  cross-examined  by  the  Board  before  the  patients. 
The  nurses  dreaded  coming  before  the  Board.  The  superintendent 
nurse  should  investigate  all  complaints.  In  reference  to  friction 
between  the  superintendent  nurse  and  the  Matron,  while  acknowledg- 
ing the  good  work  done  by  the  Master  and  Matron  and  other  officers, 
she  said  a  new  state  of  circumstances  had  now  arisen  which  should 
be  provided  for.  If  this  was  supposed  to  be  due  to  human  nature 
they  should  make  regulations  to  suit  it. 

Mr  Craighill — Is  it  possible  to  make  regulations  to  suit  human 
nature  ?    (Laughter.) 

Dr  Webb — Certain  modifications  of  the  regulations  might  be 
nnade  to  suit  human  nature,  so  as  to  lessen  friction.  She  agreed  with 
Mr  Jenner-Fust  that  certificates  should  not  be  granted  unless  the 
character  of  the  nurse  was  satisfactory. 

Mt  Jennbr-Fust — No.  I  said  the  certificate  should  only  be  a 
record  of  training,  and  not  deal  with  character. 

Dr  Webb  said  she  had  known  highly  trained  nurses  with  peculiar 
faults  of  character  who  were  not  fit  to  have  charge  of  patients. 

The  President  announced  that  the  Conference  was  now  closed, 
and  he  hoped  they  would  all  meet  again  at  Bowness  next  year,  and 
have  as  successful  a  gathering. 

Mr  Edward  Gill  (Kendal)  said  before  they  separated  they  must 
recognise  the  courtesy  and  kindness  of  the  President  in  the  chair, 
and  the  work  of  his  henchman,  the  Rev.  Canon  Walker.  He  moved 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  and  Secretary. 

Rev.  Father  Simmons  seconded,  and  Mr  Lowry  supported  the 
vote,  which  was  heartily  carried. 

The  President  and  Canon  Walker  having  replied,  the  proceed- 
ings closed. 
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Jones,  William  (Chairman). 
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Llanrwst — 
Williams,  E.  Jones  (Chainnan). 
Hughes,  John. 
Roberts,  John. 
Williams,  J.  Tetley. 
Owen,  R.  R.  (Clerk). 

Machynlleth— 
Evans,  D.  (Clerk). 

Pwllheli — 
Jones,  R.  Owen  (Clerk). 


Ruthin— 
Reee,  Rev.  J.  F.  (Chairman). 
Pugh,  R.  H. 

St  Asaph— 
Grimsley,  Charles  (Clerk). 
Jones,  Robert  (Workhouse  Master). 

Wrexham— 
Griffith-Boscawen,Capt.  B.  T.(Chair- 

man). 
Jones,  Simon. 
Allen,  John. 
Edwards,  Joseph. 


VISITORS. 


Williams,  Mrs  Osmond,  Festiniog. 
Griffith-Boscawen,  Mrs,  Wrexham. 
Cripps,  Mrs,  Cirencester. 
Jones,  Mrs  Simon,  Wrexham. 
Ford,  Mrs,  Hawarden. 
Roberts,  Mrs  Harding,  Holywell. 
Mrs  J.  R.  Jones,  Balau 
Williams,  A.  Osmond,  Esq.,  M.P.  for 
Merioneth. 


Chance,  Sir  William,  Godalming. 

Bircham,  F.  T.,  Poor  Law  Inspector, 
Chepstow. 

Roberts,,  Alderman  Andreas,  J. P., 
Festinioc. 

Cripps,  F.  W.  B.,  Esq.,  Cirencester. 

Roberts,  Master  Malcolm,  Holy- 
well. 


The  following  Unions  were  not  represented  at  the  Confereiice : — ^Carnarvon, 
Dolgelly,  Forden,  Holyhead,  and  Newtown  and  Llanidloes. 


SUBJECTS   DISCUSSED. 

Economy  and  Efficiency  in  Poor  Law  Administration. 
By  Sir  WILLIAM  CHANCE,  Bart,  Hon,  Secretary^  Central 
Poor  Law  Conferences 268 

Outdoor  Medical  Relief.    By  Mr  F.  W.  B.  Cripps,  Guardian^ 

Cirencester  Union 298 

The  Improvement  in  Workhouses.  By  Mrs  Casson,  Guar- 
dian^ Festiniog  Union 314 


Tuesday,  8th  September. 

The  Delegates  were  entertained  at  the  Queen's  Hotel,  Blaenau 
Festiniog,  to  luncheon,  provided  by  the  Guardians  of  the  Festiniog 
Union  and  friends.     Mr  A.  Osmond  Williams,  M.P.,  took  the  chair. 

After  luncheon  the  President  proposed  the  health  of  His 
Majesty  the  King,  and  the  National  Anthem  was  sung. 

The  toast  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales,  and  the  rest  of  the  Royal  Family,  was  also  duly  honoured. 

The  President  proposed  "Success  to  the  Conference,"  saying 
that  the  delegates  were  most  warmly  welcomed  to  the  county,  it 
being  recognised  that  such  Conferences  did  a  vast  amount  of  good 
in  spreading  knowledge  of  what  was  best  in  Poor  Law  administration. 
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Captain  Griffith-Boscawen  (Chairman  of  the  Central  Committee 
of  Poor  Law  Conferences;  Chairman  of  the  Wrexham  Board  of 
Guardians ;  and  Chairman  of  the  North  Wales  District  Conference 
Committee),  who  was  cordially  greeted  on  rising,  proposed  a  hearty 
vote  of  thai^s  to  the  Guardians  of  the  Festiniog  Union.  He  had,  he 
said,  attended  a  very  large  number  of  these  Conferences,  and  he 
never  remembered  anything  like  the  welcome  and  the  hospitality 
they  had  received  on  this  occasion.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had 
been  to  Blaenau  Festiniog,  and  he  hoped  it  would  not  be  the  last. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Dr  Jones  (Corwen)  supported  the  proposition,  which  was  carried 
with  enthusiasm. 

.  Mr  Owen  Jones  (Chairman  of  the  Festiniog  Union)  replied  in 
Welsh  and  English,  most  heartily  thanking  the  proposer  and  seconder 
of  the  vote  of  thanks,  and  saying  that  the  Conference  was  heartily 
welcomed  to  Blaenau  Festiniog  on  this  their  first  visit,  and  he  hoped 
that  in  due  course  they  would  revisit  the  town.     (Cheers.) 

The  Conference  opened  in  the  afternoon  in  the  County  Building. 

Alderman  Andreas  Roberts,  J.P.  (Chairman  of  the  Urban  Dis- 
trict Council  of  Blaenau  Festiniog),  speaking  in  Welsh,  extended  a 
hearty  welcome  to  the  Conference,  saying  it  gave  him  great  pleasure 
in  doing  so.  They  were  always  glad  to  receive  good  people  amongst 
them,  and  they  welcomed  the  del^ates  as  representing  the  most 
practical  side  of  the  Christian  religion,  the  improvement  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  poor.  They  would  look  with  much  interest  to  see  what 
difference  the  debates  would  make  in  the  administration  of  the  Poor 
Law  in  North  Wales.  The  large  number  of  ladies  now  taking  part 
in  Poor  Law  work  could  not  but  tend  to  make  the  Workhouses  much 
more  homely,  and  the  Poor  Law  much  more  efficiently  administered 
in  many  ways.  (Hear,  hear.)  Concluding  in  English,  Mr  Roberts 
extended  a  right  hearty  welcome  to  the  delegates.    (Cheers.) 

The  Chairman  said  that  his  first  duty  was  to  thank  the  Chairman 
of  the  Urban  District  Council  for  the  very  kind  manner  in  which  he 
had  received  them.  Guardians  appreciated  very  much  the  co- 
operation and  sympathy  of  the  local  authorities  in  the  discharge  of 
their  important  duties.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  P.  Harding  Roberts  (Secretary)  stated  that  he  had  received 
apologies  for  absence  from  Mr  J.  T.  Joiies  (Criccieth),  Miss  Annie 
Roberts  (Holyhead),  Mr  R.  Llewellyn  Jones  (Rhyl),  Mr  J.  L. 
Muspratt  (Rhyl),  Colonel  Gerard  C.  Clark  (Brentford,  London, 
who  wrote  that  he  would  alwa]rs  treasure  the  memory  of  the 
DolgeUy  Conference  at  which  he  read  a  paper),  and  Mr  R.  Richards 
(Deudrae^),  and  that  he  had  also  received  a  letter  from  the  Local 
Government  Board  (acknowledging  receipt  of  the  resolution  of  Ikst 
year's  Conference),  and  from  Dr  Jones  of  Corwen,  thanking  the  Con- 
ference for  an  expression  of  sjrmpathy  with  him  in  his  illness,  the  doctor 
being  happily  able  to  attend  the  present  Conference.    (Hear,  hear.) 

The  President  said  he  desired  at  the  outset  to  thank  the 
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Guardians  of  the  Festiniog  Union  for  the  high  compliment  they  had 
paid  him  in  asking  him  to  preside  at  the  Corierence.  He  very  mudi 
appreciated  it,  and  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  duties  he  must  ask  the 
delegates  for  their  assistance  and  indulgence,  because  he  was  in  a  some- 
what awkward,  iK)t  to  say  false  position  in  presiding  that  day,  for  here 
was  he,  knowing  very  little  of  Poor  Law  administration,  having  the 
temeri^  to  address  a  gathering  composed  entirely  of  exports.  He 
had  a  pleasant  duty  to  do,  to  extend  a  very  warm  and  hearty  welcome 
to  the  Guardians.  He  hoped  that  the  proceedings  of  the  two  days 
would  be  of  great  interest  and  utility  to  all  of  them,  and  would  add 
very  considerably  to  their  knowledge  and  usefulness.  It  would  be 
only  right,  as  representing  not  only  the  Unions  of  North  Wales,  but 
also  the  large  population  of  the  six  northern  counties  of  Wales,  if  the 
Conference  were  to  convey  to  the  present  Marquis  of  Salisbury  and 
the  Cecil  Camily  their  sense  of  the  great  loss  which  they  and  the  entire 
British  Empire  had  sustained  by  the  death  of  the  late  Lord  Salisbury, 
who  had  beiqueathed  to  them  a  pure  standard  of  Kfe  and  a  monument 
of  lifelong  labour  and  thorough  achievement  (Hear,  hear.)  He  had 
shown  them  that  really  great  men  must  dare  to  be  great  without  fear 
of  the  consequences.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  Conference  would  be  fiivoured 
with  papers  by  a  leading  lady  Guardian  (Mrs  Casson),  and  from  his 
personal  knowledge  of  the  cultured  ability  of  that  lady,  he  was  sure 
that  that  paper  would  be  a  valuable  contribution  to  tki^  Conference. 
He  congratulated  the  Guardians  on  having  such  a  large  percenti^ 
of  ladies  on  their  Boards,  as  their  presence  greatly  contributed  to  the 
proper  domestic  economy  of  the  Workhouses.  (Hear,  hear.)  As 
Sir  William  Chance,  whom  they  were  all  so  glad  to  see  among  them — 
(hear,  hear) — had  said  in  one  of  his  works,  the  idea  that  women 
impede  the  progress  of  public  work  by  their  capacity  for  talk  was 
entirely  erroneous.  (Hear,  hear.)  Women  never  talked  in  public 
except  upon  subjects  which  they  thoroughly  understood.  (Hear, 
hear,  and  laughter.)  It  was  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  importance 
of  the  work  of  the  Poor  Law  Guardians.  There  was  no  doubt  that 
by  strict  administration  and  careful  discrimination  they  could  build 
up  around  them  an  independent,  self-supporting,  and  selC-respecting 
community;  while  on  the  other  hand  by  lax  administration  they 
might  perpetuate  that  very  pauperism  which  it  was  their  duty  to  do 
their  utmost  to  cure.  It  is  advisable  on  occasions  like  this  to  remind 
Guardians  that  they  are  not  appointed  to  give  charity,  but  that  they 
are  appointed  to  administer  the  public  money  for  the  benefit  of  the 
destitute  and  deserving.  Guardians  are  tempted  at  times  to  throw 
away  money  in  Poor  Law  relief,  but  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Guardians 
to  hK^d  in  recollection  that  not  only  are  diey  Guardians  of  the  poor 
but  also  Guardians  of  the  public  purse.  It  was,  he  thought,  the  late 
Mr  Fawcett  who  said  that  they  could  have  as  many  paupers  as  they 
liked  to  pay  for.  No  doubt  relief  was  often  given  for  frivolous 
reasons  and  private  ends,  and  to  those  who,  had  they  practised 
frugality  and  sobriety  in  early  life,  would  have  been  able  to  support 
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themselves.  He  did  not  think  there  was  any  one  who  could  desire 
to  be.  the  true  friend  of  the  working  classes  more  than  Mr  John 
Bums,  M.P.  (Battersea),  and  Mr  Shelley  of  the  Ancient  Order  of 
Foresters.  Mr  Bums  said  that  he  was  against  giving  out-relief  except 
when  administered  with  the  greatest  rigidity  and  given  to  the  right 
people.  He  said  it  induces  the  complete  prostitution  and  depen- 
dence of  those  whom  we  onght  to  raise  up  and  educate  by  better 
means.  Mr  Shelley  said  what  an  immense  step  forward  it  would  be 
to  the  independence  of  the  individual  if  relief  was  only  given  in  cases 
of  absolute  necessity  and  not  merely  because  application  was  made. 
The  opinions  of  such  men  were  worthy  of  serious  consideration. 
TTiere  was  at  the  present  time  at  the  head  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  a  strong  man,  Mr  Walter  Long — (hear,  hear) — a  good  debater 
and  an  eloquent  speaker.  (Hear,  h^.)  During  the  short  time  that 
he  (Mr  Osmond  Williams)  had  been  in  Parliament,  he  had  had  on 
various  occasions  to  interview  Mr  Walter  Long,  and  nowhere  had  he 
met  with  greater  consideration  and  greater  courtesy,  and  nowhere 
with  more  intelligence  and  interest  in  all  matters  connected  with  his 
department.  Sir  John  Gorst  told  them  lately  that  the  only  ad  hoc 
authorities  remaining  were  the  School  Boards  and  the  Boards  of 
Guardians,  and  Sir  John  Gorst  added  that  it  was  mmoured  that 
next  session  an  effort  would  be  made  to  transfer  their  duties  to 
the  local  authorities.  The  speech  of  Mr  Walter  Long  last  May 
tended  in  the  same  direction.  Coming  events  cast  their  shadows 
before,  but  however  that  might  be,  as  long  as  Boards  of  Guardians 
did  remain,  those  who  were  on  them  could  go  on  helping  forward 
good  tendencies  and  promoting  the  interests  of  the  poor  and  of 
die  ratepayers.  (Hear,  hear.)  Sir  William  Chance  would  speak  to 
them  with  the  authority  due  to  his  own  great  knowledge  and  high 
posidon,  and  Mrs  Casson  would  deal  with  a  subject  she  had  made 
pracdcally  her  own,  while  Mr  Cripps  would  deserve  their  earnest 
attention  for  a  subject  on  which  he  was  a  thorough  master.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

llie  Conference  then  unanimously,  and  with  due  solemnity, 
carried  a  vote  of  condolence  with  the  family  of  the  late  Marquis  of 
Salisbury,  the  proposition  being  made  by  the  President,  Mr  A. 
Osmond  Williams,  M.P.,  and  seconded  by  Alderman  Andreas 
Roberts,  J.P. 

Sir  William  Chakce,  Bart  (Hon*  Secretary,  Central  Poor  Law 
Conferences),  then  read  the  following  paper — 
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ECONOMY  AND   EFFICIENCY   IN   POOR 

LAW  ADMINISTRATION  IN  RURAL 

DISTRICTS. 

By  Sir  WILLIAM  CHANCE,  Bart., 

Htm,  Stcntmry^  CtiUrmi  Pa&r  Lmn  Ctufntnui, 


I  TAKE  it  that  election  addresses  are  few  in  which  the 
candidate  does  not  promise  the  electors  that  if  elected 
to  the  body  on  which  he  aspires  to  sit  he  will  do  all  in 
his  power  to  promote  "economy  combined  with  effi- 
ciency "  in  its  work,  although  I  am  afraid  that  if  he 
were  asked  how  he  proposed  to  carry  out  his  promise  he 
would  often  be  hard  put  to  it  for  a  satisfactory  answer. 
I  am  going  to  try  to  help  him  to  such  an  answer 
from  the  point  of  view  of  Poor  Law  administration. 

To  begin  with,  it  is  important  to  lay  stress  on  the 
'  fact  that  a  Board  of  Guardians  is  an  entirely  separate 
body  from  a  District  Council.  It  is  true  that  Rural 
District  Councillors  sit  as  Guardians  of  the  poor,  but 
Poor  Law  work  is  entirely  distinct  from  sanitary  and 
highways  work.  It  is  by  no  means  necessary  that 
either  the  Chairmen,  Vice-Chairmen,  or  officers  of  a 
Board  of  Guardians  should  be  the  same  as  those  of  the 
Rural  District  Councils.  Thus,  supposing  the  Board  to 
elect  as  their  Chairman  a  Guardian  returned  as  such  by 
the  electors  of  an  urban  district  (and  there  is  no  Union 
in  North  Wales  without  one  or  more  urban  districts), 
it  might  he  considered  undesirable  for  him  to  be 
Chairman  of  the  Rural  District  Council  as  well. 

It  is,  however,  probably  economical  for  the  North 
Wales  Unions  that  the  same  Clerk  should  act  for  both 
bodies,  because,  owing  to  the  rural  character  of  the 
district,  the  work  is  not  too  much  for  one  man  ;  but  if 
the  double  work  should  prove  to  be  too  heavy  for 
him,  efficiency  would  be  sacrificed,  and  directly  that 
point  were  reached  it  would  become  economical  to 
separate  the  two  posts. 
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The  distinction  then  between  the  work  of  a  District 
Council  and  that  of  a  Board  of  Guardians  must  not  be 
forgotten,  if  the  administration  of  each  body  is  to  be 
efficient  as  well  as  economical. 

Coming  now  to  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
administration  of  poor  relief  is  as  economical  and  effi- 
cient as  it  might  be  made  in  North  Wales,  the  first  thing 
to  note  is  the  position  which  it  occupies  as  to  pauperism 
and  poor  relief  expenditure  compared  with  the  rest  of 
England,  exclusive  of  the  metropolis. 

The  following  table  shows  this  : — 


Paupers  per  1,000  of 
Estimated  Population 
on  1st  January  1903. 

Poor  Relief  Expenditure  per 
Head  of  Estimated  Popula- 
tion   during    Year    ending 
Lady  Day  1901. 

North  Wales       - 

Rest  of  England 
and    Wales  — 
exclusive       of 
London  - 

33.3 
24.3 

s,    d. 
6   11 

6     oj^ 

The  above  figures  seem  to  show  that  there  is 
room  for  improvement,  and  I  do  not  think  the 
Guardians  of  North  Wales  should  be  contented  with 
the  position  the  district  occupies  at  present  in  regard 
to  pauperism.  They  have  indeed  improved  its  position 
since  1891,  when  only  seven  English  counties  showed 
a  higher  ratio  of  pauperism  to  population,  for  last  year 
it  stood  tenth  among  the  Union  counties.  This  should 
encourage  them  to  go  on  improving  its  position. 

To  what  then  is  owing  the  high  place  the  district 
occupies  among  the  Union  counties  as  to  pauperism, 
and  the  high  rate  of  relief  expenditure  ?  The  statistics 
given  in  the  Appendix  give  a  clue.  Thus  Table  I.  shows 
the  great  variation  in  the  pauperism  of  the  different 
Unions,  from  38  per  1,000  of  population  in  Anglesey 
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to  22  in  Wrexham.  Has  this  no  connection  with  the 
fact  that  92.76  per  cent,  of  the  Anglesey  Union 
paupers  were  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief,  while  the 
ratio  was  only  78.36  in  Wrexham  }  Then  again  turn- 
ing to  Table  II.,  it  will  be  seen  that  £73  out  of  every 
;^ioo  spent  on  relief  in  Anglesey  goes  in  outdoor 
relief,  while  in  Wrexham  only  £^5  out  of  every  ;^ioo 
spent  goes  in  that  way.  In  Wrexham  the  ratepayer  is 
seen  to  pay  is.  i:J;d.  in  the  pound  for  the  relief  of  the 
ordinary  poor,  while  the  Anglesey  ratepayer  has  to  pay 
IS.  9d.  in  the  pound.  Can  it  be  denied  that  the  rate- 
payer benefits  by  the  policy  of  the  Wrexham  Board  ? 

When  one  comes  to  boil  down  the  statistics  given 
in  the  two  tables  an  outdoor  relief  policy  does  not 
appear  either  to  reduce  pauperism  or  to  be  economical. 

The  table  (p.  271)  seems  to  me  to  make  the  general 
rule  very  clear  that  the  amount  of  pauperism  of  any 
Union  depends  on  the  numbers  of  outdoor  paupers, 
i.e.j  that  the  greater  the  outdoor  pauperism  the  greater 
will  be  the  total  pauperism. 

The  next  table  shows  that  the  same  rule  applies 
to  poor  relief  expenditure,  i.e.,  that  the  larger  the  ratio 
which  out-relief  bears  to  the  total  relief  expenditure 
the  greater  will  be  the  burden  on  the  ratepayer. 

It  will  be  pleasant  for  the  Guardians  to  see  how 
marked  the  decrease  of  pauperism  in  the  district  as  a 
whole  has  been  since  1891,  and  also  how  the  ratepayers 
have  benefited  thereby.  The  decrease  is  entirely 
owing  to  the  decrease  of  outdoor  pauperism.  It  must 
be  very  satisfactory  to  Mr  Bircham,  the  Inspector  of 
the  district,  to  see  that  his  efforts  to  induce  the  Welsh 
Boards  of  Guardians  to  exercise  greater  care  in  the 
grant  of  outdoor  relief  have  been  rewarded. 

Now,  there  are  those — they  may  be  represented  here 
to-day — who  will  argue  that  a  reduction  in  the  number 
of  Workhouses  would  prove  a  saving  to  the  rates. 
Roughly  speaking,  the  twenty  Workhouses  of  the 
district  are  about  two-thirds  full.     Now  this  margin  of 
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one-third  is  by  no  means  extravagant;  and  when  it 
comes  to  putting  the  idea  into  practice,  you  would  be 
met  with  the  difficulty  where  to  begin.  Which  is  the 
Union  which  would  surrender  its  Workhouse,  and 
where  would  its  inmates  go  to?  According  to  the 
return  of  paupers  relieved  on  the  ist  January  1903,  of 
1,964  paupers  of  all  classes  in  receipt  of  indoor  relief  on 
that  day  only  228  were  classed  as  **adult — able-bodied," 
and  120  of  these  were  described  as  "temporarily 
disabled."  Knowing,  as  you  do,  that  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  Workhouse  inmates  are  there  because  they 
are  sick  or  infirm,  would  it  not  be  acting  cruelly  to  them 
to  remove  them  to  where  it  would  be  at  least  difficult  if 
not  impossible  for  their  friends  and  relations  to  visit 
them  ?  The  area  of  the  majority  of  the  North  Wales 
Unions  are  already  vast  enough,  and  you  can  scarcely 
wish  to  extend  them.  For  myself,  I  do  not  believe  a 
reduction  of  Workhouses  would  be  an  economic 
advantage,  and  I  am  certain  that  it  would  not  work 
for  efficiency. 

This  brings  me  to  the  question.  How  can  efficiency 
in  Poor  Law  administration  be  secured  ? 

For  an  answer  I  must  direct  your  attention  to 
principles.  I  know  no  one  who  has  summed  them  up 
better  than  Miss  Sophia  Lonsdale  in  her  pamphlet 
**The  English  Poor  Laws,"  which  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  Poor  Law  Guardian.*  They  are  three 
in  number,  and  consist  of — 

(i)  Relief  measures  to  support  the  destitute  ; 

(2)  Repressive  measures  to  put  down  the  abuses 
and  evils  which  are  sure  to  be  engendered  by  a  system 
of  State  relief ;  and 

(3)  Remedial  measures  to  prevent  those  abuses 
and  evils. 

The  abuses  and  evils  to  which  State  relief  is  sub- 
ject were  perhaps  exhibited  in  their  worst  form  at  the 

*  "The  English  Poor  Laws,"  by  Sophia  Lonsdale.  Messrs  P.  S. 
King  &  Son,  Orchard  House,  Great  Smith  Street,  S.W.     Price  is. 
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time  of  the  reform  of  the  English  Poor  Law  in  1^34. 
You  can  read  about  them  in  the  Report  of  the  Poor 
Law  Commission  of  1832,  and  in  the  Annual  Reports 
of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  from  1835  to  1839.* 

Here  are,  however,  some  "recollections*'  which  do 
not  appear  in  any  Blue  Book,  and  which  throw  a  strong 
light  upon  Poor  Law  administration  seventy  years  ago. 
They  relate  to  a  parish  in  Oxfordshire  which,  like 
many  other  parishes,  farmed  out  its  paupers,  and  were 
supplied  to  me  by  Mr  H.  Lock  wood,  one  of  the  In- 
spectors of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

"  I    remember   very   well,"  says   Mr   Lockwood's 

correspondent,  "  when  K (the  parish)  kept  its  own 

poor    people,     *  Neighbour    H ,'    at    the    White 

Hart  public-house  undertook  the  charge  of  them 
He  was  called  'neighbour'  because,  although  he 
said  he  lost  by  the  paupers,  he  wished  to  be  neigh- 
bourly.    One  day  my  uncle  H was  drinking  at 

the  public,  and  hearing  his  repeated  assertion  that  the 
paupers  were  no  source  of  profit,  jumped  up  and  said 
he  would  take  them  for  ;^  10  less. 

'*This  ended  in  his  taking  them,  and  he  did  very 
well  by  them,  making  money.  He  used  to  bake  them 
lard-cakes,  which  were  favourably  received,  and  the 
butcher  sent  him  shins  and  briskets  of  beef. 
When  a  farmer  killed  a  pig  he  would  send  chitterlings, 

and  so  on.     Uncle  H only  kept  the  contract  for  a 

year.  The  paupers  grew  so  saucy  he  could  do  nothing 
with  them,  and  one  old  woman  in  particular  would 
come  jumping  round  him  as  lissom  as  a  cat. 

"J H ,  a  shopkeeper,  contracted  for  the 

doctoring,  and  he  always  said  he  found^castor  oil  was 
a  specific   for  all  village  complaints.     Now  H ^ 

♦  An  able  abridgment  of  the  Report  of  1832,  entitled  "The 
Old  Poor  Law  and  the  New  Socialism,"  was  published  by  the  Cobden 
Club  in  1886.  It  is  written  by  Mr  F.  C.  Montague,  and  published 
by  Cassell  &  Co,  Limited. 
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much  to  the  regular  doctors  disgust,  had  got  this  con- 
tract, and  I  have  often  heard  him  remark  that  he  also 
would  have  done  very  well  by  the  paupers,  only  Master 

P fell  off  a  ladder  in  an  apple  tree  and  broke  his 

leg,  which  H failing  to  set,  the  rival  doctor  had 

to   be  called  in,  and  this  near  broke  H ,  as  the 

doctor  gave  out  publicly  that  he  intended  paying 
H out ;  and  so  indeed  he  did,  bringing  in  an  out- 
rageous bill,  whicli  H had  to  pay." 

The  Workhouse  in  this  parish  was  formed  of  four 
cottages,  and  the  paupers  who  could  get  about  had 
their  meals  there. 

Now  even  if  this  old  system  of  farming  out  and 
medical  treatment  of  paupers  was  economical  (which  it 
was  not,  on  account  of  the  large  army  of  paupers  which 
it  created),  I  think  that  it  could  hardly  be  said  to  be 
efficient. 

But  nowadays  we  are  apt  to  err  in  the  contrary 
direction,  and  in  striving  to  attain  efficiency  to  disre- 
gard economy.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  class 
of  people  who  ask  for  and  receive  relief  in  the  Poor 
Law  infirmaries  of  large  towns. 

In  the  England  of  seventy  years  ago  the  system  of 
relief  was  almost  universally  one  of  outdoor  relief,  and 
the  cost  of  poor  relief  amounted  to  los.  per  head,  a  far 
heavier  burden  probably  for  the  nation  to  bear  at  that 
period  than  one  of  30s.  a  head  would  be  now.  Indeed 
the  cost  of  poor  relief  for  the  year  1 900-1,  in  spite 
of  much  extravagance  in  indoor  as  well  as  outdoor 
relief,  only  amounted  to  7s.  6}d.  per  head.  Therefore 
the  establishment  of  well-ordered  Workhouses  must  be 
held  to  have  been  an  economical  success.  They  have 
been  an  efficient  success  not  only  by  enabling  "destitu- 
tion "  to  be  tested,  but  also  by  the  adequacy  of  the  relief 
which  they  can  always  supply.  I  am  confident  also 
that  it  is  only  the  Workhouse  system  which  enables 
the  three  principles  referred  to  above  to  be  properly 
carried  into  practice.     The  "  abuses  and  evils  engen- 
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dered  by  any  system  of  State  relief"  have  always 
specially  attached  themselves  to  the  grant  of  outdoor 
relief.  This  may  be  said  to  be  universally  acknow- 
ledged, a  very  large  exception  being  made,  however, 
in  favour  of  the  aged  and  of  widows  with  children. 
But  outdoor  relief  to  these  as  well  as  to  the  not-able- 
bodied  requires  to  be  most  carefully  watched  if  the 
administration  of  it  is  to  be  made  efficient  and 
economical. 

A  recent  return  of  Mr  Birchams  shows  that  16,235 
outdoor  paupers  (exclusive  of  pauper  lunatics  in  asylums 
and  vagrants)  were  relieved  in  the  North  Wales  Dis- 
trict during  the  half-year  ended  Lady  Day  1903.  Of 
this  number  9,737  (nearly  five-eighths  of  the  whole) 
were  men  cind  women  with  dependent  children  whose  ♦ 
destitution  was  caused  by  old  age  or  permanent 
disability,  and  3,349  (or  over  one-fifth)  wiere  women 
and  children  (956  widows  and  2,393  children)  whose 
destitution  had  been  caused  by  the  death  of  the  wage- 
earner. 

These  two  classes    then    account   for  more   than 
three-fourths  of  the  total  outdoor  pauperism. 


I.  (i)  Destitution  caused  by  old 
age  or  pennanent 
disability. 


Men     -        .        -  -  2,359 

Women                 -  -  6,674 

Dependent  children  -  704 

Total  -  9,737 


(2)  Destitution  caused  by  the  rj^^^^^j    ,   ",.,,  ' 
death  of  husband  oil  dependent  children 


father. 


1 


Total 


956 
2,393 

3>349 


Grand  Total  of  1.  -      13,086 


II.  (0  D^^hudon^caused    by  |  j,j^^  ,^^^^^  ^^ 
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(2)  Destitution    caused    by 
death,     absence,      or , 
desertion  of  husband 
or  father. 


(3)  Destitution     caused    by 
temporary  sickness  or  / 


(a)  Unmarried  mothers 
Dependent  children 

(d)  Wives  of  prisoners   - 
Dependent  children 

(c)  Wives     of    soldiers 

and  sailors  - 
Dependent  children 

(d)  Wives   deserted    by 

husbands     - 
Dependent  children 
(<f)  Orphan  children 

Total      - 

(a)  Adult  males  relieved 
on  account  of  their 
own  sickness 

(d)  Do.  do.  sickness  of 
a  member  of  their 
family  or  a  funeral 


want  of  work  of  maleS  (c)  Do.  do.  want  of  work 
heads  of  families  and    (d)  Families  dependent 


single  men. 


on  a,  dy  and  c: — 
Wives 
Children 


V  Total 

(4)  Single  women  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief 


Grand  Total  of  II. 


Total  of  I.  and  II. 


41 

73 
29 

94 

2 
6 

71 

214 
306 

836 


404 


45 
41 


i>933 


3>M9 


Now  I  am  aware  that  the  economic  conditions  of 
North  Wales  are  said  to  be  peculiar,  although  the  late 
Mr  Murray  Browne  described  them  in  1887  as  very 
similar  to  the  County  Unions  of  Cumberland  and 
Westmorland,  where  outdoor  relief  was  low,  and  could 
give  no  other  reason  for  the  difference  in  the  respec- 
tive amounts  of  pauperism  than  laxity  of  relief  adminis- 
tration,*    As  I  have,  however,  shown,  you  have  im- 

*  Seventeenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
Appendix,  p.  87.  On  the  ist  January  1887  Cumberland  had  29 
paupers,  Westmorland  26  paupers,  and  North  Wales  45  paupers 
per  1,000  of  population.     (Jdidy  p.  226.) 
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proved  the  position  of  the  district  since  1887,  but  Cum- 
berland and  Westmorland  still  keep  well  ahead,  and 
you  have  plenty  of  ground  to  make  up  before  you 
overtake  those  two  counties.* 

But  are  not  the  peculiar  economic  conditions  of 
North  Wales  very  largely  owing  to  the  laxity  of 
poor  relief  administration  in  the  past?  Mr  Llcufer 
Thomas  f  ^^Hs  us  that  *'  there  are  many  districts  in 
Wales  where  the  method  of  providing  for  sickness  by 
joining  a  friendly  society  during  health  does  not 
appear  to  have  taken  anything  like  a  firm  hold  on  the 
public  mind.  This  is  most  noticeable,"  he  says,  **in 
Anglesey " ;  and  then  he  mentions  it  as  significant 
that  the  rate  of  pauperism  is  highest  in  the  Union  of 
Anglesey.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  poor 
have  in  Wales  been  taught  to  look  upon  the  Poor  Law 
as  their  best  club,  and  to  rely  upon  it  for  help  in  sick- 
ness and  old  age  instead  of  upon  their  own  efforts. 
Their  rise  to  independence  by  foresight  and  thrift  has 
thus  been  prevented. 

May  not  also  the  lowness  of  the  labourer's  wage  be 
to  some  extent  attributed  to  the  general  knowledge 
that  the  Poor  Law  is  ever  ready  to  supplement  it  ? 

It  is  worth  trying,  therefore,  whether  the  economic 
conditions  of  the  district  may  not  be  improved  by  a 
more  strict  administration  of  poor  relief,  and  especially 
of  outdoor  relief. 

According  to  Mr  Bircham,  whose  knowledge  of 
the  district  makes  what  he  says  on  the  subject  of  the 
greatest  weight,  there  are  persons  in  receipt  of  out- 
door relief  **  who  are  not  able  properly  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  and  often  live  in  dwellings  not  fit  for  habi- 
tation, the  rent  of  which  the  Guardians  are  practically 
paying,  and  so  contributing  to  stereotype  a  state  of 

*  On  the  ist  January  1902  Cumberland  had  24  paupers,  West- 
morland 21  paupers,  and  North  Wales  33  paupers  per  1,000  of 
population. 

t  Report  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Labour,  p.  27. 
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things  which,  as  district  councillors  in  rural  districts,  at 
all  events  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  they  are  sup- 
posed to  put  an  end  to.  Moreover,  such  cases  would 
be  far  better  off  in  properly  equipped  Workhouses, 
and  often,  indeed,  at  a  far  less  cost  to  the  ratepayer."* 

Outdoor  relief  to  such  cannot  be  considered  to  be 
either  economical  or  efficient. 

Now  what  a  margin  there  may  be  for  effecting 
a  saving  to  the  rates  as  well  as  for  raising  the 
condition  of  the  poor  population  of  North  Wales 
may  be  shown  by  comparing  two  of  its  Unions 
together.  Pwllheli  Union  is  at  the  top  of  both  lists 
on  pages  i  and  2  in  respect  of  its  pauperism  and  relief 
expenditure,  and  Forden  Union  is  at  the  bottom. 
These  are  both  distinctly  rural  Unions,  their  areas 
almost  coinciding,  although  the  population  is  the 
more  scattered  in  Forden,  being  there  169  persons  per 
1,000  acres  as  against  235  per  1,000  acres  in  Pwllheli. 
If  there  be  anything  material  in  the  two  Unions  to 
make  a  comparison  misleading  I  have  no  doubt  this 
will  be  pointed  out.  The  following  figures  are,  as 
before,  taken  from  Mr  Bircham's  Return. 

*  Twenty-ninth  Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  Appen- 
dix, p.  153. 
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rMen     - 
Women 
Dependent  children 

Total 

r  Widows 
Dependent  children 

Total 
Grand  Total  of  I.  - 

Idiots,  imbeciles,  &c.    - 

\a)  Unmarried  mothers 

Dependent  children 
{b)  Wives  of  prisoners  - 

Dependent  children 
(r)  Wives  of  soldiers     - 

Dependent  children 
{J)  Deserted  wives        - 

Dependent  children 
{e)  Orphan  children      - 

V                      Total 

f{a)  Adult  males  relieved 
on  account  of  their 
own  sickness 

(b)  Do.  do.  sickness  of 

a  member  of  their 
family  or  a  funeral 

(c)  Do.  do.  want  of  work 
{d)  Families  dependent 

on  a,  ^,  and  c: — 
Wives 
Children  - 

^                       Total 

Grand  Total  of  II. 

Grand  Total  of  I.  and  II. 

* 

\ 

1 

I.  (i)  Destitution  caused  by 
old  age  or   per  ma- - 
nent  disability. 

357 
10 

66 
16 

47a 

^5 

(2)  Destitution  caused  by 
the  death  of  husband- 

56 
99 

14 
42 

or  father. 

^5? 

,..,S6 

627 

281 

II.  (i)  Destitution  caused  by 

18 

I 

(2)  Destitution  caused  by 
death,   absence,    or^ 
desertion     of    hus- 
band or  father. 

S 
6 

I 
I 

a 

I 
23 

a 
2 

4 
9 

2 

?? 

19 

(3)  Destitution  caused  by 
temporary    sickness 
or  want  of  work  of  < 
male  heads  of  fami- 
lies and  single  men. 

18 

a 

IS 
44 

14 

I 

8 
28 

79 

51 

(4)  Single  women 

?? 

10 

169 

81 

.i2« 
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Both  Unions  have  reduced  their  pauperism  and 
relief  expenditure  considerably  since  1871,  but  the 
reduction  in  Forden  has  been  much  the  greatest,  as 
the  following  figures  show. 


Date. 

Number  of  Outdoor 
Paupers. 

ReKef  Expenditare|  \^^\ 

Out-Relief. 

Total  Relief. 

PwllheH. 

Forden. 

Pwllheli. 

Forden. 

PwllheU. 

Forden. 

ist  Jan.  1871 
1903 

728 

946 
310 

£ 
8,398 

5,345 

£ 
3,067 

1,039 

£ 
10,279 

7,490 

£ 
6,614 

4.658 

Decrease 

947 

636 

3,053 

2,028 

2,789 

1,956 

Percentage  of 
decrease    - 

57-1 

67.2 

363 

66.1 

27.1 

29-5 

Possibly  Forden  may  have  felt  the  influence  of  the 
neighbouring  Atcham  Union,  which  has  been  so  great 
in  Shropshire,  while  Pwllheli  may  be  ignorant  of  what 
has  been  done  to  reduce  pauperism  in  that  Union  and 
to  ensure  efficiency  as  well  as  economy  in  its  Poor 
Law  administration.  You  will  find  an  account  of  it  in 
my  little  book,  "  Our  Treatment  of  the  Poor,"  *  and 
possibly  the  hints  there  given  may  help  you  in  the 
Poor  Law  administration  of  your  own  Unions. 

I  have  shown  that  five-eighths  of  the  pauperism  of 
the  district  arises  from  the  relief  of  the  aged  and  per- 
manently disabled.  Is  it  quite  impossible  to  bring 
about    some    reduction   under    this    head?      I    have 


*  Published  by  P.  S.  King  &  Son,  Great  Smith  Street,  West- 
minster, S.W. 
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already  quoted  Mr  Bircham's  opinion  on  the  point 
The  late  Mr  Murray  Browne,  his  predecessor,  was  of 
the  same  opinion.  He  made  it  clear  that  the  rate  of 
pauperism  over  sixty  years  of  age  depended  mainly, 
not  on  the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes,  but  on  the 
administration  of  relief,  or  in  other  words  upon  the 
comparative  ease  or  otherwise  with  which  outdoor 
relief  could  be  obtained.* 

You  will  notice  that  while  Forden  only  relieved 
225  of  the  class  I  am  referring  to  out  of  a  population 
of  14,844,  or  1.5  per  cent,  the  number  for  the  whole 
district  was  9,395  out  of  a  population  of  468,784,  or 
2.0  per  cent  In  Pwllheli,  the  most  pauperised  Union, 
the  percentage  rises  to  2.2. 

If  this  class  of  pauperism  is  to  be  reduced  the  most 
careful  inquiries  must  be  made  before  the  relief  asked 
for  is  granted.  Every  effort  must  be  used  to  bring 
relations  and  friends  to  a  sense  of  their  moral  duties 
in  regard  to  the  aged  poor.  Mr  Preston-Thomas,  the 
Poor  Law  Inspector  for  the  South- Western  Counties 
of  England,  where  the  rate  of  pauperism  is  high,  and 
about  the  same  as  North  Wales, t  says  that  "where  the 
staff  of  relieving  officers  is  sufficient  to  enable  each 
case  to  be  thoroughly  inquired  into,  where  relief  is 
given  on  strict  principles  judiciously  applied,  where 
the  relieving  officers  are  required  to  make  frequent 
visits  to  the  homes  of  the  paupers,  where  misfortune 
is  detected  and  reckless  improvidence  discouraged,  it 
is  found  no  more  difficult  to  have  a  low  rate  of  pauperism 
here  than  in  the  rest  of  the  county."  {  He  has  been 
preaching  this  doctrine  in  his  district  since  1 896,  when 
ne  took  charge  of  it,  and  with  the  result  that  in  only 

*  Twenty-first  Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  Appendix, 

P-  173- 

t  Devon  33.6,  Cornwall  33.5,  North  Wales  33.4,  Somerset  33.1 
per  1,000  of  population  on  the  ist  January  1902.  See  Thirty-first 
Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  p.  p.  Iviii. 

J  Thirty-first  Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  p.  98. 
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five  years  (i  896-1 901)  there  has  been  a  saving  of 
j^  1 6,07  8  a  year  in  out-relief,  and  a  reduction  of  8,148 
paupers  of  all  classes.  I  must  quote  the  whole  passage 
where  he  comments  on  this  decrease,  not  only  because 
it  bears  so  closely  on  the  subject  of  my  paper,  but 
because  I  agree  with  every  word  he  says. 

"  Nor,  apparently,  has  this  improvement  been  accom- 
panied by  hardship  to  the  poor ;  indeed,  the  average 
grant  to  each  individual  relieved  has  been  considerably 
augmented.  It  is,  I  am  satisfied,  owing  mainly  to  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians — though 
unfortunately  by  no  means  all — are  beginning  to  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  to  dispense  refief  freely  and 
without  adequate  inquiry  is  demoralising  to  the  re- 
cipients, unfair  to  the  thrifty  poor,  and  unjust  to  the 
ratepayers.  Mr  Chamberlain  once  wrote — 'There 
are  many  who  are  glad  to  learn  on  the  best  authority 
that  philanthropy  discharges  its  highest  duties  when 
it  buttons  up  the  breeches  pocket,  and  not  a  few  are 
willing  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel  while  he  teaches 
that  the  pursuit  of  private  gain  is  the  shortest  road  to 
the  public  good.*  But  while  in  most  cases  a  reduction 
in  the  number  of  paupers  has  been  unquestionably 
attended  with  a  saving  to  the  rates,  I  am  glad  to 
believe  that  the  change  of  policy  has  generally  been 
inspired  by  higher  motives  than  those  of  mere  economy; 
and  often  where  Guardians  persist  in  distributing  doles 
broadcast,  they  evidently  do  so  with  the  conviction 
that  they  are  benefiting  their  fellow-creatures — a  con- 
viction not  less  genuine  because  it  may  occasionally  be 
accompanied  by  some  enjoyment  of  the  luxury  of  being 
sympathetic  and  generous  at  the  expense  of  the  rates. 
They  fail  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  it  is  very  hard  for 
friendly  societies,  or  indeed  for  any  form  of  thrift, 
to  compete  with  a  system  of  public  relief  which  puts 
the  man  who  has  spent  all  his  earnings  on  beer  upon 
the  level  with  the  one  who  has  kept  up  his  club  payments 
or  invested  his  savings,  and  has  thus  made  provision  for 
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his  old  agfe.  And  they  also  disregard  the  consideration, 
which  I  have  often  urged,  that  if  they  freely  relieve  all 
applicants,  it  is  impossible  to  give  them  enough  to  live 
upon,  without  imposing  an  unbearable  burden  on  the 
ratepayers.  If  all  cases  were  thoroughly  sifted,  the 
numbers  could  be  so  much  lessened,  that  the  Guardians 
could  afford  to  the  really  necessitous  something  more 
than  the  starvation  allowances  which  are  still  too 
common."* 

To  turn  again  to  Pwllheli — and  I  only  do  so  be- 
cause it  happens  to  stand  at  the  top  of  the  tree  of 
the  district  in  regard  to  its  pauperism  and  relief  ex- 
penditure— which  spent  ;^5,345  out  of  a  total  relief 
expenditure  of  ;^7,490  on  out-relief  alone,  might  it  not 
pay  it  well,  if  its  relieving  officers  are  not  enough  to 
carry  out  their  work  as  it  should  be  carried  out,  to 
spend  j^  I  GO  or  so  a  year  on  an  extra  relieving  officer? 
That  ;^ioo  might  be  the  means  of  saving  at  least 
;^i,ooo  to  the  rates,  and  the  poor  would  be  none  the 
worse  off.  It  is  bad  economy  to  have  an  inadequate 
staff  of  relieving  officers.  And  there  is  an  accom- 
panying loss  of  efficiency  arising  from  an  inadequate 
inquiry,  because  the  relief  given  may  be  either  too 
little  or  too  much  to  relieve  the  necessities  of  the  case. 

I  have  tried  to  show  that  in  the  administration  of 
outdoor  relief  to  the  aged  poor,  efficiency  and  economy 
both  depend  on  full  investigation  into  the  circumstances 
of  each  case,  and  the  same  remark  of  course  applies 
to  the  classes  of  widows  and  other  ordinary  paupers. 
And  yet,  to  take  widows  with  children,  the  next  largest 
class  of  paupers,  you  will  observe  that  Pwllheli  has  155, 
or  7.1  per  1,000  of  population,  and  the  whole  district 
3,179,  or  6.8  per  1,000,  against  Fordens  56  or  3.7  per 
1,000.  Why  is  this?  May  not  the  reason  be  that  a 
husband  knows  for  certain  that  when  he  dies  the 
Poor  Law  will  provide  for  his  wife  and  family,  and  so 

*  Thirty-first  Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  Appendix, 
P-95- 
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makes  no  provision  for  that  event  ?  The  friends  and 
relatives  too,  who  would  undoubtedly  come  forward  to 
help  if  there  was  no  expectation  that  the  public  would 
do  this  for  them,  are  quite  willing  to  shirk  their  duty 
in  its  favour.  It  is  only  according  to  human  nature 
that  they  should  so  act. 

When  the  aged  poor  and  widows  and  children  are 
eliminated,  a  comparatively  small  section  of  paupers 
remain,  viz.,  3, 149  for  the  whole  of  North  Wales.  The 
306  orphan  children  are  probably  mostly  boarded  out, 
a  very  proper  way  of  dealing  with  them  in  country 
Unions,  and  both  economical  and  efficient,  where  the 
homes  are  suitable  and  the  supervision  properly  ex- 
ercised. It  should  be  possible,  however,  to  make  a 
large  reduction  in  the  1,933  whose  destitution  is 
caused  by  the  temporary  sickness  or  want  of  work 
of  the  male  heads  of  families  and  single  men. 
I  take  it  that  the  41  men  who  were  relieved  for 
want  of  work  were  men  with  families  in  receipt  of 
temporary  relief  only,  and  exceptional  cases,  for  Guar- 
dians of  the  poor  are  by  this  time,  I  hope,  fully  alive 
to  the  danger  of  giving  outdoor  relief  at  all  to  this 
class.  The  history  of  the  Poor  Law  has  shown  the 
evil  effects  of  keeping  men  in  a  district  for  whom  no 
work  is  to  be  obtained  by  the  grant  of  outdoor  relief. 
As  to  the  remainder,  the  relief  given  was  no  doubt 
mainly  in  the  nature  of  medical  relief.  Guardians  are 
somewhat  accustomed  to  disregard  outdoor  relief  given 
in  this  form,  and  yet  it  is  open,  without  the  most 
careful  supervision,  to  the  greatest  abuses.  As  an 
instance  of  what  can  be  done  by  means  of  such  super- 
vision to  reduce  the  numbers  of  these  paupers,  I  may 
tell  you  that  by  merely  insisting  that  applicants  for 
medical  relief  should  attend  before  the  Relief  (Com- 
mittee, the  St  Pancras  Guardians  in  London  reduced 
the  cases  in  one  district  alone  by  nearly  a  half  in  two 
years  only.  You  will  say  that  London  is  not  North 
Wales,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  insist  upon 
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the  attendance  of  applicants  for  medical  relief  before 
the  Board.  I  am  quite  prepared  to  admit  this,  and  I 
only  refer  to  the  St  Pancras  experience  to  show  how 
liable  medical  relief  is  to  abuse  unless  it  is  most  care- 
fully watched. 

As  to  **  single  women  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief/* 
I  am  rather  surprised  to  find  any  of  this  class  of 
pauper  on  the  outdoor  relief  lists.  rwUheli  has  33  out 
of  the  1 50,  or  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  whole  number, 
while  Conway  has  only  one,  and  Carnarvon,  Corwen, 
and  Llanfyllin  only  two  each.  It  is  not  a  good  practice 
to  give  outdoor  relief  either  to  these  women  or  to  un- 
married mothers  with  children,  in  the  first  instance 
because  single  able-bodied  women  in  health  ought  to 
be  able  to  support  themselves,  and  in  the  second 
instance  because  of  the  encouragement  to  immorality. 
The  number  of  deserted  wives  in  receipt  of  outdoor 
relief  (and  in  this  matter  Conway  is  the  chief  offender) 
is  also  unsatisfactory,  and  it  may  be  useful  to  remind 
Guardians  that  the  Local  Government  Board  in  a 
circular  to  its  Inspectors  in  187 1  recommended  that 
"  outdoor  relief  should  not  be  granted  to  any  woman 
deserted  by  her  husband  during  the  first  twelve  months 
after  the  desertion." 

It  is  again  unsatisfactory  that  so  many  of  the  idiot 
and  imbecile  class  should  be  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief 
outside  asylums.  This  arises,  I  think,  from  no  fault 
of  the  Guardians,  but  from  the  want  of  better  methods 
of  dealing  with  the  class.  The  Workhouse  is  quite  as 
unsuitable  a  place  for  them  as  their  own  home.  The  idiot 
and  imbecile,  the  sane  epileptic,  the  insane  epileptic,  and 
the  feeble-minded  all  require  separate  treatment.  Our 
present  haphazard  system  of  dealing  with  them  cannot 
be  said  to  be  either  efficient  or  economical.  It  is  not 
efficient  because  they  cannot  under  present  conditions 
receive  that  special  teaching,  training,  care,  and  atten- 
tion which  is  so  necessary  for  them  and  for  the  welfare 
of  the  whole  community,  and  it  is  not  economical  because 
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the  lack  of  the  restraint  which  so  many  of  them  need 
enables  them  to  propagate  and  increase  their  kind  with 
a  continually  increasing  expense  to  the  rates.  There 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  a  Royal  Commission 
will  before  long  be  appointed  to  consider  the  provision 
now  made  for  these  classes,  and  to  report  as  to  how  they 
should  be  dealt  with  in  the  light  of  the  now  recognised 
demands  of  science  and  good  administration,  and  this 
Conference  might,  I  think,  help  on  the  movement  by 
passing  a  resolution  to-day  asking  for  such  an  inquiry. 

The  economical  and  efficient  administration  of  the 
Poor  Law  also  depends  largely  upon  relieving  officers 
and  the  class  of  men  who  receive  these  appointments. 
In  an  interesting  paper  recently  read  by  Mr  Craig,  the 
superintendent  relieving  officer  of  the  St  Pancras 
Parish,  he  says,  and  I  can  quite  believe  it  to  be  the 
fact,  that  *'some  of  the  doubt  and  suspicion  existing  in 
the  public  mind  with  regard  to  the  working  of  the 
Poor  Law  has  been  caused  by  Boards  of  Guardians 
electing  to  various  positions,  and  more  especially  to 
that  of  relieving  officer,  men  having  no  previous  know- 
ledge or  training  in  their  duties,  the  law  they  have  to 
administer,  or  the  requirements  of  their  office.  I  have 
heard  it  asserted  "  (he  says)  *'by  those  who  ought  to 
know  better  that  the  position  of  a  relieving  officer  can 
be  well  filled  by  any  man  of  ordinary  intelligence  and  a 
smattering  of  education.  But  I  hold  that  something 
beyond  those  qualifications  is  required.  I  have  a  vivid 
recollection  of  a  Board  of  Guardians  electing  as  re- 
lieving officer  a  man  without  any  previous  experience, 
although  they  had  before  them  qualified  men.  The 
result  was  that  shortly  after  the  officer  elected  came 
under  the  ban  of  a  coroner's  jury,  and  was  severely 
censured  by  them.  I  think  it  is  to  be  deplored  that 
the  Poor  Law  should  be  the  dumping  ground,  even 
very  occasionally,  of  failures  in  other  walks  of  life.  Is 
it  possible  or  even  probable  that  men  who  have  failed 
in  other  stations  of  life,  whose  best  years  have  been 
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spent  in  entirely  different  occupations,  and  who,  often 
at  an  age  when  it  is  difficult  to  forget  their  early 
training,  are  given  positions  requiring  a  special  know- 
ledge of  a  difficult  and  intricate  problem  of  life  —  is  it 
probable  that  such  persons  will  be  a  success  ?  In  my 
opinion,  it  is  not.  Failures  they  have  been  in  the  past, 
failures  they  more  often  than  not  remain  to  the  end." 

I  think  that  Guardians  might  well  be  a  little  more 
careful  in  the  class  of  men  they  appoint  to  these  respon- 
sible positions.  Even  if  it  meant  a  higher  salary  to 
get  the  best  and  most  efficient  relieving  officers,  the 
result  would  be  economical.  This  question  of  the 
training  of  relieving  officers  is  now  being  seriously  taken 
up,  and  I  hope  that  before  many  years  are  past  the 
means  of  educating  and  training  men  to  fill  the  position 
adequately  will  have  been  worked  out.  Anything  tend- 
ing to  raise  the  status  of  the  relieving  officer  is  bound  to 
make  for  efficiency  and  economy.  And  when  you  have 
got  an  efficient  officer  you  must  not  give  him  a  larger 
district  than  he  can  attend  to.  Mr  Bircham  points  out 
in  one  of  his  reports*  that  there  are  not  a  few  Unions 
in  his  district  where  **the  relieving  officers  have  far  too 
many  cases  on  their  books  to  render  constant  and 
systematic  visiting  possible  on  their  part,  which  is  the 
first  essential  of  proper  Poor  Law  administration." 
He  also  refers  in  the  same  report  to  the  unwieldy  and 
excessive  number  of  Guardians  in  some  of  the  Unions 
of  the  district  as  not  tending  to  either  economy  or 
efficiency,  their  number  **  contributing  so  many  chan- 
nels for  undeserving  applicants  to  obtain  relief,"  a 
statement  of  opinion  on  which  this  Conference  will 
probably  be  unanimous.  The  difficulty  in  effecting 
any  reduction  is  one  which  could  not  be  surmounted 
except  by  ** summary  executions**  by  order  of  the 
central  authority. 

Then  again,  if  Poor  Law  administration  is  to  be 
*  Twenty-sixth  Reporti  Local  Government  Board,  p.  ii6. 
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efficient,  suitable  provision  must  be  made  for  the  proper 
nursing  of  the  destitute  sick.  It  would  be  absurd  to 
recommend  you  to  set  up  expensive  Poor  Law  infir- 
maries in  every  Union  in  this  district,  however  suitable 
these  may  be  for  towns  or  densely  populated  districts. 
The  difficulty  the  Guardians  of  rural  Unions  labour 
under  is  to  secure  the  services  of  trained  nurses  for  their 
small  Workhouses.  Still  I  hope  that  you  in  North 
Wales  do  your  best  to  treat  your  indoor  sick  poor 
kindly  and  generously,  and  to  give  them  the  best 
nursing  you  can  secure.  You  may  also  do  much  by 
availing  yourselves  of  the  services  of  district  or  parish 
nurses.  I  must  again  quote  Mr  Bircham,  who  seems 
to  me  to  be  sweetly  reasonable  on  this  subject.  He 
said  :  *  "  The  poorest  sick  homes  may  be  made  fairly 
comfortable  after  the  visit  of  a  sympathetic  trained 
nurse.  On  the  other  hand,  outdoor  relief  is  literally 
not  justified  where  sick  and  helpless  cases  are  left  to 
the  mercies  of  ignorant  neighbours."  He  referred  to 
the  resolution  framed  by  the  North  Wales  Conference 
at  Oswestry  in  1896,  "that  further  powers  were 
required  by  Guardians  to  compulsorily  remove  sick 
and  helpless  cases  to  the  Workhouse  infirmary,  if  in 
the  opinion  of  the  medical  officer  sufficient  provision 
could  not  be  made  for  their  proper  care  and  super- 
vision in  their  own  homes.  It  is  to  be  feared  "  (he 
went  on  to  say)  "  that,  in  Wales  at  all  events,  senti- 
mental and  uninstructed  public  opinion  would  not 
approve  of  even  this  useful  provision.  But  be  this  as 
it  may,  in  many  instances  outdoor  relief  is  no  real 
kindness  as  at  present  administered,  and  the  best  way 
to  justify  its  continuance  as  the  almost  universal 
method  of  relief  is  for  the  Boards  of  Guardians  of 
the  district  to  encourage  in  every  sort  of  way  voluntary 
efforts  for  the  provision  of  trained  nurses  in  the  towns 
and  villages  of  their  Unions." 

The  above  was  written  in  February  1897.     In  his 

♦  Twenty-sixth  Report,  Local  Government  Board,  p.  117. 
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last  published  report,  five  years  later,*  it  must  have 
been  most  satisfactory  to  him  to  refer  to  "the  in- 
creasing number  of  outdoor  nursing  associations  to 
which  Boards  of  Guardians  subscribe  in  return  for 
much  good  work  done — this  is  especially  the  case  in 
North  Wales." 

Again,  if  the  work  of  the  Poor  Law  is  to  be 
both  economical  and  efficient,  its  administrators  must 
co-operate  most  closely  with  charitable  agencies. 
Where  such  co-operation  is  secured  in  any  parish, 
relief  at  the  home  can  well  be  left  to  charity  to  deal 
with.  As  a  rule  Guardians  pay  little  regard  to  what 
charity  may  be  doing  in  a  case  of  distress  ;  they  merely 
usually  assume  that  some  help  will  be  forthcomimg  from 
this  source,  and  so  grant  an  amount  of  relief  which  by 
itself  would  be  absolutely  inadequate  to  relieve  the 
necessities  of  the  case  as  it  is  presented  to  them.  By 
close  co-operation,  which  helps  to  a  full  knowledge  of 
the  circumstances  of  each  application  for  relief,  charity 
is  often  enabled  to  take  a  case  off  the  hands  of  the 
Poor  Law  altogether.  Such  co-operation  must,  there- 
fore, tend  to  economy.  But  the  subject  is  too  large 
a  one  to  do  more  than  touch  upon  now,  and  you  might 
possibly  think  well  to  select  it  for  full  discussion  at 
some  future  Conference. 

Generally,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  tendency  of  the 
present  day  is  for  the  individual  to  divest  himself  of 
his  personal  responsibilities  and  to  cast  them  upon  the 
State,  and,  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  the  State  does  not 
seem  to  mind  undertaking  them.  This  is  very  notice- 
able in  the  matter  pf  Poor  Relief.  The  principle  that 
the  Poor  Law  should  be  limited  to  the  relief  of 
destitution  only  is  being  attacked,  and  (I  am  sorry  to 
say)  by  organs  which  claim  to  represent  the  views  of 
Poor  Law  officials.  It  is  claimed  that  the  Poor  Law  is 
capable  of  taking  the  place  which  the  old  Poor  Law 

*  Thirty-first  Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  p.  144. 
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reformers  thought  might  well  be  left  for  charity  to  fill. 
If  this  claim  be  admitted,  the  ratepayers  must  be 
prepared  for  an  enormous  increase  in  the  poors  rate. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact,  or  at  any  rate  it  ought  to  be  a 
well-known  fact,  that  persons  who  would  never  think 
of  asking  for  help  from  relations,  friends,  or  charitable 
agencies  have  not  the  least  compunction  in  demanding 
it  from  the  public  purse.  If  the  principle  of  **  destitu- 
tion," therefore,  be  abandoned,  the  number  of  those 
receiving^  relief  from  the  rates  will  increase  to  such  an 
extent  that  efficiency  as  well  as  economy  in  Poor  Law 
administration  may  be  made  impossible. 

I  am  sensible  that  I  have  left  many  gaps  in  my 
paper  to  be  filled,  but  I  think  what  I  have  omitted 
relates  more  to  details  than  to  principles.  The  econo- 
mical management  of  the  Workhouse  is  of  course  a 
very  important  matter,  and  might  also  with  advantage 
to  the  Poor  Law  administration  of  this  district  form 
the  subject  of  another  paper.  In  the  meantime  I 
have  tried  to  show  that  you  cannot  abolish  it  as  a 
Poor  Law  institution,  and  that  it  neither  tends  to 
economy  nor  efficiency  to  do  so.  I  would  lay  much 
greater  stress  on  the  restriction  of  outdoor  relief  as 
a  means  to  this  end,  and  as  the  best  method  within 
the  power  of  the  Poor  Law  of  improving  the  position 
and  securing  the  independence  of  the  working  classes. 
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The  Chairman  said  that  their  wannest  and  most  sincere  thanks 
were  due  to  Sir  William  Chance  for  his  most  valuable  paper. 
(Cheers.) 

Dr  Jones  (Corwen)  said  that  the  Conference  was  indeed  indebted 
to  Sir  William  Chance  for  his  paper.  As  a  Guardian  of  twenty-five 
years'  experience  he  knew  the  difficulty  there  was  to  get  the  poor  to 
accept  the  idea  of  indoor  relief.  They  would  no  more  go  to  the 
House  than  try  to  fly.  In  one  case  the  Board  offered  the  House  to 
an  api^icant,  and  he  said  (Dr  Jones  here  repeated  it  with  great 
emphasis  in  Welsh), "  I  would  die  in  the  ditch  first."  He  knew  a  case 
some  four  or  five  years  ago  of  a  pauper  living  within  a  stone's  throw 
of  the  House,  absolutely  friendless  and  miserable,  and  yet  so  averse 
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to  entering  the  House  that  the  Board  had  to  give  out-relief.  The 
Board  were  advised  that  they  would  be  held  responsible  if  the 
relieving  officer  treated  the  case  in  such  a  way  that  the  pauper  died 
as  a  consequence  of  the  withholding  of  relief.  The  Guaxdians  ought 
to  have  the  power  to  compel  paupers  to  come  into  the  Workhouse. 
Economy  was  not  everything,  the  comfort  of  the  poor  must  be 
considered.  Their  Workhouse  was  beautifully  kept  and  second  to 
none  in  North  Wales.  (Hear,  hear.)  His  Board  was  much  indebted 
to  Mr  Bircham  (Local  Government  Board  Inspector)  for  his  advice 
in  the  improvement  of  the  House.  (Cheers.)  Good  as  the  House 
was,  it  would  not  be  politic  to  compel  every  case  to  come  into  the 
House  without  discrimination.  The  poor  in  Wales  would  not  ask 
for  relief  unless  they  absolutely  needed  it.  (Oh,  and  laughter.)  His 
friends  laughed,  but  they  could  not  contradict  him.  He  begged  the 
Guardians  everywhere  to  exercise  the  utmost  possible  care  in 
selecting  relieving  officers.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Thomas  (Bangor)  said  that  it  had  given  him  great  pleasure  to 
listen  to  Sir  William  Chance's  reading  of  that  excellent  paper. 
(Hear,  hear.)  He  expected  a  great  deal  from  a  gentleman  who  was 
such  an  eminent  expert  in  Poor  Law  matters,  and  he  had  not  been 
disappointed.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  was  a  vast  amount  in  the  paper 
which  was  worthy  of  their  careful  consideration.  There  were  many 
views  as  to  policy  in  the  administration  of  relief.  The  poor  rate 
proper  had  not  been  so  heavy  in  recent  years  as  it  once  was.  The 
first  poor  rate  he  paid  was  about  2S.  6d.  in  the  j£,  now  it  was  is.  6d. 
or  IS.  9d.  (Hear,  hear.)  Some  i>eople  did  not  care  what  they  did 
with  other  people's  money,  but  Guardians  must  be  economical. 
They  were  realising  the  importance  of  being  more  careful  in  the 
granting  of  relief  and  of  making  it  adequate  when  the  right  to  it  had 
been  established  by  the  applicant.  The  number  of  recipients  had 
decreased  by  one-third  during  the  last  ten  years  or  so,  but  the 
amount  of  the  relief  had  increased.  The  Bangor  Board  dealt  with 
each  case  on  its  merits,  and  weekly  grants  varied  from  3s.  6d.  to  8s., 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  case ;  and  in  the  last  few  years  they 
had  increased  the  grants  to  widows  with  children  from  is.  to  is.  6d. 
per  child.  The  electors  rejected  Guardians  who  had  shown  any 
disposition  to  act  harshly  towards  the  poor.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  R.  O.  Jones  (Pwllheli)  said  he  was  sorry  to  see  that  Sir 
William  Chance  had  put  Pwllheli  on  the  black  list — (hear,  hear,  and 
laughter) — and  he  thought  it  well  to  reserve  his  defence  until  he  had 
had  time  to  look  into  the  matter  more  closely.  (Hear,  hear.)  His 
Board  tried  to  deal  fairly  with  each  case  on  its  own  merits,  and  the 
grants  to  widows  with  children  averaged  2s.  per  child.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  R.^J0NES  (St  Asaph)  said  that  great  and  good  results  ought  to 
flow  from  such  Conferences.  Guardians  came  from  different  sur- 
roundings and  looked  at  Poor  Law  matters  from  different  stand- 
points, and  their  interchange  of  opinion  could  only  be  beneficial. 
(Hear,  hear.)    When  he  was  a  boy  of  twelve  and  a  half  years 
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old  he  started  life  in  an  Oldham  factory,  and  he  spent  twenty 
years  in  an  establishment  employing  about  seven  thousand  hands, 
and  from  his  knowledge  of  the  inner  life  of  the  working  classes 
he  maintained  that  thousands — he  might  almost  say  millions — 
of  the  working  classes  had  not  the  comforts  and  advantages 
enjoyed  by  the  poor  in  the  Workhouses.  Sir  William  Chance  had 
made  special  reference  to  the  training  of  relieving  officers.  They 
should  be  selected  with  the  utmost  care,  and  well  supported  by  the 
Guardians  in  the  course  they  adopted  in  regard  to  the  various  cases. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Equally  important  was  the  selection  of  the  officers  for 
the  management  of  the  Workhouses,  for  the  influence  of  a  good 
Master  and  Matron  and  officers  might  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to 
the  poor;  a  good  Matron,  for  instance,  making  the  Workhouse  a 
home  from  home  for  those  who  had  fallen  in  the  battle  of  life. 
(Cheers.)  He  was  satisfied  that  if  greater  care  was  paid  to  the 
selection  of  officers  they  would  get  better  results.  (Hear,  hear.)  A 
good  idea  indifferently  worked  out  yielded  results  inferior  to  those 
of  an  indifferent  idea  well  worked  out.  The  cost  of  the  indoor  poor 
was  incredibly  low  considering  that  on  the  average  it  amounted  to 
only  about  4s.  a  week  to  feed  and  clothe  and  house  each  inmate.  If 
that  was  not  cheap,  what  was?  Who  would  begrudge  it?  He 
heartily  thanked  Sir  William  Chance  for  his  admirable  paper. 
(Cheers.) 

Captain  B.  T.  Griffith-Boscawen  said  it  would  take  a  long 
time  to  go  through  the  excellent  paper  read  by  Sir  William  Chance. 
He  had  (as  Chairman  of  the  Central  Committee  for  the  last  two  or 
three  years)  reason  to  know  the  great  amount  of  time  and  energy  Sir 
William  Chance  devoted  to  Poor  Law  matters — (hear,  hear) — and  the 
special  attention  which  he  had  given  to  the  Conferences.  (Hear, 
hear.)  They  welcomed  Sir  William  Chance  most  warmly,  and 
remembered  with  pleasure  his  visit  to  the  Conference  at  Bangor  five 
or  six  years  ago,  and  they  hoped  that  he  would  favour  them  with  his 
presence  on  future  occasions.  (Cheers.)  The  figures  in  the  paper 
were  very  instructive.  There  might  be  differences  in  the  conditions 
of  various  localities  which  would  make  out-relief  necessary  in  some 
Unions  and  not  in  others.  But  it  should  be  the  aim  of  Guardians  to 
restrict  out-relief  as  much  as  possible.  (Hear,  hear.)  By  carefully 
considering  the  applications  for  relief  the  Guardians  could  restrict  the 
number  of  cases,  and  then  they  should  see  that  the  sums  granted  were 
adequate.  He  did  not  believe  in  small  doles  of  eighteenpence  a 
week.  (Cheers.)  He  would  be  glad  to  see  the  Conference  reaffirm 
the  resolution  passed  at  the  Oswestry  Conference  a  few  years  ago. 
He  had  known  instances  in  which  powers  were  desirable  to  compel 
persons  who  were  living  in  very  insanitary  and  miserable  conditions  to 
come  into  the  Workhouse,  but  the  Guardians  did  not  possess  such 
powers.  Compulsion  should,  however,  be  very  thoroughly  safe- 
guarded. For  instance  it  might  be  exercised  only  after  the  certificate 
of  two  medical  men  and  the  order  of  a  Justice  of  the  Peace.    (Hear, 
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hear.)  It  could  not  be  introduced  without  legislation.  He  was  very 
glad  to  see  such  a  large  number  present  at  the  Conference,  and  they 
were  all  deeply  indebted  to  Sir  William  Chance  for  his  instructive 
paper.     (Cheers.) 

Mr  R.  Jones  (St  Asaph)  suggested  that  existing  railway  facilities 
justified  the  creation  of  much  larger  Union  areas  than  those  at 
present,  and  that  fewer  Workhouses  might  then  be  used. 

Rev.  J.  F.  Rees  (Ruthin)  said  that  he  was  very  grateful  to 
Sir  Wm.  Chance  for  the  paper.  It  struck  him  what  an  excellent 
President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  Sir  Wm.  Chance  would 
be.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  did  not,  however,  agree  with  everything 
suggested  in  the  paper.  He  would  be  opposed  to  any  reduction  of 
the  number  of  Workhouses.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  did  not  think  that 
the  poor  rate  would  ever  be  reduced  much  below  its  present  limit. 
The  machinery  of  the  Poor  Law  was  very  expensive,  and  very  little  was 
expended  on  the  poor  compared  with  the  amount  collected.  There 
should  be  power  to  compel  the  poor  to  go  into  the  Workhouse  where 
they  lived  in  insanitary  and  wretched  surroundings.  (Hear,  hear.) 
He  went  with  the  relieving  officer  on  one  occasion  in  a  carriage  to 
remove  an  old  woman  to  the  Workhouse.  In  spite  of  the  opposition 
of  the  neighbours  she  was  removed,  and  a  few  days  aftemraids  she 
said  to  him :  "  I  shall  never,  never  thank  you  enough,  sir,  for  taking 
me  here.  I  had  no  idea  the  place  was  so  comfortable,  or  I  should 
have  been  here  years  ago."  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.)  His  advice 
was  make  the  Workhouse  comfortable  and  attractive  and  get  trained 
nurses,  then  enforce  indoor  relief  and  compel  children  to  contri- 
bute towards  their  parents'  support  in  the  House.  Guardians  should 
be  very  careful  in  the  selection  of  relieving  officers,  and  should  not 
appoint  a  man  because  he  happened  to  attend  the  same  place  of 
worship — (laughter) — or  was  of  the  same  political  party — (laughter) — 
but  should  consider  whether  he  was  likely  to  do  the  work  weU. 
(Cheers.)  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  men  could  be  trained  for  the 
position.  He  hoped  that  the  Conferences  would  go  on  and  prosper, 
and  he  thanked  the  Chairman  for  attending,  and  had  no  doubt  that 
he  would  voice  the  views  of  the  Conference  when  he  got  back  to  his 
place  in  Parliament    (Cheers.) 

Mr  John  Petrie  (Holywell)  said  that  Sir  Wm.  Chance's  admir- 
able paper  deserved  the  careful  attention  of  Guardians  generally. 
His  Board  had  made  great  efforts  to  improve  the  Workhouse  and 
make  it  comfortable.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  could  bear  out  what  the 
St  Asaph  delegate  said  that  many  of  the  working  classes  were  not  so 
well  provided  for  as  the  inmates  of  the  House.  Power  should  be  con- 
ferred on  the  Guardians  to  compel  persons  who  were  living  in  insanitary 
surroundings  and  without  proper  attention  to  go  into  the  Workhouse. 
There  were  many  outdoor  paupers  who  refused  the  House  because 
they  preferred  liberty  for  continuing  that  dissipation  which  had  brought 
them  on  to  the  rates.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  Board  had  lately  insisted 
on  having  applicants  for  relief  appear  personally  before  them.    (Hear, 
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hear.)  The  sdection  of  the  officials  was  a  matter  of  paramount  im- 
portance. It  was  not  always  decided  solely  on  the  merits  of  the 
candidates,  and  greater  attention  was  paid  to  where  a  man  went  on 
Sundays  than  how  he  comported  himself  for  the  rest  of  the  week. 
(Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.) 

Mr  Simon  Jones  (Wrexham)  said  that  in  his  opinion  the  tables 
in  the  paper  should  be  carefully  studied.  In  his  own  Union  the 
relieving  officers  were  selected  with  great  care,  and  the  applications  for 
relief  were  scrutinised  exhaustively  by  the  whole  Board,  the  Guardian 
for  the  district  from  which  a  case  came  being  called  upon  to  report 
on  such  case.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  had  found  for  himself  that  the 
relieving  officers'  inquiries  usually  elicited  a  great  deal  more  than  he 
as  a  Guardian  had  been  able  to  discover.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  was  a 
question,  perhaps,  as  to  whether  the  Workhouses  might  not  be  made 
a  little  too  attractive  and  become  overcrowded  The  granting  of 
medical  relief  required  careful  supervision.  (Mr  Harding  Roberts 
pointed  out  that  that  would  be  the  subject  of  a  paper  on  the 
following  day.)  He  trusted  the  question  of  the  provision  of  special 
institutions  for  the  feeble-minded  would  receive  attention  in  the 
immediate  future.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  one  case  the  Board  were 
anxious  to  send  a  child  to  such  an  institution,  but  the  cost  was  stated 
to  be  j£$s  a  year.  There  was  crying  need  for  special  institutions  for 
Poor  Law  cases  of  that  kind.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  P.  Harding  Roberts  (Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Conference,  and 
Clerk  of  the  Holywell  Board)  said  he  personally  thanked  Sir  Wm. 
Chance  not  only  for  having  come  there  himself  to  read  the  paper,  but 
also  for  the  great  trouble  he  took  to  find  other  readers  of  papers  at 
the  Conference.  (Cheers.)  The  question  of  powers  to  compel 
persons  to  enter  the  Workhouse  was  exhaustively  discussed  at  the 
Oswestry  Conference,  and  he  did  not  think  it  would  be  out  of  place  if 
the  Conference  renewed  the  resolution  passed  at  the  Oswestry  Con- 
ference, and  sent  it  to  the  Local  Government  Board.  It  was  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  importance  that  Boards  of  Guardians  should 
under  certain  circumstances  have  power  to  remove  persons  to  the 
Workhouse*  (Hear,  hear.)  A  good  paper  was  read  last  year  on  the 
appointment,  duties,  and  removal  of  relieving  officers,  who  had  to  deal 
with  questions  which  called  for  a  considerable  amount  of  judgment 
and  ability.  (Hear,  hear.)  Having  appointed  the  best  men  they 
could  get,  the  Guardians  should  see  that  the  relief  districts  were  of 
reasonable  size,  so  that  the  officer  could  properly  discharge  his  duties, 
and  they  should  back  him  up  in  his  work.     (Cheers.) 

Rev.  J.  F.  Ress  (Ruthin)  formally  niK>ved  the  Oswestry  resolution, 
via. :  "  That  further  powers  are  required  for  the  compulsory  retnoval 
to  W<»khou8es  of  destitute  persons  who  from  sickness  and  permanent 
inflnnity  are  unable  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  when,  on 
Biedical  certificate,  proper  provision  cannot  be  made  for  their  nursing 
and  care.'' 

2  c 
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Mr  Wm.  Jones  (Llanfyllin)  formally  seconded,  and  it  was  carried 
unanimously. 

(At  this  point  Mr  Osmond  Williams,  M.P.,  had  to  leave  the 
meeting,  and  Captain  B.  T.  Grifiith-Boscawen  took  the  chair.) 

Mrs  Casson  (Portmadoc)  said  that  she  had  an  absolute  horror 
of  compulsion  towards  the  poor.  Her  views  were  extremely  strong 
that,  though  they  ought  to  go  into  the  House,  it  would  be  absolutely 
brutal  to  force  any  one  into  the  Workhouse.  The  people  who  would 
be  affected  by  the  proposal  would  be  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  and  as 
far  as  she  was  concerned  she  would  oppose  compulsion  tooth  and 
nail.  (Hear,  hear.)  Out-relief  was  not  likely  to  be  reduced  so  long 
as  Guardians  allowed  their  relieving  officers  to  trade 

Captain  B.  T.  Griffith-Boscawen — A  relieving  officer  is  not 
allowed  to  trade. 

Mrs  Casson — His  wife  is,  and  it  is  the  same  thing.  (Hear,  hear.) 
All  she  had  said  about  compulsion  would  apply  also,  as  her  view,  to 
the  suggested  enlargement  of  Workhouse  areas.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Rev.  J.  T.  Williams  (Llanrwst)  said  they  had  had  some 
difficulty  lately  with  a  young  man,  the  son  of  a  pauper  widow,  as 
he  would  not  consent  to  enter  the  House  though  suffering  from  a 
disease  for  which  an  operation  was  necessary.  Compulsion  would  be 
useful  in  such  a  case,  though  he  would  always  try  to  induce  them  by 
kindness  to  enter  the  House.  He  had  attended  many  Conferences, 
and  believed  them  to  be  very  valuable.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Fryer  (Hawarden)  said  that  in  his  opinion  compulsory 
powers  were  necessary  not  only  for  the  good  of  the  person  on  whom 
they  would  be  exercised  but  also  for  the  good  of  the  community  at 
large.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Ford  (Hawarden)  quoted  passages  from  Sir  Wm.  Chance's 
paper,  and  said  that  the  difficulties  which  attended  much  of  the  Poor 
Law  administration  would  disappear  if  there  was  more  harmony  be- 
tween the  various  authorities.  The  Guardians  were  only  part  of  the 
machine  of  Local  Government,  and  however  excellent  they  might  be 
there  would  not  be  perfection  until  other  bodies  were  willing  to  work 
to  the  same  end.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Captain  B.  T.  Griffith-Boscawen  said  that  while  he  fully 
concurred  with  a  great  deal  of  what  Mrs  Casson  had  said,  he  felt  that 
there  were  extreme  cases  in  which  compulsion  should  be  used  out  of 
charity  to  the  persons  concerned.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  would,  however, 
if  it  were  thought  advisable,  allow  the  compulsion  only  on  condition 
that  there  was  a  certificate  by  two  medical  practitioners  and  a 
magistrate  (as  in  the  case  of  a  lunatic).    (Hear,  hear.) 

The  resolution  was  carried  with  two  dissentients. 

Sir  Wm.  Chance  said  there  was  very  little  for  him  to  reply  to. 
He  was  very  sorry  that  Pwllheli  occupied  such  an  unfavourable 
position  in  his  list.  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.)  It  was  just  possible 
that  the  Union  was  under-assessed  as  compared  with  the  other 
Unions  on  the  list.    The  liberty  of  the  subject  was  one  of  the  most 
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important  things  they  had  to  preserve,  but  liberty  could  be  carried 
to  too  great  lengths.  (Hear,  hear.)  However,  compulsion  should 
never  be  exercised  except  for  the  undoubted  benefit  of  the  person 
concerned  (Hear,  hear.)  He  thanked  them  for  the  kind  way  in 
which  they  had  received  his  paper.    (Cheers.) 

The  Central  Committee. 

The  appointment  of  representatives  on  the  Central  Committee  of 
Poor  Law  Conferences  was  the  next  business. 

Mr  Thomas  (Bangor)  moved,  Dr  Jones  (Corwen)  seconded,  and 
the  delegates  unanimously  re-elected  Captain  B.  T.  Grifiith-Boscawen, 
Mrs  Casson,  and  Mr  P.  Harding  Roberts. 

Finance. 

Mr  P.  Harding  Roberts  read  the  financial  statement,  which 
was  very  satisfactory. 

Next  Year's  Conference. 

The  place  of  next  meeting  was  then  considered.  Ruthin  received 
twenty-five  votes  (after  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Rees  had  promised,  much  to  the 
amusement  of  the  Conference,  that  the  delegates  should  be  enter- 
tained at  luncheon  there);  Rhyl  was  withdrawn;  Pwllheli  received 
seven  votes ;  and  Chester  four  votes. 

It  was  therefore  resolved  that  the  next  meeting  should  be  at  Ruthin, 
and  further  that  it  should  be  a  two  days'  gathering. 

The  Conference  was  then  adjourned. 

The  Dinner. 

The  delegates  and  friends  dined  together  in  the  evening  at  the 
Queen's  Hotel,  Captain  B.  T.  Griffith-Boscawen  presiding.  There 
were  no  speeches. 


Wednesday,  qth  September. 

The  Conference  was  resumed  on  Wednesday  morning. 

Mr  Owen  Jones,  Chairman  of  the  Festiniog  Union,  took  the 
chair,  and  said  that  the  delegates  might  like  to  know  that  the  rainfall 
for  the  twenty-four  hours  ended  at  9  a.m.  that  day  was  3.24  inches, 
and  that  last  month  there  was  a  rainfall  of  17.79  inches,  and  that 
from  the  commencement  of  the  year  the  total  rainfall  to  date  had 
been  88.81  inches.    (Cheers  and  laughter.) 

Mr  F.  W.  B.  Cripps  (Cirencester),  read  the  following  paper — 
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OUTDOOR   MEDICAL   RELIEF. 
By  F.  W.  B.  Cripps, 


The  question  of  outdoor  medical  relief  is  one  which  at 
present  appears  to  be  of  considerable  interest  to  not  a 
few  Boards  of  Guardians,  an  interest  which  is  evidently 
reflected  in  the  subjects  annually  discussed  at  the 
various  Conferences,  as  this  is  the  third  Conference 
during  the  present  year  at  which  a  paper  on  this 
subject  has  been  read. 

That  the  need  for  this  revival  of  interest  and  the 
desire  for  some  more  successful  system  in  the  granting 
of  outdoor  medical  relief  is  well  founded  is,  I  think, 
clear  from  a  perusal  of  the  following  figures,  which 
plainly  show  that  the  granting  of  medical  orders  is 
rapidly  increasing,  while  the  ordinary  out-relief  given 
annually  diminishes. 

Since  1871  the  cost  of  outdoor  relief  has  decreased 
26  per  cent.,  and  the  numbers  on  relief  have  decreased 
43  per  cent. ;  but  in  the  same  time  the  cost  of  medical 
relief  has  increased  43  per  cent. 

The  numbers  respectively  on  outdoor  relief  are  as 
follows : — 


Year. 

No.  of  Paupers. 

Cost. 

Cost  of  Medical 
Refief. 

1871 

843i455 

;^3,663,97o 

;^290,000 

1881 

560,731 

2,660,022 

3'0,456 

1891 

515,473 

2,400,000 

331.391 

19OI 

489,498 

2,721,000 

414.89s 

i 


It  is  presumable  that  the  cost  of  medical  relief  to 
outdoor  paupers  has  decreased  in  at  least  the  same 
proportion  as  the  total  cost  of  outdoor  relietf",  in  which 
case  the  cost  of  medical  relief  should  stand  to-day  at 
£2 1 6, 500,  instead  of  £4 1 4, 894,  the  difference,  ;C  1 98, 395, 
being  the  cost  of  medical  relief  to  those  who  are  not 
otherwise  paupers. 
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If  the  cost  of  medical  relief  decreased  proportion- 
ately to  the  number  of  paupers,  the  cost  to-day  would 
only  stand  at  ;^i 50,450,  instead  of  ;^4i4,895,  but  I 
have  not  calculated  the  cost  of  the  medical  relief  of 
the  outdoor  poor  as  decreasing  in  the  same  ratio  as 
the  numbers  of  outdoor  poor,  i.e.,  43  per  cent.,  because 
owing  to  the  stricter  administration  of  outdoor  relief 
which  now  prevails,  the  proportion  of  ag^ed  and  infirm 
on  the  outdoor  list,  just  those  who  require  the  doctor, 
is  far  larger  than  it  was  in  1871.  The  total  numbers 
returned  as  in  receipt  of  outdoor  medical  relief  only  is 
as  follows : — 

On  ist  July  1901,  13,253;  on  1st  January  1902, 
14,983,  making  an  average  number  of  14,118  persons 
in  receipt  of  outdoor  medical  relief  on  any  one  day  of 
the  year. 

It  is  obvious  from  these  figfures  that  the  grant  of 
medical  relief  to  those  who  in  other  respects  are  not 
eligible  for  relief  from  the  rate  is  rapidly  increasing, 
and  it  is  a  most  serious  consideration  for  Guardians 
how  the  grant  of  medical  assistance  is  to  be  restricted 
to  those  who  fulfil  the  necessary  conditions. 

And  before  going  further  perhaps  I  may  b^ 
allowed  to  shortly  put  before  you  the  Regulations  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  on  this  subject. 

The  Local  Government  Board  is  of  opinion  that 
medical  assistance  forms  part  of  relief  to  the  destitute 
poor,  and  that  the  same  rules  apply  to  it  as  are  appli- 
cable to  any  other  kind  of  relief.  Neither  the 
Guardians  nor  the  relieving  officer  are  bound  to  re- 
lieve, nor  are  they  justified  in  relieving  any  person 
whose  circumstance  is  such  as  not  to  require  it. 

The  Local  Government  Board  is  also  of  opinion 
that  the  objects  to  be  kept  in  view  are  two  : — 

(i)  To  provide  medical  aid  to  all  really  destitute 
persons. 

(2)  To  prevent  medical  relief  from  generating 
pauperism,  and  with  that  view  to  withdraw  from  the 
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labouring  class,  from  the  administrators  of  relief,  and 
from  the  medical  officers  all  motives  for  applying 
except  absolute  necessity. 

These  are  the  objects  at  which  we  have  to  aim  ;  it 
rejnains  to  be  seen  what  means  we  have  of  carrying 
them  out.     They  consist  of : — 

(i)  The  district  medical  officer.  His  duties  con- 
sist mainly  in  attending  to  and  supplying  with  the 
necessary  medicines  such  persons  within  his  district  as 
he  may  be  required  to  attend  on  an  order  given  either 
by  the  Guardians,  the  relieving  officer,  or  the  over- 
seer or  a  magistrate,  and  it  is  in  this  multiplication  of 
authorities  that  the  first  difficulty  occurs.  It  is  ob- 
viously impossible  for  every  applicant  for  a  medical 
order  to  come  before  the  Board  before  it  is  granted, 
because  a  medical  order  when  wanted  is  usually  wanted 
without  delay. 

(2)  I  now  come  to  the  relieving  officer,  and  it  is 
through  him  that  all  the  applications  for  medical 
relief  come,  and  generally  the  same  rules  and  regula- 
tions govern  his  conduct  in  this  as  in  the  other 
branches  of  his  work,  but  with  this  difference,  that  he 
has  no  power  to  grant  applications  for  other  forms  of 
relief  before  submission  to  the  Board,  whereas  in  the 
case  of  an  application  for  a  medical  order  he  is  unable 
to  refuse  an  order  if  urgency  is  pleaded.  The  reliev- 
ing officers  are  in  a  considerable  difficulty  in  regard  to 
these  applications,  because  the  General  Order  of  1 847 
expressly  directs  the  relieving  officer  to  procure 
medical  attendance  for  any  case  of  sickness  or  accident 
requiring  it,  and  apparently  does  not  give  him,  in  cases 
where  urgency  is  pleaded,  any  safe  ground  for  refusal, 
except  the  clear  non-existence  of  oestitution,  a  state 
very  difficult  to  ascertain  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
because  a  man  in  regular  work  with  wages  due  to  him, 
if  he  has  no  money  in  the  house  at  the  moment,  has 
been  held  to  be  legally  destitute.  The  very  fact  of 
the  case  being  urgent  or  said  to  be  urgent  prevents 
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him  making  those  inquiries  which  he  makes  in  all 
other  cases,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  has  no  time 
in  which  to  make  them.  So  that  it  is  at  this  point 
that  Guardians  lose  their  control  of  the  grant  of  medi- 
cal orders  in  circumstances  most  diffiqult  to  the  reliev- 
ing officer,  and  in  which  he  cannot  be  expected  to  risk 
the  penal  consequences  which  would  follow  on  the 
refusal  of  an  order,  if  it  ultimately  appeared  such  order 
should  have  been  granted.  In  all  cases  he  must  report 
to  the  Guardians  at  the  next  meeting,  and  meanwhile 
must  provide  any  food  or  lodging  that  appears 
necessary. 

He  can  of  course  give  an  order  to  the  infirmary, 
but  before  doing  so  he  must  be  satisfied  that  the  case 
is  in  a  fit  state  to  be  removed,  not  always  a  very  easy 
question  for  a  man  with  no  medical  training  to  decide. 

(3)  The  overseer,  or  on  his  refusal  a  magistrate, 
can  give  an  order  for  medical  attendance,  but  only 
when  the  relieving  officer  is  not  to  be  found  and  the 
case  is  sudden  and  urgent 

We  now  come  to  the  duties  of  the  Guardians  in 
regard  to  this  subject,  and  in  this  connection  it  is,  I 
think,  universally  admitted  that  the  medical  attendance 
at  our  infirmaries,  the  number  and  status  of  the  nurses, 
and  the  general  attention  to  comfort  and  convenience 
now  provided,  are  rapidly  approaching  that  high  stan- 
dard which  is  the  only  means  by  which  the  health  and 
recovery  of  the  inmates  can  be  most  rapidly  obtained. 
Infirmary  accommodation  is  becoming  a  very  serious 
question  in  large  urban  Unions,  owing  to  the  very  large 
number  of  persons  entering  them  who  in  no  respects 
are  eligible  for  relief,  either  medical  or  otherwise,  from 
the  rates,  and  who  look  upon  the  infirmary  as  a 
gigantic  free  hospital,  and  use  it  accordingly.  The  same 
remarks  apply  as  to  the  imperative  need  for  any  out- 
door medical  relief  that  is  given  being  both  adequate 
and  sufficient,  for  there  can  be  no  more  shortsighted 
policy  than  one  which  just  provides  enough  for  a  sick 
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man  or  woman  to  strug^e  on  and  on,  week  after  week, 
getting  no  better,  if  no  worse,  owing  to  the  want  of 
those  extra  comforts  which  we  all  appreciate  so  much, 
and  are  so  necessary  in  sickness. 

It  is,  on  the  other Jiand,  howevef,  our  duty  to  con- 
sider that  no  greater  injury  can  be  done  to  the  poor 
than  a  system  which  leads  them  to  look  to  the  poor 
rate  as  the  first  and  natural  resort  in  sickness.  It  is 
utterly  bad  for  every  one  concerned — bad  for  the 
Guardians,  as  they  get  disheartened  in  the  struggle  in 
the  continually  increasing  numbers — bad  for  those  who 
avail  themselves  of  it — bad,  indeed,  in  example  to  the 
friends  and  neighbours  of  the  recipients  who,  in  no 
better  position  than  the  applicants,  are  possibly  paying 
a  small  sum  per  week  to  insure  themselves  medical 
assistance  when  ill. 

It  is  admitted,  I  am  afraid,  only  too  generally  that 
the  granting  of  an  application  for  outdoor  medical 
relief  forms  only  too  often  the  first  application  to  a 
Board,  because  it  carries  no  disability  with  it.  The 
very  fact  that  medical  relief  can  be  had  for  the  asking, 
without,  in  most  cases,  having  to  appear  before  the 
Board,  encourages  the  man  upon  the  downward  road, 
and  saps  too  often  that  energy  and  self-reliance  which 
it  should  be  the  aim  of  every  Guardian  to  encourage. 
The  result  of  a  medical  order  is  the  relief  of  the 
applicant  in  the  first  place,  but  the  latter  consequences 
Are  in  too  many  cases  disastrous.  We  have  held  out 
no  inducement  to  him  to  provide  for  himself,  and  we 
have  positively  discourag^  his  neighbour  from  con- 
tinuing to  provide  either  for  himself  or  for  his  wife  and 
family,  for  why  should  he  pinch  himself  to  provide 
what  his  brother  workmen  gets  free,  gratis,  and  for 
nothing.  It  is  as  much  a  man  s  duty  to  provide  for 
sickness  as  it  is  to  provide  the  necessities  of  life,  and 
in  this  connection  there  is  a  great  temptation  to  unduly 
provide  articles  of  food  under  the  head  of  medical 
necessities  to  those  who  are  not  eligible  for  medical 
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relief,  ue.^  in  a  state  of  pauperism.  A  doctor  s  recom- 
mendation is  often  the  best  way  of  providing  meat, 
brandy,  or  milk  to  those  on  thq  outdoor  relief  list. 
They  are  often  old  and  feeble,  and  frequently  require 
these  articles  far  more  than  strictly  medical  attention. 
But  when  a  grant  of  brandy,  meat,  or  groceries  is  made 
to  those  in  receipt  of  medical  relief  only,  it  appears  to 
be  a  very  narrow  line  that  separates  the  disenfranchised 
pauper  from  the  medical  case.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  emphasise  the  danger  of  a  system  of  outdoor  medical 
relief  Every  one,  whether  official  or  not,  agrees  that 
the  grant  of  medical  relief  is  only  the  first  step  towards 
pauperism — the  more  difficult  to  combat  because  the 
arguments  in  favour  of  it  appeal  to  the  sentimental 
side  of  the  hearer. 

On  the  one  side  they  appeal  to  our  sympathy  ;  on 
the  other  is  the  danger  of  refusing  medical  assistance. 
Often  the  recommendation  of  the  medical  officer  quiets 
our  qualms  and  appears  to  halve  the  responsibility.  1 
have  even  heard  it  given  as  a  reason  for  granting  an 
order  that  '*one  more  or  less  does  not  much  matter." 
This  in  a  case  where  the  medical  officer  was  paid  by 
salary.  The  cost  of  medical  relief  is  its  smallest 
trouble  and  danger.  The  injury  it  does  to  medical 
clubs,  doctors*  clubs, — the  temptation  it  presents  to 
those  who  can  provide  not  to  do  so, — are  the  other 
side  of  the  picture.  The  very  fact  that  **  unforeseen" 
cases  of  illness  are  treated  by  free  medical  order  soon 
leads  to  midwifery  and  other  cases  which  may  be  fore- 
seen being  treated  on  the  same  footing. 

There  is  a  feeling  growing  up,  I  am  afraid,  with 
regard  to  medical  relief  which  the  exemption  from  dis- 
qualification granted  to  those  who  are  in  receipt  of  this 
form  of  relief  only  did  much  to  foster,  and  that  is  the 
feeling  that  the  poor,  as  apart  from  the  destitute,  have 
a  right  to  their  application,  that  the  Guardians  have 
no  right  to  refuse,  and  that  no  stigma  attaches  to  the 
receipt  of  this  relief. 
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And  in  general  I  think  the  policy  which  Boards  have 
rightly  adopted  of  making  their  Workhouses  brighter 
and  more  homely,  of  trying  in  many  small  ways  not 
to  make  those  in  receipt  of  relief  feel  the  stigma  which 
is  supposed  to  attach  to  it,  though  perfectly  right  in 
themselves,  have  weakened  the  public  estimation  and 
the  public  conscience  in  the  matter,  and  it  behoves  us 
very  seriously  to  correct  this  feeling  in  other  ways  and 
by  other  means,  by  greater  care  and  inquiry,  and 
strict  supervision  in  seeing  that  only  those  who  really 
are  qualified  should  obtain  relief. 

I  have  dwelt  on  the  drawbacks  which  a  too  easy 
administration  produces,  and  have,  I  hope,  made  clear 
that  under  the  present  system  Guardians  are  not  quite 
masters  of  the  situation,  because  the  Act  lays  down 
that  if  an  applicant  pleads  urgency  a  relieving  officer 
cannot  legally  refuse  an  order,  or  rather  does  so  at  his 
own  risk  and  not  at  the  Guardians'  risk. 

Our  duty  obviously  is  plain  in  administering  medical 
relief,  which  in  very  many  cases  means  outdoor  medical 
relief.  Guardians  should  so  administer  it  that  they  do 
not  encourage  those  who  are  already  only  too  ready  to 
apply,  and  at  the  same  time  discourage  those  who  by 
means  of  doctors'  or  medical  clubs  ^e  already  doing 
what  they  can  to  provide  for  medical  attendance  in 
sickness  for  themselves  or  family.  I  do  not  know 
whether  in  North  Wales  there  are  many  clubs  of  this 
description.  If  there  are,  half  the  difficulties  with 
regard  to  outdoor  medical  relief  are  solved ;  if  there 
are  not,  I  commend  to  the  Guardians  the  various 
systems  which  are  at  work  in  different  districts  at  the 
present  time,  because  Guardians  cannot  insist  on  a 
strict  administration  of  the  law  unless  there  are  means 
at  hand  for  the  working  classes  to  provide  medical 
treatment  for  themselves  at  fees  within  their  reach,  but 
where  these  facilities  exist  a  strict  interpretation  of 
their  powers  is  not  only  fair,  but  essential  to  the  real 
good  of  those  from  whom  the  applications  come. 
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In  nearly  every  district  clubs  are  to  be  found  which 
are  conducted  on  one  of  the  three  lines,  sound  in  prin- 
ciple, served  by  a  responsible  medical  man  at  fees 
which  the  poorest  can  pay.  The  clubs  I  refer  to  are 
purely  medical  clubs,  and  their  fees  are  on  one  of  three 
bases  which  make  nearly  approximate  totals  at  the 
end  of  the  year. 

The  first  is  a  basis  of  contribution  of  id.  per  week 
for  adults  and  ^d.  per  week  for  children,  any  children 
of  one  family  above  three  being  taken  in  free.  This 
makes  a  total  of  a  penny  less  than  1 2s.  per  annum  for 
man,  wife,  and  family.  The  second  is  that  on  which 
the  Metropolitan  Provident  Medical  Association  is 
formed,  the  charge  being  is.  a  month  for  man,  wife, 
and  family,  exactly  the  same  total  in  the  year.  The 
third,  of  which  I  believe  the  one  in  Suffolk  is  the 
largest,  is  run  on  a  basis  of  5s.  per  annum  for  adults 
and  IS.  per  annum  for  children,  not  more  than  five  in 
one  family  to  be  paid  for,  a  maximum  contribution 
of  15s.  a  year.  In  very  many  places  clubs  of  this 
description  are  relieving  Guardians  of  many  of  their 
difficult  cases,  but  it  is  found  by  experience  that  the 
neighbourhood  where  these  clubs  do  not  pay  financially 
are  those  in  which  there  is  either  free  medical  charities 
or  a  lax  administration  of  outdoor  relief  by  the  local 
Board  of  Guardians. 

In  my  own  Union,  a  sparsely  populated  agricultural 
district,  we  have  a  successful  club  of  2,300  members 
and  a  pay  list  of  ;^350,  managed  on  the  first  of  the 
above  systems. 

I  should  apologise  for  mentioning  these  clubs  at 
such  length,  but  they  are  so  bound  up  with  the  subject 
of  outdoor  medical  relief  that  their  increase  in  numbers 
must  interest  every  Guardian  who  desires  the  adminis- 
tration of  relief  to  be  such  as  will  encourage  providence 
and  self-respect  among  the  labouring  classes.  Such 
assistance  as  these  clubs  give  decreases  the  actual  and 
entirely  does  away  with  the  sentimental  difficulties 
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of  the  question,  because,  it  is  proved  that  even  the 
poorest  in  anything  like  regular  work  can  deny  them- 
selves 2f  d.  to  3d.  a  week,  only  the  price  of  a  pint  of 
beer,  to  provide  medical  attendance  for  the  whole 
family. 

That  you  cannot  compel  people  to  exercise  thrift 
is  admitted  by  all,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  equally 
certain  that  some  systems  encourage  improvidence 
just  as  much  as  other  systems  encourage  thrift,  and  it 
is  in  the  hope  of  doing  something  to  encourage  the 
thrifty  and  discourage  the  idle  plans  of  the  unthrifty 
that  I  bring  to  your  notice  the  following  system  of 
outdoor  medical  relief,  and  it  is  of  course  to  medical 
relief  by  way  of  loan  that  1  refer.  Medical  relief  by 
way  of  loan  has  been  a  recognised  and  legal  way  of 
administering  medical  relief  for  many  years,  but  diffi- 
culties of  administration  have  I  think  caused  it  to  be 
used  not  nearly  so  widely  as  it  deserves.  And  let  me 
say,  first  of  all,  that  it  is  of  no  use  picking  the  cases  to 
which  you  will  give  an  order  on  loan.  The  only 
satisfactory  way  is  to  instruct  your  relieving  officer  to 
give  all  applicants  orders  on  loan  and  report  to  the 
Board,  and  the  Board  then  remits  the  repayment  of 
the  loan  to  those  who  properly  should  be  relieved  from 
the  rates.  The  Board  would  of  course  remit  the  loans 
on  all  medical  orders  given  to  the  paupers  on  the  out- 
door relief  list,  and  there  are  various  other  classes  that 
it  will  occur  to  every  Guardian  would  be  usually  re* 
mitted.  In  this  way  Gua:rdians  and  their  relieving 
officers  are  not  prevented  from  full  and  sufficient 
inquiry  into  every  case,  which  is  at  present  impossible. 
And  as  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating,  so 
the  result  bears  out  what  is  claimed  for  the  scheme. 
I  will  only  quote  one  weU-known  Union  in  which  the 
system  was  commenced  in  1876,  at  which  time  there 
was  an  average  yearly  grant  of  700  medical  orders 
among  a  population  of  16,800,  while  for  the  last  five 
years  liie  average  has  been  41  among  a  population  of 
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18,056,  in  most  of  which  the  loans  were  cancelled 
owing  to  the  orders  being  granted  to  bona  fide  and 
proper  applicants. 

The  success  of  the  system  depends  not  so  much  on 
the  pecuniary  saving  to  the  ratepayers  as  on  the  very 
large  number  of  poor  persons  who  have  been  prevented 
from  taking  the  first  step  towards  pauperism  —  the 
effect  being  that  when  they  no  longer  obtain  free 
medical  attendance  the  applicants  prefer  to  pay  small 
sums  regularly  into  a  club  rather  than  repay  the 
doctor  s  fee  to  the  Guardians  when  called  upon  to  do 
so ;  and  in  passing  may  I  remark  that  the  first  and 
primary  object  of  this  system  is  to  give  Guardians  the 
power  of  saying  to  any  person  wno  has  obtained  a 
medical  order  from  their  relieving  officer,  we  consider 
you  are  not  eligible  for  relief  from  the  rates,  and  you 
shall  pay  the  Whole  or  part  of  the  cost  of  the  relief  you 
have  obtained. 

That  steady  adherence  to  this  system  brings  with 
it  other  advantages  of  a  provident  character  is  also 
true,  and  although  Guardians  are  rightly  interested  in 
these  secondary  results,  the  first  and  principal  reason 
for  its  adoption  is  the  one  I  have  indicated. 

But  there  are  difficulties  of  administration  before 
this  system  can  be  successfully  carried  out.  In  the 
first  place,  to  recover  anything  in  respect  of  an  order 
granted  on  loan  the  Guardians  have  to  prove  a  certain 
definite  expense,  and  that  cannot  be  done  unless  their 
nrtedical  officer  is  paid  by  case  fee  instead  of  by  salary; 
but  here  again  in  process  of  time  a  difficulty  occurs  as 
the  orders  granted  dwindle  until  the  number  of  fees 
becMies  too  small  to  provide  an  adequate  remuneration 
for  the  medical  officer. 

The  best  system  appears  to  be  a  plan  whereby  the 
medical  officer  is  paid  partly  by  a  fixed  salary,  either 
at  so  much  per  1,000  of  population,  or  an  agreed  sum 
per  annum,  and  partly  by  a  fee  per  case  in  addition, 
up  to  a  maximum  c^  half  or  one-third  of  his  fixed 
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salary.  This  meets  both  the  difficulties,  it  insures  the 
medical  man  in  a  very  healthy  year  against  receiving 
an  inadequate  remuneration,  and  also  protects  the 
Guardians  in  an  epidemic  from  having  to  pay  their 
medical  man  a  large  sum  simply  owing  to  the  fact  that 
they  wish  to  pay  him  per  case  fee,  because  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  a  medical  officer  on  a  fixed  salary 
attends  cases,  few  or  many,  as  the  Guardians  direct. 

The  advantages  of  this  system  cannot,  I  think,  be 
better  summarised  than  in  Mr  Willink's  pamphlet  on 
the  subject,  read  before  the  Society  of  Poor  Law 
Workers  last  year.     They  are  : — 

(a)  The  knowledge  that  they  will  be  expected  to 
repay  acts  as  a  check  upon  applicants,  while  the  post- 
ponement of  the  day  of  payment  or  payment  by  in- 
stalments prevents  hardship. 

(6)  The  report  to  the  Board  is  a  check,  and  the 
relieving  officer  is  able  to  feel  that  in  cases  of  doubt  he 
may  properly  give  the  order. 

(c)  The  fixed  salary  and  the  additional  fees 
togetner  make  a  reasonable  remuneration  for  the 
doctor. 

(d)  The  fixed  case  fee,  per  order,  gets  over  the 
legal  difficulty  as  to  recoverability. 

(e)  The  case  fee,  involving  a  specific  expenditure 
upon  the  case,  appeals  to  the  economical  instincts  of 
Guardians. 

(/)  The  whole  system,  by  discouraging  the  poor 
from  relying  upon  Poor  Law  medical  relief,  tends 
to  encourage  the  growth  of  friendly  societies  and 
doctors'  clubs,  which  are  the  best  antidotes  to  pauperism. 

Those  are  the  advantages  claimed  for  the  system, 
but  the  one  test  by  which  every  scheme  of  Poor  Law 
administration  or  policy  must  be  judged  is  this  :  Does 
it,  or  does  it  not,  tend  to  encourage  those  habits  of 
providence  and  thrift  which  every  Guardian  hopes  to 
see  root  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  life  of  the  working 
classes  of  the  country,  or  is  it  a  system  which  allows 
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itself  to  be  made  use  of  by  those  who  are  not  eligible 
for  its  benefits. 

Guardians  are  fully  alive  to  the  use  and  advantages 
of  clubs,  doctors'  and  others,  and  to  the  good  benefit 
societies  and  other  associations  do  in  encouraging 
thrift  and  self-resource,  but  do  they  always  see  suffi- 
ciently plainly  the  object  lesson  they  give  in  the  grant 
of  medical  attendance  free,  gratis,  and  for  nothing,  or 
realise  that  to  the  poor  man  the  only  difference 
between  his  club  and  the  Poor  Law  medical  club  is 
that  he  has  to  pay  for  one  while  the  other  is  free. 

The  system  of  giving  all  medical  orders  on  loan  is 
not  a  cure  for  all  the  evils  of  free  medical  relief,  but  if 
adopted  generally,  one  system  of  granting  medical 
relief  would  exist  throughout  the  district,  the  Guardians 
would  have  a  closer  and  stricter  control  over  the 
expenses  of  medical  relief,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  and  the  relieving  officer  would  not  incur  the 
responsibility  of  refusing  a  doubtful  application  for 
medical  assistance. 

Beyond  these  reasons  there  is  the  great  advantage, 
as  shown  by  experience — 

Firstly,  that  it  enormously  decreases  the  applica- 
tions for  medical  relief ;  and 

Secondly^  it  encourages  the  growth  of  the  best 
antidotes  to  pauperism — friendly,  medical,  or  doctors* 
clubs ;  and  any  system  which  aids  these  two  most  de- 
sirable objects  must  recommend  itself  to  a  Conference 
of  Poor  Law  Guardians. 
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The  Chairman  said  that  they  were  all  very  much  obliged  to  Mr 
Cripi^  for  his  paper,  and  for  his  having  come  such  a  long  way  to 
read  it  personally.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  question  of  medical  relief 
was  not  a  very  acute  one  in  the  slate  and  colliery  districts,  where  the 
works  doctor  invariably  rendered  such  medical  aid  as  was  required 
by  the  working  men  and  their  families.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Simon  Jones  (Wrexham)  said  that  the  paper  contained  nearly 
all  that  could  be  said  on  the  subject,  and  Mr  Cripps  had  pointed  out 
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how  medical  relief  could  be  checked  by  granting  it  by  way  of 
loan.  He  considered  that  Mr  Cripps  had  exploded  the  idea  in  Sir 
Wm.  Chance's  paper  that  applicants  for  relief  should  attend  the 
Board  personally.  The  works  clubs  pretty  nearly  covered  the  whole 
needs  in  his  district,  such  clubs  in  Wrexham  being  very  good. 
There  were  two  medical  officers  in  the  Wrexham  Union«  and  the 
Guardians  of  that  Union  would  study  the  paper  very  carefully  with  a 
view  to  reducing  the  medical  relief  list.  At  Wrexham  they  also  had 
an  excellent  infirmary,  maintained  by  voluntary  contributions,  and 
the  demands  upon  its  charity  were  very  great  indeed,  and  resulted  in 
a  considerable  amount  of  overlapping.  Medical  relief  by  way  of  loan 
might  be  a  good  thing  as  a  deterrent.  He  was  sure  that  the  St 
Pancras  system  of  compulsory  personal  application  for  relief  was  a 
cruel  one,  and  would,  if  rigidly  enforced,  sweep  off  the  applicants  in 
quite  the  wrong  way.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  paper  was  both  excellent 
and  exhaustive,  and  it  had  also  the  charm  of  novelty  of  subject 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Replying  to  the  Chairman,  Mr  Jones  said  that  in  the  urban 
districts  the  Board  had  a  great  many  cases  of  medical  relief  only. 

Replying  to  Mr  Petrie,  Mr  Jones  said  that  it  was  rare  that  an 
applicant  for  medical  relief  only  came  before  the  Board,  as  the 
relieving  officer  had  usually  had  to  give  the  order  before  the  Board  met. 

Replying  to  Mr  Bircham,  Mr  Jones  said  that  he  did  not  think  it 
unfair  to  the  friendly  societies  that  an  applicant  could  obtain  "  medi- 
cal relief  only"  without  pauperisation.  There  were  no  purely 
medical  aid  societies,  they  were  general  benefit  clubs. 

Mr  Hugh  Thomas  (Bangor)  said  that  he  was  very  glad  that  Mr 
Cripps  had  chosen  that  subject.  He  understood  him  rather  to  dis- 
courage the  granting  of  medical  relief.  Districts  varied.  His  own  was 
chiefly  agricultural,  and  the  medical  relief  only  was  quite  infinitesimal, 
— two  or  three  cases  a  year,  perhaps.  The  medical  officers  were  paid 
a  fixed  salary,  and  it  did  not  affect  the  rates  at  all  whether  there  were 
many  cases  or  no  cases  of  medical  relief  only.  He  was  glad  that 
relief  could  be  granted  in  that  way,  for  there  were  people  in  his  Union 
who  could  not  afford  even  threepence  a  week  for  medical  aid,  earning 
only  eight  or  nine  shillings  a  week  and  their  keep.  He  would  be 
very  much  against  compelling  the  applicant  for  medical  relief  only  to 
attend  the  Board  meeting.  They  granted  relief  by  way  of  loan. 
Did  they  ever  find  that  the  loans  were  repaid  ?  Grant  by  way  of 
loan  was  only  a  farce,  and  he  hoped  that  the  Conference  would  show 
itself  in  favour  of  free  grants  wherever  it  was  needed.  There  were 
very  large  districts  without  works  doctors,  and  the  poor  were  entitled 
to  the  services  of  the  medical  officer  of  the  Union. 

Mr  Evan  Jones  (Bala)  said  that  he  was  very  sorry  that  he  could 
not  agree  with  Mr  Thomas  in  his  view  of  medical  relief.  In  his  (the 
speaker's)  opinion  medical  relief  was  the  first  step  to  pauperism.  It 
was  a  very  dangerous  thing  to  lead  any  man  who  was  the  head  of  a 
family  to  tamper  with  his  independence. 
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Mr  Thomas — You  would  rather  let  him  die  than  assist  him  ? 

Mr  Jones — No,  no,  Mr  Thomas,  that  is  not  the  case.  Continu- 
ing, the  speaker  said  that  he  would  like  to  see  instruction  in  thrift 
and  independence  form  a  part  of  the  curriculum  in  the  elementary 
schools.  If  they  went  to  any  Union  in  the  United  Kingdom  they 
would  find  that  it  was  the  children  of  paupers  who  were  succeeding 
paupers.  They  should  provide  teaching  to  counteract  the  home 
influences.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  John  Petrie  (Holywell)  expressed  his  regret  that  he  could 
not  agree  with  Mr  Thomas  on  this  matter.  It  was  most  essential 
that  Guardians  should  do  all  in  their  power  to  discourage  people 
from  the  first  steps  towards  pauperism.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  his  own 
Union  there  were  not  many  cases  of  medical  relief  only.  There  was 
a  voluntary  charity  which  was  very  much  abused,  and  after  being 
a  member  of  its  Committee  for  many  years  he  had  to  withdraw  his 
subscription,  as  there  were  people  treated  in  that  charity  who  were 
better  able  to  pay  for  medical  advice  than  he  himself  was.  There 
was  one  district  of  the  Holywell  Union  which  was  not  so  much 
affected  by  the  operations  of  the  chanty  in  question,  and  when  medi- 
cal relief  only  was  granted,  the  applicants  were  informed  that  it  was  by 
way  of  loan,  and  in  that  way  the  Board  got  a  lot  of  money  back  and 
the  number  of  cases  were  kept  down.  Medical  relief  was  in  many 
cases,  he  regretted  to  state,  the  first  step  towards  pauperism.  He  was 
quite  in  accord  with  the  delegate  from  Bala  as  to  the  advantages  which 
would  accrue  from  inculcating  the  lesson  of  thrift  and  self-reliance  in 
the  elementary  schools,  and  he  would  impress  it  on  the  adults  also — 
(hear,  hear)— HBind  encourage  them  to  become  members  of  friendly 
societies  and  medical  clubs.  If  time  permitted  he  might  have  added 
a  few  observations  to  show  that  friendly  societies  were  not  all  that 
they  might  be,  with  their  multiplicity  of  orders  and  offices  and  great 
overlapping.  In  his  opinion  the  ideal  society  was  the  **  Hearts  of 
Oak,"  as  it  was  managed  by  a  central  organisation,  and  though  it  did 
not  give  medical  attendance  it  gave  benefits  which  enabled  the  mem- 
bers to  engage  a  medical  man  in  the  ordinary  way.  Medical  relief 
was  the  first  step  towards  pauperism.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Rev.  J.  F.  Rees  (Ruthin)  said  that  he  was  very  grateful  to  Mr 
Cripps  for  the  excellent  paper,  which  contained  a  great  deal  of  fresh 
information.  He  found  himself  in  agreement  with  Mr  Thomas  (of 
Bangor)  that  medical  relief  was  not  always  the  first  step  towards  i 

pauperism.     (Hear,  hear.)    Take  the  case  of  a  man  with  five  or  six  I 

children  and  a  wage  of  fifteen  shillings  a  week.  If  such  an  one  was  to 
break  his  leg  the  doctor's  fee  would  be  at  least  three  guineas,  and  for  a  I 

long  while  the  man  would  earn  nothing.     It  would  be  a  great  hard-  [ 

ship  to  expect  such  a  man  to  repay  the  cost  of  medical  relief  when  j 

he  could  hardly  exist.  (Hear,  hear.)  Medical  clubs  were  compara- 
tively new  things.  The  Guardians  of  Ruthin  paid  a  fixed  sum  to 
the  medical  officer,  and  whether  the  number  of  cases  was  large  or 
small  made  no  difference  to  the  rates.    As  to  maternity  nursing,  he 

2  D 
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was  afraid  that  the  Guardians  did  not  give  as  much  assistanee  as  they 
ought  to  do  towards  District  Nursing  Associations.  (Hear,  hear.) 
He  trusted  that  when  an  application  came  to  any  of  their  Boards 
from  such  associations  that  the  Guardians  would  give  their  contribu- 
tions ungrudgingly.  (Hear,  hear.)  Maternity  nursing  of  that  kind, 
was  a  boon  to  poor  mothers,  and  he  trusted  that  the  Guardians 
would  support  it  as  much  as  possible.    (Cheers.) 

Mr  Hugh  Thomas  (Bangor)  inquired  who  was  to  have  the  money 
received  on  account  of  repayments  of  medical  relief  which  had  been 
granted  by  way  of  loan  ?  The  medical  officer's  salary  came  from  the 
County  Councils.  If  the  Guardians  pocketed  the  repayments  they 
would  be  making  a  profit  out  of  the  medical  relief  so  granted. 

Mr  Harding  Roberts  (Hon.  Sec.)  said  that  the  general  public 
were  fully  alive  to  all  the  channels  through  which  they  could  get 
benefits  for  the  asking,  and  it  would  be  a  most  unfortunate  thing  if, 
as  the  result  of  anything  which  was  said  at  that  Conference,  they 
were  encouraged  to  demand  medical  relief  generally.  He  was 
strongly  of  opinion  that  medical  relief  should  in  the  majority  of  cases 
be  granted  only  by  way  of  loan.  His  own  Board  did  not  encourage 
applications  for  medical  relief  more  than  they  could  help.  (Hear, 
hear.)  If  one  received  it,  experience  showed  that  others  clamoured 
for  it  also.  In  one  district  they  were  bothered  for  a  long  while  by 
maternity  applications  on  behalf  of  the  wives  of  men  who  were  eam> 
ing  good  wages,  but  had  not  made  proper  provision  for  contingencies. 
The  Board  had  to  put  down  their  foot  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the 
epidemic  in  the  district.  (Laughter.)  They  said  it  should  only  be 
granted  by  way  of  loan,  and  the  applications  at  once  showed  a 
remarkable  falling  off.  (Hear,  hear.)  His  Board  contributed  very 
generously  towards  district  nursing  in  the  Union.  (Hear,  hear.) 
He  believed  that  it  would  be  in  the  true  interests  of  the  people  if 
"  medical  relief  only  "  were  discouraged  as  much  as  possible.  (Cheers.) 

Mr  Joseph  Edwards  (Wrexham)  said  that  the  prosperous  times 
they  had  had  in  the  last  few  years  did  not  justify  any  great  increase  of 
medical  relief.  People  who  could  not  provide  against  sickness  and 
maternity  were  not  deserving  of  much  consideration.  In  his  Union 
the  Guardians  were  liberal  in  supporting  district  nursing.  He  hoped 
that  some  practical  result  would  flow  from  the  paper.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  David  Evans  (Machynlleth)  said  that  applications  for  medical 
relief  only  were  few  and  far  between  in  his  Union,  and  relief  was 
granted  by  way  of  loan  in  but  very  few  and  exceptional  cases,  and 
he  never  knew  it  to  be  repaid.  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter ;  and  a 
Voice — "  You  should  make  them.") 

Mr  J.  Allen  (Wrexham)  said  that  the  paper  was  a  very  important 
one,  and  should  be  considered  by  every  Board  of  Guardians.  (Hear, 
hear.)  He  was  surprised  to  hear  of  labouring  men  in  North  Wales 
working  for  ten  shillings  a  week.  (A  Member — "  And  their  keep.'*) 
He  did  not  catch  that ;  of  course,  that  made  all  the  difference.  His 
Board  supported  the  district  nursing  association.    (Hear,  hear.) 
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The  Chairman  said  that  the  Festiniog  Board  also  contributed 
towards  the  nursing  funds — (hear,  hear) — and  that  practically  through- 
out the  whole  of  Merionethshire  the  district  nursing  was  very  well 
supported.     (Cheers.) 

Mr  L.  £.  Ford  (Hawarden)  said  that  the  paper  was  above  criticism. 
He  fully  concurred  in  the  suggestion  that  education  in  thrift  and 
self-reliance  should  be  given.  He  was  surprised  that  Guardians 
should  boast  of  "  liberality  "  towards  the  district  nursing  when  their 
Board's  payment  was  only  perhaps  ^5  a  year.  It  was  a  disgrace 
that  any  Board  of  Guardians  should  be  so  miserly  in  such  a  worthy 
object. 

Mr  J.  Edwards  (Wrexham)  reminded  Mr  Ford  that  the  Guardians 
had  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  if  their  subscription  was  increased 
unduly  that  of  other  subscribers  fell  off.     (Hear,  hear.) 

The  Chairman  endorsed  Mr  Edwards'  remark. 

Mr  Arthur  Roberts  (Holywell)  said  that  from  personal  experi- 
ence as  a  relieving  officer  he  knew  that  there  was  a  readiness  on  the 
part  of  the  poor  to  run  to  the  medical  officer  first,  and  to  trust  to 
getting  the  relieving  officer's  order  afterwards.  If  the  Guardians 
insisted  on  the  relieving  officer's  order  being  obtained  first  in  all 
except  cases  of  extreme  urgency,  it  would  effect  a  great  reduction  in 
the  number  of  cases.  In  many  places  patients  were  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  infirmaries  long  after  they  ought  to  have  been  dis- 
charged as  cured.  Medical  relief  tended  to  pauperise  the  recipients, 
who  invariably  came  on  the  rates  afterwards. 

Mr  Hugh  Thomas  (Bangor) — I  know  the  very  reverse,  where  the 
recipients  of  medical  relief  did  not  come  on  the  rates.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  J.  Pktrie  said  that  there  was  no  Guardian  in  that  room  who 
would  grudge  medical  attendance  in  case  of  accident.  He  was 
prepared  to  move  the  following  resolution — 

*'  That  this  Conference  recommend  to  the  various  Boards 
of  Guardians  that '  medical  relief  only '  should  only  be  given 
by  way  of  loan,  and  that  the  reheving  officers  should  be  in- 
structed to  that  effect." 
That,  he  contended,  was  not  inconsistent  with  the  treatment  of  each 
case  on  its  merits,  after  all.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Evan  Jones  (Bala)  seconded  the  resolution,  and  asked  whether 
it  was  not  a  fact  that  a  man  who  might  have  money  due  to  him,  but 
had  no  money  in  his  possession  at  the  moment,  would  be  held  to  be 
legally  destitute. 

The  Chairman  said  that  that  was  just  the  case  to  which  to  grant 
relief  by  way  of  loan.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Hugh  Thomas  (Bangor)  repeated  his  question  as  to  the 
ultimate  destination  of  the  repayments. 

Mr  Cripps — You  cannot  very  well  carry  out  the  system  of  repay- 
ment of  loans  unless  the  payment  is  made  by  case  fee. 

Mr  Hugh  Thomas  (Bangor) — Every  Board  here  represented  pays 
by  fixed  fee. 
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Mr  Cripps — There  is  no  compulsion  to  pay  in  that  way.  Con- 
tinuing, Mr  Cripps  said  that  it  had  been  found  convenient  to  fix  the 
fee  at  six  shillings  and  eight  shillings  per  case,  with  a  percentage  to 
the  relieving  officer  for  collection. 

The  Chairman — Are  you  satisfied,  Mr  Thomas? 

Mr  Hugh  Thomas — No,  sir,  more  dissatisfied  than  ever,  more  in 
the  clouds  than  ever.  We  shall  be  the  laughing  stock  of  North  Wales 
if  we  pass  this  resolution. 

Mr  F.  T.  Birch  AM  (Local  Government  Board)  said  that  he  thought 
that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  fbcing  a  sum  to  be  paid  as  the 
doctor's  fee  in  non-pauper  cases  of  medical  relief.  It  was  an 
additional  duty  cast  upon  the  doctor  outside  his  contract,  which  was 
to  attend  to  the  paupers. 

The  resolution  was  carried  on  a  show  of  hands. 

Mr  William  Fryer  (Hawarden)  said  each  case  should  be  treated 
on  its  i^erits.  In  his  own  Union  they  scarcely  ever  had  a  purely 
medical  relief  case.  He  could  not  agree  with  Mr  Thomas  at  all 
on  this  subject 

Mr  Cripps  expressed  his  thanks  for  the  very  kind  way  in  which 
the  Conference  had  criticised  the  paper.  He  was  glad  that  the 
question  of  non-pauper  medical  relief  did  not  seem  to  be  a  very 
pressing  one  in  North  Wales.  In  his  own  Union  he  took  it  up 
because  it  was  a  considerable  item,  and  he  had  been  able  to  effect  a 
reduction.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  useless  to  put  the  repayment  at  a 
high  figure,  as  the  magistrates  would  not  enforce  repayment  of  a  laige 
amount.  A  great  deal  of  medical  relief  would  be  cut  down  if 
applicants  were  compelled  to  take  it  by  way  of  loan.  (Hear,  hear.) 
He  did  not  agree  with  Mr  Thomas  that  the  agricultural  labourer 
could  not  pay  for  medical  attendance,  and  he  spoke  as  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  a  club  which  received  about  £2$o  a  year  in  subscriptions. 
He  would  be  glad  to  give  any  information  about  the  working  of  such 
agricultural  clubs,  as  he  believed  they  were  doing  a  very  important 
work  among  a  class  that  was  untouched  by  the  ordinary  friendly 
society.     (Cheers.) 

The  Chairman  announced  the  receipt  of  a  telegram  from  Mr 
Osmond  Williams,  M.P.,  r^etting  inability  to  be  present  that  day. 

Mrs  Casson  (Festiniog),  read  the  following  paper — 

THE    IMPROVEMENT    IN    WORKHOUSES. 
By  Mrs  CASSON, 

GtMrdsoMt  FtUiniog  Unwm. 


I  HAVE  been  asked,  owing  to  the  absence  of  a  member 
who  had  promised  an  address,  to  read  a  short  paper 
before  the  Conference  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  dis- 
cussion. 
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I  do  so  with  great  diffidence  before  this  gathering 
of  experienced  Guardians,  and  hope  you  will  forgive 
any  shortcomings.  My  opinions  are  the  result  of 
several  years*  work  as  Guardian,  and  are  simply  my 
own  views.  I  think  it  may  be  of  interest  to  consider 
how  the  improvement  in  modern  Workhouses  should 
affect  the  question  of  out-relief. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  that  "Workhouse"  is  a 
misnomer,  it  is  for  the  greater  part  a  **Resthouse"  for 
the  old  and  sick — ^some  brought  there  by  their  own 
failings,  but  a  goodly  number  by  misfortune  and  in- 
ability to  provide  for  their  old  age.  That  these  should 
be  well  and  sympathetically  cared  for  we  are  all,  I 
think,  agreed. 

For  the  able-bodied  men  and  women  there  by  their 
own  misconduct,  the  old  deterrent  regime  is  best,  and 
care  should  be  taken  that  they  do  not  unduly  share  the 
increased  comfort  which  in  their  case  is  undesirable. 

The  epileptic  and  weak-minded  will,  we  hope,  soon 
be  provided  for  elsewhere,  and  most  emphatically 
would  I  say,  that  no  children  of  over  one  year  should 
be  allowed  to  remain  as  inmates.  Be  the  Guardians 
and  officials  as  solicitous  as  possible  for  the  welfare  of 
the  children,  the  atmosphere,  surroundings,  and  tradi- 
tions of  a  Workhouse  render  it  an  unfit  training 
ground  for  their  impressionable  minds. 

Some  years  ago  when  I  came  to  live  in  Wales,  on 
going  through  a  prison,  I  was  much  struck  by  the 
greater  relative  comfort  provided  for  its  inmates  as 
compared  with  that  of  Workhouses.  This  induced  me, 
on  becoming  a  Guardian,  to  support,  to  the  best  of 
my  ability,  the  efforts  the  Festiniog  Guardians  were 
then  making  to  improve  the  Workhouse  and  the 
condition  of  the  inmates. 

These  improvements  and  a  more  liberal  dietary 
have  resulted  in  greatly  increased  comfort  for  the  in- 
mates, and  the  question  to  which  I  now  desire  to  draw 
attention  is,  how  the  large  expenditure  involved  by 
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the  improvements  can,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  utilised 
for  the  more  efficient  administration  of  the  Poor  Law 
in  this  and  other  Unions  similarly  placed,  and  be 
justified  to  the  ratepayers. 

There  are  two  aspects  which  strike  me  as  most 
important : — 

In  the  first  place  it  has  become  easier  for  Guardians 
and  officers  to  use  all  means  in  their  power  to  induce, 
and  even  to  compel,  the  old  and  lonely  to  enter  the 
Workhouse,  knowing  that  their  comfort  and  happiness 
are  the  object  of  most  anxious  care  to  the  Guardians, 
and  by  adopting  this  course  the  evil  system  of  doles  to 
paupers  and  the  residence  of  such  paupers  in  miserable 
and  insanitary  dwellings  would  be  diminished. 

In  the  second  place,  this  additional  comfort,  which 
implies  an  increased  number  of  and  better  qualified 
officials,  additional  warmth,  ventilation,  and  improved 
food,  clothing,  and  furniture,  is  not  to  be  arrived  at 
without  a  certain,  and,  I  hold,  a  properly  spent  addi- 
tion to  the  expense ;  but  I  also  shall  contend  that  on 
the  other  hand  a  very  considerable  saving  of  the  pre- 
sent out-relief  expenditure  can  be  effected  if  a  proper 
system  is  adopted  and  firmly  administered. 

Public  money  derived  from  the  rates  should  be 
spent  even  more  carefully  than  the  income  of  each 
individual  Guardian — for  it  is  money  in  trust — there- 
fore there  is  a  greater  moral  responsibility  that  it 
should  be  spent  without  extravagance,  and  be  applied 
for  the  real  benefit  of  the  recipient,  and  not  necessarily 
as  he  may  desire  to  take  it. 

The  way  we  give  out  relief  in  the  North  Wales 
Unions  is  not  only  cruel  to  the  ratepayers,  but  works 
in  a  vicious  financial  circle,  by  hampering  and  even 
tending  to  close  certain  local  industries,  thereby  not 
only  throwing  a  number  of  additional  persons  on  the 
rates,  but  increasing  the  charges  borne  by  the  remain- 
ing industries.  I  refer  particularly  to  such  enterprises 
as  the  slate  quarries  of  this  district. 
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Further,  and  more  disastrously  for  the  country,  it 
results  in  demoralisation  alike  to  Guardians,  officials, 
the  poor  themselves,  and  to  a  large  class  of  persons 
who  are  in  no  way  entitled  to  relief  under  the  Poor 
Law,  and  yet  have  no  scruple  in  asking  for  out-relief 
on  the  smallest  excuse,  but  who  would  never  put  for- 
ward a  demand  for  it  if  it  was  clearly  laid  down  that 
the  House  would  be  the  only  form  in  which  it  could 
be  obtained.  It  has  always  struck  me  as  very  strange 
and  almost  incomprehensible  that  whilst  Wales  claims 
that  its  people  are  more  thrifty,  and  especially  more 
sober,  than  their  neighbours  in  England,  owing,  it  is 
contended,  to  their  devotion  to  education  and  religion, 
we  yet  find  that  pauperism  prevails  more  generally  in 
Wales  than  in  England.  Crime  is  undoubtedly  very 
light  in  Wales,  and  this  state  of  things  is  attributed  to 
the  causes  I  have  stated,  yet  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  drink  is  the  evil  which  brings  the  bulk  of  both 
crime  and  pauperism.  Why  do  we  find  pauperism,  I 
may  say  rampant  in  Wales,  whilst  crime  is  almost 
unknown  ? 

I  think  the  answer  is  to  be  found  by  saying  that 
the  system  of  relief  is  defective  and  wanting  in 
firmness. 

I  must  apologise  for  referring  to  statistics,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  do  so  by  way  of  foundation  for  my 
contention. 

Taking  the  return  of  in-maintenance  and  outdoor 
relief  in  England  and  Wales  for  the  half  year  ending 
Ladyday  1902,  we  find  that  whilst  for  England  and 
Wales  the  cost  per  head  of  the  population  averages 
IS.  lo^d.  for  indoor  and  out-relief,  the  figure  for  North 
Wales  is  2s.  3^.  In  fact,  excluding  London,  there  are 
only  five  districts  in  England — the  distressed  agri- 
cultural counties — where  the  average  cost  of  relief  is 
in  excess  of  North  Wales. 

Taking  in-maintenance  as  compared  with  out-relief, 
we  find  for  England  and  Wales  the  in-maintinance 
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averages  is.  as  against  io|d.  for  out-relief — that  is,  the 
out-relief  shows  a  lower  average  expenditure  than  the 
in-maintenance ;  but  on  turning  to  the  North  Wales 
figures,  we  find  the  position  reversed,  and  that  the 
average  expenditure  in  Wales  on  in-maintenance  is  only 
5jd.  per  head  as  arainst  is.  per  head  referred  to  above 
(or  less  than  half  the  average  of  England  and  Wales). 
Then  we  find  that  the  expenditure  in  out-relief  in 
Wales  averages  is.  lod.  per  head  of  the  population  as 
against  the  average  figure  for  England  and  Wales  of 
lo^d.,  or  more  than  double;  and  further  it  is  shown 
that  the  average  figure  of  is.  lod.  for  North  Wales  is 
exceeded  in  only  one  English  county,  (Lincolnshire) 
where  it  is  is.  ii^d.,  it  being  there  from  a  special 
cause.  Lincolnshire  is  the  county  that  has  suffered 
most  severely  from  the  agricultural  depression,  and  by 
the  large  emigration  of  the  able-bodied  to  the  towns  has 
been  left  with  an  undue  proportion  of  aged  and  infirm. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Northumberland,  a  mixed 
mining  and  agricultural  district  corresponding  generally 
with  North  Wales,  gives  the  very  low  figures  of  5|d. 
for  indoor  maintenance  and  e^d.  for  out-relief. 

I  could  elaborate  these  figures  and  the  conclusions 
to  be  arrived  at,  but  I  should  weary  you.  From  care- 
ful study  of  the  returns  I  submit  that  the  out-relief  in 
the  North  Wales  Unions  is  destructive  to  any  proper 
sense  of  manhood  and  personal  responsibility;  it  practi- 
cally ignores  private  charity  and  treats  filial  duty  and 
affection  as  things  unknown  and  unrecognised. 

I  have  spoken  strongly,  but  I  feel  that  what  I  have 
said  is  less,  rather  than  more  than  is  warranted  by  the 
evils  of  this  lavish  system  of  doles  in  out-relief,  and  I 
could  give  many  instances  to  support  my  contention  as 
to  the  ill  effects  to  all  concerned  of  the  present  method 
of  administration. 

I  believe  that  by  more  reliance  on  in-maintenance 
the  expenditure  on  out-relief  in  the  North  Wales 
Unions  could  be  very  greatly  reduced  without  any 
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hardships  to  the  really  poor,  and  as  to  these  the  pro- 
vision of  relief  by  means  of  the  "  House  "  would,  I  am 
convinced,  be  the  truest  kindness.  A  large  proportion 
of  cases  would  disappear,  those  of  persons  who  live 
with  or  have  well-to-do  relations  who  would  keep 
them  were  the  alternative  of  the  Workhouse  insisted 
on,  and  those  of  parents  whose  well-to-do  sons  should 
be  compelled  to  maintain  them. 

A  further  reduction  could  be  effected  with  regard 
to  old  people  living  alone,  or  lodging  with  others,  for 
when  illness  comes  large  sums  are  exacted,  and  often 
for  weeks  or  even  months  the  ratepayers  are  at  the 
expense  of  from  jC^  to  j^i.  ios.  a  week.  Even  then 
it  is  certain  the  sick  are  not  as  well  cared  for  as  they 
would  be  in  the  Workhouse 

With  our  Workhouses  cheerful  and  bright,  and 
suitable  useful  occupation  provided,  with  a  kindly 
active  Matron  who  keeps  a  velvet  glove  on  her  hand 
of  discipline — a  place  where  our  old  are  as  happy  as 
their  age  and  infirmities  will  allow — are  they  not  better 
than  dragging  on  a  wretched  existence  in  poverty  and 
misery,  and  by  this  cannot  we  also  rightly  save  a  great 
deal  to  the  ratepayers.^  It  is  very  hard  on  the  small 
ratepayers,  indeed  on  any,  to  be  compelled  to  main- 
tain the  relatives  of  their  well-to-do  neighbours. 

I  would  most  strongly  urge  that  out-relief  should 
only  be  given  in  very  exceptional  cases,  but  in  those 
cases  it  should  be  given  liberally. 

Judicious  economy  rightly  practised  takes  infinite 
time,  patience,  and  supervision,  but  this  should  not  be 
grudged  by  persons  who  as  Guardians  voluntarily 
undertake  the  trust  of  the  ratepayers'  interests  and  the 
interests  of  the  poor. 

The  Local  Government  Board  Inspectors  no  doubt 
realise  the  maladministration,  but  are  powerless  to 
remedy  it.  I  would  suggest  that  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  should  be  empowered  to  make  grants  out 
of  the  Consolidated  Fund  in  relief  of  the  rates  to  such 

a  K 
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Unions  as  the  Inspectors  report  to  be  properly  discrimi- 
nating and  careful  in  the  giving  of  out-relief. 

A  somewhat  similar  course  is  adopted  in  reference 
to  the  Education  Grants  and  the  Police  Fund,  and  if 
adopted  would  have  a  very  beneficial  influence  on  the 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law. 


DISCUSSION. 

The  Chairman,  in  inviting  discussion  on  the  paper,  said  that 
there  were  evidently  two  Mrs  Cassons,  the  one  who  spoke  yesterday 
and  the  one  who  had  read  that  paper.  (Cheers  and  laughter.) 
He  noticed  that  the  one  that  day  was  in  favour  of  "compulsion." 
(Cheers  and  laughter ) 

Mr  James  Prince  (Holywell),  bein^  invited  to  speak,  said  that  he 
regretted  that  county  educational  business  kept  him  away  on  the 
previous  day,  and  that  the  late  arrival  of  the  train  had  prevented  him 
from  learning  enough  of  the  paper  to  offer  any  remarks.  He  thanked 
the  Chairman  for  the  opportunity  so  kindly  offered  him.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  L.  £.  Ford  (Hawarden)  said  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  the 
uniforms  could  be  done  away  with,  as  it  marked  the  inmates  like  so 
many  gaol-birds.  Masters  of  Workhouses  ought  also  to  have  dis- 
cretion to  allow  the  better  behaved  inmates  a  reasonable  amount  of 
liberty.     (Hear,  hear.) 

A  Member  pointed  out  that  uniforms  had  been  discarded  for  the 
children  who  attended  schools  outside  the  Workhouses.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Robert  Jones  (St  Asaph)  said  that  the  success  of  such  institu- 
tions as  Workhouses  depended  upon  the  officials  in  charge  of  them. 
If  they  were  carefully  selected  no  Board  of  Guardians  need  fear  the 
result.  (H^ar,  hear.)  He  did  not,  from  experience  as  a  Master  of  a 
Workhouse,  find  that  the  liberty  for  which  Mr  Ford  pleaded  was  in 
most  cases  cared  for  by  the  aged  inmates,  who  were  satisfied  with  the 
comforts  surrounding  them,  and  indifferent  to  the  pleasures  of  even  a 
short  stroll.  He  had  been  able,  thanks  to  the  gienerosity  of  friends, 
to  provide  a  donkey-chaise  for  the  infants,  and  when  the  donkey 
died — (laughter) — ^friends  kindly  provided  a  pony.  (Cheers.)  The 
beneficial  effects  of  an  outing  were  almost  incredible,  not  only  on 
the  old  but  also  on  the  young.  (Hear,  bear.)  A  great  deal  depended 
on  the  officials,  hence  the  importance  of  the  Guardians  seeing  that 
the  officers  were  persons  who  loved  the  work,  and  would  do  it  con- 
scientiously and  well.  (Cheers.)  There  was  a  great  reward  in  the 
work,  if  they  did  it  honestly,  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  merely  for  the 
remuneration.     (Cheers.) 

Captain  B.  T.  Griffith-Boscawen,  who  was  cordially  greeted, 
said  that  he  agreed  with  a  great  deal  that  had  been  said  by  Mrs 
Casson  in  the  paper,  and  that  out-relief  was  in  almost  all  Unions  given 
without  sufficient  thought  in  the  first  instance.    The  great  point  was  to 
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be  vesy  careful  not  to  grant  relief  to  any  one  without  the  most  minute 
inqmry  into  the  applicant's  circumstances.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  the 
Wrexham  Union  the  Guardians  were  also  pretty  strict  in  compelling 
the  children  to  contribute  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  parents. 
As  T^arded  comforts  in  Workhouses,  from  long  experience  as  a 
Guardian  he  was  very  glad  to  see  the  great  improvements  that  had 
been  effected  in  recent  years.  (Cheers.)  One  improvement  that  had 
been  much  discussed  was  the  removal  of  the  imbeciles  from  the  Work- 
houses. It  was  a  pressing  need,  but  he  did  not  see  how  it  was  to  be 
done  without  some  help  from  the  State.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  hoped 
that  in  course  of  time  the  Local  Government  Board  would  make 
some  move  in  that  direction,  and  relieve  the  Workhouses  from  the 
care  of  those  unhappy  beings.  They  were  sometimes  rather  mixed 
up  with  the  ordinary  inmates  to  the  detriment  of  both  classes.  (Hear, 
hear.)  That  reform  should  be  pressed  upon  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board.  (Cheers.)  As  to  uniform,  he  did  not  think  it  made 
much  difference  to  the  adults,  and  it  had  been  done  away  with  for 
the  children  in  most  cases.  The  ladies  who  worked  the  Brabazon 
Scheme  in  the  Wrexham  Union  had  done  an  excellent  work  in 
enabling  the  old  and  infirm  inmates  to  go  out  in  vehicles.  One 
feature  of  the  present  day  was  the  increased  interest  taken  in  the 
poor,  and  especially  the  poor  in  the  Workhouses.  (Hear,  hear.) 
When  he  first  went  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  at  Wrexham  it  was 
quite  an  exeeptional  thing  to  hear  of  any  one  going  there  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  inmates,  now  it  was  the  rule.  (Cheers.)  They  heard 
a  great  deal  about  old  age  pensions,  but  he  (Capt.  Griffidi-Boscawen) 
always  said  they  had  practically  got  old  age  pensions  now,  as  the 
Guardians  did  not  compel  the  aged  deserving  poor  to  go  into  the 
Worithouse.  (Cheers.)  He  would  be  very  sorry  to  see  any  system 
established  which  would  set  up  pensions  apart  from  the  Poor  Law. 
(Hear,  hear.)  On  the  previous  day  something  had  been  said  about 
hints  which  had  been  given  in  high  quarters  as  to  doing  away  with 
Boards  of  Guardians,  and  transferring  jtheir  powers  to  the  County 
Councils.  That  would  be  a  very  disastrous  thing.  The  County 
Councils  had  enough  to  do  already,  and  it  would  be  a  very  unfortunate 
thing  if  the  work  of  the  Guardians  were  transferred  to  them.  (Cheers.) 
He  hoped  it  was  merely  talk,  and  that  nothing  would  come  of  it  in 
his  time.    (Cheers.) 

Sir  William  Chance  said  that  he  was  in  entire  agreem^it  with 
everything  that  Mrs  Casson  had  said,  and  also  noticed  the  use  of  the 
word  "compel"  in  the  papers,  and  supposed  that  Mrs  Casson,  in 
view  of  her  speech  the  previous  afternoon,  meant  that  she  would  use 
all  kinds  of  power  except  compulsion  to  compel.  (Cheers  and 
laughter.)  Guardians  should  be  very  careful  to  board  out  the 
children  as  young  as  possible.  In  London  the  children  were  not  as 
a  rule  kept  in  the  Workhouse  when  over  three  years  of  age. 
(Hear,  hear.)  As  toekssification,  the  Guardians  were  now  doing  all 
they  could  to  classify  the  inmates  according  to  character ;  and  the 
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fact  that  the  Workhouses  in  North  Wales  were  only  two-thirds  full 
made  it  much  easier  to  separate  the  well-behaved  from  the  objection- 
able. (Hear,  hear.)  With  regard  to  the  comparative  comfort  of 
Workhouses  and  gaols,  there  was  hardly  any  Workhouse  in  the 
United  Kingdom  which  could  now  be  considered  as  inferior  in  com- 
fort to  a  gaol  (Hear,  hear.)  There  had  been  a  general  improve- 
ment in  the  last  few  years  everywhere.  Unless  Mrs  Casson  had  had 
some  special  acquaintance  with  Lincolnshire,  he  did  not  know  why 
she  had  referred  to  it  in  the  paper,  as  it  had  not  suffered  more  than  if 
as  much  as  other  eastern  counties,  and  its  figures  were  very  much 
the  same  as  North  Wales.  There  had  been  a  marvellous  improve- 
ment in  most  respects  in  Poor  Law  administration  since  187 1. 
Guardians  could  not  be  too  careful  about  administration,  and  he 
trusted  that  the  effect  of  the  Poor  Law  Conferences  was  to  encourage 
Guardians  to  reduce  pauperism  and  the  rates,  while  raising  the 
standard  of  comfort  in  the  Workhouses.  (Cheers.)  It  had  been  a 
very  great  pleasure  to  him  to  take  part  in  the  present  Conference. 
(Cheers.) 

Mrs  Casson,  replying,  said  that  she  had  an  intense  horror  of 
compulsion  pure  and  simple  of  the  poor.  She  would  favour  the  use 
of  any  means  short  of  compulsion  to  get  certain  cases  into  the 
Workhouses.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  BiRCHAM  (Local  Government  Board)  was  pressed  to  speak, 
but  said  that  he  had  fifty-three  opportunities  of  addressing  them,  and 
he  sometimes  spoke  pretty  straight  to  them  too — (cheers  and 
laughter) — and  had  great  pleasure  in  testifying  to  the  invariable 
kindness  and  courtesy  of  the  North  Wales  Guardians.  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  Boards  that  sent  delegates  to  those  Conferences  were  the  Uiie  of 
Poor  Law  administration.  If  he  were  in  Ireland  he  would  be  under- 
stood when  he  said  that  he  would  like  a  Conference  of  the  Boards 
which  did  not  attend.  (Cheers  and  laughter.)  They  were  deeply 
indebted  to  the  readers  of  papers.     (Cheers.) 

Mr  Harding  Roberts  (Hon.  Sec.)  said  that  he  hoped  that  by 
increasing  the  contribution  per  Board  from  7s.  6d.  to  los.  he  would 
be  able  to  send  three  advance  proofs  of  the  papers  to  all  the  Boards 
in  North  Wales  in  future.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Captain  B.  T.  Griffith-Boscawen  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  readers  of  the  papers  and  to  the  President,  and  to  the  local 
authority  for  the  loan  of  the  hall. 

This  was  carried  with  acclamation. 

Rev.  J.  F.  Rees  (Ruthin)  proposed  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Hon.  Sec.  (Mr  Harding  Roberts),  saying  they  would  never  get  a 
better  Hon.  Sec.,  and  they  hoped  he  would  continue  in  office  for 
many  years.     (Cheers.) 

At  the  close  of  the  Conference  the  delegates  were  afforded  an 
opportunity  of  visiting  the  Oakley  Slate  Quarries,  being  personally 
conducted  by  the  Manager  (Mr  Owen  Jones,  Chairman  of  the 
Festiniog  Union.  The  privilege  was  greatly  appreciated,  and  a  vote 
of  thanks  was  heartily  accorded  Mr  Jones  for  his  kindness. 
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The  following  Unions  were  represented  at  the  Conference  : — 


Ashton-under-Lyne— 
Fletcher,  John  (Chairman). 
Messenger,   Rev.  J.    F.   (Vice-Chair- 
man). 
Kershaw,  WiUiain. 
Partington,  G.  H.  (Clerk). 

Barrow-in-Furnbss — 
Cleater,  John. 
Anderson,  Dr. 
Taylor,  R.  T. 

Barton-on-1rwbll — 
Yates,  Henry. 
Estcourt,  C. 
Whitworth,  J.  W.  (Clerk). 

Bury— 

Evans,  Rev.  J.  D.  (Chairman). 
Firth,  S. 
Denny,  Mrs. 
Isherwood,  J.  (Clerk). 

Birkenhead— 
Mannion,  M.  (Chairman). 
Naylor,  Edw.  A.  (Vioe-Chairman). 
Laogman,  Mrs. 
Carter,  John  (Qerk). 


Bolton— 

Shippobottom,  Fr.  (Chairman). 
Knott,  Percy. 
Mason,  Mrs. 
Cooper,  H.  I.  (Clerk). 

Blackburn— 

Greenwood,  Joseph  (Vioe-Chairman). 
Knowles,  H. 
Bygrave,  C.  £.  (Clerk). 

Burnley— 

Webster,  C.  (Vice-Chairman). 
Green,  Rev.  W.  H. 
Veevers,  J.  S. 
Irving,  D.  D. 
Bibby,  J. 
Nuttall,  W. 
Horn,  J.  S.  (Clerk). 

Bucklow— 
Hornby,  Richard  (Chairman). 

S  w!'''  •''  ^*  }  Vice-chairmen. 

Tattersail,  Mr. 

Davies,  W. 

Meadows,  H. 

Symonds,  Rev.  A. 

Leigh,  George  (Clerk). 
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Unions  represented  at  the  Conference 
Chorlton— 
Taylor,  Mrs. 
M*Farlane,  Mr. 
Davies,  Mr. 

Chorlby— 
Burwell,  W.  W,  (Chairman). 
Dickinson,  H.  (Vice-Chairman). 
Ainsworth,  Mrs, 
Widdows,  Mrs. 

Fylde— 

Gill,  J.  (Chairman). 
Finch,  T.  (Vice-Chairman). 
Brandwood,  W.  R. 
Silverwood,  T. 
Gornall,  T. 
Titherington,  J. 
Hodgson,  W.  S. 
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Smyth,  Mrs. 
Tatton,  Mrs. 
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Haslingden— 
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Preston,  Aldeman  (Vice-Chairman). 
Metcalfe,  Miss. 
Townley,  Mrs. 
Ball,  W.  D.  (Clerk). 

Leek~-~ 
Sheldon,  J.  P.  (Chairman). 
Simpson,  John. 
ShufBebotham,  J.  J.  B. 
Walker,  E.  J. 
Shaw,  Joseph  (Clerk). 

Leigh— 
Bradshaw,  T.  A. 
Thompson,  George. 
Prescott,  A. 
Williams,  E.  (Clerk). 


— continued. 
Liverpool— 

Burke»  Thos.  (Chairman). 

Bradley,  R.  G.    \       Select 

Matthews,  D.      j    Vestrymen. 

Hagger,  H.  J.  (Vestry  Clerk). 

Macclesfield— 
Bridge,  Rev.  Thos.  (Chairman). 
Cross,  W.  E. 
Jackson,  John. 
May,  J.  Fred.  (Clerk). 

Manchester— 
Rooke,  George  (Chairman). 
Bratt,  Peter. 
Sykes,  Joseph. 
Macdonald,  Geo.  (Clerk). 

Nantwich— 
Hodgson,  Mrs  E. 
Gore,  W. 
Atkinson,  H.  G.  (Assistant  Clerk). 

Oldham — 
Wolstenholme,  W.  H.  (Chairman). 
Dunkerley,  S.  (Vice-Chairman). 
Quarmby,  H.  A.  (Clerk). 

Ormskirk— 

Clinning,  T.  O.  (Chairman). 
Ireland,  Mrs. 
Underwood,  H. 
Dickinson,  Alf.  (Clerk). 


Preston— 

Woodhouse,  Robert  (Chairman). 
Gardner,  James. 
Newton,  John. 
Clarke,  James  (Clerk). 


Prescot— 
Peet,  H.  H.  (Chairman). 
Midwood,  J.  (Vice-Chairman). 
Thomas,  J.  H. 
Baker,  Thomas. 
Mann,  A.  F.  (Clerk). 

Prestwich— 
Pickvance,  Josef^  (Chairman). 
Fishwick,  Robt. 
Hamnctt,  John. 
Ogdcn,  E.  W.  (Clerk). 


Subjects  Discussed. 
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Rochdale— 
Howarth,  T.  H.  (Chairman). 
Kershaw,  Thomas. 
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Leach,  R.  A.  (Clerk). 
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Knowles,  Joseph. 
Douglas,  J. 
Chimah,  J. 
Ashton,  G.  F.  (Clerk). 
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Andrew,  G.  (Chairman). 
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Brooks,  Alfred  (Chairman). 
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Ashcroft,  T.  H. 
Sutton,  J.  C.  (Qerk). 
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Chappell,  J.  G.  (Vice-Chairman). 
Edwards,  John. 
Cleaver,  Harris  P.  (Clerk). 

WiGAN— 

Mitchell,  J.  (Chairman). 
Ballard,  J.  (Vice-Chairman). 
Ackerley,  Henry  (Clerk). 

Wirral— 
Morris,  Charles  (Chairman). 
OUive,  J.  E.  S.  (Clerk). 

Chorlton  and  Manchbstbr  Joint 
workhocjss  committbs— 
Sale,  Mrs. 

Watmough,  Thomas. 
Allison,  John. 
Macdonald,  James  (Clerk). 

Chorlton  and  Manchester  Joint 
Asylum  Committee^ 


Ulverston— 
Harrison,  G. 
Frascr,  W.  R. 
Dean,  C  W.  (Clerk). 

The  foltewing  Unions  were  not  represented  at  the  Conference :— Chester, 
Clitheroe,  Congleton,  Lunesdale,  Northwich,  Sallbrd,  Tarvin. 


Rhodes,  Dr J.  M.  (Chairman). 
Walker,  J.  B. 
Woodhottse,  H.  (Qerk). 


The  Worshipful  the  Mayor  of  Black- 
pool. 
The  Lady  Mayoress  (Mrs  Heyes). 
Maaon,  Miss  M.  H.  )  Local  Govem- 
jenner  Fust^H.,  Jun.  >    ment  Board 


VISITORS. 


Moorsom,  W.  M. 


Inspectors. 


Barron,  Mrs,  Lancaster. 
Willis,  Miss,  Lancaster. 
Sykes,  Mrs,  Manchester. 
Schutt,  Mrs,  Saiford. 
HoUins,  Miss,  Southport. 
King,  Mr,  Garstang. 


SUBJECTS  DISCUSSED. 

Workhouse  Management.  By  Mr  H.  Meadows,  Chairman 
of  House  Committee^  Bucklow  Union^  1893-1902     - 

Combination  and  Classification  of  Workhouses.  By  Mr 
H.  P.  Cleaver,  Clerk  to  the  Guardians,  IVesi  Derfy  Union 

THE  Working  of  the  Poor  Law  Acts.  By  Mr  H.  I.  Cooper, 

Clerk  to  the  Guardians,  Bolton  Union 37^ 
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Friday,  2Sth  September. 

The  Mayor  of  Blackpool  (Alderman  Heyes)  extended  to 
the  delegates  a  hearty  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  Corporation.  He 
was  sure  they  were  all  very  pleased  to  see  present  so  nuiny  Guardians 
of  the  Poor  from  different  parts.  He  hoped  that  by  their  visit  they 
would  receive  both  health  and  pleasure.  It  was  no  sinecure  to  be  a 
Guardian  of  the  Poor,  for  it  required  that  men  and  women  should 
be  educated  for  that  purpose,  and  should  have  the  Poor  Law  at  their 
fingers'  ends.  There  was  one  pleasant  thing  that  he  noticed,  and 
that  was  that  they  were  taking  care  of  the  helpless  poor,  and 
particularly  of  the  young  ones.  They  were  educating  them  away 
from  the  Workhouses^  which  was  a  good  thing  for  the  rising 
generation.  The  Mayor  then  intimated  that  the  Winter  Gardens, 
the  Tower,  the  Alhambra,  the  three  piers,  and  certain  trams  had 
been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  delegates.     (Applause.) 

The  President — I  am  sure  that  after  the  speech  we  have  just 
heard  from  his  Worship  you  will  allow  me  on  your  part  as  Guardians 
of  the  Poor  of  the  North-Western  Poor  Law  Conference  to  thank 
him  for  the  hearty  reception  he  has  just  given  to  us.  And  not  only 
for  that  reception  which  he  has  given  to  us  in  words,  but  for  the 
privileges  which  he,  as  representing  the  Corporation,  has  undertaken 
to  ^ve  to  us  during  our  stay  in  Blackpool.  We  of  course  have  our 
duties  to  perform.  We  shall  no  doubt  get  through  them  in  fair  time, 
and  then  we  shall  be  able  to  enjoy,  I  hope,  some  of  those  pleasures 
that  are  offered  to  us  in  this  beautiful  town.  I  may  say  that  this  is 
the  fourth  occasion  on  which  the  members  of  our  Conference  have 
visited  Blackpool.  We  are  always  pleased  to  visit  Blackpool,  and 
whenever  we  have  come  we  have  found  the  place  growing  not  only 
in  its  extent  but  also  in  its  wealth.  I  think  I  am  not  far  wrong  in 
saying  that  you  have  lately  attained  to  the  large  number  of  50,000 
inhabitants.  (Applause.)  I  recognise  as  Chairman  of  the  Lancashire 
County  Council  that  when  any  borough  has  attained  that  number, 
we  know  that  it  will  sooner  or  later  take  upon  itself  to  set  up  as  a 
county  borough.  Personally  I  have  no  objection  to  the  setting  up 
of  a  new  county  borough  in  Lancashire.  We  are  proud  of  our  county 
boroughs.  Warrington  has  become  a  county  borough,  and  I  pre- 
sume that  in  good  time  we  shall  be  able  to  welcome  Blackpool  as 
the  i  seventeenth  county  borough  in  Lancashire.  We  all  know  that 
Blackpool  is  the  resort  of  the  working  people  of  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire.  It  has  the  populations  of  tibose  counties  to  draw  upon, 
and  has  become  one  may  say  the  playground  of  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire,  and  has  attained  a  national  character  for  its  entertain- 
ments and  its  beautiful  sea.  I  ask  you  to  join  me  in  thanking  his 
Worship  for  the  kind  reception  he  has  given  us,  and  in  wishing 
prosperity  to  this  important  town.     (Applause.) 

Mr  Haggbr  (Conference  Clerk)  then  read  letters  of  apology  for 
noo-attendance. 
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The  Psesidsnt,  on  rising  to  give  his  annual  address,  was 
leceiTed  with  load  applause.  He  said  —  Mr  Mayor,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  it  now  becomes  my  great  pleasure  and  duty  to  open 
the  Annual  Conference,  I  may  say,  speaking  for  myself,  that  I  take 
it  as  a  great  honour  to  have  been  invited  to  preside  over  this  Con* 
ference  now  for  twenty-nine  years.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  have  been 
permitted  to  preside  on  every  one  of  those  occasions,  and  it  is  a 
long  period  in  the  life  of  any  one  man*  to  have  been  spared  to  pre- 
side on  so  many  different  occasions.  I  may  say  it  has  always  been 
the  greatest  pleasure  to  me,  as  I  have  always  taken  much  interest  in 
Poor  Law  affairs,  to  be  your. President  I  value  the  position,  and  I 
trust,  if  I  am  spared  with  health  and  strength,  that  I  may  be  able  to 
come  amongst  you  on  some  future  occasion.  It  is  a  very  pleasant 
meeting,  and  it  is  an  important  meeting.  We  are  met  together  for  a 
good  work,  and  it  shows,  I  think,  the  interest  that  Guardians  take, 
Uiat  in  the  midst  of  the  very  exciting  events  that  are  continually 
occurring  in  our  country-*4he  present  political  crisis  and  the  events 
that  have  arisen  in  connection  with  the  Education  Act — notwith- 
standing all  these  exciting  subjects  you  can  come  here  for  the  purpose 
of  trying  your  utmost  to  improve  the  administration  of  the  great  woik 
which  is  placed  in  your  hands.  Manjras  are  the  important  duties 
committed  to  the  hands  of  other  local  authorities,  I  beg  to  say 
there  is  no  mare  important  duty  than  that  which  is  committed  to  the 
Guardians  of  our  country.  (Hear,  hear.)  You  have  not  only  to 
consider  the  control  and  the  brii^ng  up,  as  far  as  possible,  of  a 
thrifty  population,  but  you  also  have  to  take  care  of  the  ratepayers' 
podcets.  While  your  heart  may  incline  you  to  be  very  liberal,  you 
must  remember  that  the  people,  or  the  great  majority  of  them,  who 
have  to  pay  the  piper  are  almost  in  some  cases  as  poor  as  those  who 
receive  the  money.  Therefore  you  have  an  interest  in.  bringing  up  a 
thrifty  population  and  an  interest  in  protecting  the  pockets  of  the 
ratepayers.  I  think  if  we  look  at  the  work  which  the  Guardians  of 
this  country  perform,  we  shall  be  satisfied  that  it  is  performed  in  a 
satisfectory  manner.  I  do  not  say  it  is  perfect  There  are  Unions 
and  Unions.  There  are  well-administmd  Unions  and  badly  ad- 
ministered Unions,  and  I  hope  it  will  always  be  the  desire  of  the 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Guardians  to  try  and  rise  to  the  highest 
point  in  iefliciently  administering  the  laws  in  a  strict  manner.  I  say 
in  a  strict  manner,  because  I  believe  it  depends  upon  yoiu  very  much 
whether  your  district  or  your  Union  will  become  a  pauperised  one 
or  one  that  is  not  pauperised.  The  North- Western  District  is  a  very 
important  one  in  the  country.  It  represents  thirty  Unions  in  Lancar 
shire  and  now  eleven  in  Cheshire.  It  did  represent  twelve  in 
Cheshire,  but  one  has  been  transferred  to  FKnt  Our  district  com- 
prises a  population  of  no  less  than  5,320,000  at  the  last  census.  It 
is  larger  in  population  than  Scotland,  and  even  larger  than  Ireland, 
and  I  think  if  you  compare  it  with  those  countries  you  will  admit  I 
am  justified  in  saying  that  it  is  an  important  part  of  the  country  that 
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you  have  to  administer.  In  population  we  have  three^iuarters  of  a 
million  more  than  Scotland  in  those  two  counties  combined,  and  we 
have  also  three-quarters  of  a  million  more  than  Ireland.  Having 
that  large  population,  your  work  is  a  heavy  work.  Well,  now,^ 
I  generally  like  on  these  occasions  to  draw  some  attention  to 
the  state  of  pauperism  in  the  country  generally,  and  also  in  our 
own  two  counties.  I  find  on  referring  to  the  last  returns  I  have 
been  able  to  obtain  that  the  pauperism  of  England  and  Wales  on  the 
ist  of  January  was  847,480,  or  an  increase  of  22,800  paupers  as 
compared  with  the  ist  of  January  1902.  Well,  now^  of  this  22,800, 
9,200  were  indoor,  10,185  outdoor,  and  3,353  were  lunatics.  That  is 
an  increase.  The  increase  is  larger  in  the  outdoor  relief  than  in  the 
indoor  relief,  but  only  very  little.  The  increase  of  lunatics  through- 
out the  country,  3,353,  raises  a  v^y  serious  consideration.  847,000 
paupers  seems  to  be  a  very  large  number,  but  if  you  look  into  the 
figures  they  are  not  so  serious  as  you  at  first  sight  would  imagine. 
The  vagrants  do  not  cost  very  mudi,  but  they  are  a  very  lai^e  body 
of  paupers  to  deal  with,  and  in  my  opinion  it  is  the  duty  lof  every 
Union  to  do  their  best  to  rqiress  as  far  as  they  can  die  system  of 
vagrancy  that  exists,  not  only  in  our  two  counties,  but  in  every 
county  in  the  country.  Then  you  have  also  101,600  insane  persons 
in  the  Workhouses  and  asylums  of  the  country— a  large  body  and  j 

an  increasing  body,  he  was  sorry  to  say.     Then  you  ha^e  16,000  I 

paupers  who  only  receive  medical  relief.    Then  you  have  another  I 

large  body,  the  children  of  the  paupers,  218,000.  So  that  you  have, 
if  you  take  all  these  paupers  in  their  different  classes,  and  take  off 
350,000  for  vagrants,  a  total  of  about  half  a  million  of  paupers  to  deal 
wkh.  As  to  vagrants,  you  can  deal  with  them.  As  to  the  insane,  you 
have  no  hand  in  making  a  lunatic,  but  you  have  a  band,  or  the  j 

county  authorities  have  a  hand,  in  doing  the  best  to  provide  establish- 
ments by  which  lunacy  in  our  counties  can  be  dealt  with.  In  regard 
to  the  children,  you  have  great  power.  You  can  deal  with  the  children 
in  various  ways — either  in  Workhouses  or  in  Homes-— or  you  can 
board  them  out  or  send  them  into  district  schools.  You  have  the 
power  of  dealing  with  them,  and  of  taking  care,  as  far  as  you  can, 
that  you  bring  up  these  children  so  that  in  future  years  they  will  not 
become  paupers  and  be  dependent  on  the  rates.  That  is  a  work 
that  has  been  carried  on,  and  is  being  carried  on,  in  a  most  satis&ctory 
and  admirable  manner.  I  should  like  to  see  fewer  children  in  the 
Workhouses.  It  cannot  be  so  satisfactory  to  bring  up  children  in 
the  Workhouse,  but  I  think  an  alleviation  has  taken  place  of  late 
years,  for  children  are  allowed  to  go  out  to  various  Board  or  volun- 
tary schools  in  the  district  where  the  Workhouse  is  sitiiated.  I  do 
trust  this  plan  of  having  children  brought  up  amongst  the  paupers 
will  every  year  decrease  in  numbers.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that,  looking 
at  the  monthly  statistics,  there  is  no  apparent  decrease  of  pauperism. 
The  increase  has  gone  on  every  month  during  the  present  year.  It 
makes  me  think  and  fear  that  perhaps  we  have  a  bad  time  in  front 
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of  us..  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  North-Western  District,  with  its 
very  large  population,  does  compare  very  favourably  with  other  parts 
of  the  country.  I  do  not  want  to  put  you  on  too  high  a  pedestal, 
and  say  you  should  be  satisfied  with  what  you  have  done,  but  I 
would  rather  impress  upon  you  that,  having  got  that  high  position 
with  reference  to  other  counties,  we  should  endeavour  as  far  as 
possible  to  improve  upon  it  (Applause.)  There  is  a  great  variety 
of  paupers  throughout  the  country.  If  you  compare  the  contrast 
between  20.2  per  1,000  paupers  of  the  estimated  population  in  the 
North- Western  and  Yorkshire  divisions  to  34.5  in  the  Eastern  and 
South-Western  divisions,  you  will  see  that  that  contrast  is  a  very 
serious  one.  I  am  not  able  without  knowledge  to  state  why  one 
part  of  the  country  should  be  so  much  more  pauperised  than  another. 
I  can  only  think  that  in  the  South- Western  and  the  Western  districts 
they  never  got  so  far  away  from  the  evils  of  the  old  Poor  Laws  as  we 
have  done.  Also,  there  must  be  more  laxity  of  administration  in 
some  of  those  Unions  than  there  is  in  our  northern  Unions.  The 
difference  that  exists  is  very  serious.  If  you  take  the  county  of 
Hereford,  a  very  i^ttractive  agricultural  county,  it  is  41  per  cent., 
Dorset  is  40,  Norfolk  39,  Middlesex  16,  the  West  Riding  17, 
Lancashire  19,  and  Cheshire  21.  Cheshire,  of  course,  is  not  quite  up 
to  the  position  of  Lancashire.  I  think  I  have  occupied  enough  time 
in  referring  to  general  pauperism,  and  now  I  want  to  come  to  a  few 
words  with  respect  to  that  admirable  report  Mr  Jenner  Fust  has 
prepared  us  on  this  occasion,  showing  us  the  difference  of  the 
position  from  the  ist  of  January  this  year  as  compared  with  the 
average  of  five  years  previously.  1  am  sorry  to  find  that  this  com- 
parison shows  in  Lancashire  an  increase  of  4,747  paupers  as  compared 
with  the  average. of  the  previous  five  years,  an  increase  of  3,307 
indoor  and  1,440  outdoor.  That  increase  of  outdoor  is  not  serious, 
but  I  must  call  attention  to  the  very  large  proportion  of  outdoor 
compared  with  indoor  poor  in  some  of  the  Unions,  which  I  hope 
will  be  considered  by  the  Guardians  of  these  Unions.  I  think  one 
of  the  worst  in  the  land  as  to  the  percentage  of  outdoor  to  the  total 
pauperism  of  the  Union  is  Wigan.  Why  should  Wigan  have  83  per 
cent,  of  outdoor  pauperism  ? — Wigan,  which  depends  upon  a  mining 
population — and  in  the  country  what  class  of  our  working  people  have 
been  getting  better  wages  than  miners  for  years  past ;  they  get  good 
wages,  and  I  cannot  understand  why  Wigan  should  have  83  per  cent. 
of  out-relief.  There  were  Bolton,  Bury,  and  Prestwich  that  used  to  stand 
so  high  in  the  list — almost  taking  a  premier  place  in  comparison  with 
other  Unions — but  seem  now  to  have  gone  down  rather  in  the  list. 
They  have  73  per  Cent,  of  out-relief,  which  I  think  is  a  serious  matter. 
Now  as  to  cost — an  increase  of  ;^84,ooo,  of  which  ^62,000  is  for 
indoor  maintenance.  I  don't  complain  of  the  increase  of  in-main- 
tenance  and  management  of  our  Workhouses.  I  think  that  money, 
generally  speaking,  is  well  spent,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  provision 
of  a  first-mte  Workhouse  with  all  appliances  has  a  great  advantage 
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in  the  district  in  which  it  is  placed  in  curtailing  pauperism.     We 
have  also  in  Lancashire  an  increase  of  1,031  lunatics  in  our  asylums. 
The  largest  number  of  lunatics  comes  from  the  West  Derby  Union. 
I  don't  know  why  it  should  provide  so  many  lunarics.     (Laughter.) 
They  provide  1,623,  while  Chorlton  provides  815,  and  Liverpool  only 
742 — about  half  the  number  of  West  Derby.     There  must  be  some 
cause  for  this  which  perhaps  we  may  have  explained  at  some  future 
time.      Now  with   respect  to  Cheshire,  they  have  a  population  of 
792,000,  and  they  have  15,806  paupers  with  an  increase  of  1,281,  512 
of  these  being  indoor  and  709  outdoor.    Ten  Unions  in  Cheshire 
show  an  increase  and  one  a  decrease.    There  is  also  an  increase  of 
lunatics  there.     The  cost  there  has  also  increased,  something  like 
;^i 5,000  as  compared  with  the  previous  five  years.     I  should  like 
to  say  another  word  or  two  without  going  further  into  these  statistics 
— a  word  or  two  about  the  lunacy  question,  and  whether  it  is  desir- 
able to  keep  chronic  cases  in  the  Workhouse.     There  are  many 
objections  to  be  raised  against  keeping  them  there.     They  are  a 
great  nuisance  to  other  patients  in  the  Workhouse.     Of  course  they 
deserve  to  be  carefully  and  liberally  treated,  but  they  are  a  difficulty 
always  in  every  Union.     Now  a  question  has  been  raised  in  Ulverston 
Union  to  this  eflfect,  that  the  Additional  Accommodation  Committee 
of  Lancashire  be  requested  to  consider  the  question  of  additional 
accommodation  for  harmless  epileptic  patients.     If  these  patients 
could  be  put  out  to  an  asylum,  it  would  be  a  great  comfort  to  the 
managers  of  the  Workhouses  and  to  the  Guardians,  and  I  don't  see 
how  it  could  not  be  carried  out.     The  difficulty  is  in  dealing  with  the 
Lunacy  Commissioners  in  London.     We  consider  all  that  is  necessary 
is  to  have  a  suitable  building,  as  simple  as  possible,  for  this  harmless 
class  of  lunatics,  but  the  Commissioners  come  down  and  make  it  as 
expensive  as  for  curable  cases.    Thb  is  a  matter  the  Guardians  of 
the  county  ought  to  fight.     (Hear,  hear.)    We  should  insist  upon 
building  a  simple  place  for  dealing  with  these  cases.     We  have  been 
in  leading  strings  long  enough,  and  I  think  after  what  the  Guardians 
have  done  during  the  last  thirty  years  we  might  be  treated  a  little 
more  liberally  in  the  management  of  our  own  affairs.     I  find  that  at 
the  present  moment  there  are  10,082  lunatics  in  the  five  lunatic 
asylums  in  Lancashire — 4,500  males  and  5,500  females.     654  of  the 
lunatics  who  went  through  our  asylums  last  year  recovered,  ^t  I  find 
a  very  great  difference  in  the  percentage  of  recovery  in  looking  at  the 
particulars  of  different  asylums.     In  lancaster  the  recoveries  were 
19  per  cent,  in  Prestwich  31  per  cent,  in  Rainhill  27  per  cent, 
and  Whittingham   15   per  cent — a  great  variety  of  percentages, 
but    probably    the    cases    are    of   a  different    character,    and    in 
one  case  more  easily  cured  than  in  another.      Now  I  come  to 
another  question   which   I   think   should  be  of  interest  to  Guar- 
dians, and  that  is  the  question  of  thrift.     I   refer  to  the    fiscal 
discussion  now  going  on  in  the  newspapers.     A  great  part  of  the 
newspapers  is  now  taken  up  either  for  or  against  a  great  change  in 
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our  fiscal  system.  I  am  not  going  to  deal  with  that  as  a  matter  of 
party  politics,  but  I  do  wish  to  say  that  in  considering  all  the  in- 
formation that  has  been  given  to  us  by  the  Board  of  Trade  and  by 
other  authorities,  it  shows  that  the  working  people  of  this  country 
must  be  in  a  much  superior  position  to  what  they  were  when  the 
Corn  Laws  were  repealed.  This  is  not  a  political  meeting,  but  I 
think  we  are  bound  to  look  at  the  question  as  Guardians  to  see  that 
nothing  is  done  to  interrupt  or  interfere  with  this  improvement  of 
the  people  in  these  two  counties.  I  saw  a  most  interesting  article 
read  the  other  day  at  the  British  Association  at  Southport,  by  Mr 
Braybrooke,  the  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies,  in  which  he  said  this 
with  respect  to  thrift :  "  I  have  spoken  of  thrift  as  a  small  corner  of 
the  great  field  of  economics,  and  relatively  to  the  broad  field  itself 
it  is  so ;  but  it  is  a  subject  that  deals  with  large  figures,  and  affects 
intimately  large  numbers  of  people.  The  2,000  building  societies  in 
the  United  Kingdom  have  600,000  members,  and  sixty-two  millions 
of  funds ;  the  28,000  registered  friendly  societies  have  twelve  million 
members  and  forty-three  millions  of  funds ;  the  2,000  co-operative 
societies  have  two  million  members  and  forty  millions  of  funds ;  the 
600  trades  unions  have  more  than  one-and-a-half  million  members 
and  nearly  five  millions  of  funds.  In  the  13,000  post-office  and 
other  savings  banks  there  are  more  than  ten  million  depositors  and 
more  than  200  millions  invested,  so  that  upon  the  whole,  in  nearly 
50,000  thrift  organisations  there  are  twenty-seven  millions  of  persons 
interested  and  360  millions  of  money  invested."  That  was  a  very 
difierent  state  of  things  to  what  existed  in  this  country  when  the 
Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  was  passed,  and  a  different  state  of 
things  to  what  existed  when  the  Com  Laws  were  repealed.  I  trust 
this  thrift  may  go  on  from  year  to  year.  There  are  a  large  number  of 
working  people  not  influenced  yet  by  thrift,  and  we  know  it  to  our  loss. 
When  you  remember  that  this  country  is  spending  ;^i  50^000,000  in 
drink,  you  cannot  have  thrift  in  every  part  of  the  country 
if  this  money  is  spent  in  that  way.  You  may  say  something 
has  been  attempted  and  something  done,  but  I  should  like 
to  add  a  few  statistics  from  Sir  Robert  Giffen's  paper  with 
respect  to  the  incomes  of  the  people.  He  estimated  that  the  income 
of  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  about  1,750  millions,  or 
^42  per  head  of  the  population.  **  No  such  economic  force  had 
ever  been  in  the  possession  of  a  single  State."  We  spend,  according 
to  his  calculations,  468  millions  on  food  and  drink,  or  34  per  cent,  on 
total;  182  millions  on  dress,  223  millions  on  houses,  183  millions  on 
national  services,  and  330  millions  on  miscellaneous  matters.  "  As 
to  the  experuliture  on  food  and  drink,"  he  said,  *'  it  was  enormous, 
and  the  question  might  well  arise  whether  in  some  directions  there 
was  not  a  possibility  of  retrenchment  with  advantage  to  the  com- 
munity." I  think  these  words  deserve  consideration  from  every  one. 
He  does  not  say  how  we  are  to  economise,  but  there  is,  no  doubt, 
room  for  great  economies,  not  only  in  food  but  particularly  in  drink. 
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I  mention  these  matters  more  to  show  that  though  we  may  find 
fault  with  the  increase  of  a  few  additional  paupers,  the  country  has 
been  going  on  increasing  in  wealth  all  this  time.  You  have  had  a 
larger  class  receiving  and  participating  in  wealth,  and  I  hope  with 
wise  legislation  that  participation  may  increase  and  extend  in  other 
ways  amongst  the  population  of  our  country.  We  have  a  large 
number  of  persons  living  in  wretchedness  and  in  wretched  houses, 
and  large  numbers  of  people  who  hardly  know  how  to  get  their 
living  from  day  to  day;  but  this,  what  is  called  the  lowest  sub- 
stratum of  our  country,  is  decreasing  from  year  to  year,  and  our 
efforts  as  Guardians  must  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  impressing 
upon  the  people  the  necessity  of  thrift.  I  believe  it  depends  upon 
the  Guardians  with  respect  to  the  pauperised  population  whether  they 
bring  up  a  pauperised  population  or  one  that  is  thrifty.  I  hope  you 
will  all  take  these  words  to  heart  and  forgive  me  for  once  more 
pressing  these  questions  upon  you.  There  is  no  doubt  much  to  be 
done,  and  I  cannot  conclude  without  using  a  few  words  of  a  little 
poem  given  at  the  end  of  a  very  good  book  on  the  English  Poor 
Law  by  Miss  Lonsdale*  with  respect  to  lax  relief.  The  first  conversa- 
tion is  supposed  to  come  from  a  man  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief: — 
"  What's  the  use  of  saving  when  they  help  you  if  you're  ill, 
Foar  bob  every  week,  Jenny,  and  pay  your  doctor's  bill. 
There's  some  abase  the  Guardians,  and  say  they're  as  hard  as  stone. 
But  folks  come  to  like  them  better,  Jenny,  the  better  they  are  known." 

I  hope  we  will  maintain  a  high  and  strict  system  of  relief,  because 
by  that  means  we  are  not  only  benefiting  the  ratepayers  of  the 
district  and  the  population  amongst  which  we  live,  but  indirectly 
bei^fiting  the  common  country.  This  is  an  occasion  on  which  one 
can  speak  out  one's  views  and  sentiments,  and  I  trust  you  will  foiigive 
me  if  I  have  occupied  too  much  of  your  time.     (Applause.) 

Mr  Meadows  read  the  following  paper ; — 

WORKHOUSE    MANAGEMENT. 
By  Mr  H.  MEADOWS, 

Chairtmut  o/Hnut  C9mmittt9%  Butkltw  Uni^n,  i893-iQoa. 


Iw  placing  before  you  this  important  subject  of  Work- 
house management,  I  am  fully  alive  to  the  fact  that 
many  present  are  more  experienced  in  the  matter  than 
myself,  therefore  it  must  not  be  thought  for  a  moment 
that  I  should  presume  to  lay  down  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  your  instruction.  My  object  is  simply  to  in- 
troduce a  few  points  in  connection  with   Poor   Law 

•  "The  English  Poor  Laws,"  by  Sophia  Lonsdale,  is.  net.    P.  S.  King  &  Son, 
Orchard  House,  Westminster. 
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institutions  that  may  possibly  promote  a  healthy  dis- 
cussion, and  call  forth  ideas  worthy  of  our  consideration. 
The  essential  conditions  of  good  management  are — a 
wise  direction,  proper  control,  constant  supervision, 
tact  and  consistency.  Without  these  no  management 
can  be  perfect,  and  they  are  points  that  we  as  Guar- 
dians must  ever  keep  in  view. 

In  giving  notice  of  these  meetings,  our  Secretary 
states  tnat  such  and  such  a  subject  will  be  introduced 
by  So-and-so,  and  that  is  the  correct  term  to  use.  The 
paper  is  not  a  lecture ;  it  is  merely  the  introduction  of 
a  subject — the  means  to.  an  end ;  and  although  the 
means  may  in  this  case  be  unworthy,  I  trust  the  end 
will  be  satisfactory.  Let  me  say,  however,  at  the  out- 
set, that  there  are  many  minor  details  that  cannot 
possibly  be  considered  in  a  paper  of  half-an-hours 
duration,  and  for  such  omissions  allowance  must  be 
made. 

These  Annual  Conferences  should  help  us  consider- 
ably in  carrying  out  the  important  duties  we  have 
undertaken.  By  mixing  with  other  Guardians  and 
listening  to  their  views  our  minds  expand,  and  the 
danger  of  narrowness  is  considerably  minimised.  We 
find  that  our  own  methods  are  not  always  the  best, 
and  that  there  are  many  things  yet  to  learn.  We  are 
still  students,  or  ought  to  be,  and  we  come  here  for 
instruction. 

All  are  liable  to  mistakes — the  man  who  never 
made  a  mistake  never  made  anything — but  the  great . 
thing  is  to  be  able  to  rectify  them,  and  meetings  such 
as  these  help  us  in  that  direction.  My  mind  is  open 
to  instruction  to-day,  a4>d  as  this  is  my  first  attempt  at 
a  Conference  paper,  I  trust  you  will  extend  to  me  your 
kind  indulgence  and  generous  forbearance. 

Workhouses  vary  in  size,  accommodation,  and 
other  surrounding  circumstances;  it  is  not  possible, 
therefore,  to  lay  down  a  general  rule  for  all  alike.  Still, 
whether  a  pudding  be  small  or  large,  the  same  in- 
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gredients  are  necessary ;  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  pro« 
portion  ;  and  whatever  size  a  Workhouse  may  be,  the 
main  features  are  the  same.  What  we  have  to  do 
then  is  to  work  according  to  our  circumstances,  en- 
deavouring to  improve  upon  the  old  administration, 
making  good  into  better  and  better  into  best. 

In  order  to  avoid  confusion  I  have  divided  my 
subject  into  three  parts — the  Guardians,  the  Staff,  and 
the  Inmates  ;  and  I  will  endeavour  to  deal  with  one 
and  all  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

The  Guardians. 

The  Guardians  are  the  real  managers.  The  sole 
responsibility  as  to  management  or  mismanagement  is 
on  their  shoulders.  The  administration  must  be  effi- 
cient, and  there  must  be  no  laxity.  The  ideal  Guar- 
dian, like  an  artist  or  a  musician,  is  bom  not  made. 
His  nature  must  be  full  of  sympathy  and  discernment, 
combined  with  administrative  power.  The  duties  de- 
volving upon  a  Board  of  Guardians  may  be  compared 
to  an  intricate  piece  of  machinery,  the  management 
of  which  requires  long  apprenticeship  and  close 
application. 

The  Board  collectively  sets  the  machinery  in 
motion  ;  the  individual  members  must  keep  it  properly 
oiled ;  and  as  actual  machinery  requires  constant  and 
watchful  care,  so  it  is  with  the  management  of  the 
Workhouse.  The  professor,  in  giving  his  students  a 
lecture  on  machinery,  said,  after  placing  his  fingers  in 
position,  *'  You  will  observe  that  this  machinery  is  set 
in  motion  by  a  crank."  In  his  case  a  crank  was  neces- 
sary, although  the  students  thought  the  explanation 
somewhat  ambiguous ;  but  in  our  case  cranks  are  not 
desirable.  We  want  neither  cranks  nor  useless  mem- 
bers, but  men  and  women  who  will  do  their  share 
of  the  work.  There  is  plenty  of  scope,  and  it  is 
an  easy  matter  to  select  what  is  most  suitable  to  one's 
capacity.  //  is  personal  effort  that  conduces  to  the 
best  management. 
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Take  as  an  instance  of  suitable  work,  that  of  visiting 
the  aged  and  the  sick.  Some  are  entirely  out  of  their 
element  in  this  respect,  while  on  the  other  hand  they  may 
be  real  experts  in  managing  the  finances  or  in  adminis- 
tering outdoor  relief.  Those  who  visit  the  sick  wards 
should  carry  sunshine  with  them ;  the  poor  old  folks 
like  something  bright  and  sparkling,  and  they  appre- 
ciate an  innocent  joke  or  a  nearty  shake  of  the  hand. 
These  things  have  the  same  effect  upon  them  as  an 
exciting  periodical  upon  ourselves,  and  they  look 
forward  most  eagerly  for  the  next  number. 

And  here  permit  me  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
ladies.  What  man  would  now  be  bold  enough  to  say 
that  ladies  are  not  a  very  great  acquisition  to  any 
Board  of  Guardians  ?  We  should  be  sorry  if  we  had 
to  do  without  them.  There  are  numerous  things  con- 
nected with  Workhouse  matters  that  men  would  never 
think  of,  and  that  can  be  far  better  attended  to  by 
women.  A  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump, 
and  woman  with  her  gentle  nature  helps  to  counteract 
the  somewhat  sterner  qualities  of  man.  Woman!  with- 
out her  man  is  a  brute.  Human  nature  is  in  the 
heart,  not  in  the  head,  and  women  are  sometimes  apt 
to  allow  the  former  to  overrule  the  latter ;  but  for  all 
that  their  usefulness  in  administering  to  the  poor,  and 
more  especially  to  the  women  and  children,  is  beyond 
all  question. 

We  have  had  several  ladies  on  our  own  Board, 
one  of  whom  we  had  the  great  misfortune  to  lose  by 
death.  This  was  the  late  Mrs  Makinson,  wife  of  the 
Stipendiary  for  Salford.  She  died  in  the  prime  of  life 
and  the  midst  of  usefulness,  and  we  shall  never 
cease  to  deplore  the  loss  we  sustained.  Her  visits 
among  the  aged  and  infirm  were  like  sunbeams,  and 
her  tact  and  energy  were  a  constant  stimulus  to  the 
Board.  I  have  by  me  a  few  copies  of  what  was  written 
about  her,  and  printed  and  circulated  among  the 
Guardians  and  inmates,  and 'shall  be  pleased  to  give 
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one  to  any  lady  present  who  may  desire  to  have  it. 
The  lines  are  a  true  picture  of  the  lady  herself,  and 
they  show  at  the  same  time  the  very  high  estimation 
that  men  form  of  a  good  woman. 

Guardians,  then,  whether  men  or  women,  must  not 
be  like  children  with  a  new  toy  or  a  maid  with  a  new 
broom  ;  they  must  be  constant,  persistent,  and  ever  on 
the  alert ;  they  must  do  their  utmost  for  those  under 
their  charge,  avoiding  always  lavish  expenditure  and 
luxury. 

Their  functions  may  be  divided  into  three  classes, 
viz. : — (i.)  To  decide  upon  all  applications  for  relief, 
and  to  take  the  necessary  measures  for  carrying  out 
the  same.  (2.)  To  provide  for  the  indoor  poor,  and  to 
exercise  constant  supervision  over  the  establishment 
and  the  administration.  (3.)  To  provide  a  staff  of  paid 
officers  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  such  adminis- 
tration. With  the  first  of  these  we  are  not  concerned 
to-day ;  but  as  regards  the  other  two  we  must  analyse 
them,  look  well  into  them,  and  endeavour  to  find  out 
whether  we  are,  or  are  not  doing  the  very  best  that  can 
be  done,  according  to  the  varied  circumstances  and 
conditions  under  which  we  have  to  work. 

The  Staff. 

The  word  staff  suggests  "  something  to  lean  on," 
and  this  definition  fits  our  case  exactly.  We  have  to 
lean  on  our  staff,  consequently  it  must  be  trustworthy 
and  not  a  broken  reed.  Too  great  care  cannot  be 
exercised  by  Guardians  in  the  selection  of  their  officers; 
the  Guardians  are  only  occasionally  on  the  spot,  the 
staff  always,  and  the  inmates  are  at  their  mercy ;  it 
follows  then,  that  they  must  be  men  and  women  of 
efficiency,  integrity  and  humanity. 

The  Master  and  Matron  must  be  above  suspicion, 
and  as  they  have  to  control  the  other  officers,  they 
should  be  of  a  superior  stamp.  They  must  be  discreet 
in  the  management  of  their  subordinates,  and  firm  but 
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humane  in  their  treatment  of  the  inmates.  The  eye  of 
the  Master  should  be  everywhere,  and  no  detail  should 
escape  his  notice ;  he  should  be  able  to  detect  de- 
ficiencies and  suggest  reforms,  and  not  wait  for  such 
to  be  pointed  out  by  the  Guardians  or  the  Inspector. 

In  filling  these  appointments,  it  is  not  wise  to 
adhere  too  closely  to  the  £  s.  d.  of  the  matter;  we 
want  the  best  that  can  be  got,  and  we  must  pay  a 
proper  price.  A  little  extra  cost  in  the  shape  of  salary 
is  compensated  for  by  the  advantages  of  having  the 
best  material  that  can  be  bought.  Much  depends  upon 
the  Master  as  to  whether  the  House  is  overflowing  or 
the  numbers  kept  down. 

"  The  Master  wi*  een  and  wi'  tact  an*  a*,  that 
Will  keep  the  hoose  lean  mair  raither  than  fat." 

This,  however,  requires  some  qualification,  because 
there  are  other  circumstances,  such  as  the  operations  of 
the  Relief  Committee  and  the  fluctuations  in  sickness 
or  in  industry,  that  affect  the  numbers ;  nevertheless  a 
smart  Master  will  keep  a  strict  eye  on  the  able-bodied 
inmates,  and  woe  be  to  any  man  who  is  living  at  the 
expense  of  the  ratepayers  while  being  thoroughly 
capable  of  providing  his  own  living. 

Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  other  officers, 
only  there  is  this  difference,  that  whereas  the  Master 
and  Matron  are  more  or  less  fixtures,  the  subordinate 
officers  are  constantly  on  the  move ;  they  can  also,  if 
necessary,  be  removed  by  the  Guardians  at  will. 

Next  to  the  Master  and  Matron,  the  selection  of 
nurses  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  In  the  case  of 
a  nurse,  character  should  stand  before  diploma.  Train- 
ing and  certificates  are  essential  points,  but  character 
is  more  so.  Kindness  of  heart  and  gentle  treatment 
are  a  sine  qua  non  in  the  treatment  of  the  old  and  the 
infirm. 

"  Little  deeds  of  kindness, 
Little  words  of  love ; " 

this  is  what  they  want.  We  know  how  it  is  with  the 
old  folks  in  our  own  sphere  of  life.     Ht)w  they  appre- 
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ciate  and  treasure  kind  attentions  from  the  young! 
They  do  not  like  to  feel  that  because  they  are  old  we 
are  anxious  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  it  is  the  same  with 
the  old  people  in  the  Workhouse.  I  therefore  emphasise 
the  point  that  these  qualities  outweigh  the  importance 
of  any  number  of  certificates. 

We  must  not  stop,  however,  with  the  appointment 
of  our  staff;  we  must  supervise  it,  and  that  constantly. 
The  very  best  officers  are  all  the  better  for  being 
looked  after,  and  the  more  thorough  they  are  in  their 
work,  the  more  they  will  appreciate  vigilant  masters. 
Frequent  surprise  visits  should  be  paid  in  order  to  see 
how  things  are  working  when  we  are  not  expected  ;  at 
the  same  time  we  should  avoid  creating  the  impression 
that  our  visits  are  mere  prying  expeditions.  We  may 
at  times  find  cause  for  complaint,  but  on  the  other 
hand  there  may  sometimes  be  reason  for  congratulation, 
and  our  duty  is  as  clear  on  the  one  side  as  the  other. 

The  position  of  .Workhouse  officials  is  often  a  very 
trying  one,  and  when  complaints  are  made  against 
them  by  the  inmates,  they  should  be  taken  with  a  grain 
of  salt ;  in  any  case  we  should  thoroughly  sift  them 
before  coming  to  conclusions.  While  some  people  are 
always  happy  and  contented,  there  are  others  who  are 
never  satisfied,  do  what  you  will.     Their  motto  is — 

"Oh!  wouldn't  this  world  be  awfully  flat 
With  nothing  at  all  to  gnimble  at?** 

What  is  more  disheartening  than  to  be  constantly 
in  the  company  of  born  grumblers  ?  Nothing  is  right 
for  them^  and  they  make  life  a  burden.  Is  it  to  be 
wondered  at  if  those  who  have  to  attend  to  them  do 
no  more  than  they  are  literally  obliged  to  do  ?  With 
regard  to  our  staff  then,  we  have  a  twofold  responsi- 
bility— one  is,  to  appoint  the  best  officers  we  can  get ; 
and  the  other,  to  support  them  in  carrying  out  their 
duties. 

Before  commencing  the  third  section  of  my  paper, 
allow  me  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  Local  Govern- 
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ment  Board  inspectors.  A  speaker  at  one  of  the 
Central  Conferences  complained  of  the  excessive  inter- 
ference with  Guardians  by  the  Local  Government 
Board.  Our  experience  at  Bucklow  is  the  reverse  of 
this;  we  look  upon  our  inspector  in  the  light  of  a 
friend ;  there  is  nothing  whatever  dictatorial  in  his 
manner,  and  we  generally  find  that  what  he  suggests 
for  our  consideration  is  worthy  of  our  attention.  Guar- 
dians sometimes  require  the  spur  and  sometimes  the 
bit,  and  these  gentlemen  can  administer  both ;  they 
do  it  withal  so  gently  and  judiciously,  that  we  scarcely 
feel  the  application.  We  are  the  general  practitioners, 
they  the  specialists,  and  it  is  a  good  thing  for  us  and 
the  officials  too  that  there  is  some  one  at  our  back  in 
case  of  need. 

Several  portions  of  the  remainder  of  my  subject 
are  really  sufficient  in  themselves  for  a  whole  paper ; 
it  must  not  be  expected,  therefore,  that  I  can  do  justice 
to  each  portion  in  the  short  space  of  time  at  my  dis- 
posal ;  but,  consistent  with  brevity,  each  class  shall 
have  its  share  of  attention. 

The  Inmates. 

This  is  the  most  complicated  part  of  the  machinery, 
and  it  requires  the  utmost  care  to  work  it  satisfactorily. 

We  have  seven  classes  of  inmates  to  deal  with, 
viz.,  infirm  men;  able-bodied  men,  and  youths  over 
fifteen  ;  boys  from  seven  to  fifteen  ;  infirm  women  ; 
able-bodied  women,  and  girls  over  fifteen  ;  girls  from 
seven  to  fifteen  ;  and  children  under  seven.  These  we 
have  the  power  to  subdivide  according  to  convenience, 
the  inclination  of  the  Guardians,  and  the  deserts  of 
the  inmates.  I  propose  taking  each  class  separately, 
beginning  with  the  able-bodied. 

The  Able-bodied  Inmates. — This  title  seems  to  be 
a  misnomer  similar  to  that  of  Workhouse.  As  regards 
the  latter,  circumstances  have  so  much  altered  since 
the  Act  of  1834  that  **  Almshouse  "  would  now  be  more 
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applicable  ;  and  if  the  meaning  of  able-bodied  be  mens 
Sana  in  corpore  sano,  the  percentage  of  these  in  our 
Workhouses  is  very  small  indeed. 

The  so-called  able-bodied  consists  of  old  men  and 
women  who  are  past  work  ;  younger  men  who,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  are  incapable  of  earning  their  own 
living ;  and  young  women  who  have  fallen  from  the 
paths  of  virtue.  Many  of  the  old  folks  have  worked 
hard  and  led  fairly  respectable  lives,  but  have  been 
unable  to  make  any  provision  whatever  for  their  old 
age  ;  others  are  worthless  before  they  come  to  us,  and 
as  a  rule  they  remain  so.  Here  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  some  little  distinction,  of  separating 
the  deserving  from  the  undeserving;  and  if  it  be 
possible  to  carry  this  into  effect,  it  is  clearly  our  duty 
to  do  it 

What  does  the  Local  Government  Board  say  with 
regard  to  this?  "Where  circumstances  permit,  the 
Guardians  should  endeavour  to  separate  the  deserving 
from  the  undeserving."  This  can  be  done  at  very 
little  cost  by  setting  apart  a  privileged  ward  with 
separate  sleeping  apartment  or  cubicles.  The  day 
wards  should  be  simply  but  comfortably  furnished,  and 
everything  made  as  bright  and  cheerful  as  possible. 
Some  little  relaxation  might  also  be  made  as  to  their 
liberty,  and  their  clothing  should  not  label  them  as 
paupers. 

From  inquiries  made,  very  few  Unions  appear  to 
have  any  special  accommodation  in  this  respect,  and  I 
learn  from  our  own  inspector  that  out  of  all  the  Unions 
in  his  district,  only  three  of  them  have  privileged 
wards.  It  was  my  pleasure  to  visit  those  at  Maccles- 
field not  long  ago,  and  I  was  very  much  struck  with 
the  cosy  and  comfortable  nature  of  the  wards,  and  the 
happy  and  contented  frame  of  mind  of  the  old  men  and 
women  who  occupied  them.  These  old  people  are 
clothed  in  various  kinds  of  garments  (the  women  select- 
ing their  own  colours),  and  they  go  in  and  out  at  will ; 
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but  the  Matron  assured  me  that  the  exceptions  made 
in  their  favour  were  seldom  abused. 

The  number  deserving  such  treatment  may  be 
comparatively  small,  and  some  may  not  even  desire 
separation  ;  still,  however  few  there  be,  something 
should  be  done  to  enable  them  to  pass  the  end  of  their 
lives  in  peace,  instead  of  haying  to  live  with  those  of 
vicious  habits  and  bad  character. 

In  dealing  with  all  classes  of  inmates,  however, 
there  is  one  important  point  we  must  constantly 
keep  before  us.  The  Workhouse  is  not  a  charitable 
institution,  and  we  must  steer  clear  of  making  it  a 
desirable  place  to  enter,  remembering  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  the  Poor  Law,  that  the  lot  of  the  pauper  must 
never  be  made  better  than  that  of  poor  people  who 
are  struggling  hard  for  their  own  existence.  Sir  John 
Hibbert  told  us  only  last  year  that  we  could  have  as 
many  paupers  as  we  liked  to  make,  and  that  is  per- 
fectly true.  We  must  be  like  Paddy  with  his  stockings. 
He  found  a  hole  in  one  of  them,  so  he  turned  it 
inside  out.  "  Bedad,"  says  he,  '*  and  sure  there's  a  hole 
on  the  other  side  too."  We  have  a  duty  on  the  other 
side  too,  and  that  is  "  to  consider  the  ratepayers,"  there- 
fore we  must  be  consistent,  and  not  allow  our  hearts  to 
run  away  with  our  heads.  While  we  do  our  best  to 
promote  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  these  old  people, 
we  must  avoid  pampering  for  principle's  sake  and 
unnecessary  expenditure  for  the  ratepayers'  sake. 

Of  the  others  classed  as  able-bodied,  the  young 
women  are  the  least  deserving  of  sympathy.  They 
have  no  desire  to  be  in  service  and  lead  respectable 
lives,  and  moreover  they  stock  our  Workhouses  with 
illegitimate  children.  Neither  is  there  much  encourage- 
ment in  taking  them  out  and  giving  them  a  fresh  start, 
for  the  probability  is  they  will  come  back  to  us  under 
similar  conditions.  The  best  thing  for  them  is  plenty 
of  hard  work  and  very  strict  discipline. 

Tke  Infirm. — In  this  department  matters  might 
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work  more  smoothly  than  they  sometimes  do.  In 
many  cases  there  is  considerable  friction,  and  in  read- 
ing between  the  lines  of  the  Departmental  Committee's 
Report  on  Sick  Nursing,  this  friction  appears  to  be 
somewhat  general. 

Where  the  infirmaries  are  under  separate  adminis- 
tration from  the  Workhouse,  this  difficulty  does  not 
arise ;  but  where  they  are  under  the  same  adminis- 
tration, whether  in  separate  buildings  or  in  wards 
connected  with  the  main  body  of  the  House,  it  is  a 
matter  that  several  Boards  have  to  contend  with.  The 
cause  seems  to  be,  a  certain  amount  of  jealousy  and  the 
lack  of  that  give-and-take  disposition,  that  should 
always  exist  among  fellow-officers. 

The  Committee  already  referred  to  have  suggested 
new  regulations  that  are  supposed  to  do  away  with  the 
trouble — to  these  I  will  refer  later ;  but  in  the  mean- 
time Guardians  should  look  well  into  the  matter  them- 
selves, and  take  whatever  steps  that  are  necessary  to 
stop  the  unpleasantness. 

"  They  must  grasp  the  situation, 
Solve  the  problem  on  the  spot ; 
Quiet,  calm  deliberation 
Disentangles  every  knot." 

Where  it  is  at  all  possible,  the  sick  wards  should 
be  entirely  removed  from  the  main  buildings ;  the 
greater  the  separation  the  greater  the  efficiency,  and 
the  nearer  the  contact  the  less  satisfactory  the  adminis- 
tration. The  wards  should  be  bright  and  cheerful,  the 
beds  comfortable,  the  floors  stained  and  polished,  and 
above  all,  there  should  be  separate  day -rooms  for  those 
who  are  not  entirely  bed-ridden. 

Excellent  papers  have  recently  been  given  on  this 
important  subject,  notably  by  Mr  Burns  at  the  last 
Southport  Conference,  followed  by  Mr  Manton  at  the 
Central  Conference,  and  it  would  be  impossible  for  me 
to  add  to  their  statements.  There  was,  however,  one 
point  at  issue  between  these  two  gentlemen  that    I 
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should  like  to  refer  to,  and  that  was  what  Mr  Burns 
described  as  "the  abuse  of  Poor  Law  Infirmaries." 
The  case  in  question  was  this — *'  Should  sickness  or 
disease  be  treated  as  a  matter  distinct  from  mere 
poverty  or  destitution?"  I  am  well  aware  that  our 
duty  as  Guardians  is  to  administer  the  law  as  we  find 
it,  and  not  make  laws  of  our  own ;  nevertheless  there 
is  a  doubt  in  my  own  mind  as  to  whether  sickness  in 
itself  under  certain  conditions  does  not  constitute  a 
claim  on  the  public  purse.  From  the  point  of  economy 
and  expediency  apart  from  humanity,  it  is  a  matter 
deserving  our  consideration.  The  primary  object  of 
Poor  Law  administration  is  to  prevent  pauperism,  and 
in  dealing  with  cases  of  sickness  this  may  often  be 
done,  though  it  may  seem  to  some  Guardians  a  trans- 
gression of  the  law.  Take  a  case  of  this  sort — A  man 
is  honest  and  industrious ;  he  has  a  wife  and  family, 
and  a  house  to  live  in.  He  becomes  ill,  and  has 
neither  the  means  nor  the  accommodation  to  enable 
him  to  receive  the  treatment  he  requires.  He  seeks 
admission  to  the  Workhouse  infirmary,  in  the  hope 
that  proper  nursing  and  suitable  diet  will  restore  him 
to  health  and  fit  him  for  the  renewal  of  his  occupation. 
A  man  like  this,  if  not  destitute,  is  semi-destitute,  and 
surely  Guardians  have  sufficient  latitude  to  deal  with 
such  cases  on  their  merits,  rather  than  bring  husband 
and  family  to  absolute  destitution. 

The  Imbeciles. — Many  Guardians  present  will  re- 
member the  paper  on  this  subject  at  a  recent  Confer- 
ence in  London,  when  it  was  urged  that  imbeciles 
should  be  removed  from  Workhouses  altogether. 
This  might  be  a  good  thing  if  there  were  any  possi- 
bility of  carrying  it  into  general  effect ;  but  as  such  a 
reform  seems  somewhat  remote,  we  must  deal  with 
the  case  as  it  is,  and  consider  what  is  best  for  these 
poor  unfortunate  people.  Several  of  them  are  quite 
able  to  work,  and  employment  is  the  best  thing  for 
them;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  any  one's  mind  that 
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they  should  have  wards  to  Uve  in  apart  from  the  other 
inmates.  Their  attendants,  too,  should  not  be  merely 
caretakers,  but  men  and  women  who  have  had  experi- 
ence and  are  able  to  train  and  develop  the  faculties  of 
those  capable  of  development.  An  essential  point  is 
to  make  their  surroundings  bright,  and  occupy  them  as 
much  as  possible. 

The  introduction  of  the  Brabazon  Scheme  has  been 
a  most  excellent  thing  for  the  infirm  and  imbeciles, 
and  Guardians  are  greatly  indebted  to  those  ladies  who 
have  devoted  themselves  to  this  work.  In  our  Union 
exhibitions  have  been  held  of  the  work  done  by  the 
inmates,  and  some  of  the  productions  have  been  most 
praiseworthy. 

There  is  another  class,  however,  closely  allied  with 
imbeciles,  and  even  more  deserving  of  sympathy. 
These  are  the  epileptics  and  feeble-minded.  It  is  a 
blot  on  our  system  that  sane  epileptics  have  to  pass 
their  lives  in  the  company  of  those  who  are  really 
lunatics,  and  every  effort  should  be  made  for  their 
removal  to  special  homes  or  colonies.  They  require 
all  that  is  bright  and  cheerful  to  compensate  for  their 
calamity,  but  instead  of  that  they  are  being  dragged 
down^to  imbecility  by  the  nature  of  their  surroundings. 

As  to  the  feeble-minded,  especially  the  -  females, 
there  is  danger  in  keeping  them  in  the  Workhouse, 
and  they  can  at  any  time  take  their  discharge.  But 
what  is  the  result  ?  They  cannot  earn  an  honest  live- 
lihood, and  sooner  or  later  they  are  bound  to  fall. 
Whether  we  retain  the  imbeciles  or  not,  it  is  certainly 
our  bounden  duty  to  do  something  more  for  the  sane 
epileptics  and  feeble-minded,  and  we  should  either 
urge  the  County*Councils  to  establish  colonies  for  them 
or  combine  together  and  do  it  ourselves. 

The  Children. — Guardians  stand  in  loco  parentis  to 
the  children,  and  as  such  they  have  a  parent's  responsi- 
bility. We  are  repeatedly  advised  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  to  remove  them  entirely  from  the  precincts 
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of  the  WorkhousCf  and  in  some  cases  this  has  been 
done,  but  as  a  rule  they  are  still  dealt  with  on  the  Work- 
house premises.  Many  Boards  have  provided  excel- 
lent accommodation  for  the  children,  quite  apart  from 
the  other  inmates,  and  where  this  is  the  case  they  do 
not  feel  justified  in  going  to  the  expense  of  establksh- 
ing  separate  institutions.  They  are  well-housed,  well- 
clothed,  and  well-fed,  and  in  most  cases  they  attend 
the  same  schools  as  other  children.  They  have  their 
meals  in  their  own  quarters^  and  trainers  to  look  after 
them  and  instruct  them  in  domestic  and  other  work. 
It  seems  to  me  then,  that  everything  is  being  done  for 
the  children  that  can  be  done,  except  it  is  to  establish 
a  colony  of  Homes  such  as  those  of  the  Chorlton 
Union,  or  to  rent  separate  houses  similar  to  those 
belonging  to  the  Stockport  Guardians  and  others. 

There  is,  however,  some  little  danger  of  too  much 
sentiment  in  these  matters,  and  there  is  something  to 
be  said  on  the  side  of  those  Boards,  having  the  accammo- 
dattan  I  have  already  spoken  of,  not  seeking  to  in- 
crease their  expenditure.  The  principle  of  the  Poor 
Law  that  applies  to  the  adult  inmates  should  also 
apply  to  the  cnildren  to  some  extent,  and  while  we  do 
what  is  right  by  them,  we  must  avoid  making  their 
position  better  than  that  of  poor  children  outside. 
The  latter  do  not,  as  a  rule,  take  lunch  to  school  in 
the  shape  of  biscuits  or  currant  bread,  but  Workhouse 
children  are  so  provided*  This  is  both  an  unwise 
policy  and  an  unnecessary  luxury,  and  although  it  is 
done  in  accordance  with  the  Local  Government 
Board's  instructionsi  I  have  no  hesitation  in  con- 
demning, it. 

The  Cottage  Home  system  is  an  excellent  insti- 
tution, and  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  one  to  visit 
those  at  Styal  without  being  filled  with  admiration. 
They  are  like  a  lot  of  handsome  villas  dotted  about  in 
a  lovely  country,  and  the  management  is  perfect  in 
every  respect     One  thing  struck  me  as  marvellous, 
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and  that  was,  that  out  of  350  children  only  one  death 
had  occurred  in  five  years.  Children  brought  up  in 
homes  like  these,  with  every  care  for  their  personal 
comfort  and  a  thorough  training  for  their  future,  are  to 
be  congratulated,  and  all  large  Unions  would  do  well 
to  follow  the  example  of  Chorlton. 

Smaller  Unions  cannot  aspire  to  this ;  but  where 
their  accommodation  at  the  Workhouse  is  deficient, 
they  can  send  their  children  to  Scattered  Homes,  and  in 
their  case  this  ought  to  be  done. 

Whichever  way  we  deal  with  them,  whether  by 
Cottage  Homes,  Scattered  Homes,  or  on  the  Work- 
house premises,  we  have  one  and  the  same  duty,  and 
that  is  to  rear  them  in  a  reasonable  way  at  a  reasonable 
cost,  and  to  train  and  fit  them  for  the  duties  of  life, 
according  to  their  various  capabilities. 

The  infant  children  are  not  always  so  well  cared 
for  as  the  elder  ones  ;  they  are  often  left  too  much  to 
the  care  of  a  few  old  women,  who  are  apt  to  pet  and 
spoil  them  while  paying  too  little  attention  to  the  art 
of  cleanliness.  Where  there  are  several  babies  they 
should  be  in  the  charge  of  a  paid  official,  similar  to 
what  I  saw  at  the  Preston  Workhouse  on  visiting  it  at 
the  close  of  our  last  Conference.  The  nursery  there 
was  a  picture,  and  it  sent  me  home  with  a  feeding  of 
envy  and  a  spirit  of  emulation,  not  as  regards  myself 
personally,  but  on  behalf  of  the  Union  I  represent 

Mark  Twain,  in  his  Speech  on  Babies,  says,  "  One 
baby  can  furnish  more  business  than  you  and  your 
whole  interior  department  can  attend  to,  twins  amount 
to  a  riot,  and  there  ain't  any  real  difference  between 
triplets  and  an  insurrection."  If  this  then  be  the  case 
with  one,  two,  or  three,  what  must  it  require  to  manipu- 
late a  dozen  "i 

Time  forbids  me  to  enter  into  such  things  as  the 
dietaries,  clothing,  employment,  recreation  and  punish- 
ments; but  it  may  be  mentioned  in  passing  that  the 
dietary  at  the  present  time  is  excellent;  there  is  a 
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general  departure  from  the  old  custom  of  clothing 
paupers  in  uniform  ;  suitable  employment  can  generally 
be  allotted ;  the  children  have  their  full  share  of  re- 
creation ;  and  punishments  are  neither  frequent  nor 
excessive. 

Vagrancy,  for  a  similar  reason,  must  not  find  a 
place  in  this  paper,  although  it  is  a  subject  in  which  I 
am  greatly  interested.  It  was,  however,  very  ably  dealt 
with  last  year  by  Mr  Leach,  and  the  reforms  advocated 
by  him  should  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

Sick  Nursing. — This  question  being  somewhat 
prominent  at  the  present  time,  may  I  be  allowed  to  say 
a  few  words  with  regard  to  it  before  concluding  }  My 
remarks  shall  be  confined  to  that  portion  of  Part  IV., 
section  {e),  touching  upon  the  Matron  and  the  super- 
intendent nurse,  but  with  no  brief  for  either  party. 

When  we  were  boys  together,  some  of  us  had  to 
learn  Euclid,  and  we  well  remember  a  certain  appellation 
applied  to  one  particular  proposition.  Now  it  struck  me 
that  the  same  oXdpons  asinorum  might  well  be  applied 
to  this  proposition  of  the  Committee.  They  are  similar 
inasmuch  as  both  are  theorems,  and  while  one  bothered 
us  as  boys,  the  other  will  puzzle  us  as  men. 

Carlyle,  in  one  of  his  works  (not  on  Poor  Law), 
says,  **To  attempt  theorising  on  such  matters  would 
profit  little,  they  are  matters  which  refuse  to  be 
theoremed."  This  is  also  a  matter  that  refuses  to  be 
theoremed  ;  it  must  be  turned  into  a  problem,  because 
it  not  only  wants  demonstration,  it  requires  solution. 

The  supposition  is  that  this  recommendation,  if 
carried  into  effect,  will  do  away  with  the  conflicts  that 
occasionally  arise  between  these  two  officers.  It  will 
do  nothing  of  the  sort,  and  if  Guardians  adopt  tt  their 
troubles  will  increase.  There  is  no  need  whatever  for 
so  much  complication  nor  for  this  order  of  precedence  ; 
it  is  perfectly  easy  for  each  Board  to  solve  its  own 
problem  according  to  its  own  requirements. 

The   whole    is    greater    than    its   part,    but .  the 
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Committee  appear  to  have  reversed  this  axiom ;  the 
Matron  is  responsible  for  the  domestic  arrangements 
throughout  the  House,  the  nurse  is  head  over  one 
department ;  in  the  absence  of  the  Master  the  Matron 
takes  his  place,  and  the  nurse  has  to  summon  her  in 
case  of  emergency.  If  the  Matron  be  subordinate  to 
the  nurse,  why  summon  her  in  case  of  emergency  } 

Many  in  the  sick  wards  have  previously  been  in  the 
body  of  the  House,  and  have  become  attached  to  a 
kind-hearted  Matron ;  her  visits  to  them  in  the 
infirmary  would  be  much  appreciated,  but  she  and  they 
are  to  be  debarred  from  this  pleasure. 

The  Matron  is  responsible  for  all  making  and 
mending  for  the  sick  paupers,  and  some  portion  of  the 
work  can  be,  and  ought  to  be  done  in  the  sick  wards, 
yet  she  is  to  have  no  duties  necessitating  her  entry 
into  the  sick  wards,  unless  it  be  necessary  for  her  to 
traverse  them  in  passing  from  one  part  of  the  premises 
to  another. 

The  whole  thing  is  illogical  and  unreasonable,  and 
the  general  tenor  of  it  is  to  exalt  the  dignity  of  the 
nurse  and  degrade  that  of  the  Matron. 

You  cannot  have  two  captains  commanding  the 
same  ship.  The  captain  of  our  ship  is  the  Master ; 
the  Matron  is  his  chief  officer,  holding  a  captain  s  cer- 
tificate, and  when  he  retires  from  command,  she  goes 
on  the  bridge. 

Let  the  nurse  have  sole  control  of  nursing  the  sick 
and  also  the  sole  control  of  her  assistants,  and  allow  no 
interference  in  this  respect  by  the  Matron ;  but  do 
nothing  that  will  detract  from  the  position  of  the  latter 
by  curtailing  her  right  to  visit  any  part  of  the  estab- 
lishment. 

Some  may  apply  to  me  the  adage,  ''  Fools  rush  in 
where  angels  fear  to  tread,"  and  it  is  doubtless  a  bold 
thing  to  attempt  to  criticise  the  work  of  so  important  a 
Committee  before  a  large  number  of  Guardians  whose 
opinions  I  know  nothing  of;  but  my  desire  is  to  look  at 
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the  matter  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  and  to  avoid 
adopting  regulations  that  will  increase  rather  than 
diminish  any  trouble  we  may  have  in  this  respect. 

Let  me  urge  upon  all  Guardians  that  one  little 
word  "  think."  In  all  Workhouse  matters,  as  in  others 
of  any  importance,  great  amount  of  thought  is  necessary. 
Things  crop  up  that  cannot  be  settled  off-hand — they 
require  careful  thought  and  sound  judgment ;  and  it  is 
your  duty  and  mine  to  do  our  own  snare  of  the  thinking. 

If  we  as  Guardians  faithfully  and  conscientiously 
discharge  our  own  duties,  such  things  as  difficulties  and 
unpleasantness  will  find  no  place  in  the  institutions, 
over  which  we  have  the  honour  and  privilege  to 
preside. 

DISCUSSION. 
Dt  Rhodes  (Chorlton)  remarked  that  he  had  seldom  heard  a 
more  able  or  more  useful  paper  than  the  one  to  which  the  Con- 
ference had  just  had  the  pleasure  of  listening.  There  were  a  great 
many  points  in  it  that  might  be  discussed^  as  it  touched  almost  every 
problem  in  the  Poor  Law.  Mr  Meadows  had  made  reference  to 
kindness  of  heart  in  regard  to  nursing,  and  he  quite  agreed  with 
him.  He  thought,  however,  that  in  many  Unions  they  not  only 
wanted  kindness  of  heart  and  proper  training,  but  sufficient  nurses 
to  do  the  work.  •  At  the  present  time,  although  Lancashire  was 
improving,  there  were  some  places  that  would  well  do  with  more 
nurses  to  look  after  the  sick.  There  was  another  thing  that  a  great 
many  Workhouses  had  not  got,  and  that  was  proper  appliances. 
They  must  see  to  it  that  their  wards  were  properly  equipped. 
Another  matter  he  should  like  to  refer  to  was  the  fact  that  new 
Guardians  were  apt  sometimes  to  think  that  if  they  saw  anything 
they  considered  wrong  in  a  Workhouse,  they  could  personally  put 
it  right  That  was  a  great  mistake.  Their  duty  was  to  see  the 
Board  to  get  matters  remedied.  There  was  too  much  meddling  by 
individual  Guardians,  which  was  a  source  of  great  mischief.  Again, 
sometimes  Guardians  might  be  very  quick  at  finding  fault  with 
officials,  but  when  they  did  their  work  well  they  did  not  always 
get  the  praise  they  deserved.  Instead  of  fault-finding,  .there  should 
be  some  encouragement.  (Applause.)  With  r^ard  to  the  babies, 
he  thought  they  shoiild  be  looked  after  by  proper  officials,  and  not 
by  paupers,  as  was  still  to  some  extent  the  case.  He  wished  to  do 
away  as  far  as  possible  with  the  nursing  of  babies  by  pauper  help. 
In  conclusion,  Dr  Rhodes  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  reader  of 
the  paper. 
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Mr  RooKE  (Manchester)  seconded  the  proposition,  expressing 
himself  in  general  assent  with  the  terms  of  the  paper.  As  to 
officials,  he  thought  what  they  should  do  was  to  appoint  efficient 
ones,  pay  them  well,  do  what  they  could  to  secure  their  best 
services,  and  then  back  them  up  in  every  possible  way.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mrs  Sale  (Chorlton)  observed  that  that  was  the  ninth  Conference 
she  had  had  the  pleasure  of  attending.  There  was  a  great  deal  to  be 
done  by  Guardians  in  bringing  up  the  small  children.  The  Work- 
house was  no  place  for  babies,  and  she  should  like  to  see  them  looked 
after  separately  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  hospital  wards. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Green  (Burnley)  said  that  there  were  two  points  in 
the  very  excellent  paper  to  which  he  took  exception,  although  he 
admired  the  paper  and  agreed  with  the  greater  portion  of  it  One 
was  with  regard  to  the  subject  of  superintendent  nurses.  Many 
times  he  had  done  his  little  best  to  pour  oil  on  the  Workhouse 
machinery  when  there  was  friction,  and  had  from  experience  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  really  necessary  to  have  one  captain  of 
the  ship — the  Master  of  the  Workhouse.  Next  to  him  in  infirmary 
wards  should  come  the  superintendent  nurse.  They  found  that,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  taking  human  natute  as  it  was,  superintendent 
nurses  were  not  prepared  to  look  upon  Workhouse  Matrons  as  their 
superiors.  It  was  as  much  as  they  could  do  to  get  them  to  look 
upon  the  Master  as  their  superior.  They  said  they  were  fiu-  better 
trained  for  their  positicm  of  superintendent  nurses  than  were  the 
Matrons  for  their  positions.  They  were  prepared  to  look  after  the 
establishment  under  the  supervision  of  the  Master  and  the  Master 
alone.  The  second  point  he  wished  to  take  had  reference  to  the  old 
Workhouse  axiom  as  to  not  making  the  lot  of  inmates  better  than 
that  of  people  outside.  It  was  a  splendid  asdom,  and  might  be 
applied  more  rigorously  in  regard  to  the  able-bodied  class ;  but  he 
did  submit  that  in  certain  parts  of  a  Workhouse  the  axiom  did  not 
apply  at  all.  Those  were  ^e  departments  for  the  infirm  and  for  the 
children.  They  would  at  once  recognise  that  as  regarded  the  ii^rm 
the  situation  was  difiemit  They  could  not  say  that  the  sick  inside 
should  be  in  a  worse  position  than  the  sick  outside.  Then,  again, 
children  did  not  enter  the  Union  of  their  own  accord.  They  went 
in  because  of  misfortune  that  was  not  their  fault,  and  the  principle  in 
question  should  not  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  their  being 
made  efficient  citizens.  Let  them  do  all  they  could  to  make  the 
children  efficient  for  the  future,  for  that  was  one  way  in  which  to 
diminish  pauperism.    (Applause.) 

Mr  Leach  (Rochdale)  did  not  see  why  there  should  be  any 
Motion  in  the  management  of  Workhouses  if  they  had  a  sensiUe . 
Matron  and  a  sensible  superintendent.  If  there  was  a  lack  of  sense 
on  the  part  of  either,  he  ventured  to  say  it  was  as  often  on  the  one 
side  as  the  other.  He  did  not  agree  with  the  recommendation  of 
the  Departmental  Committee  with  regard  to  nursing.     It  would  be  a 
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yery  unfortunate  day  for  Workhouse  management  when  the  Matron 
was  excluded  from  any  of  the  wards  in  which  the  inmates  and  the 
children  were  kept.  The  babies  should  be  well  looked  after,  and  in 
his  opinion  it  was  an  unfortunate  thing  that  babies  in  Workhouses 
should  be  placed  in  the  care  of  inmates.  He  thought  that  the  most 
interesting  address  of  Mr  Meadows  might  have  gone  more  into  the 
financial  aspect  of  the  subject.  A  Departmental  Committee  had 
made  certain  suggestions  as  to  expenditure  in  Workhouses.  One 
was  that  Masters'  requisitions  should  be  very  carefully  analysed  by 
the  Guardians.  It  was  suggested  they  were  dealt  with  in  a  very  hap- 
hazard manner,  and  he  supposed  the  Committee  were  speaking  with 
knowledge.  They  made  the  suggestion  that  the  Mastei^s  requisition 
should  state  not  only  what  he  wanted,  but  what  he  had  in  store  of 
the  articles  he  was  asking  for  and  the  cost.  It  was  also  suggested 
that  at  the  end  of  each  half-year  there  should  be  presented  to  the 
Guardians  by  the  Master  the  cost  of  the  indoor  poor  for  the  purpose 
of  comparison.  He  attached  a  great  deal  of  importance  himself  to 
the  roll  call.  The  Workhouse  ghost— ^laughter) — was  a  person  who, 
having  been  discharged  from  the  House,  was  still  kept  on  the  books. 
In  one  Workhouse  in  London  there  were  147  such  ghosts.  Then 
there  were  other  cases  where  the  number  in  the  Workhouse  was 
larger  than  appeared  in  the  books.  When  they  had  ghosts,  they 
were  spending  more  than  they  should,  and  when  they  had  a  greater 
population  than  appeared  on  the  books  it  necessarily  followed  that 
the  inmates  must  be  having  less  than  they  ought  to  have.  There- 
fore there  should  be  a  periodical  roll  call  by  the  Guardians. 

Mr  Jenner  Fust  (Local  Government  Board  Inspector)  said 
there  were  many  things  in  Mr  Meadows'  paper  with  which  he  agreed, 
but  there  was  one  point  on  which  he  differed  altogether.  That  was 
where  Mr  Meadows  said  that  the  provision  of  lunch  for  Workhouse 
children  to  take  to  school  was  unwise  policy  and  was  not  necessary. 
He  ventured  to  think  that,  looking  at  the  early  hour  at  ^hich  Work- 
house children  generally  breakfasted,  the  walk  they  had  to  and  from 
school,  the  amount  of  brain  work  they  had  had  at  school,  and  the 
hour  at  which  they  got  their  dinner,  the  time  was  much  too  long  for 
them  to  go  without  something  in  the  shape  of  food.  As  far  as 
regarded  the  care  and  nursing  of  children,  he  was  very  glad  to  support 
all  that  had  been  said  as  to  the  importance  of  their  being  par- 
ticularly and  especially  cared  for.  It  was  quite  true  that  the  Local 
Government  Board  m  some  of  their  orders  relating  to  Cottage 
Homes  had  fixed  three  as  the  earliest  age  for  the  admission  of 
children,  but  he  thought  that  was  because  there  was  no  provision 
made  for  these  children.  If  they  went  at  an  earlier  age  they  would 
be  mixed  with  the  older  children  without  any  especial  care  being 
taken  of  them.  He  did  not  agree  that  it  necessarily  followed  that 
children,  if  they  did  not  go  to  the  Cottage  Homes  before  they  were 
three,  must  be  retained  at  the  Workhouse,  because  they  might  have 
a  Receiving  Home  under  distinct  management  where  the  children 
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might  be  cared  for.  Trained  nurses  should  form  a  part  of  the 
equipment  of  all  Cottage  Homes  or  have  a  place  there.  He  was  in 
agreement  with  Mr  Meadows  as  to  the  class  of  lunatic  attendants. 
To  him  it  seemed  a  great  pity  that  they  should  not  be  on  the  same 
footing  as  were  nurses.  In  almost  all  institutions  the  appointment 
of  a  nurse  had  to  receive  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  and  he  thought  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  the  same  rule 
applied  to  attendants  on  imbeciles.  Those  who  had  failed  as  nurses 
were  very  apt  to  seek  employment  as  attendants  on  imbeciles,  and  in 
that  way  they  got  undesirable  officers.  Nurses  and  luiuttic  atten- 
dants, he  continued,  should  be  placed  under  the  same  rule. 

Mr  Yates  (Barton-on-Irwell)  remarked  that  they  had  only  to 
look  round  that  morning  to  show  that  these  Conferences  afforded  a 
knowledge  of  the  Poor  Law  that  was  very  important  to  them.  With 
r^;ard  to  the  paper,  he  could  not  agree  that  amongst  able-bodied 
people  women  were  the  least  deserving  of  sympathy — even  those 
who  went  into  the  Workhouses  time  after  time.  He  thought  the 
able-bodied  men  were  as  much  to  blame  as  the  able-bodied  women. 
There  was  no  doubt  they  wanted  more  control  over  feeble-minded 
women.  They  should  be  able  to  keep  the  feeble-minded  women 
from  falling  again  into  the  state  in  which  they  had  come  to  the 
Workhouse,  perhaps  through  no  fault  of  their  own.  Again,  many 
poor  people  were  entirely  broken  down  in  circumstances  by  the 
large  doctors'  bills  they  had  to  pay  whilst  bringing  up  their  children. 
He  should  advocate  the  establishment  of  some  place  amongst  their 
smaller  Unions  where  people  could  go  and  have  their  children 
attended  to  by  a  medical  man  without  being  brought  into  contact 
with  the  Workhouse.  That  would  be  a  very  great  advantage  indeed. 
It  sometimes  happened  that  people  were  pauperised  by  the  very 
foct  of  having  to  pay  these  very  large  bills. 

Mrs  Hodgson  (Crewe)  mentioned  cases  in  which  she  had  been 
instrumental  in  getting  women  happily  married. 

Rev.  Arthur  Symonds  (Bucklow)  remarked  that  this  was  a 
question  that  should  not  be  put  on  one  side.  It  should  not  be  passed 
over  as  one  not  to  be  dealt  with.  He  strongly  believed  himself  that 
in  many  cases  there  was  hope  of  persons  not  coming  back  again  into 
the  Workhouse  if  they  -had  a  fair  chance.  Many  girls  who  came  from 
respectable  homes  had  been  injured  by  others,  and  they  were  thrown 
into  contact  with  other  people  and  were  taught  all  kiruls  of  fdly. 
There  was  a  moral  side  and  a  financial  side  to  this  question.  It  was 
the  duty  of  all  Christians  to  do  what  they  could  to  raise  people  from 
positions  into  which  they  had  fallen.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seemed, 
as  a  matter  of  business,  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  leave  them  in  a 
position  where  they  would  be  chargeable  to  the  ratepayers  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives.  Whilst  they  fulfilled  their  duties  towards  them 
as  representing  the  ratepayers  and  the  State,  on  (he  other  hand  it 
should  not  go  forth  that  they  were  not  anxious  to  do  all  they  could 
to  put  them  back  into  a  right  place  of  society. 
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The  resolution  of  thanks  to  the  reader  of  the  paper  was  sub- 
sequently cordially  agreed  to. 

Mr  Cleaver  then  read  the  following  paper : — 

COMBINATION    AND    CLASSIFICATION 
OF   WORKHOUSES. 

By  Mr  H.  P.  CLEAVER, 

Cierk  U  iMs  Gmrnnbmms,  WtH  Dtrhy  Ummi, 


The  subject  set  down  for  our  consideration  to-day  is 
an  important  and  notable  evidence  of  the  desire  of 
Guardians  to  carry  out  more  completely  and  more 
generally  the  idea  which  has  been  so  often  discussed 
at  this  and  other  conferences  throughout  the  country, 
viz.,  the  classification  of  paupers  in  Workhouses.  On 
that  subject  our  veteran  colleague,  Dr  Rhodes,  and 
many  others  who  have  been  zealous  advocates  for  such 
classification,  have  now  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the 
principles  they  advocated  adopted  to  a  large  extent — 
so  generally,  in  fact,  that  we  have  reached  the  point 
where  further  development  becomes  possible  only  on 
the  lines  which  the  title  of  our  present  subject  suggests. 
Paupers  have  been  classified  by  every  Board.  There 
is  not  a  Guardian  of  experience  who  does  not  cordially 
recognise  the  difference  between  the  respectable  poor 
and  the  confirmed  vagrant,  the  senile  and  decayed  and 
the  imbecile,  the  children  and  the  lunatic.  There  is 
classification  or  separation  of  these  in  the  mind  of  every 
Guardian.  The  difficulty  in  the  case  of  the  individual 
pauper  has  been  the  lack  of  accommodation  in  most  of 
our  Workhouses,  which  absolutely  prohibits  a  complete 
subdivision  of  the  inmates  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  the  times,  together  with  the  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
hibitive cost  to  many  a  Union  which  a  thon>ugh 
rearrangement  of  that  accommodation  would  necessi- 
tate. Our  discussions  have  over  and  over  again 
disclosed  that  difficulty.  It  is  insurmountable  to 
many  a  Board  if  that   Board  continues  to  act  alone. 
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It  can  be  overcome  only  by  a  voluntary  combination 
for  the  classification  of  Workhouses. 

The  Local  Government  Board,  recognising  the 
necessity  for  improvement,  c^^lled  special  attention  to 
the  matter  in  a  circular  issued  in  August  1900,  and 
their  inspectors  in  their  annual  reports  have  from 
time  to  time  drawn  attention  to  the  matter — particu- 
larly Mr  Bagenal,  who  in  1901  obtained  particulars 
from  the  several  Boards  comprised  within  his  district 
(Yorkshire),  and  embodied  their  replies  in  his  report. 
I  may  be  permitted  to  quote  some  striking  expressions 
of  the  inspectors'  views,  founded  as  they  are  upon 
highly  illustrative  facts  {read  the  Extracts  *'  A  '*). 

I  venture  to  submit  that,  however  difficult  it  may 
be  found  in  many  Unions  to  comply  invariably  with 
the  demands  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  upon 
one  point  we  are  all  agreed,  and  that  is  the  value  to  be 
placed  upon  the  work  done  by  the  inspectors.  Owing 
to  their  exceptional  opportunities  of  ascertaining  the 
requirements  of  the  several  Unions  in  their  districts, 
any  information  given  by  them  must  be  of  the  greatest^ 
interest. 

Granted,  then,  that  much  has  been  done  in  the 
past,  even  in  small  Workhouses,  notwithstanding  the 
inherent  difficulties  to  which  I  have  alluded,  there 
admittedly  yet  remains  a  great  deal  to  be  done  in  rural 
and  possibly  in  some  of  the  smaller  urban  Workhouses, 
which  under  present  conditions  must  be  very  difficult 
if  not  impossible  to  accomplish. 

Almost  every  week  we  read  in  some  newspaper 
that  the  Poor  Law  inspector  is  calling  the  attention  of 
some  Board  of  Guardians  to  the  need  for  this  or  that 
improvement,  only  to  be  met  by  the  invariable  objec- 
tion that  the  expense  is  too  great  a  tax  upon  the 
ratepayers. 

On  the  other  hand,  take  the  case  of  the  large  Union 
with  which  I  am  so  closely  connected.  The  inspector, 
upon  paying  his  periodical  visit,  suggested  the  desira- 
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bility  of  another  infirmary  being  provided  to  contain 
1,200  inmates.  He  was  immediately  informed  that  a 
site  was  being  sought  for,  and  the  question  of  expense, 
though  always  carefully  borne  in  mind,  was  not  allowed 
to  become  the  dominating  factor.  This  state  of  affairs 
exists  in  a  large  and  widespread  rateable  area. 

If  you  will  permit  me  to  allude  again  to  the  annual 
reports  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  you  will  find 
on  reference  to  the  reports  of  the  inspectors  on  Poor 
Law  matters,  that  the  difficulty  is  the  same  all  over 
the  country,  though  happily  not  to  the  same  extent  as 
formerly. 

The  educative  and  inspiring  influence  of  these  Con- 
ferences has  long  ago  broken  down  the  short-sighted 
opposition  on  the  part  of  Guardians  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  indoor  poor.  The  only  obstacle  in 
our  path  to-day  is  the  lack  of  funds. 

We  need  not  go  very  far  to  find  illustrations  of  the 
difficulties  arising  from  want  of  means.  Many  of  my 
hearers  have  experienced  it,  and  will  no  doubt  weilcpm^ 
some  practical  suggestions  for  removing  them. 

A  successful  attempt  has  been  made  in  large  centres 
of  population,  such  as  Liverpool,  to  bring  about  a 
complete  separation  of  the  primary  classes,  such  as^ — 
(i)  Children  from  adults;  (2)  sick  from  healthy,  and 
so  on.  All  this  is  familiar  to  you,  and  I  need  not  take 
up  your  time  by  enlarging  upon  it.  With  our  experi- 
ence in  these  respects  do  they  not  suggest  a  method  of 
dealing  with  some  of  the  defects  of  the  present  arrange- 
ments for  classification,  and  of  thus  meeting  the  sug- 
festions  for  their  improvement  in  the  reports  to  whidi 
have  referred  ?  Do  they  not  show  that  the  time  has 
arrived  for  some  alteration  in  our  system  whereby  the 
cost  of  building  separate  institutions  by  each  Union 
for  different  classes  can  either  be  obviated  or  be  thrown 
on  a  wider  area,  and  the  advantages  thereby  gained 
more  widely  extended  ? 

In  these  days  of  trusts   and   amalgamations   the 
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lesson  of  the  immense  power  wielded  by  those  who 
can  control  the  largest  amount  of  money  in  pursuit  of 
trade  is  being  forcibly  brought  home  to  most  of  us. 

We  have  just  witnessed  the  unsuccessful  attempt 
of  a  large  corporation  to  absorb  a  smaller  neighbour. 
You  all  know  that  the  real  motive,  laudable  in  itself, 
at  the  bottom  of  that  and  of  all  similar  attempts  is  the 
desire  for  an  extended  rateable  area,  whereby  the 
expense  of  providing  and  maintaining  large  institu- 
tions and  the  carrying  out  of  public  improvements 
for  the  common  use  of  the  community  may  be  shared 
by  those  who  now  often  participate  in  the  benefits 
without  contributing  to  the  cost. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  difficulties  met  with  in  die 
treatment  of  pauperism  can  be  deak  with  to  better 
purpose  by  some  system  of  voluntary  amalgamation, 
and  the  time  seems  ripe  for  a  discussion  of  '*  ways  and 
means." 

No  doubt  a  system  of  old  age  pensions,  if  adopted, 
would  tend  to  reduce  the  number  of  inmates  of  our 
Workhouses  ;  but  cannot  we  do  something  to  prevent 
what  to  my  mind  would  be  an  unfortunate  thing  for 
the  country,  viz.,  a  further  relaxation  of  the  rules  for 
granting  outdoor  relief,  for  it  really  comes  to  this  ? 

Can  we  not  so  classify  our  Workhouses  as  to  allow 
of  the  name  "  Workhouse  "  to  disappear  when  occupied 
by  the  respectable  poor,  and  substitute  that  of  "  Home 
of  Rest".? 

It  is  with  a  view  to  showing  how,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  this  may  be  done  without  extraordinary  outlay 
that  I  submit  this  paper  for  the  consideration  of  this 
Conference. 

In  many  Workhouses  we  find  the  following 
classes  : — 

1.  The  respectable  poor. 

2.  The  undeserving  poor. 

3.  The  sick  poor. 
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4.  The  senile  and  decayed. 

5.  The  children. 

6.  The  vagrants. 

7.  The  imbeciles  and  epileptics. 

8.  The  acute  lunacy  cases. 

Now,  in  my  opinion,  classes  i  and  3,  the  respect- 
able poor  and  the  sick  poor,  might  be  retained  in  one 
building ;  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  remove  the 
children,  the  worthless,  idle  and  vagabond  class,  and 
the  vagrants,  and  to  treat  each  in  separate  establish- 
ments. 

I  would  suggest  that,  where  Unions  are  not  too  far 
apart,  an  exchange  of  cases  should  be  made — the  rate 
of  payment  would  be  a  matter  of  comparatively  simple 
arrangement.  This  would  allow  of  proper  classifica- 
tion. For  instance,  Union  "A"  would  take  the  respect- 
able and  sick.  Union  "  B  "  the  children.  Union  '*  C  " 
the  imbeciles  and  epileptics.  Union  "  D  "  the  unde- 
serving. Union  "  E     the  senile  and  decayed. 

The  weak-minded  children  found  in  all  our  schools 
and  Cottage  Homes  might  have  some  separate  treat- 
ment where  they  would  be  free  from  the  teasing  and 
ridicule  they  suffer  from  other  children,  which  must 
hinder  the  cause  of  education. 

I  would  suggest  Joint  Committees  of  Boards  for 
vagrants^  and  also  for  all  imbecile,  epileptic,  and  lunacy 
cases  not  admitted  to  county  asylums.  A  classifica- 
tion of  Workhouses  such  as  I  have  suggested  could 
be  carried  out  only  by  complete  co-operation,  such  as 
Joint  Committees  would  afford.  The  only  additional 
expense  would  be  the  travelling  expenses  of  paupers 
and  attendants,  and  systematic  exchange  would  reduce 
that  item,  while  the  irreducible  extra  expenditure  would 
be  insignificant  in  itself  and  absolutely  unworthy  of 
serious  consideration  when  contrasted  with  the  huge 
improvement  the  classification  would  effect  in  our 
general  treatment  of  these  pauper  classes. 
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The  Guardians  of  the  several  Unions  would  not 
cease  to  have  supervision  over  their  own  cases,  but 
would  periodically  visit  the  establishment  in  which 
their  cases  were  located. 

I  know  sentimental  ideas,  which  cannot  be  wholly 
ignored  by  Guardians,  prevail  on  the  subject  of  visiting 
by  relatives;  but  in  my  experience  only  classes  1,3, 
and  5  are  visited  in  any  numbers. 

Have  I  any  precedents  to  help  the  Conference  to 
determine  the  probable  success  or  otherwise  of  sugh  a 
classification  ?  Fortunately  I  can  mention  one  or  two 
within  my  own  knowledge. 

An  arrangement  has  been  in  force  in  the  Liverpool 
district  for  many  years,  under  which  the  West  Derby 
Union  receive  from  Liverpool  Parish  all  vagrants  and 
remanded  children,  thus  saving  separate  establishments 
and  staffs  for  these  cases. 

Again  a  joint-hospital  has  been  established  to 
receive  cases  of  tuberculosis  in  the  early  stage  from 
Liverpool,  West  Derby,  and  Toxteth  Park, 

I  do  not  propose  to  take  up  any  of  your  time  in  the 
consideration  of  wearisome  statistics;  the  facts  and 
difficulties  are  apparent  to  all.  I  would  ask  you  to 
approach  the  question,  as  I  feel  sure  you  will,  in  a  spirit 
of  earnest  endeavour  to  settle  it  once  for  all,  and  to  use 
all  your  influence  as  individuals  and  as  an  association 
to  bring  about  so  commendable  an  object  I  am  con- 
vinced from  facts  within  my  own  experience  that  if  we 
do  not  settle  these  matters  for  ourselves,  the  time  will 
come  (and  that  at  no  distant  date)  when  the  oppor- 
tunity will  be  taken  from  us. 

I  do  not  on  this  occasion  feel  oppressed  by  the 
diffidence  usually  experienced  by  the  occasional 
essayist,  especially  as  in  our  case  the  rules  permit  of 
a  distribution  of  the  writer  s  ideas  and  opinions  before- 
hand, because  I  feel  that  in  the  presence  of  a  common 
danger  all  fear  of  baseless  adverse  criticism  is  removed. 

There  are  difficulties  and  there  may  even  be  pre- 
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judices  that  can  be  summed  up  in  the  expression  **  com- 
plete self-control  within  each  Union,"  but  I  urge  that 
my  scheme  is  not  only  possible  but  practicable,  and 
certainly  preferable  to  the  present  state  of  things. 

The  great  danger  to  which  I  allude  is  that  pre- 
viously hinted  at,  viz.,  the  possible  absorption  of  our 
powers,  duties,  and  responsibilities  as  Guardians  of  the 
poor  by  some  other  body  controlling  a  wider  area. 

I  would  suggest  that  a  Special  Sub-Committee  of 
this  Conference  be  appointed  to  consider  the  needs  of 
different  localities  within  our  own  district,  and  to  make 
suggestions  for  grouping  areas  for  the  provision  of 
separate  accommodation  for  special  classes,  and  that 
the  Local  Government  Board  be  approached  with  the 
view  to  the  appointment  of  a  Special  Commission  to 
inquire  into  the  condition  of  affairs  throughout  the 
country,  and  to  make  compulsory,  by  legislation  if 
necessary,  such  grouping  of  areas. 

I  have  arranged  for  a  map  to  be  prepared  to  assist 
the  Conference  in  the  consideration  of  this  matter,  and 
I  also  submit  particulars  received  from  various  Unions 
in  Lancashire  which  show  alike  the  necessity  and  the 
scope  for  classification.  The  information  I  gained 
through  the  kind  co-operation  of  the  various  Unions 
was  so  large  that  I  have  made  an  epitome  of  the 
replies  received  from  the  thirty  Unions  in  Lancashire 
relative  to  the  treatment  of — ( i^  Children  ;  (2)  epileptics 
and  imbeciles ;  (3)  sick  ;  and  (4)  casuals. 
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APPENDIX  A. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  REPORTS  OF  THE  LOCAL  GOVERN- 
MENT BOARD  INSPECTORS. 

Thirtieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board 

(19001). 

Mr  Jenner  Fust  (pp.  144-147). — Provision  for  Children, 

In  view  of  the  widespread  interest  in  the  removal  of  children  from 
Workhouses,  and  their  education,  it  may  be  well  to  see  what  has  been 
done  by  the  forty  Boards  of  Guardians  in  this  district. 

The  most  general  plan  is  to  retain  the  children  at  the  Workhouse, 
sending  them  for  education  to  the  public  elementary  schools  in  the 
neighbourhood.  This  plan  is  adopted  in  twenty-two  Unions,  and 
partially  \x\  another.  The  amount  of  care  bestowed  upon  the  children 
out  of  school  hours  in  these  cases  differs  much,  as  does  the  extent  of 
their  separation  from  contact  with  adult  pauperism.  In  very  few 
instances  is  there  any  industrial  training  worthy  of  the  name,  while 
the  "  respectable  inmate "  as  caretaker  is  much  too  frequently  met 
with.  In  some  cases,  however,  a  real  effort  is  made  to  do  the  best 
for  the  children  that  is  possible  under  the  system ;  but  however  de- 
sirable sending  the  children  to  mix  with  their  fellows  at  school  may 
be,  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  number  of  cases  where  the  Workhouse  is 
still  their  home  will  rapidly  diminish. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  in  the  case  of  fifteen  Unions  only  (even 
if  Wigan  be  included)  have  the  main  body  of  children  been  removed 
from  the  Workhouse,  the  children  in  the  remaining  twenty-five  Unions 
being  still  lodged  on  the  premises.  Moreover,  even  in  these  fifteen 
instances  (with  one  doubtful  exception)  the.  children  are  received 
in  the  first  instance  at  the  Workhouse,  a  system  objectionable  in 
itself,  but  by  no  means  easy  to  get  rid  of.  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
are  arranging  to  avoid  this  in  future,  and  Salford  proposes  to  have  a 
receiving  home  for  children  distinct  altogether  from  their  Workhouse, 
though  not  very  far  from  it. 

Of  the  remaining  eighteen  Unions  there  are  several — perhaps  a 
third — where  the  numbers  at  the  Workhouse  are  so  small  that  any 
attempt  to  establish  a  separate  school  is  out  of  the  question,  and 
until  the  local  authority  responsible  for  the  care  and  education  of 
these  children  operates  over  a  wider  area  than  that  of  a  sparsely 
populated  rural  Union,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  children  at  these 
tiny  Workhouses  are  to  be  satisfactorily  dealt  with. 

During  the  past  ten  years  ;^5 11*972  have  been  spent  in  the 
Union-county  of  Lancaster  in  providing  accommodation  for  the  sick, 
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imbeciles^  and  epil^tics,  against  ;^302»4o8  spent  on  accommodation 
for  children  elsewhere  than  at  the  Workhouse. 

Half  a  milUon  would  go  some  way  in  the  next  ten  years  towards 
improving  the  lot  of  the  children.  Let  us  hope  it  may  be  forth- 
coming. 

Nothing  has  been  said  about  rtursery  children*  at  present  retained 
at  the  Workhouse  until  three  years  old,  or  even  more^  though  the 
case  of  these  requires  attention  as  much  as  that  of  the  elder  ones. 
They  are  almost  always  largely  under  the  care  of  inmates,  and  the 
conditions  are  seldom  improved  even  when  these,  inmates  are  their 
own  mothers.  These  infiuits  are  capable  of  assimilating  an  incredible 
amount  of  evil  between  the  agies  of  one  and  three,  evil  which  it  takes 
years  to  eradicate,  if  indeed  it  can  ever  be  wholly  eradicated,  and 
they  surely  should  be  placed  under  the  best  influences  at  the  earliest 
possible  age^  I  cannot  but  think  that  nursery  homes  with  trained 
nurses  as  foster-mothers  should  form  part  of  the  equipment  of  all 
Cottage  Homes,  or  if  a  sepamte  receiving  home  be  established,  the 
nursery  children  might  conveniently  be  placed  there,  the  removal 
from  the  Workhouse  not  being  delayed  beyond  the  period  when  a 
child  is  able  to  walk. 

Classificationy  also  Truttment  of  Foot  Law  Children^  (pp.  155-160.) 

Under  these  headings  Mr  Bagenal  gives  the  replies  from  the 
Unions  in  his  district  to  the  inquiry  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
in  their  circular-tetter  of  August  1900.    ' 

Mr  BAGtNAL  (p.  163). — PedU-mimdei  Penans. 

With  reference  to  the  number  of  persons  in  the  Workhouses  in 
my  district  who  are  of  weak  intdlect,  but  who  are  not  certifiable  as 
imbeciles  or  insane,  and  who  cannot,  therefore,  be  detained  in 
Workhouses  or  elsewhere  except  at  their  own  pleasure,  I  have  ascer- 
tained that  in  ten  Unions  in  the  East  Riding  there  are  161,  and  in 
the  thirty-five  Unions  in  the  West  Riding  there  are  670,  or  a  total 
of  831  feeble-minded  people  in  the  district. 

Thirtv-first  Annual  R^roRT  of  ths  I^ocal  Goverhmkht 
Board  (iqoi-s). 

Mr  Davy  (pp.  68,  t^.— Classifying  Workhouses, 

Possibly  some  scheme  for  classifying  Workhouses  will  have  to  be 
seriously  considered.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  are  many  cases 
where  it  would  be  practicable  to  classify  the  inmates  in  existing  Work- 
houses with  excellent  results,  though  it  may  at  once  be  admitted  that 
a  general  grouping  of  Workhouses  in  country  districts  is  often 
impracticable  owing  to  difficulties  arising  from  the  distances  from 
which  the  sick  would  have  to  be  removed.  Another  and  perhaps 
more  formidaUe  obstacle  to  any  reform  in  this  direction  arises  from 
the  exttacnrdinary  amount  of  local  c^positipn  which  any  prcqxisal 
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which  is  likely  to  involve  alterations  of  areas  invariably  gives  rise. 
No  case  could  very  well  have  been  stronger  than  the  case  for  the 
anudgamation  of  Lewes,  Chailey,  and  Firle  Unions,  which  the  Board 
carri»i  out  some  years  ago,  and  yet  the  amount  of  local  opposition 
to  the  proposal  was  very  great,  and  would  probably  have  been 
successful  had  it  not  been  for  the  strong  view  which  the  County 
Council  t6ok  with  reference  to  the  amalgamation  of  the  sanitaiy 
areas,  which  is  a  matter  wholly  within  their  jurisdiction.  In  this 
particular  case  two  of  the  Workhouses  have  been  closed,  and  the 
whole  of  the  inmates  housed  in  one,  with  the  result  that  they  are 
better  lodged  and  better  cared  for  than  they  could  possibly  have 
been  under  the  old  system.  It  is  worth  remarking  that  one  of  the 
grounds  of  opposition  was  that  it  would  be  very  hard  on  the  inmates 
of  the  Lewes  and  Firle  Unions  to  move  them  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  their  friends  to  a  spot  some  five  or  six  miles  away.  But  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  without  exception,  the  change  has  been  liked  by  the 
inmates,  who  express  themselves  perfectly  contented  with  the  new 
arrangement 

Mr  HERVfiv  (p.  83). — Imbeciles  and  Epileptics. 

Attention  has  been  drawn  from  time  to  time,  and  especially 
recently  at  the  Eastern  Poor  I^w  Conference,  to  Uie  treatment  of 
imbeciles  and  epileptics.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  apart  from 
institutions  supported  chiefly  by  private  benevolence,  no  provision 
is  made  for  this  important  class,  who  are  sent  to  the  Workhouses  or 
to  the  asylum  according  to  the  slight  or  serious  nature  of  their 
malady.  Neither  Of  these  refuges  is  a  suitable  one.  Imbeciles 
form  a  laii^e  and  varied  class,  all  variations  needing  different  treat- 
ment. This  cannot  be  obtained  in  a  Workhouse,  and  it  is  obvious 
that  they  should  for  the  most  part  be  removed.  Some  few,  however, 
are  capable  of  quite  a  large  amount  of  manual  labour,  especially  out 
of  doors,  and  for  these  the  companionship  of  sane  persons  is  dis- 
tinctly good,  and  the  Workhouse  is  therefore  the  best  place  for 
them. 

Feeble-minded  Persons, 

Small  establishments,  such  as  Handford  Home  at  Ipswich, 
would  best  meet  the  requirements  of  this  class,  the  girls  being 
specially  in  want  of  constant  attention,  on  account  of  their  suscepti- 
bility to  evil  influences.  Left  to  themselves  they  are  a  natural  and 
easy  prey,  and  their  offspring  inherit  their  weakness.  On  this 
account  the  limit  of  age  for  detention  should  be  raised  or  altogether 
abolished. 

There  are  two  kinds,  the  improvable  and  the  unimprovable. 
These  again  should  be  separated  :  a  suggestion  of  a  home  for  the 
latter  at  Norwich  is  a  good  one,  with  another  small  home  in  the 
country  or  at  the  seaside  as  a  resort  for  change. 

For  these  classes  it  seems  to  me  desirable  that  special  accommoda- 
tion should  be  provided  in  each  county  under  the  County  Councils, 
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and  there  is  no  reason  why  either  for  buildings  or  staff  there  should 
be  any  great  expenditure  incurred,  as  has  been  the  case  with  the 
palatial  lunatic  asylums. 

Mr  Preston-Thomas  (pp.  102,  103). — Classification  of  Workhouse 
Inmates:  Imbeciles, 

The  smallness  of  many  of  the  rural  Workhouses  produces  various 
inherent  difficulties  as  to  the  proper  classification  of  the  inmates. 
Their  greatest  drawback  is  the  mixing  of  the  imbeciles  with  the  sane. 
I  have  before  dilated  on  the  cruelty  of  allowing  old  folk  to  be  worried 
by  idiots  of  whom  many  are  in  various  ways  offensive,  and  I  believe 
it  often  happens  that  much  of  the  comfort  which  modern  sentiment 
rightly  provides  for  the  aged  in  Workhouses  is  outweighed  by  the 
drawback  of  having  to  live  with  these  unfortunate  beings.  Yet  if 
there  are  only  two  or  three,  or  even  half-a-dozen  imbeciles  of  each 
sex.  Guardians  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  keep  them  apart  under 
special  officers.  Nor,  indeed,  where  the  number  is  so  small,  is  it 
practicable  to  classify  the  cases  for  treatment.  The  objection  to 
establishing  a  central  infirmary  for  the  sick  of  a  large  area  is  the  very 
substantial  one,  that  they  would  be  out  of  reach  of  the  friends  on 
whose  visits  they  largely  depend  to  cheer  them.  But  it  may  be  said 
generally  that  imbeciles  in  Workhouses  are  scarcely  ever  visited. 
Their  relations  are  inclined  to  keep  aloof  from  them,  and  many  of 
them  care  nothing  for  their  relations.  I  see  no  weighty  reason, 
therefore,  why  the  pauper  imbeciles  of  each  county  should  not  be 
concentrated  in  one  institution  where  they  would  have  special  treat- 
ment adapted  to  their  needs. 

Children. 

Another  difficulty  of  small  Workhouses  is  with  regard  to  the 
children.  In  most  cases  they  are  lodged  in  the  Workhouse  and 
attend  a  neighbouring  school,  which,  however,  is  only  open  on  five 
days  out  of  seven.  On  Sunday  there  is  church  or  chapel,  and 
generally  Sunday  school,  to  occupy  part  of  their  time,  but  the  whole 
of  Satuiday  is  left,  to  say  nothing  of  the  school  holidays.)  They  thus 
have  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  in  the  Workhouse,  and  it  is  very 
difficult  to  keep  them  entirely  from  the  debasing  influence  of  older 
inmates.  In  some  Workhouses  they  are  under  the  special  supervision 
of  officers  who  look  after  their  conduct  and  their  cleanliness,  who 
take  care  that  they  get  a  proper  amount  of  play  and  of  occupation, 
and  are  kept  separate ;  but  where  the  numbers  are  very  small  it  often 
happens  that  they  are  actually  if  not  nominally  under  the  charge  of 
pauper  inmates,  who  are  not  at  all  likely  to  exercise  a  good  influence 
upon  them.  The  most  fl&grant  case  of  this  sort  with  which  I  am 
acquainted  is  that  of  the  St  Columb  Union,  where,  on  my  last  visit, 
there  were  no  less  than  46  children  (including  12  infants)  without  a 
paid  caretaker,  the  boys  being  under  the  charge  of  a  female  inmate 
with  two  illegitimate  childreui  and  the  girls  and  infants  under  the 
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charge  of  one  with  three  ill^timate  children.  I  have  repeatedly 
remonstrated  against  what  seems  to  me  a  discreditable  arrangement 
likely  to  affect  injuriously  the  future  of  children  for  whom  the 
Guardians  are  responsible,  and  the  Board  have  also  pressed  upon 
them  the  appointment  of  a  paid  caretaker,  but  they  have  passed  a 
resolution  that  "  they  do  not  see  that  any  possible  good  can  arise 
under  the  circumstances  by  the  appointment  of  a  paUi  caretaker  for 
the  children — in  fact,  they  consider  it  an  unnecesary  expense  ";  and 
on  the  Board  expostulating  with  them  they  simply  reaffirmed  this 
resolution. 


APPENDIX   B- 

Epitome  of  replies  received  from  the  30  Unions  in  Lancashire 
relative  to  the  treatment  of — 

1.  Children. 

2.  Epileptics  and  Imbeciles. 

3.  Sick. 

4.  Casuals. 

In  tabulating  the  replies  received  from  the  30  Union  Clerks  in 
Lancashire  it  will  be  observed  that  the  replies  have  been  given  under 
four  headings,  viz. : — 

1.  Children. 

2.  Epileptics  and  Imbeciles. 

3.  Sick. 

4.  Casuals. 

I.  Children. — In  7  Unions  out  of  the  30  there  are  separate 
Cotti^e  Homes. 

In  5  Unions  separate  schools  have  been  provided. 

At  Prescot  the  children  are  sent  to  the  Cottage  Homes  belonging 
to  the  West  Derby  Board,  and  at  Barton-upon-Irwell  they  are  sent  tn 
the  Smnton  Scliools  belonging  to  the  Manchester  Board. 

At  Oldham  there  are  Scattered  Homes. 

In  the  remaining  15  Unions  no  separate  provision  apart  from  the 
Workhouse  has  been  made  for  children,  but  separate  quarters  in  the 
Workhouse  have  been  provided. 

At  Liverpool  and  Salford  separate  Cottage  Homes  are  in  course 
of  erection. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  education,  the  general  rule  is  to 
send  the  children  from  the  Workhouse  or  Cottage  Homes  to  the 
public  elementary  school  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  coarse  is 
adopted  in  19  Unions  and  partially  in  another,  viz.,  at  Preston, 
where  the  boys  are  taught  in  the  Workhouse  Sdiool  and  the  girls  in 
the  public  elementary  school. 

■In  Barton-upon-Irwell  and  Prestwich  the  children  are  educated 
and  maintained  in  the  Swinton  School  belonging  to  the  Manchester 
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Guardians,  and  at  Prescot  the  children  are  sent  to  the  Cottage 
Homes  at  Fazakerley  belonging  to  the  West  Derby  Guardians  and 
to  other  institutions.  In  another  Union  (Wigan)  children  are  sent 
to  the  Swinton,  Kirkdale,  Leyfield,  and  Fulwood  Schools. 

In  the  remaining  Unions  the  children  are  either  educated  at  the 
separate  Cottage  Homes  or  at  the  separate  schools  or  Workhouse 
Schools. 

2.  Imbeciles  and  EpUepHa. — In  ai  Unioiis  separate  wards  or 
blodcs  have  been  provided  for  imbeciles  and  epileptics.  At  Liverpool 
males  are  treated  in  special  wards  at  the  Workhouse  and  the  females 
at  a  separate  institution  at  Dingle  Mount. 

West  Derby  is  the  only  Union  where  a  separate  building  has 
been  erected,  apart  from  the  Workhouse,  entirely  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  imbeciles  and  epUeptics. 

In  7  Unions  no  special  provision  has  been  made. 

3.  Si€k.^^\n  4  Unions  there  are  separate  infirmaries  entirely 
apart  from  the  Workhouse^  and  in  a  Unions  (Garstang  and  Lunes- 
dale)  no  provision  has  been  made,  separate  from  the  inmates,  for  the 
sick.  In  the  remaining  24  Unions  provision  has  been  made  either 
by  hos^tal  on  the  Workhouse  premises  or  infirmary  on  the  Work* 
house  grounds. 

4.  Casuals. — ^In  5  Unions  separate  provision  has  been  made  for 
casuals  wholly  apart  from  the  Workhouse,  and  in  other  Unions  th^ 
casual  wards  are  within  the  Workhouse  grounds  near  the  entrance 
gates. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  m^ition  that  at  Chorlton  and  Manchester 
the  casuals  are  sent  to  a  joint  test  house  uqder  the  control  of  the 
Chorlton  and  Manchester  Boards.  Similarly  at  West  Derby  and 
Liverpool  casuals  are  admitted  to  joint  casual  wards  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  West  Derby  and  Liverpool  Boards. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mrs  Salk  (Chorlton)  asked  Mr  Cleaver  how  he  could  divide  the 
Unions.  His  idea  was  a  very  good  one,  and  they  would  have  to  do 
something  of  that  kind.  But  how  would  they  get  Guardians  to  agree 
to  one  Board  taking  epileptics  and  another  casuals  ? 

Mr  J.  E.  S.  Ollive  (Wirral)  said  a  great  deal  had  no  doubt  been 
done  for  the  improvement  of  Workhouses  during  the  past  few  years, 
and  every  one  must  admit  that  a  great  difficulty  in  regard  to  them 
was  classification.  As  long  as  matters  remained  in  the  present 
condition,  the  respectable  poor  would  always  have  a  great  objection 
to  going  into  the  Workhouse.  The  Wirral  County  Workhouse  had 
room  for  tyo  people  and  was  about  full,  and  it  might  be  imagined 
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they  had  not  much  room  for  proper  classification.  As  to  their 
infirmary,  it  had  about  fifty  beds.  All  their  sick  cases  had  to  go  into 
that.  The  consequence  was  that  they  had  one  or  two  consumptive 
cases  with  an  everlasting  cough,  epileptic  cases  with  alarming  fits, 
and  senile  cases  more  or  less  demented  which  were  a  great  discom- 
fort to  all  the  rest  of  the  inmates.  So  bad  was  this  that  twelve 
months  ago  their  Guardians  sent  a  circular  round  Cheshire  asking 
others  to  combine  for  the  consumption  cases  and  tlie  epileptic  cases. 
Some  of  the  larger  Unions  refused  to  attend  the  Conference,  but  five 
or  six  did  send  del^ates  and  discussed  the  case  thoroughly,  and  it 
was  generally  admitted  there  was  a  want  of  accommodation  of  that 
kind  which  could  not  be  provided  at  every  Workhouse.  But  while 
they  were  hesitating  about  joining  together  for  this  purpose,  they 
came  to  a  resolution  asking  the  County  Council  to  find  the  accom- 
modation. He  forwarded  the  resolution  to  the  Cheshire  County 
Council,  and  they  were  considering  it  still.  For  himself,  his  opinion 
was  that  the  County  Council  had  enough  to  do  now,  they  did  not 
appreciate  the  Guardians'  difficulty,  and  they  considered  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  Guardians  to  do  this  work.  His  Board  lodiged  and 
fed  the  children  in  the  Workhouse,  but  the  time  would  come  when 
they  would  have  to  take  them  out.  There  were  several  ways  of 
dealing  with  them,  but  to  his  mind  the  best  way  was  to  put  them 
into  Cottage  Homes  within  an  enclosed  area  so  that  they  could  not 
communciate  with  undesirable  relatives.  He  thought  if  country 
Guardians  could  join  together  to  provide  for  children  in  that  way  it 
would  be  the  best  thing  to  do  instead  of  providing  a  school  for  each 
Union  with  a  separate  staff  of  its  own. 

Mr  I  BISON  (Garstang)  agreed  with  the  paper,  but  he  knew 
something  of  the  manufacture  of  paupers,  and  although  he  had 
attended  two  Conferences  he  had  never  seen  an  attempt  made  to 
reach  the  root  of  that  evil.  The  common  lodging-houses  were,  he 
considered,  the  greatest  difficulty  with  which  they  had  to  contend. 
The  people  had  been  attracted  from  the  country  to  the  towns,  and  they 
wanted  to  get  them  back.  In  Liverpool  the  common  lodging- 
houses  had  been  responsible  for  a  large  amount  of  the  casual 
population,  and  he  thought  the  Local  Government  Board  would  do 
well  to  give  attention  to  the  matter.  They  had  in  their  Workhouse 
children  with  their  mothers,  which  ought  not  to  be  permitted. 
Putting  them  into  schools  was  far  better  than  leaving  them  in  the 
House,  To  leave  children  in  the  care  of  aged  paupers  was  also  a 
very  bad  precedent  indeed. 

Dr  Rhodes  did  not  remember  a  more  useful  paper  read  at  a 
Conference  than  that  they  had  just  listened  to.  It  was  worthy  of  the 
Union  Mr  Cleaver  represented,  West  Derby,  which  was  one  of  the 
largest  in  England  and  one  of  the  best  administered  in  the  country. 
He  was  very  glad  his  friend  thought  combination  was  coming, 
but  combination  was  not  a  new  thing.  There  was  the  old  Poor  Law 
Act  under  which  there  was  the  combination  of  thousands  of  little 
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parishes  into  Unions.  He  thought  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  twentieth  century  would  be  combination  by  orders  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  or  voluntary  combination.  Since  the  Act  was 
passed  enormous  changes  had  taken  place.  They  had  now  thousands 
of  miles  of  railways,  and  people  who  wished  to  see  their  friends  in 
the  institutions  could  far  easier  go  twenty  miles  to-day  than  they 
could  five  miles  formerly.  This  combination  was  going  on  widely 
throughout  the  land.  They  had  Unions  like  West  Derby  and  Liverpool 
amalgamating  for  their  tramp  wards.  Manchester  and  Salford  had 
done  the  same,  and  other  Unions  were  following  on  the  same  lines, 
and  he  thought  it  was  a  good  thing  for  the  health  of  the  country  to 
get  tramps  into  one  institution,  because  in  this  way  they  could  do  a 
great  deal  to  prevent  the  spread  of  infectious  disease.  With  regard 
to  epileptics,  Chorlton  and  Manchester  had  combined,  but  as  to 
imbeciles  he  thought  the  proper  thing  was  to  take  them  out  of  the 
Workhouse  altogether  and  make  provision  for  them  in  the  country. 
Imbeciles  in  small  Workhouses  were  a  perfect  nuisance,  and  the 
provision  made  for  epileptics  in  England  at  the  present  time  was  a 
disgrace  to  us.  In  Russia  and  Germany  they  found  much  better 
provision  made  for  them  than  in  England.  A  proposal  had  been 
made  in  London  to  hand  over  the  poor  to  the  administration  of  the 
County  Council,  but  he  thought  that  would  be  a  great  mistake 
indeed.  The  work  of  relieving  the  poor  was  a  special  work,  and 
ought  to  be  kept  in  special  hands.  He  believed  in  combination  by 
the  Guardians  as  much  as  any  one,  and  thought  County  Councils  had 
plenty  of  work  on  hand  in  the  meantime.  He  thought  it  would  be 
much  better  to  put  the  whole  of  these  things  in  the  hands  of  the 
Guardians,  and  if  necessary  have  Councils  of  Guardians  to  administer 
the  affairs  of  the  county.  He  hoped  the  Conference  would  say  they 
were  to  have  far  more  combination  in  the  future  than  in  the  past. 

Mrs  ScHUTT  (Salford)  supported  the  proposal  for  the  classification 
of  Workhouses,  but  she  thought  under  the  existing  circumstances  much 
might  be  done  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  this,  if  the  Guardians  were 
a  little  more  sympathetic  in  their  attitude  towards  those  who  came 
before  them  to  seek  relief.  It  was  her  experience  that  the  really 
deserving  poor  would  rather  die  than  enter  the  Workhouse.  This 
was  said  to  be  sentiment,  but  sentiment  meant  to  them  life  or  death, 
and  why  not  gratify  the  desire  to  remain  with  their  friends  or  relatives 
who  were  willing  to  help  them  by  giving  them  a  much  smaller  grant 
out  of  the  rates  than  would  be  required  to  support  them  in  the 
Workhouse  ?  In  the  case  of  a  respectable  woman  with  little  children, 
why  cause  her  to  give  up  her  home,  separate  her  from  her  little  ones, 
and  bring  them  up  as  paupers,  when  a  little  assistance  from  the  rates 
would  enable  her  to  rear  her  children  and  keep  them  self-reliant? 
She  thought  with  the  supervision  which  was  exercised  nowadays 
there  could  be  little  danger  in  doing  this,  and  she  urged  the 
Guardians  to  keep  this  idea  in  view.  She  could  support  the  paper, 
as  she  felt  it  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
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Mr  Irving  (Burnley)  said  he  had  never  yet  found  that  the  con- 
sideration of  the  ratepayers  lacked  a  great  amount  of  attention  at  the 
hands  of  the  Guardians.  His  experience  had  been  that  it  had  so 
much  attention  that  the  other  side  had  the  risk  of  faUing  into  ob- 
livion. In  this  case  they  approached  the  consideration  of  the  rate- 
payers' interest  from  the  right  standpoint  By  amalgamating  their 
forces  and  working  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  guard  the  interests  of 
the  poor  in  a  way  they  had  never  done  before  was  the  means  of 
getting  the  best  results  from  the  money  they  expended.  He  thought 
they  might  amalgamate  with  other  Unions  in  the  way  of  organising 
work  colonies  in  which  they  might  put  those  people  who  were 
exercising  their  minds  as  to  whether  they  liked  work  or  not.  He 
would  like  the  opportunity  of  offering  them  work,  and  if  it  was  given 
with  sufficient  persuasion  behind  they  were  likely  to  accept  iL  He 
would  remove  aged  and  infirm  people  to  a  settlement  on  the  same 
lines  as  they  had  for  the  children.  A  large  number  of  Guardians 
believed  the  best  method  of  dealing  with  the  children  was  to  get  rid 
of  them  as  soon  as  they  could,  but  of  all  their  systems  of  treating 
children  he  thought  the  best  thing  was  to  put  them  into  homes  where 
they  could  be  fitted  to  fight  the  battle  of  life. 

Mr  T.  Burke  (Liverpool)  said  Guardians  were  not  fond  of 
amalgamation  and  did  not  like  it  They  had  a  general  Tuberculosis 
Hospital  in  connection  with  the  Liverpool  Unions,  but  there  was  no 
scheme  more  unpopular  in  the  city  than  that  There  was  a  great 
deal  to  be  said  for  combination,  but  there  was  still  the  fact  that  the 
Guardians  would  not  part  with  the  little  power  they  had  got.  If  the 
city  of  Liverpool  were  formed  into  one  Union,  he  had  no  doubt  they 
would  be  able  to  effect  a  very  complete  system  of  classification.  But 
was  there  not  a  bigger  danger  ?  If  they  had  a  huge  Union  like  Liver- 
pool joined  together  for  parochial  purposes,  was  it  likely  to  have  the 
close  and  constant  supervision  they  had  in  the  smaller  Union.  He 
did  not  believe  if  they  joined  the  three  Unions  in  Liverpool  together 
they  would  find  the  individual  Guardians  to  do  the  work  they  were 
now  doing  on  the  three  Boards.  His  own  impression  was  if  com- 
bination was  to  be  done  it  must  be  by  the  Board  of  Guardians  being 
abolished  and  making  the  County  Council  the  head. 

Mr  AcKERLSY  (Wigan)  said  they  had  as  bad  a  Workhouse  as 
could  be  found  in  the  county  of  Lancashire,  The  Board  had 
decided  to  build  a  new  one,  and  were  confronted  with  the  suggestion 
to  raise  ;f  100,000  on  loan.  It  was  better,  he  considered,  to  raise 
the  suggestion  that  the  Unions  should  combine  together  to  treat 
their  poor.  He  was  sure  those  present  would  see  it  was  an  excellent 
idea,  and  they  in  Wigan  would  say  at  once,  by  all  means  do  so. 
Their  Workhouse  was  eminently  adapted  for  the  reception  of  un- 
desirable paupers,  and  they  would  be  able  in  that  respect  to  take 
the  lot,  of  course  on  the  understanding  that  other  Unions  took  those 
who  were  not  undesirable  and  treated  them. 

Mr  Jenner  Fust  said  the  Conference  had  had  an  exceedingly 
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interesting  and  suggestive  addiress  from  Mr  Cleaver,  which  was  based 
upon  laige  and  wide  views,  such  as  they  should  expect  from  a  gentle- 
man who  had  to  deal  with  the  largest  Union  in  the  kingdom.  There 
was  no  doubt  that  the  fact  of  West  Derby  being  so  large  had  given 
it  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  classifying.  The  process  was  still  going 
on,  and  would  gradually  extend  even  further  than  it  already  had.  He 
could  rather  wish  that  Mr  Cleaver  had  dealt  more  in  detail  with  his 
ideas,  giving  them  an  instance,  for  example,  of  the  sort  of  combina- 
tion he  would  suggest,  and  how  the  question  of  finance  was  to  be 
dealt  with.  The  keynote  was  that  there  should  be  voluntary  combi- 
nation amongst  the  Unions  for  classifying  the  indoor  poor.  He 
hoped  to  attain  his  end  without  interfering  with  the  area  of  the 
Unions  by  a  system  of  exchange  amongst  the  paupers  of  the  different 
Unions  concerned.  The  class  that  had  to  be  dealt  with  was 
numerous  He  agreed  that  a  scheme  of  this  kind  could  only  be 
carried  oat  by  complete  co-operation  such  as  Joint  Committees 
would  afford.  If,  then,  there  was  to  be  a  Workhouse  for  every  class, 
it  evidendy  meant  that  there  should  be  an  area  having  at  least  six  or 
eight  Workhouses  at  its  disposal.  Then  came  the  question,  what  was 
the  Joint  Committee  to  do  ?  The  idea  seemed  to  be  that  they  should 
simply  arrange  for  the  classification  .of  the  inmates  in  the  different 
Wockhouses,  leaving  the  anangement  to  be  carried  out  by  the 
Guardians  of  the  different  Unions  in  combination.  But  it  seemed 
to  him  that  a  difficulty  still  arose  from  there  being  insufficient 
accommodation  in  some  of  the  Workhouses  for  the  particular  class 
that  had  to  be  dealt  with,  and  the  question  of  additional  cost  would 
come  forward.  It  would  be  evident  that  the  Joint  Committee  would 
have  to  have  some  fund  of  its  own,  which  apparently  would  have  to 
be  raised  according  to  the  rateable  value  of  the  different  Unions  in 
combination.  The  tendency  of  the  scheme  seemed  to  be  that  the 
Joint  Committee  ultimately  would  not  only  arrange  a  system  of 
classification,  but  would  more  or  less  assume  the  control  and  manage- 
ment of  the  indoor  poor  throughout  the  area  that  was  being  dealt 
with.  They  would  even  have  Guardians  dealing  with  questions  of 
relief  paid  to  them,  paying  out  of  their  own  funds  the  whole  cost  of 
outdoor  relief  within  their  Union,  paying  the  cost  of  maintenance 
in  each  of  the  Workhouses  that  were  in  combination,  and  also  paying 
towards  the  common  fund  to  enable  the  Joint  Committee  to  provide 
whatever  additional  buildings  might  be  required.  That,  he  thought, 
was  the  tendency  of  the  scheme  Mr  Cleaver  had  sketched  out.  It 
might  be  good  or  it  might  be  bad.  Hitherto  the  policy  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  had  been  that  every  Union,  however  small, 
should  have  its  own  Workhouse.  This  was  an  obstacle  that  would 
have  to  be  overcome,  and  another  obstacle  apparently  was  the 
dislike  to  any  form  of  combination  that  existed  in  the  minds  of 
Englishmen.  It  was  clear  that  they  could  not  have  proper  classifica- 
tion in  the  small  Workhouses.  If  they  were  to  have  classification  it 
could  only  be  done  by  combination  of  some  kind  or  another,  and  he 
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should  cordially  welcome  the  appointment  of  some  Committee  of  the 
Conference  to  see  whether  some  scheme  could  not  be  brought  for- 
ward to  carry  out  an  idea  that  they  all  wished  t6  see  carried  out 
(Applause.) 

Mr  Meadows  congratulated  Mr  Cleaver  on  his  excellent  paper, 
but  thought  he  went  rather  too  far  in  regard  to  classification.  If 
the  subject  were  confined  to  imbeciles,  vagrants,  the  weak-minded, 
and  epileptics,  they  might  have  some  hope  of  carrying  it  out  He 
did  not  think  they  could  successfully  go  further  than  that  They 
would  all  have  had  the  half-yearly  estimates  before  them.  He  did 
npt  know  whether  they  would  have  noticed  it,  but  one-quarter  of  the 
money  was  for  the  poor,  and  three-quarters  for  the  County  Council. 
He  said  that  the  poor  had  a  charge  upon  them  just  as  much  as  the 
police,  the  roads,  and  education,  and  more  should  be  allowed  for  the 
poor. 

Mr  Cleaver,  replying  on  the  discussion,  said  he  wished  at  once 
to  deny  any  idea  on  his  part  that  Boards  of  Guardians  should  be 
abolished.  That  was  a  thing  he  never  thought  of.  It  was  his  wish 
to  try  and  keep  the  Unions  in  the  same  position  as  at  present,  but  to 
arrange  for  a  combination  of  classes,  so  that  small  Unions  would  be 
able  to  compete  with  larger  Uiiions.  It  was  quite  impossible  for 
small  Unions  to  make  proper  classification  with  a  very  small  rateable 
value.  He  desired  a  give-and-take  policy  between  the  whole  of  the 
Unions  in  the  country,  and  unless  the  feeling  of  jealousy  was  done 
away  with  altogether,  he  was  quite  certain  that  any  system  of  classi- 
fication was  quite  impossible.  Where  there  was  separate  adminis- 
tration, the  cost  was  largely  increased. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  an  excellent  paper  had  been 
followed  by  an  equally  excellent  and  useful  discussion.  He  thought 
the  scheme  had  in  it  great  possibilities,  and  that  it  opened  the  door 
to  a  great  many  improvements  in  the  administration  of  the  Poor 
Law.  If  the  proposals  could  be  carried  out,  he  did  not  think  they 
should  consider  too  much  the  question  of  cost  if  it  was  to  secure 
efficiency.  From  his  connection  with  a  number  of  combinations,  he 
regarded  ^hem  as  most  useful.  He  believed  if  the  proposal  were 
earned  out  it  would  be  more  efficient  and  would  save  money.  The 
sooner  they  used  their  efforts  to  get  out  of  the  Workhouse  the 
lunatics,  the  imbeciles,  and  the  epileptics,  the  better  it  would  be  for 
their  Unions.  The  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  had  for  years  dealt 
with  the  imbeciles  and  feeble-minded  in  their  various  Unions  in  a 
very  satisfactory  way,  and  they  also  dealt  with  the  aged  inmates. 
They  must  not  be  too  parochial  in  their  views.  They  all  wished  to 
keep  the  power  in  their  own  hands,  but  that  was  a  mistake.  He 
hoped  they  would  agree  to  appoint  a  Committee  to  consider  the 
question.  The  Chairman  concluded  by  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr  Cleaver,  which  was  at  once  accorded. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  matter  of  appointing  a  Committee  should 
stand  over  until  the  second  day  of  the  Conference. 
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Nbxt  Year's  Mbbtino. 

Lancaster  and  tJlverston  w^r^  proposed  as  the  venue  of  next 
year's  Conference,  and  the  former  toif  n  ,was  chosen,  the  voting  being 
Lancaster  53,  and  Ulverston  48. 


Saturday,  26th  September. 

The  second  day's  proceedings  of  the  Conference  were  opened 
on  Saturday  at  10.30,  Sir  John  T.  ,Hibbert  again  presidia^.  There 
was  a  large  attendance  of  delegates. 

The  PRSSiDBtiT  said  that  the  firtt  business  was  to  conclude  that 
whkh  was.  mentioned  on  the  previous,  day  in  connection  with  Mr 
Cleaver's  paper.  Ha  might  ,ssLy  that  in  reapect  tp  the  i^pppintment  /Of 
a  Committee  it  would  be  very  difficult,  and  invidious  to  sel^t  a  few 
names  of  people  to  consider  this  deep  question.  Although  it  might 
seem  difficult  to  have  a  Committee  representing  every  Union,  he 
thought  it  was  the  only  &ir  way  of  dealing  with  the  question^ 
.  Rev.  H.  W.  Oi^BN  (Burnley)  said  that  some  of  the  ibembera  of 
the  Committee  met  tpjgether  the  previou$  evening*  and  it  was  thought 
desirable  not  to  make  any  invidious  distinction  whatever,  for  the 
reason  that  the  very  Unions  they  desired  to  benefit  by  this  scheme 
w^re  small  Unions.  They  felt  canvitM!ed  that  the'  more  they  con- 
sidered t^  question  the  more  desirable  it  would  seem.  It  would 
be  a  method!  by  which,  the  smaller  Unions  could  be  put  on  a  level 
with  the  larger  ones,  and  they  felt  that  the  best  thing  to  do  would  be 
CO  have  a  Conference  of  one  member  from  each  Union,  together  with 
tlie  Clerks  of  the  Unions.  Therefore  he  had  pleasure  in  proposing 
that  a  meeting  be  convened  consisting  of  one  member,  together  with 
the  Clerkt  from  »ch  Union  in  the  Conference  district,  to  consider 
how  practical  effect  could  best  be  given  to  the  suggestions  contained 
in  Mt  Cleaver's  paper,  the  Clerks  present  not  to  have  the  pOwer  of 
voting. 

Mr  Thomas  Burke  ^Liverpool  Select  Vestry)  seconded  the 
resolution,  which  was  earned  unanimously,  and  it  was  qnderstood 
that  Mr  Hittger  would  take  the  responsibility  of  calling  die  Com- 
mittee together,  t 

The  following  were  then  appointed  members  of  the  Centml 
Committee  of  Poor  Law  Conferences : — Dr  Rhodes  (Manchester), 
Rev.  Canon  Hignett  (Bucklow),  and  Mr  H.  J.  Hagget, 

Mr  H.  L  Cooper  then  read  thd  following  paper  >^ 


1 1 
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THE  WORKING  OF  THE  POOR  LAW  ACTS 
op  1889  and  1899  (est>ecially  tn  regard  to  the 
Parents'  Responsibility  for  Maintenance). 

By  Mh  H.  I.  COOPER, 


Many  able  papers  have  been  written  and  fruitful  dis- 
cussij@ins  takqn  place  at  various  Poor  Law  Conferences 
throt^hout  the  country  upon  the  all*important  ques- 
tion of  Podr  Law  children,  and  after  great  labour  and 
mudh  perseverance  to  obtain  legislation  to  enable 
Quardians  to  take  control  of  children  deserted  by, their 
parents^  -Boards  of  Guardians  welcomed  the  powers 
conferred  upon  them  by  die  Poor  Law  Act  of  1889,  but 
as  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating,  so  ek- 
perience  soon  proved  that  although  this  enactment  had 
placed  it  within  the  pow^er  of  Boards  of  Guardians  to 
remedy  many  evils,  it  had  not  had  a  suflliciently  far* 
reaching  effect,  and  did  not  embrace  classes  of  children 
whom  it  was  necessary  to  remove  from  the  influence  of 
undesirable  parents  and  the  evil  associations  with  which 
they  were  surrounded,  and,  although  its  provisions  were 
extended  by  the  Act  passed  ten  years  later  so  as  to 
enable  Boards  of  Guardians  to  take  under  control  for 
the  following  reasons  children  maintained  by  them, 
viz.: — :  ' 

I.  Deserted  by  parent ; 

II.  Unfitness  of  parent  to  have  control  throug^h 
mental  deficiency,  vicious  habits,  or  mode  of  life  ; 

III.  Owing  to  parent  being  under  sentence  of 
penal  servitude  or  detained  under  the  Inebriates  Act, 
1898; 

IV.  Owing  to  parent  having  been  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  in  respect  of  an  offence  against  any  of 
his  or  her  children ; 

V.  The  parent  being  permanently  bedridden  or 
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disabled  and  an  inmate  of  the  Workhouse  and 
consenting  thereto ; 

VI.  Orphans; 

and  increased  the  ^e  for  control  of  boys  to  that 
aUo!wed  ia  the  former  Act  for  girls,  namely,  eigl^teen 
years,  there  still  appears  some  room  for  ^pendmem;, 
and  it  is  for  this  Conference  to  take  the  initiative  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  further  powers  ijf  it  is  agreed 
that  in  the  working  of  the  Acts  it  nas  been  found  to  be 
necessary. 

How  THE  Acts  have  Worked' 
In  Regard  to  Control. 

Since  the  Act  of  1889  it  has  been  interesting  to 
observe  how,  in  cases  of  deserted  children,  the  love  of 
the  parent  for  his  or  her  offspring  manifests  itself  at  the 
"  working  age,"  and  is  shown  by  a  desire  to  recover  it 
after  it  has  probably  been .  maintaineil  at  the  exper^? 
of  the  Union  fund  for  years.  Many  such  applications 
have  been  made  to  the  Workhouse  Visiting  Ojnimittee 
of  my  Board. 

In  the  year  189!  the  Guardians  of  the  Bolton 
Union  had  taken  control  of  137  deserted  children, 
many  of  whom  were  found  places  of  service,  adopted 
by  respectable  householders,  or  boarded  out,  but  great 
difficulty  was -experienced  tlirough  the  interference  of 
parents  who,  immediately  a  child  was  comfortably 
settled,  made  it  their  business  to  find  out  the  where- 
abouts and  harass  the  foster-parents,  and  in  some  case^ 
take  th^  child  away,  ultimately  returning  with  it  to  the 
Workhouse.  To  such  an  extent  was  this  carried  on^ 
that  proceedings  were  commenced  against  the  father 
of  a  girl  so  placed  for  abduction  under  thei  **  Offences 
against  the  Person  Act,  1861 /'but  on  taking  counsels 
opiaton  we  were  advised  that,  the  statute  did  not  apply; 
A  letter  was  consequently  addressed  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  pointing  out  the  necessity  of  penb} 
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consequences  attaching  to  parents  or  others  interfering 
with  children  placed  under  control. 

Since  the  Extended  Act  in  which  a  penalty  for 
interference  has  been  wisely  inserted  (Section  2)  we 
have  had  no  trouble  under  tnis  head/ 

That  the  Acts  have  been  appreciated  in  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  27  Boards  in 
Lancashire  out  of  a  total  of  30,  and  all  the  Boards  of 
Guardians  in  Cheshire,  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
prdvisions,  the  total  number  of  children  taken  under 
control  under  the  Act  of  1889  being,  in  Lancashire 
65s,  and  in  Cheshire  125,  and  under  the  Act  of  1899 
classified  under  the  various  sub-sections  of  Section  I. 
as  follows : — 


LAncashire. 

Chohke. 

I. 

Deserted  by  parent       -        .        .        - 

304 

3« 

IL 

Unfitness  of  parent  to  have  control 
through    omental   deficieficy^  .  vicious 

habits,  or  mode  of  life       - 

199 

25 

III. 

Owing  to  parent  being  under  sentence 
of  penal  servitude  or  detained  tinder 

; 

the  Inebtmtes  Act,  189S  -     .  - 

4. 

3 

IV. 

Owing  to  parent  having  been  sentenced 
to    imprisonment   in    respect  of  an 
offenoe  against  any  of  his  or  her 

I 

I 

children         -            -            - 

191 ' 

.       29 

v. 

The  parent  being  permanently  bedrid- 
den or  disabled  and  an  inmate  of  the 

Workhouse  and  consenting  thereto    - 

13 

— 

VI. 

Orphans      -       .*        •                -   .    - 

'$9 

" 

Totals        -        .  680  117 

Time  alone  will  show  the  real  benefits  to  the  country 
at  large  of  the  {wovisions  of  these  Acts,  but  briefly 
summarised  they  immediately  include^'*-* 

The  prevention  of  interference  with  children  placed 
out  at  service  or  boarded  out. 

Suitable  places  of  service  and  foster -^parents  can 
more  easily  be  found  for  them,  because  of  the  certainty 
that  children  will  be  allowed  Do  remain  wher^  they  are 
placed. 
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The  fact  that  desertion  may  mean  entire  los^  of  a 
child  often  acts  as  a  deterrent  to  the  most  heartless  of 
parents. 

The  roaming  parent  once  coming  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  Poor  Law  may  now  be  stopped  from 
dragging  his  child  from  town  to  town  and  making  use 
of  it  for  purposes  of  begging. 

Children  may  be  rescued  from  the  cruel  hardships 
to  which  they  are  subjected  by  drunken  parents. 

It  is  not  mere  sentiment  but  the  result  of  observa- 
tion which  leads  me  to  conclude  that  many  of  the 
children  in  the  numbers  I  have  given  have  been 
snatched  from  a  life  of  immorality  and  crime  with  its 
consequent  results. 

From  returns  which  I  have  received,  it  appears 
that  in  only  one  case  has  the  resolution  of  Boards  of 
Guardians  been  determined  by  a  Court  of  Summary 
Jurisdiction  under  Sub-Section  2  of  Section  I.  of  the 
Act  of  1899. 

The  number  of  children  boarded  out  within  the 
Unions  to  which  they  are  chargeable  and  to  whom 
the  Acts  for  control  have  been  or  may  be  applied  in 
Lancashire  is  465,  and  in  Cheshire  194,  and  beyond 
the  limits  to  which  they  are  chargeable  in  Lancashire 
is  38,  in  Cheshire  none. 

Although  there  is  not»  that  I  am  aware  of,  any 
decision  of  the  High  Courts,  it  is  argued  that  Boards  of 
Guardians  have  no  right  of  appeal  to  Quarter  Sessions 
against  an  order  of  a  Court  of  Summary  Jurisdictiod 
determining  or  varying  the  resolution  of  the  Guardians  ; 
and  in  the  one  case  given  in  the  foregoing:  statistics 
where  the  resolution  was  determined,  two  Justices  of  the 
Borough  Petty  Sessions  Court  decided  "  that  it  was  for 
the  benefit  of  the  child  (an  illegitimate  one)  that  it  should 
be  permanently  under  the  control  of  its  mother/'  who 
had  just  completed  her  term  of  three  months'  imprison- 
ment for  alinost  starving  it  to  death,  and  in  the  face  of 
th^  evidence  of  the  police  •  surgeon  and  the  medical 
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officer  of  the  Workhouse  that  it  required  hospital  care, 
otie  of  the  two  magistrates  who  were  the  majority 
remarking  that  he  "did  not  see  why  the  ratepayers 
should  keep  the  child  when  the  mother  was  able  to  do 
so."  This  is  a  case,  I  think,  where  the  Act  requires 
amending,  and  provision  making  for  appeal. 

In  Regard  to  Parents*  Responsibility  for 
Maintenance. 

In  Lancashire  13  and  in  Cheshire  7  parents  of 
children  taken  under  control  are  contributing  to  the 
cost  of  their  maintenance.  The  question  of  the  con* 
tributions  by  parents  is  one  which  is  surrounded  by 
difficulties  on  all  sides.  The  liability  of  parents  to 
contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  their  children  is  saved 
by  Sub-Section  5  of  Secticm  L  of  the  Act  of  1889,  but 
this  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements.  It 
would  appear  that  this  saving  clause  can  only  be  made 
applicable  in  cases  where — 

(a.)  Parents  who  have  deserted  their  children  return 
or  are  arrested. 

(6.)  Parents  from  whom  the  control  of  their  children 
has  been  taken  on  account  of  vicious  habits  or  mode 
of  life  (probably  the  worst  class  of  cases  Boards  of 
Guardians  have  to  deal  with). 

(c.)  Parents  released  from  prison. 

Of  course  it  may  be  assumed  that  in  all  cas^  of 
desertion  a  warrant  under  the  Vagrant  Act  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  police  for  the  arrest  of  the  offenders,  and 
when  found,  they  are  either  sent  to  prison  or  given  an 
opportunity  of  mending  their  ways.  If  sent  to  prison, 
nothing  can  be  got  from  them  until  they  have  had  time 
to  look  for  work  after  release;  bat  with  regard  to 
parents  who  are  deprived  of  their  children  by  reason 
of  their  vicious  habits  or  mode  of  life,  the  proceedings  at 
present  authorised  are  chiefly  those  under  the  statute  43 
Eliz.,  chap.  2,  sec.  7,  and  tnere  is  no  penalty  now  im- 
posed for  non-oompliance  of  an  order  hiade  uiider  that 
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section.  The  neglect  to  make  the  payments  ordered 
is  now  no  longer  a  criminal  offence,  neither  can  such 
order  be  enforced  by  imprisonment  in  default  of  disr 
tress,  unless  it  be  proved  that  the  person  in  default  has^ 
since  the  date  of  the  order^  had  tne  means  with  which 
to  pay.  The  class  of  parents  to  which  I  am  nqw 
referring  generally  are  without  goods  upon  which  to 
levy  a  distress^  and  as  they  have  no  regular  employ- 
ment it  is  impossible  to  prove  that  they  have  had 
the  means  with  which  to 'pay;  but  it  appears  to  me 
that  it  is  only  reasonable  that  the  mode  of  recovering 
money  due  under  an  order  of  affiliation,  that  is,  by  the 
issue  of  a  warrant  to.  apprehend  in  the  first  instance, 
and  in  case  of  tjhe  defendant  failing  to  pay  and  not 
having  sufficient  gbods  on  which  to  levy  a  distress* 
then  by  imprisonment,  not  exceeding  three  months 
accordmg  to  the  amount  owing,  pursuant  to  the  scale 
of  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Act  of  1879,  should  be 
made  tq  apply  to  these  parents.  This  mode  of  en- 
forcing an  order  is  also  nuide  applicable  in  the  Matri- 
monial Causes  Act,  1878,  and  in  cases  where  a  woman 
has  obtained  a  maintenance  order  against  her  husband 
after  desertion  under  the  "  Married  Women's  (Maih- 
tenance  in  Case  of  Desertion)  Act,  1886,"  and  again  in 
the  Summary  Jurisdiction  (Married  Women)  Act,  1895, 
and  might  with  advantage  be  extended  to  orders  made 
upon  parents  who  are  unfit  to  have  the  control  of  their 
children. 

If  within  a  limited  time  parents  fail  to  obtain  em^ 
ployment,  they  might  be  given  the  outdoor  labour  test 
or  sent  to  a  farm  colony  in  cases  where  a  Board  of 
Guardians  have  reason  to  suspect  that  there  is  no  real 
attempt  to  get  work. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr  Mbadows  (Bucklow)  observed  that  they  were  very  much 
indebted  to  the  Clerks  of  the  various  Unions,  and  he  did  not  se^ 
why  they  should  be  kept  in  the  background  Refeiring  to  the  paper 
of  Mr,Cooi3er,  he  said  that  be  could  fiiUy  bear  bim  out.in  regard  to 
th^  affection  that  parents  evinced  to  their  children  when  they  were 
able  to  work  for  their  living.  In  his  Union  they  had  had'  chitdren 
until  tbey  were  ready  id  place  out  for  service,  and  directly  ihey  were 
got  to  service  the*  parental  afifectioin  s|)rang  up^  Therefore  he  could 
clearly  bear  Mr  Cooper  out  in  that-  regpciet  He  hoped  that  the 
paper,  would  lead  to  a  valuable  discussion,  although  be  did  not  him- 
self' feel  qualiiied  to  discuss  the  subject. 

Mrs/SALB  (Manchester)  observed  that  she  was  nbtin  fovourof 
the  emigration  of  diildren.  She  did  not  care  for  it,  for  the  simple 
reason  .that  it.  took  away  from  the  country  the  beat  children  and  left 
at.l^on^e  the  worst  and  the  most  feeble. 

Mr  Shippobottom  (Kearsley)  said  that  all  must  agree  that  the 
ciBLre  of  the  children  was  a  matter  of  the  greatest  moment  One 
portion  of  the  pkper  gave  hiformatibn  as  regatded  the  number  of 
children  who  had  been  deserted  through  one.  cause  or  apodker,  and 
i^  Iras  rather  startling  to  find  that  practical^  three^uarters  of  the 
children  in  Lancashiife  and  Cheshire  Unions  were  mostly  there 
through  the  desertion,  immorality,  or  wrong-doing  of  the  parents. 
That  was  a  fact  that  wanted  bringing  home.  He  did  not,  however, 
hink  that  the  desertion  of  children  was  on  the  incsease,  but  there 
could  be  no  question  that  the  persons  vho  were  'responsible  for 
bringing  children  into  the  world  should  be  made  to  keep  them.  In  a 
large  number  of  cases  the  parents  could  keep  them  if  they  liked,  but 
they  seemed  to  be  troubled  with  a  dislike  for  work,  lliey  wanted 
the  comforts  of  home,  tmt  not  the  responsibilities.  Wlien  the 
responsibility  accumulated  they  left  their  widows  and  children  to 
t^e  mercy  of  any  one.  They  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  do  Uiis  sort 
of  thing  with  impunity.  The  fact  wanted  bringing  home  to  parents 
of  this  class  that  they  must  maintain  their  own  children  if  they  were 
aMe  to  do  so.  If  they  were  not  able,  the  parochial  authorities  were 
willing  to  keep,  themj  but  they  would  not  tolerate  any  longer  than 
they  could  help, ,  or  any  more  than  they  could  help,  that  tbese 
people  should  come  when  they  liked,  should  take  what  they 
liked,  and  should  at  the  same  time  expect  their  children  to  be 
well  cared  for.  He  wished  to  submit  to  the  Conference  the 
following  resolution: — *'That  the  Local  Ck>vemment  Board  be 
urged  to  promote  legislation  for  ^ving  Boards  of  Guardians 
further  powers  in  the  following  directions,  namely,  power  of 
appeal  to  quarter  sessions  against  the  order  of  a  petty  sessions  court 
in  such  cases  as  are  referred  to  in  Mr  Cooper's  paper,  and  for  the 
enforcement  of  orders  for  maintenance  as  under  the  Married  Women's 
(in  Case  of  Desertion)  Act"    As  to  the  power  of  appeal,  added  the 
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speaker,  there  were  magistrates  and  magistrates,  but  he  thought 
that  the  action  of  Guardians  should  not  be  dependent  on  the 
whim  of  magistrates. 

Mr  Greenwood  (Blackburn)  seconded  the  proposition,  and 
remarked  that  a  great  and  good  work  would  be  accomplished  if  they 
could  get  children  away  from  the  Workhouse  and  its  taint.  The 
question  was  a  difficult  one  to  tackle^  and  formed  one  of  the  most 
crucial  tests  they  had  to  deal  with. 

Mr  MooRSOM  (Inspector  of  the  Local  Government  Board)  said 
he  hoped  that  the  resolution  would  be  so  framed  that  the  vagrant 
children  should  not  be  omitted.  He  wished  to  thank  the  reader  of 
the  paper  for  bringing  forward  a  matter  which  he  believed  was  of 
great  importance ;  it  was  of  the  very  first  importance  in  the  conduct 
of  the  Poor  Law.  He  had  lately  known  of  cases  that  had  brought 
the  matter  of  vagrant  children  before  him  more  painfully  than  he  had 
felt  it  in  former  years.  The  very  iisict  of  bringing  up  a  child  to  a  life 
of  vagrancy  should  in  future  be  sufficient  to  warrant  the  Guardians  in 
adopting  that  child.  This  was  a  very  vital  question.  His  impression 
was  that  the  regard  of  parents  for  their  children  was  diminishing  in 
this  country  amongst  the  class  whom  they  as  Guardians  were 
acquainted  with.  Many  of  them  seemed  to  hold  the.  notion  that  a 
parent  had  many  rights  but  no  duties,  and  the  old  law  seemed  rather 
to  tkke  the  same  view.  Fortunately  the  law  seemed  to  have  improved 
latterly.  When  a  child  had  been  separated  in  this  way  from  its 
parents,  it  should  never  be  allowed  to  come  into  commonkation  with 
them  until  it  was  of  a  sufficient  age  not  to  be  controlled  by  the  old 
influences.  He  felt  somewhat  keenly  with  regard  to  emigration.  We 
were  left  with  the  decrepit,  the  imbeciles,  the  qpileptic,  and  all  the 
people  who  were  useless  to  the  nation,  whilst  the  best,  the  finest,  and 
those  who  by  their  inventive  power  and  energy  might  help  us  in  our 
competition  with  foreign  nations  were  sent  to  other  lands*  At  the 
same  time  he  wa&  told  by  persons  of  experience  that  it  was  a  fatal 
mistake  when  a  child  had  been  rescued  from  vicious  influences  to  let 
it  again  come  in  touch  with  those  influences.  In  his  opinion  Guav- 
dians  should  send  the  children  where  they  would  be  free  from  the 
evil  influences  of  parents  and  the  friends  of  parents. 

It  was  agreed  to  add  to  the  resolution  the  words,  ''And  for 
rescuing  and  dealing  with  the  children  of  habitual  vagrants." 

Miss  Mason  (Inspector  of  the  Local  Govemn^ent  Board)  re- 
marked that  she  was  very  glad  to  hear  that  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
they  were  setting  such  a  good  example  to  the  rest  of  the  country  by 
adopting  so  many  of  these  children.  She  very  much  wished  that  the 
examine  would  be  followed  more  commonly  all  over  the  country. 
There  was  another  thing  in  regard  to  which  she  very  much  wished 
Guardians  would  be  more  stringent — that  was,  once  they  had  adopted 
children,  they  must  not  let  their  hearts  be  moved  by  pitiful  tales,  in 
order  that  the  children  should  be  allowed  to  go  back.  It  was  not 
only  a  matter  of  the  parents  themselves  who  had  deserted  their 
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children,  but  they  often  had  undesirable  relations  who  suddenly 
developed  an  affection  for  them  when  they  reached  a  w<Kking  age. 
In  conclusion,  Miss  Mason  uiged  that  in  no  case  should  the  Guar- 
dians give  up  their  control  over  children  placed  in  the  care  of  foster- 
parents. 

Mr  Bradley  (Liverpool  Select  Vestry)  remarked  that  interest  in 
the  particular  matter  introduced  by  Mr  Cooper  must  be  his  excuse 
for  addressing  the  delegates  on  that  his  first  visit  to  the  Conference. 
He  felt  that  his  knowledge  of  several  cases  might  be  peiiiaps  the 
means  of  influencing  a  vote  in  favour  of  the  passing  of  the  resolution. 
In  one  particular  case  that  came  under  his  observation  a  child  had 
been  found  an  excellent  situation.  She  retained  that  situation  for 
about  twelve  months,  when,  unfortunately,  the  mother  realised  that 
the  child  was  in  a  position  to  earn  money,  which  would  be  for  her 
(the  mother's)  benefit.  This  person  was  engaged  in  laundry  work, 
and  wrote  letters  urging  the  child  to  leave  her  good  situation  in 
order  that  she  might  earn  more  money  at  the  laundry.  As  regarded 
the  paper,  it  seemed  to  him  mther  too  drastic  in  its  provisions  as  to 
sending  parents  to  prison  when  perhaps  they  could  not  afford  to  pay. 

Mr  Shaw  (Le^)  said  that  he  had  been  very  much  inter- 
ested in  the  paper.  The  Board  with  which  he  was  connected 
never  brought  a  case  before  the  magistrates  if  the  relatives  evinced  a 
disposition  to  repay  the  cost  of  maintenance,  providing  that  they 
were  able  to  do  so. 

Mr  Leach  (Rochdale)  observed  that  it  was  quite  true  that  the 
Society  for  Ptevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  had  cases  where  appli- 
cation was  made  to  the  justices  to  hand  cluldren  over  to  some  respon- 
sible authority,  but  such  cases  were  very  few  in  comparison  widi  the 
great  number  that  the  Society  had  to  deal  with  in  r^ard  to  parents 
who  were  charged  with  cruelty  to  their  children.  There  were  in  this 
country  over  200,000  children  chargeable  to  the  poor  rates,  but  in 
only  a  few  cases  would  it  be  found  expedient  for  the  Guardians  to 
assume  control.  He  thought  that  Mr  Cooper's  paper  had  pointed  out 
several  defects  in  the  Acts  that  had  been  passed.  In  his  opinion 
there  should  be  some  power  of  appeal  against  the  decision  of  justices 
setting  aside  the  resolution  of  a  Board  of  Guardians  which  might 
number  forty  members  and  include  several  magistrates. 

Mr  G.  RooKB  (Manchester)  deemed  it  needful  to  say  a  word  for 
the  justices.  His  experience  was  that  they  were  anxious  to  help  the 
Guardians.    Certainly  there  was  no  need  to  lecture  them  at  present. 

Mrs  ScHUTT  (Salford)  contended  that  something  more  should  be 
done  to  prevent  children  from  becoming  vagrants.  It  was  a  pitiful 
matter  that  children  should  be  washed  and  fed  and  lodged  for  a  night 
at  the  public  expense  and  then  be  led  off  again  to  the  surroundings 
of  a  tramp's  life. 

Mr  D.  D.  Irving  (Burnley)  desired  to  emphasise  the  utilitarian 
rather  than  the  punishment  side  of  the  question.  In  his  opinion  the 
Guardians  should  seek  to  provide  men  with  the  opportunity  of 
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working.  All  men  had  not  that  opportunity,  or  there  would  not 
be  60,000  children  in  London  going  to  school  without  breakfast. 
While  such  was  the  case,  the  adoption  of  children  by  the  Guardians 
was  no  remedy.  He  would  like  the  Boards  of  Guardians  to  have 
more  power  to  oiganise  a  labour  colony,  so  that  they  could  offer  an 
opportunity  to  work  if  men  wanted  it,  and  could  apply  compulsion  to 
those  who  had  no  wish  to  work. 

Mr  J.  Sykes  (Manchester)  thought  they  had  never  yet  really  hit 
upon  the  true  cause  of  so  much  pauperism.  In  order  to  prove  his 
contention  more  clearly  he  could  illustrate  it  from  his  own  experience. 
He  was  bom  in  the  Stockport  Workhouse,  and  it  was  no  disgrace 
and  no  shame.  (Applause.)  His  father  was  a  terrible  drunkard, 
and  that  was  the  cause.  The  cause  of  so  much  pauperism  was 
drink.  If  they  could  succeed  in  removing  that,  one  of  the  greatest 
evils  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  then  they  would  reduce  pauperism  to 
a  very  great  extent. 

The  Chairman  said  that  before  putting  the  resolution,  he  wished 
to  thank  Mr  Cooper  for  a  paper  that  had  given  rise  to  such  a  very 
interesting  discussion.  With  respect  to  the  supposed  attack  upon 
justices,  he  was  himself  a  magistrate  of  forty  years'  standing. 
Justices  were  not  perfect  any  more  than  Poor  Law  Guardians — 
(laughter)— and  having  that  view,  he  did  not  in  the  least  object  to 
appeals  such  as  had  been  suggested. 

The  resolution  was  then  unanimously  carried. 

Dr  Rhodes  said  the  Conference  had  been  a  most  successful  one, 
and  he  thought  its  success  was  largely  due  to  the  Chairman. 
He  was  only  expressing  the  feelings  of  every  member  of  the 
Conference  in  saying  how  glad  they  were  to  see  Sir  John  Hibbert 
in  such  good  health  and  strength.  He  hoped  that  for  many  years 
Sir  John  would  be  able  to  preside  over  them. 

Rev.  H.  W.  Green  remarked  that  he  could  scarcely  imagine 
a  Conference  of  the  North- Western  District  taking  place  without  the 
presence  of  Sir  John  Hibbert.  They  always  dwelt  upon  his  words 
and  took  them  into  serious  consideration.  The  Conference  owed 
him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  way  in  which  he  conducted  their 
meetings,  and  the  deep  interest  he  took  in  Poor  Law  affairs. 

A  resolution  of  thanks  to  Sir  John  was  then  passed  unanimously 
and  with  applause. 

The  President  having  briefly  acknowledged  the  compliment, 
proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr  Hagger,  the  Conference  Clerk. 
He  was  sure  that  a  great  deal  of  the  success  of  the  Conference  depended 
upon  the  way  in  which  the  arrangements  were  made,  and  they  were 
fortunate  indeed  in  having' such  a  Secretary.  He  trusted  that  Mr 
Hagger  would  long  be  spared  to  assist  them  in  their  work.   (Applause.) 

Mr  RooKE  (Manchester)  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was 
carried  with  enthusiasm. 

Mr  Hagger  having  replied  in  a  few  suitable  words,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Conference  were  closed. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS 

OF  THE 

Eleventh  Annual  Poor  Law  Conference  for  the 
South  -  Western  District,  comprising  the 
Counties  of  Wilts,  Dorset,  Somerset,  Devon, 
AND  Cornwall,  held  in  the  Guildhall, 
Exeter,  on  the  6th  and  7th  October   1903. 


President — Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Acland,   Bart. 


The  following  Unions  were  represented  at  the  Conference  :— 


Cornwall. 
Bodmin— 
Svmons,  H.  (Chairman). 
Wills,  Miss  E.  H.   * 
Martyn,  W. 
Pethybridge,  J.  (Qerk). 


Camblpord— 
Roe,  Rev.  R. 
Venning,  J.  (Vice-Chairman). 


ev.  R.  T.  (Chairman), 
nning,  T.  (Vic 
Strout,  W. 


Launcbston— 
Treleaven,  Mrs. 
Oag,J. 
Nanns,  Rev.  Canon. 

LlSKBAlD— 

Osborne,  T. 
Isaac,  J.  Clark. 

Rbdruth^ 
Beauchamp,  E.  B.  (Chairman). 

St  Germans— 
Vosper,  T.  (Vice-Chairman). 
Oliver,  R. 


Stratton— 
Smith,  C.  Durham. 
Smceth,  J.  J. 

Devon; 
Barnstaple— 
Davie,  G.  C.  (Chairman). 
Norman,  G.  (Vice-Chairman). 

BiDBFORD— 

Dimond-Churchward,     Rev.     Preb. 

(Chairman). 
Duncan,  A.  J. 
Colwill,  Mrs. 
Duiant,  M.  J.  (Clerk). 

Crrditon— 

Densham,  R.  (Chairman). 
Shelley,  Sir  J.,  Bart. 
Norrish,  D.  M. 

East  Stonbhousb  (Parish)— 
Wills,  J.  C.  (Chairman) 
Barnes,  W. 
Waterfield,  Dr  W.  H. 
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Unions  represented  at  the  Conference— r^ff/fVrMA/. 

TORRINGTON — 


ExKTBR  (Parish)— 
Parkhouse,  W.  (Governor). 
Hobson,     Rev.     Canon      (Deputy- 
Governor). 
Kelland,  P. 

HOLSWORTHY— 
Yeo.  M. 
Kivell,  T. 

HONITON— 

Marker,  R.  (Chairman). 
Buchanan,  D.  W.  R. 
Kcnnet-Were,  T.  P. 
Hellier,  E.  W.  (Clerk). 

Newton  Abbot — 
Murrin,  A.  J. 
Heath,  W.  H. 
Foster,  E.  A. 
Manlove,  Miss. 

Orbhampton— 
Whipham,  A.  G.  (Chairman). 
Essery,  J.  (Vice-Chairman). 
Worthington,  Rev.  J. 

Plympton  St  Mary— 
MacAndrew,  T.  J.  (Chairman). 
Bewes,  Mrs  Geal. 


Plymouth— 
White,  Thos. 
Argall,  J.  S. 

Glutton— 
Kemble,  C.  A.  (Chairman). 
Dury,  J.  Sumner  (Qerk), 

St  Thomas— 
Buckingham, 
Heam,  Mrs. 
Tucker,  Jas. 
Trick,  W.  B. 

Rev.  F.  F. 
(Clerk). 

(Chairman). 

DULVKRTON— 

Evans,  D.  (Chairman). 

Phim'psJ  W.  G. 

Barrow,  R.  Sowton  (Clerk). 

South  Molton— 
Mortimer,  J.  (Chairman). 
Buckingham,  A.  (Vice-(I!hainnan). 

Tavistock— 
Bryant,  Rev.  F,  J.,  D.D. 
Braund,  J. 

TlYRRTON— 

Llewellyn,  W.  J.  (Chairman). 
Fowler,  Rev.  J. 
Fisher,  Mrs. 
Crocker,  Mrs. 


Moore- Stevens,  R.  A.  (Chairman). 
Lcverton,  W. 
Griffin,  W.  H. 


Dorset. 

Beaminstbr- 
Williams,  Rev.  F.  (Chairman). 
Leigh,  R.  (Clerk). 

Blandpord— 
Salmon,  Rev.  F. 
Corseni,  J. 

Bridport— 
Colfos,  Misi  Alice. 


SOMBRSBT. 

Bridgwater — 
Hurman,  Mrs. 

Chard— 
Beviss,  W.  Salter  (ChaimMui). 
Hclliar,  W. 
Ross,  F.  G.  (Clerk). 


Shepton  Mallet — 
Guyon,  Rev.  H.  C. 

Taunton— 
Skinner,  A.  C.  (Chairman). 
Musgrave,  J, 
Sibey,  J.  P. 
Dawe,  W.  F.  B.  (Qerk). 

Wellington — 

Broadmead,  Rev.  P.  P.  (Chairman). 

Clarke.  Rev.  W.  W. 

Fox,  Chas.  H. 

Price,  W.  Sydney  (Qcrk). 


Subjects  Discussed. 
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Yeovil— 

Devizes— 

Trask,  C.  (Chairman). 

Ferris,  T.  W. 

Hunt,  Mrs  W.  A. 

Triese,  W. 

Sheppard,  0.  (Clerk). 

Wilts. 

Mere— 

Chippbnham— 

Standerwick,  T. 

Coventry,  The  Lady  Muriel. 

Lush,  J. 

Fuller,  Mrs. 

Warminster — 

Cricklade  and  WoorroN  Bassett— 

Morgan,  W.  F. 

Price,  W.  S. 

Pelly,  Blanche,  Lady. 

The  following  did  not  appoint  Delegates,  but  were  represented  by  Guardians 
who  came  as  visitors,  viz. : — 


AXBRIDGE  — Mrs    H.    H.     Wills.         Long    Ashton  — Miss   Joan    Fry. 
Salisbury— W.  M.  Hammick  (Vice-Chairroan). 


OTHER 

Mason,  Miss,  L.G.B. 

Thomas,  H.  Preston,  L.G.B. 

Fleming,  Baldwyn,  L.G.B. 

Marsland,  Miss  (Secretary,  Torquay 
CO.S.) 

Townsend,  Miss  Pauline  (National  As- 
sociation for  the  Feeble-minded). 

Whidbome,  Miss  A.  M. 

Gegg,  Rev.  F.  W. 

Cowie,  Mrs  H. 

Pethybridge,  Mrs. 

Fry,  Miss  Norah. 

Munro,  H.  J. 

Campfield,  J. 

Sillifant,  A.  O. 

Sillifant,  Mrs. 

Secretan,  Rev.  W.  W. 

Secretan,  Mrs. 


VISITORS. 
Brealy,  R. 
Montgomery,  Miss. 
Headridge,  Miss. 
Geare,  Miss  £. 
Cunningham,  Mrs  W.  A. 
Hunt,  W.  A. 
Phear,  Miss. 

Grove,  Miss.  « 

Morgan,   Mrs  (representing  Messrs 

Willey&Co.) 
Fox,  Rev.  J.  C. 
Fox,  Mrs  J.  C. 
Howell,  Mrs  Ferrers. 
Dymond,  A.  H. 
Binney,  Rev.  J.  Erskine. 
Chorley,  Mrs. 
Edgell,  Col.  Wyatt. 
Heywood,  Mrs. 


The  following  Unions  were  not  represented  at  the  Conference : — 
Cornwall.— St  Austell,  St  Colurob  Major,  Falmouth,  Helston,  Penzance, 
Truro, 

Devon. — ^Axminster,  Devonport  (Parish),  Kingsbridge,  Totnes, 
Dorset. — Cerne,   Dorchester,    Poole,  Shaftesbury,  Sherborne,  Sturminster, 
Wareham  and  Purbeck,  Weymouth,  Wimborne  and  Cranborne. 

Somerset.— Bath,  Frome,  Keynsham,  Langport,  Wells,  Williton,  Win- 
canton. 

Wilts. — Amesbury,  Bradford-on-Avon,  Calne,  Malmesbury,  Marlborough, 
Pewsey,  Swindon  and  Highworth,  Tisbury,  Trowbridge  and  Melksham,  West- 
bory  and  Whorwellsdown,  Wilton. 


SUBJECTS  DISCUSSED. 

Pauper  Nursing.  By  Rev.  F.  F.  Buckingham,  Chairmany  St 
Thoma^s  Union  -.--.-•- 

The  Treatment  of  Pauper  Imbecile  Children.  By  Rt.  Hon 
Sir  Edward  Fry,  Chairfnan  of  Quarter  Sessions  for  Somerset 

Procedure  at  Meetings  of  Boards  of  Guardians.  By 
Mr  H.  Preston-Thomas,  Local  Government  Board  Inspector 
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Tuesday,  6th  October. 

Right  Worshipful  the  Mayor  of  Exeter  (Alderman  C.  E.  Rowc) 
said  that  he  had  great  pleasure  in  extending  to  the  delegates  a  hearty 
weloome  to  the  city  of  Exeter,  and  that  he  trusted  that  tiicir  delibera- 
tions would  be  both  pleasant  and  profitable.  He  was  glad  to  see  their 
distinguished  President,  Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Acland,  among  them,  and 
he  would  now  invite  him  to  take  the  chair.     (Cheers.) 

Sir  Thomas  Acland,  who  received  an  enthusiastic  welcome, 
said — I  must  first  of  all  express  our  obligation  to  the  Mayor  and 
Corporation  of  Exeter  for  their  kindness  in  allowing  the  Conference 
to  be  held  in  this  beautiful  Guildhall,  and  to  His  Worship  the 
Mayor  for  his  kindness  in  opening  the  proceedings.  (Cheers.) 
Turning  to  Poor  Law  matters,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  a  matter  of 
congratulation  that  (as  I  am  informed  by  Mr  Preston-Thomas)  the 
South-Western  District  has  during  the  present  year  in  each  month 
shown  a  diminution  of  pauperism  as  compared  with  last  year. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  so  pleasant  to  hear  that  this  is  not  the  case  in 
any  other  of  the  ten  divisions  of  the  country.  The  figures  are  as 
follows : — 

No.  of       Rate  of  Panperism    Cost  of  Outdoor 
Paupers.  per  Thousand.  Relief. 

1897       ■       -     52,814  41  j^2i8,oi4 

1903       -       -     441030  34  196,3" 


Reduction    -      8,784  7  £^^^703 

But  the  average  grant  to  each  pauper  relieved  has  considerably 
increased.  This  saving  of  ^21,703  a  year  is  shared  by  the  counties 
of  Cornwall,  Devon,  and  Somerset.  I  am  glad  to  be  informed  that 
in  this  city  there  has  been  a  remarkable  diminution  in  outdoor 
pauperism  consequent  on  the  stricter  administration  of  late  years, 
and  that  the  same  result  has  also  occurred  in  the  Union  of 
Wincanton.  I  am  sure  that  these  facts  are  matter  for  congratulation, 
because  the  diminution  of  outdoor  pauperism  must  indicate  increased 
self-reliance  and  to  some  extent  improvement  of  circumstances,  which 
are  each  of  no  less  importance  than  the  lightening  of  the  ratepayers* 
burden.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  learn  also  from  the  same  authority  that 
during  the  last  eight  years  eight  new  infirmaries  have  been  built  in 
the  West  of  England,  and  that  plans  for  another  at  Exeter  have 
just  been  approved  by  the  Local  Government  Board.  This  improve- 
ment is  not  without  a  certain  special  interest  in  connection  with  the  first 
paper  to  be  read  to  you,  which  is  on  the  kindred  subject  of  pauper 
nursing.  This  is  a  subject  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance, considering  how  intimately  and  incessantly  not  only  in 
urban  but  also  in  rural  districts,  pauperism  and  sickness  act  and  react 
upon  each  other.  It  is  perhaps  in  rural  districts  that  the  difficulties 
attending  progress  are  the  more  salient — but  I  must  not  anticipate 
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Mr  Buckingham.  I  will  only  ask  that  careful  attention  may  be 
accorded  to  his  paper,  and  that  delegates  who  have  suggestions  or 
criticisms  to  offer  will  not  shrink  from  doing  so,  but  will  also  be 
careful  not  to  prolong  their  remarks  so  as  not  to  shut  out  others,  for 
it  is  a  subject  upon  which  I  feel  sure  that  the  very  varied  experience 
which  must  be  represented  here  cannot  fail  to  give  rise  to  a  very 
useful  and  suggestive  discussion.  On  my  own  part  I  would  only  add 
that  if  it  be  possible  to  develop  in  connection  with  pauper  nursing 
the  system  of  county  nursing  under  the  Victoria  Nursing  Association, 
so  as  not  only  to  promote  economy  of  time,  labour,  and  expense,  but 
also  to  improve  and  permanently  to  raise  the  standard  both  of  nursing 
and  of  training  nurses,  no  more  valuable  work  will  have  been  done 
in  connection  with  our  poorest  neighbours,  and  many  will  be  the 
blessings  and  grateful  prayers  elicited  from  the  suffering  poor. 
(Cheers.)  You  are  also  to  hear  what  I  know  will  be  a  most  interest- 
ing and  useful  paper  from  no  less  distinguished  a  person  than  the 
Rt  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Fry — (cheers)— of  whose  very  able  and  judicious 
treatment  of  every  subject  which  he  takes  up  it  is  not  necessary  for 
me  to  speak,  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  reminding  you  that  he  repre- 
sents Great  Britain  in  the  International  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitra- 
tion. (Cheers.)  He  has  taken  up  with  much  earnestness  the 
important  subject  of  the  treatment  of  idiots,  imbeciles,  and  feeble- 
minded persons,  and  you  will,  I  feel  confident,  gather  from  him  how 
great  is  its  practical  importance,  whether  regarded  from  the  sanitary, 
the  humanitarian,  the  social,  or  the  ratepaying  point  of  view.  (Hear, 
hear.)  It  forms  a  part  of  the  large  subject  of  classification  of  paupers, 
of  which,  perhaps,  at  future  Conferences  other  parts  may  also  provide 
material  for  very  useful  discussion.  If  there  had  been  time  I  should 
have  liked  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  intimate  connection  between 
out-relief  and  old  age  pensions,  but  as  it  is  I  must  at  present  confine 
myself  to  directing  your  attention  to  three  very  interesting  papers 
published  in  the  Guardian  in  its  issues  of  5th,  12th,  and  26th  of 
August  last,  in  which  you  will  find  accounts  of  the  method  of  dealing 
with  the  aged  poor  adopted  by  some  Continental  countries,  which 
will,  I  think,  commend  themselves  to  those  who  read  Edith^Sellar's 
letters,  as  wiser,  more  practical,  more  economical,  and  more  benevolent 
than  our  present  plan,  in  which  the  maintenance  of  the  aged  poor  is 
only  part  of  the  large  subject  of  out-relief.  I  am  convinced  that  it 
ought  not  so  to  be,  and  I  would  commend  this  subject  to  your  careful 
consideration.  I  will  only  add  an  expression  of  satisfaction  with 
which  I  have  learnt  the  attention  which  has  been  paid  to  the  efforts 
of  the  Committee  of  this  Conference  with  regard  to  uniformity  of 
procedure  as  regards  out-relief  among  the  Unions  in  this  large 
division.    (Cheers.) 

Mr  A.  G.  Ferrers  Howell  (Hon.  Sec.)  then  read  letters  of 
apology  for  inability  to  attend  the  Conference  from  Sir  William 
Chance,  Bart.  (Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Central  Committee  of  Poor  law 
Conferences),   Miss  Clifford,  Mr  G.   R.  Shorto  (Town  Clerk  of 
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Exeter,  who  wrote  that  an  attack  of  gout  prevented  him  from  having 
the  pleasure  of  explaining  the  regalia  of  the  city  to  the  delegates), 
Rt.  Hon.  Sir  John  Kennaway,  Bart.,  M.P.,  The  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
Mr  Robert  Butler  (Chairman,  Marlborough  Board  of  Guardians,  and 
Member  of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Conference),  Mr  W,  C. 
Keevil  (Guardian,  Salisbury  Union,  and  Member  of  Standing  Com- 
mittee), Mr  J.  Cooke  Hurle  (Chairman,  Keynsham  Board  of  Guar- 
dians), Mr  Batey  (Member  of  the  Standing  Committee),  Mr  Lawrence 
(Poor  Law  Unions  Association),  Mr  A.  J.  Goodford  (Chairman, 
Somerset  County  Council),  Mrs  Hurman  (Delegate  from  Bridgwater 
Board),  and  Mr  T.  Standerwick  (Delegate  from  Mere  Board). 

Mr  Ferrers   Howell  then  read  the  following  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  for  Relief:  — 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  RULES  FOR  RELIEF 
APPOINTED  BY  THE  CONFERENCE  OF  190a. 

At  the  Conference  held  at  Taunton  in  October  last  a  Committee 
was  appointed,  consisting  of  the  President  of  the  Conference  and  two 
Guardians  from  each  of  the  five  counties  in  the  South-Western 
District,  to  draw  up,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr  Preston-Thomas  and 
Mr  Baldwyn  Fleming,  a  Code  of  Rules  for  the  Administration  of 
Relief,  to  be  recommended  for  adoption  by  every  Board  of  Guardians 
in  the  five  counties. 

The  Committee  was  further  directed  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  as 
many  Boards  of  Guardians  as  possible,  and  to  report  to  the  next 
Annual  Conference. 

The  Committee,  in  accordance  with  these  instructions,  drew  up 
the  following  Rules  and  submitted  them  to  all  the  Boards  of 
Guardians  in  the  five  counties,  requesting  to  be  informed  whether  or 
not  they  were  prepared  to  give  a  general  approval  to  these  Rules  as 
suitable  for  adoption  by  them,  with  the  object  of  promoting  the 
utmost  attainable  uniformity  of  practice : — 

Rules  for  Relief. 

1.  An  able-bodied  person  shall  be  relieved  only  in  the  Work- 
house, either  alone  or  together  with  such  of  the  family  as  may  be 
resident  with  him  or  her,  except  in  the  case  of  a  widow  with  one 
child  or  more  dependent  on  her,  and  during  cases  of  sickness  of  any 
member  of  the  family. 

2.  Out-relief  shall  not  be  given  for  more  than  four  weeks  on  the 
first  application,  and  then  only  after  the  case  has  been  visited  by  the 
relieving  officer,  the  date  of  whose  visit  shall  be  recorded  in  the 
application  and  report  book.  During  such  period  full  information 
shall  be  obtained  by  the  relieving  officer  and  the  Guardians  of  the 
parish  to  which  the  applicant  belongs,  with  regard  to  the  character 
and  circumstances  of  the  applicant. 
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3.  Out-relief  may  be  granted  only  to  such  aged  and  infirm 
persons  as — 

(a)  Are  deserving  at  the  time  of  application. 
U)  Have  shown  signs  of  thrift. 

(c)  Have  no  relations  legally  or  morally  bound  to,  and  able 

to  support  them. 

(d)  Are  unable  to  obtain  sufficient  assistance  from  charitable 

sources. 

(e)  Are  desirous  of  giving  out  of  the  Workhouse  and  can 

properly  be  taken  care  of. 

4.  Out-relief  when  given  shall  be  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the 
case,  regard  being  had  to  the  circumstances  of  the  locality. 

5.  In  no  case  of  application  for  relief  by  adults  under  seventy 
years  of  age,  not  having  children  dependent  upon  them,  shall  out- 
relief  be  given,  unless  a  certificate  of  temporary  or  permanent  dis- 
ability to  work  be  produced  from  the  medioil  officer  of  the  district. 

6.  Relief  shall  not  be  given  for  more  than  three  months  without 
revision,  previously  to  which  the  relieving  officer  shall  make  full 
inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  each  case  ;  and  in  order  to  facilitate 
this,  the  revisions  shall  be  spread  over  the  whole  year. 

7.  All  persons  applying  for  relief  shall,  except  for  good  reason, 
appear  before  the  Board,  unless  a  medical  certificate  is  produced 
showing  that  they  cannot  attend. 

8.  No  out-relief  shall  be  given  to  women  who  are  deserted,  or 
whose  husbands  are  in  prison  or  undergoing  penal  servitude,  except 
under  special  circumstances. 

9.  No  permanent  out-relief  shall  be  given  to  persons  who  have 
been  resident  in  the  Union  less  than  two  years. 

10.  Out-relief  shall  not  be  given  in  respect  of  any  idiot  or 
imbecile. 

11.  Where  money  has  been  received  from  any  club  or  society  on 
the  death  of  a  person,  out-relief  shall  for  a  time  be  refused  to  any 
applicant  dependent  on  such  person,  if  such  money  has  not  been 
properly  expended. 


Of  the  eighty  Boards  of  Guardians  within  the  district,  answers 
were  received  from  fifty-nine,  and  the  suggested  Rules  were  also 
considered  by  a  Conference  of  the  Somerset  Poor  Law  and  Rural 
District  Councils  Association.  A  considerable  number  of  the  Boards 
expressed  or  implied  approval  of  the  Rules.  A  somewhat  larger 
number  either  preferred  their  own  Rules,  or  disapproved  of  the 
suggested  Rules,  or  preferred  to  dispense  with  Rules,  or  declined  to 
give  any  opinion;  while  the  remaining  Boards  and  the  Somerset 
Association  took  exception  to  particular  parts  of  the  Rules,  and  in 
many  cases  proposed  amendments. 
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Though  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  that  the  ideal  of  one 
Code  of  Rules  enforced  throughout  the  district  will  be  attained,  the 
general  result  of  the  step  taken  by  the  Taunton  Conference  must 
on  the  whole  be  considered  satisfactory.  The  circulation  of  the 
Rules  has  provoked  a  good  deal  of  profitable  discussion,  and  has 
elicited  abundant  proof  that  the  desirability  of  administering  relief  on 
some  fixed  principles  is  generally  recognised.  Six  Boards  only  in 
fact  expressed  a  preference  to  do  without  any  Rules ;  and  of  these 
siX|  three  stated  that  the  suggested  Rules  were  to  a  great  extent 
carried  out  in  practice  in  their  Unions,  and  a  fourth  "  approved  of 
some  of  the  Rules."  Indeed  the  Committee  observe  with  satisfaction 
that  many  of  their  suggested  Rules  are  in  general  use  already. 
There  is,  moreover,  distinct  evidence  of  the  influence  exerted  by  the 
circulation  of  the  Rules  even  on  Boards  which  have  not  seen  their 
way  to  adopt  them  in  their  entirety. 

In  conclusion,  the  Committee  desire  to  express  their  grateful 
recognition  of  the  friendly  spirit  in  which  their  suggestions  have  as  a 
rule  been  received,  and  of  the  careful  consideration  which  has  in 
many  cases  been  given  to  them. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

C.  T.  D.  AcLAND,  Chairman, 


APPENDIX. 
Classified  List  of  Boards  from  which  Answsrs  wbrb 

RECEIVED. 

I.  Boards  which  gave  a  general  approval  to  the  Conference  Rules. 
Namb  of  Board.  Rbmarks. 

1.  Amesbury     -        -    "This  Union  being  scattered    and   very 

thinly  populated,  a  hard  and  fieist  rule 
is  not  desirable." 

2.  Bath     -        -        -    Very  similar  Rules  in  operation  for  some 

years  past. 


3- 

Beaminster   - 

4- 

Cerne  - 

5. 

Chard  - 

6. 

Chippenham 

7- 

Cricklade      and 

WoottonBassett- 

8. 

Devizes 

9. 

Keynsham    - 

lO. 

Marlborough 

II. 

Mere    -        -        - 

12. 

Shepton  Mallet     - 

Rules  nearly  in  accord  with  those  already 
in  force. 


Rules  carried  out  almost  in  their  entirety. 
Similar  Rules  in  force  for  some  years  past 
Conference  Rules  adopted. 

-    Similar  rules  in  force. 
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13- 


Name  of  Board. 
Taunton 


14.  Tisbury 

15.  Tiverton 

1 6.  Torrington    - 

17.  Westbury      and 

Whorwellsdown 

18.  Yeovil  - 

II.  Boards  which  did 

1.  Axminster    - 

2.  Bradford-on-Avon - 

3.  Camelford     - 

4.  Glutton 

5.  Crediton 

6.  Devonport    - 

7.  Dulverton     - 

8.  Falmouth 

9.  Frome  - 

10.  Long  Asbton 

11.  Malmesbury 

12.  Pewsey 

13.  Redruth 

14.  St  Austell     - 

15.  Salisbury 

16.  Swindon  and  High* 

worth 

17.  Tavistock     - 


Remarks. 

Conference  Rules  adopted  with  one  slight 
alteration  in  Rule  2. 

Rules  should  not  be  "incapable  of  relaxa- 
tion under  any  circumstances." 

Similar  Rules  in  force. 

Rules  practically  embody  procedure  already 
in  force  in  nearly  all  respects. 


18.  Warminster  • 


19.  Wells    - 

20.  WiUiton 


not  for  various  reasons  approve  of  the  Rules, 

No  decision  arrived  at 
Prefer  their  own  Rules. 
No  order  made.     Many  of  the  suggested 

Rules  already  in  use. 
Rules  "  not  adopted." 
Ambiguous  answer. 
Prefer  not  to  adopt  any  Rules. 
No  decision. 
Rules  to  "lie  on  table," 
Guardians  decided  not  to  adopt  any  fixed 

Rules. 
"See  no  need  to  alter  Rules  already  in  force." 
Prefer  to  treat  each  case  on  its  merits,  but 

similar  Rules  are  in  practice. 
Prefer  to  give  no  opinion. 
Suggested  Rules  received  "with  many  ex- 
pressions of  disapproval" 
Suggested  Rules  not  approved  of. 
Prefer  to  deal  with  each  case  on  its  merits. 

Approve  some  of  the  Rules. 
Prefer  to  deal  with  each  case  on  its  merits. 

Suggested  Rules  carried  out  in  a  great 

measure. 
Do  not  think  it  advisable  to  adopt  any  Code 

of  Rules.     Most  of  the  suggested  Rules 

(especially  Rule  9)  carried  out. 
"  Will  not  adopt  the  Conference  Rules  as 

they  stand.    Those  in  force  here  are 

very  similar." 
Rules  ordered  to  "  lie  on  table." 
Prefer  their  own  Rules. 


III.  Boards  which  objected  to  parts  of  the  Rules  or  suggested 
Amendments. 


1.  Barnstaple. 

2.  Bodmin. 


3.  Bridgwater. 

4.  Dordiester. 


5.  Exeter. 

6.  Holsworthy. 
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7.  Honiton.  12.  Plympton  S.  Mary.  17.  Stratton. 

8.  Launceston.         13.  St  Colurab  Major.   18.  Totnes. 

9.  Newton  Abbot.    14.  St  Germans.  19.  Wareham&Purbeck. 

10.  Okeharopton.       15.  St  Thomas.  20.  Wilton. 

11.  Plymouth.  16.  South  Molton.         21.  Wimborne  &  Cran- 

bome. 

Note, — The  Committee  do  not  consider  it  advisable  to  complicate 
their  Report  by  setting  out  in  detail  the  objections  and  amendments 
put  forward  by  the  above  Boards.  The  only  cases  in  which  as  many 
as  six  Boards  concurred  in  one  objection  or  amendment  were  as 
follows: — Rule  3  {d)  was  objected  to  by  Exeter,  Launceston, 
Plympton,  St  Thomas,  Stratton,  and  Totnes.  Rule  9  was  objected 
to  by  Barnstaple,  Dorchester,  Honiton,  Plympton,  St  Columb,  and 
Wareham.  Rule  10  was  objected  to  by  Barnstaple,  Bodmin,  Dor- 
chester, Exeter,  Honiton,  Plymouth,  St  Columb,  Totnes,  and  Ware- 
ham  ;  and  the  addition  "  except  under  special  circumstances "  was 
proposed  to  be  added  to  the  same  Rule  by  Holsworthy,  Launceston, 
Plympton,  St  Germans,  St  Thomas,  South  Molton,  and  Wilton. 
The  St  Germans  Board  adopted  the  Rules  subject  to  this  addition. 


The  President,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  Report,  said  that 
he  did  not  consider  that  any  further  observation  was  required  from 
him  on  the  subject  The  opinion  of  the  Special  Committee,  who 
drew  up  the  Rules  with  the  assistance  of  two  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  Inspectors,  was  expressed  in  the  Report,  and  he  could  only 
say  that  he  thought  that  on  the  whole  they  had  ground  for  satis* 
faction  at  the  very  favourable  way  in  which  the  Rules  had  been 
received.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  Conference  would  welcome  any 
criticisms  from  members  of  the  Boards  who  did  not  accept  the 
Rules  in  toto.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Ci'ARK  Isaac  (Liskeard)  said  that  he  had  great  pleasure  in 
seconding  the  adoption  of  the  Report  as  one  of  the  Committee  who 
drew  it  up.  He  noticed  that  a  fourth  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians 
had  not  made  any  comment  at  all  on  the  Rules,  and  he  felt  rather 
disappointed  at  die  result  The  other  three-fourths  had  with  one 
consent  made  excuse  for  not  adopting  them.  In  an  indirect  way  the 
result  had  been  good,  in  so  far  as  the  attention  of  Guardians  had 
been  called  to  the  necessity  of  having  Rules  and  observing  them. 
In  his  own  Union  (Liskeard) — one  of  the  worst  in  the  district 
(laughter) — ^that  had  been  the  case,  and  good  had  been  done  by  the 
recommendations.  Special  circumstances,  real  or  imaginary.  Were 
too  often  advanced  by  Guardians  as  an  excuse  for  giving  relief, 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  there  ought  to  be  uniformity  of  administra- 
tive principles  in  the  matter  of  out-relief.  Any  Board  of  Guardians 
in  the  future  would  have  the  Rules  as  a  guide  when  in  doubt  upon 
what  principles  they  should  work.    (Hear,  hear.) 
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Mr  J.  Campfield  (St  Thomas)  said  that  he  must  also  express 
his  disappointment.  He  thought  the  reason  of  the  non-acceptance 
of  the  Rules  was  that  in  some  quarters  the  Rules  were  not  thoroughly 
understood.  But  he  looked  upon  them  as  constituting  a  skeleton  of 
a  system  on  which  all  could  build.  The  weak  part  of  Poor  Law 
administration  was  want  of  uniformity.  (Hear,  hear.)  What  was 
done  in  one  district  was  not  done  in  another.  The  Committee's 
Report,  while  not  laying  down  any  cast-iron  rules,  indicated  the  lines 
on  which  all  those  who  were  responsible  could  travel.  He  was 
satisfied  that  what  was  wanted  in  Poor  Law  administration  was  some- 
thing like  uniformity,  and  general  principles  which  could  be  adopted 
all  round,  and  which,  without  binding  any  one,  might  give  them  a 
guide  to  the  best  administration,  and  a  thoroughly  efficient  perform- 
ance of  their  duties  in  the  interests  alike  of  the  poor  and  of  the 
ratepayers.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Rev.  F.  F.  Buckingham  then  read  the  following  paper : — 

PAUPER  NURSING. 
By  Rev.  F.  F.  BUCKINGHAM, 

Chairman^  Si  Thomas's  Union. 


I  FEAR  that  many  members  of  this  Conference  will  not 
unnaturally  regard  the  subject  of  this  paper  with  con- 
siderable impatience.  Has  not  the  subject  of  pauper 
nursing  been  approached  at  this  Conference  again  and 
again,  and  from  all  points  of  view  ?  I  do  not  dispute 
this.  Nursing  in  all  its  phases  has  been  brought 
before  you,  and  by  those  far  more  competent  to  deal 
with  the  whole  question  than  I  am,  but  the  Report  of 
the  Departmental  Committee,  appointed  in  January 
1902,  which  was  issued  in  November  last,  seems  to 
make  it  imperative  that  once  more  the  Conference 
should  apply  itself  to  the  solution  of  a  question  which 
I  suppose  every  Guardian  admits  to  be  one  of  the 
most  difficult,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most 
important,  questions  connected  with  the  Poor  Law 
system.  That  Report  brings  us  within  measurable 
distance  of  reforms,  which  if  carefully  and  thoughtfully 
introduced  must  prove  to  be  of  very  great  benefit,  but 
around  which  undoubtedly  there  are  certain  distinct 
dangers  which  we  must  do  our  utmost  to  avoid.     I 
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have  been  particularly  requested  by  the  President  and 
the  Committee  not  to  confine  my  remarks  to  the 
Departmental  Report,  but  also  to  touch  on  the  impor- 
tant subject  of  the  nursing  of  outdoor  paupers.  I  am 
anxious  therefore  to  avoid  the  very  obvious  danger  of 
covering  too  much  ground,  and  if  I  omit  to  mention 
many  points  on  nursing  referred  to  in  the  Departmental 
Report,  it  is  because  time  allows  me  to  select  only 
certain  portions  for  our  consideration  out  of  a  Report 
which  is  full  of  interest  from  the  first  page  to  the 
last. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  every  member  of  this  Confer- 
ence will  agree  with  me  that  our  warmest  thanks  are 
due  to  the  members  of  that  Committee  for  the 
exhaustive  manner  in  which  they  have  dealt  with  the 
whole  question,  and  for  the  thoroughness  of  their 
investigations.  If  I  venture  to  criticise  any  parts  of 
the  Report,  it  is  certainly  in  no  spirit  of  antagonism 
to  the  general  results  at  which  the  Committee  have 
arrived. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  might  resolve  the  reasons 
which  rendered  an  inquiry  so  urgent,  into  two. 

First,  the  conspicuous  lack  of  uniformity  in  the 
number  and  qualifications  of  the  nursing  staff  employed 
in  Workhouse  Infirmaries  throughout  the  country ; 
and  secondly,  the  difficulty  experienced  by  many 
Boards  of  Guardians  in  filling  up  vacancies  when 
nurses  are  required. 

.  With  regard  to  the  first,  what  do  we  find  ?  In 
London  and  many  of  the  large  towns  there  are  Work- 
house Infirmaries  where  provision  is  made  for  the  sick 
equal  to  that  in  any  of  our  hospitals — and  indeed 
superior  to  many.  Some  of  these  Institutions  have  a 
proportion  of  nurses  to  patients  of  i  :  9,  a  resident 
medical  staff,  every  kind  of  comfort  and  convenience, 
with  an  operating-room  replete  with  all  modern  im- 
provements. Contrast  with  this  the  condition  of  many 
rural  Workhouse  Infirmaries,  where  an  altogether  in- 
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adequate  staff  of  nurses  has  to  struggle  through  duties 
which  they  find  themselves  altogether  incompetent  to 
carry  out  efficiently.  Is  it  not  time  to  put  a  stop  to 
such  inequalities  as  these  ? 

If  such  a  large  staff  is  unnecessary,  the  ratepayer 
has  a  just  grievance.  If  on  the  other  hand,  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  nurses  is  essential,  in  order 
that  the  sick  pauper  may  have  that  care  and  attention 
to  which  he  is  entitled,  it  is  manifestly  an  injustice  if  it 
is  not  granted. 

I  am  well  aware  «how  much  depends  upon  the 
character  of  the  cases — that  in  some  Infirmaries  there 
is  a  very  much  larger  percentage  of  serious  cases  than 
in  others,  but  yet  this  will  not  account  for  the  utter 
lack  of  uniformity,  and  I  should  like  to  have  seen  some 
kind  of  recommendation  in  the  Departmental  Report 
laying  down  a  maximum  and  minimum  proportion  of 
nurses  to  patients  to  be  observed  ;  this  would  serve  as 
a  check  on  the  one  hand  to  needless  extravagance, 
and  on  the  other  to  parsimony  which  carries  with  it 
distinct  hardships  to  the  pauper.  A  little  direction 
and  guidance  in  such  a  matter  would  strengthen  the 
hands  of  any  Board  of  Guardians  which  desired  to  do 
their  duty  and  far  from  being  resented,  would,  I 
believe,  be  generally  acceptable.  Among  all  those 
for  whom  we  have  to  make  provision,  it  is  the  sick 
and  the  suffering  who  especially  call  for  our  con- 
sideration. With  many  of  those  who  apply  to  us  for 
relief,  we  can  have  but  little  real  sympathy.  The 
unreclaimable,  the  indolent,  the  inebriates,  they  have 
a  right  to  ask  for  the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  and  no 
more ;  but  those  who  have  perhaps  fought  for  years 
against  constitutional  weakness,  who  have  made  efforts 
even  beyond  their  strength  to  remain  independent,  or 
the  aged  infirm  who  have  watched  their  hard-earned 
savings  melt  away  until  the  last  sovereign  is  changed, 
and  who  have  no  one  to  hold  out  a  helping  hand — and 
there  are  many  representatives  of  all  these  classes  in 
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our  Infirmaries — ^surely  we  are  sadly  neglecting  our 
duty  if  we  do  not  make  ample  and  satisfying  provision 
for  the  careful  nursing  and  attention  which  they  need 
both  by  night  and  day. 

Very  possibly  what  is  commonly  known  as  the 
"Central  Infirmary"  system  may  in  some  cases  be 
adopted  to  the  advantage  both  of  Guardians  and 
paupers.  This  would  relieve  the  Workhouse  often- 
times of  its  most  serious  cases,  but  as  the  Committee 
points  out  there  would  still  remain  many  inmates  of 
sick-wards,  such  as  the  aged  and  those  temporarily 
disabled,  for  whom  nursing  accommodation  would 
have  to  be  provided.  To  all  such  measures,  how- 
ever, there  is  sure  to  be  presented  that  objection — 
the  great  dislike  that  all  Boards  of  Guardians  naturally 
have,  to  hand  over  cases  to  the  charge  of  a  body  over 
which  they  have  not  complete  monetary  control. 

There  is  another  class  of  Workhouse  inmates  which 
needs  constant  and  unremitting  care  and  attention — I 
mean  the  imbeciles  and  epileptics.  About  them  I  can 
only  say  that  I  most  earnestly  trust  that  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  suitable  provision  will  be  made 
in  Institutions  which  will  occupy  an  intermediate  place 
between  the  Asylum  and  the  Workhouse,  and  which 
will  be  under  the  control  of  the  County  Council,  or 
some  other  duly  constituted  authority.  This  would 
remove  what  is  probably  the  greatest  blot  in  our  Poor 
Law  system,  that  in  some  Workhouses,  no  separate 
accommodation  is  made  for  these  cases. 

But  I  must  pass  on  to  the  second  reason  which  so 
urgently  calls  for  reform  in  our  nursing — the  great  and 
increasing  difficulty  of  obtaining  suitable  nurses ;  for 
it  is  an  increasing  difficulty  in  a  great  many  place3. 
I  venture  to  think  that  the  Committee  has  taken  too 
hopeful  a  view  of  the  whole  subject,  and  that  many  of 
the  difficulties  are  minimised  in  their  Report,  Much 
stress  is  laid  upon  the  returns  obtained  from  the 
Clerks  of  every  Union,  and  we  are  told  that  out  of  671 
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Workhouses,  in  171  cases  only  was  difficulty  alleged, 
but  sufficient  allowance  is  not  made  for  the  fact  that 
unless  the  difficulty  experienced  was  very  acute  and 
more  or  less  recent,  there  would  be  a  natural  hesitation 
to  complain.  It  is  admitted  that  in  nearly  half  the 
number  of  Workhouses  no  changes  have  been  made 
for  a  year  in  the  nursing  staff.  It  is  the  unfortunate 
experience  of  neighbouring  Unions,  which  makes  us 
ask  ourselves — When  changes  do  come,  where  are  we 
going  to  get  nurses  to  take  the  place  of  those  who  are 
leaving.'^  And  I  think  it  is  easy  to  understand  how 
the  difficulty  arises.  Workhouse  cases,  for  the  most 
part,  are  not  interesting,  many  of  the  inmates  are  just 
slowly  dying,  there  are  but  few,  if  any,  operations; 
time  spent  in  most  of  our  Workhouse  Infirmaries  does 
not  at  present  constitute  a  good  recommendation  for 
future  advancement,  and  in  many  cases  salaries  are 
inadequate.  There  are  nurses  who  look  upon  these 
things  from  an  altogether  higher  stand-point,  and 
bearing  upon  this  I  cannot  help  quoting  the  words  of 
a  Matron  of  one  of  our  largest  infirmaries  who  says, 
"If  1  had  to  choose  for  my  life-work  between  a 
succession  of  short  brilliant  cases  and  a  ward  of 
helpless  and  dependent  old  people,  I  should  choose  the 
old  people."  The  fact,  however,  remains  that  the  great 
majority  of  nurses  entering  upon  their  life's  work  very 
naturally  select  that  class  ot  nursing  which  presents 
the  best  opportunities  for  acquiring  knowledge  and 
experience,  and  where  there  are  the  further  inducements 
of  advancement  and  good  salaries.  Our  duty  therefore 
is  plain.  We  must  do  our  utmost  to  remove  any  slur 
that  may  rest  upon  the  employment  of  nurses  in  our 
Workhouses.  We  must  aim  at  efficiency,  for,  as  the 
greatest  authority  upon  nursing  has  said,  **  there  is 
nothing  so  extravagant  as  inefficiency  in  nursing";  and 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  an  altogether  false 
economy  to  allow  a  nurse,  who  represents  skilled  labour, 
to  employ  her  time  in  any  of  those  duties  which  an 
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ordinary  unskilled  servant  is  capable  of  carrying  out 
equally  as  well.  What  we  need  is  a  thoroughly  com- 
petent staff  of  nurses  in  all  our  Workhouses,  whether 
the  number  required  be  large  or  small,  and  I  purposely 
use  that  word  competent^  as  not  necessarily  implying 
that  such  are  highly  trained.  To  obtain  this  end  we 
must  offer  adequate  salaries,  and  we  must  study  the 
comfort  and  convenieilce  of  the  staff  not  only  in  the 
sick-wards  by  providing  them  with  all  appliances  and 
with  the  help  which  they  require,  but  also  when  they 
are  off  duty  by  taking  care  that  suitable  accommodation 
and  dietary  is  provided,  together  with  sufficient  recrea- 
tion and  leave  on  a  fairly  liberal  scale.  I  think,  too, 
that  much  good  might  be  done  in  many  cases  by  affiliat- 
ing Workhouse  Infirmaries  to  Hospitals,  as  has  already 
been  the  practice  in  some  of  our  large  independent 
Institutions.  In  this  way  the  Workhouse  nurse  would 
be  less  isolated,  and  opportunities  afforded  of  obtaining 
beneficial  co-operation — in  fact  I  entirely  endorse  the 
view  expressed  in  the  Report:  *'  Every  effort  should  be 
made  to  increase  the  prestige,  the  professional  oppor- 
tunities, and  the  personal  comfort  of  the  Workhouse 
nurse  in  general,  and  the  rural  Workhouse  nurse  in 
particular ; "  and  further,  I  believe  that  if  the  recom- 
mendations suggested  are  carried  out,  it  will  go  far  to 
remove  the  difficulty  of  filling  up  vacancies  in  our 
nursing  staff. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Committee  to  divide 
the  nursing  staff  into  four  grades  will  probably  meet 
with  general  approval.  You  have  probably  all  noticed 
that  in  the  case  of  probationers  while  the  maximum  age 
suggested  is  twenty-one,  there  is  no  minimum  age  laid 
down.  This  is  a  very  wise  omission,  because  when  we 
remember  what  excellent  work  has  been  done  in  the 
past  by  '  assistant '  nurses,  it  would  be  a  great  mistake 
to  deprive  ourselves  altogether  of  their  services.  Let 
the  name,  if  you  think  it  desirable,  be  eliminated,  but 
don't  let  us  lose  the  class  represented  by  that  title. 
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If  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  are  adopted, 
such  persons  would  still  be  eligible  as  probationers ; 
after  one  years  training  and  having  obtained  the 
formal  certificate  of  a  junior  training  school,  the 
probationer  would  be  able  to  fill  any  post  under  the 
supervision  of  a  trained  nurse  with  the  title  of  *  qualified 
nurse.'  The  title  qualified  probationer  would  probably 
be  more  suitable,  and  less  likely  to  cause  misunder- 
standing, in  cases  where  Workhouse  nursing  is 
exchanged  for  nursing  of  another  kind. 

I  have  only  time  to  make  a  bare  reference  to  the 
two  very  practical  recommendations — that  under  certain 
conditions,  the  Matron  of  a  Workhouse,  with  the  help 
of  an  assistant  Matron,  should  be  allowed  to  act  as 
superintendent,  if  she  is  a  trained  nurse  ;  and  that  in 
minor  training  schools  the  medical  officer  should  not  be 
required  to  be  resident. 

I  believe  that  both  these  suggestions,  if  carried  out, 
would  prove  of  great  benefit  in  removing  some .  of  the 
difficulties  with  which  we  have  to  contend. 

With  regard  to  the  transference  of  certain  duties, 
now  devolving  upon  the  Matron,  to  the  superintendent 
nurse,  I  greatly  fear  that  the  remedy  suggested  is  worse 
than  the  evil  which  it  is  intended  to  remove,  and  that 
with  the  very  laudable  desire  to  avoid  friction,  the 
Matron  would  be  placed  in  such  a  strangely  anomalous 
position  that  constant  misunderstandings  would  arise. 
For  instance,  where  a  married  couple  are  Master  and 
Matron,  who  can  say  what  would  arise  if  the  super- 
intendent nurse,  being  dissatisfied  with  what  was  pro- 
vided by  the  Matron,  lodged  a  complaint  with  the 
Master  (which  is  the  remedy  suggested) }  I  should  be 
very  much  surprised  if  peace  reigned  in  that  Work- 
house for  some  considerable  time  !  If  the  position  of  the 
Matron  is  made  untenable,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  the  services  of  suitable  Matrons 
will  take  the  place  of  the  present  difficulty  with  regard 
to  nurses.     Dual  control  is  at  all  times  dangerous  and 
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uncertain.  Either  sole  responsibility  must  be  given  to 
the  superintendent  nurse,  which  no  doubt  may  safely 
be  done  in  cases  where  the  infirmary  wards  are  separate 
from  the  Workhouse,  or  else  the  Master  and  Matron 
must  be  recognised  as  being  in  command  of  their  de- 
partments, and  if  the  offices  of  superintendent  nurse  are 
well  defined  and  properly  understood  there  should  be 
no  room  for  anything  like  antagonism. 

The  question  of  the  nursing  of  outdoor  patients 
hardly  comes  within  the  scope  of  the  Departmental 
Report,  but  yet  the  Committee  evidently  views  with 
favour  the  attempt  to  combine  the  nursing  of  the  out- 
door poor  with  the  indoor ;  and  is  it  not  a  fact  that 
reforms  in  the  former  case  are  quite  as  needful  as  in 
the  latter  ? 

Those  of  us  who  have  seen  the  kind  of  nursing 
which  is  usually  provided  for  the  sick  poor — the  un- 
ventilated  room — the  absence  of  constant  attention — 
the  unskilled,  though  kind  and  neighbourly,  efforts  to 
alleviate  suffering,  must  have  often-times  wondered 
that  the  mortality  in  such  cases  is  not  even  greater 
than  it  is.  I  should  like  to  see  the  Workhouse  a  kind 
of  nursing  centre  for  the  whole  Union,  so  that  in  all 
serious  cases  where  the  family  is  too  poor  to  provide  a 
nurse,  the  medical  officer  might  know  where  to 
obtain  the  help  required.  At  present  the  power 
granted  to  the  Overseer  in  such  cases  is  almost 
a  dead  letter.  Even  if  the  Overseer  is  conscious 
that  he  possesses  the  power,  he  has  few  facilities 
for  exercising  it.  I  am  quite  sure,  looking  at 
it  from  the  lowest  and  purely  economical  point  of  view, 
that  the  life  of  many  a  bread-winner  of  the  family  might 
have  been  spared,  and  the  Union  saved  hundreds  of 
pounds  in  out-relief,  if  at  the  critical  time,  there  had 
been  some  one  of  experience  in  the  sick-room  in  charge 
of  the  patient,  who  would  have  taken  care  that  the  in- 
structions of  the  medical  man  attending  the  case,  were 
strictly  carried  out      The  power  granted  by  the  Local 
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Government  Board  of  appointing  district  nurses  is  not 
likely  ever  to  become  generally  used,  for  many  Guar- 
dians think,  perhaps  somewhat  selfishly,  that  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  unfairness  when  the  whole  Union  is 
asked  to  subscribe  to  the  cost  of  villag^e  nurses  em- 
ployed only  in  certain  parishes  ;  and  if  the  Workhouse 
does  not  provide  the  nurse  it  is  difficult  to  see 
what  other  organisation  can  be  relied  upon  to  do 
so.  The  cost  of  a  nursing  centre  sucn  as  this 
naturally  presents  difficulties,  but  they  are  surely 
not  insuperable  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  opinion 
so  well  expressed  in  the  Departmental  Report  that 
*'  nurses  trained  by  the  Guardians  are  a  national  asset, 
and  that  the  maintenance  of  the  supply  of  them  is 
essentially  a  national  service,  to  which  Imperial  funds 
should  be  called  upon  to  contribute."  In  my  opinion 
it  is  impossible  to  over  estimate  the  value  of  such  a 
scheme — and  it  is  capable  of  very  considerable  expan- 
sion. For  instance,  why  should  not  a  superintendent 
nurse,  if  she  be  fitted  by  education  and  experience, 
give  lectures  throughout  the  Union  in  elementary 
nursing — not  to  a  room  crowded  with  people,  most  of 
whom  come  out  of  curiosity,  but  to  those  who  have 
expressed  a  wish  for  instruction,  and  perhaps  intend, 
as  the  opportunity  offers,  to  present  themselves  as 
probationers  for  Workhouse  nursing  ? 

I  quite  admit  that  any  such  scheme  could  only  be 
introduced  after  very  careful  deliberation,  and  with  the 
general  approval  of  Boards  of  Guardians,  but  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  some  solution  should  be 
found  to  the  question — How  the  sick  poor  may  receive 
proper  attention  both  inside  and  outside  the  Work- 
house ;  and  I  venture  to  think  that  the  problem  can 
only  be  solved  by  formulating  some  such  scheme  as  I 
have  very  briefly  and  imperfectly  sketched.  The  old 
advice  festina  lente  is  especially  applicable  to  all 
Poor  Law  Reforms.  There  is  an  increasing  desire  on 
the  part  of  all  Boards  throughout  the  country  to  render 
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a  full  measure  of  justice  to  those  for  whose  care  and 
attention  they  are  responsible.  Nothing  proves  this 
more  than  the  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  nurses 
employed — an  increase  which  in  the  last  seven  years 
amounts  to  over  fifty  per  cent  Only  make  clear  the 
necessity  of  reform,  and  you  will  not  find  any  general 
hesitancy  to  adopt  new  measures. 

In  conclusion  1  would  once  more  urge  on  this  Con- 
ference the  necessity  of  placing  the  nursing  question 
in  the  forefront.  I  could  only  wish  that  it  had 
devolved  upon  some  more  experienced  and  influential 
Guardian  to  plead  its  cause. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr  W.  M.  Hammick  (Vice-Chairman  of  the  Salisbury  Union) 
said  that  he  was  sure  it  was  the  wish  of  the  Conference  that  he 
should  tender  Mr  Buckingham  their  hearty  thanks  for  the  paper. 
(Hear,  hear.)  The  question  could  not  have  fallen  into  better  hands. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Boards  of  Guardians  should  be  very  grateful  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  for  having  organised  the  Departmental 
Committee,  because  although  some  of  them  might  not  agree  with 
the  suggestions  that  came  out  as  a  result  of  the  appointment  of  the 
Committee,  still  the  Report  was  a  most  valuable  addition  to  their 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  would  also  like  to 
tender  his  thanks  and  those  of  Guardians  generally  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  Inspectors,  because  nobody  could  picture  what 
the  Workhouses  would  be  like  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  earnestness 
and  patience  with  which  the  Local  Government  Board  Inspectors 
had  approached  the  different  Boards  of  Guardians  throughout  the 
country.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  also  wished  to  acknowledge  the  work 
done  by  the  Poor  Law  Nursing  Association.  (Hear,  hear.)  Every 
one  in  considering  that  question  must  be  guided  by  his  own  experience. 
In  cases  where  the  patient  could  be  properly  treated  at  home  the 
visits  of  the  professional  nurse  were  of  great  value,  not  only  in 
alleviating  pain,  but  also  in  educating  the  members  of  the  family  in 
the  elements  of  hygiene.  Where,  however,  the  surroundings  were 
bad  or  the  case  could  not  be  properly  treated  in  the  home,  the 
Guardians  should  not  hesitate  to  order  the  removal  to  the  House. 
Although  anxious  that  the  subject  should  be  fully  ventilated,  he 
believed  that  these  Conferences  led  the  public  to  think  that  there 
was  not  the  care  bestowed  upon  the  inmates  of  infirmaries  that  there 
really  was.  The  infirmaries  were,  generally  speaking,  good ;  and  to 
show  how  they  had  advanced  he  might  tell  them  that  when  he  joined 
a  Board  of  Guardians  there  was  only  one  "  nurse  " — an  ex-inmate — 
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who  received  j£i6  a  year.  To-day  with  the  same  number  of  patients 
there  were  two  first-class  nurses  and  two  probationers.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Mr  Buckingham  complained  that  the  Departmental  Committee  had 
not  laid  down  any  definite  rules.  That  was  impossible,  and  so  was 
the  idea  of  a  hard-and-fast  rule  as  to  the  number  of  patients  and 
the  number  of  nurses.  A  large  number  of  patients  were  not  only 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves  but  to  give  a  certain  amount  of 
assistance.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  nurses  was  gradually  being 
met  This  was  an  age  for  private  nurses.  They  did  not  want  so 
much  the  trained  nurse  who  had  gone  through  the  operating  theatre, 
but  the  woman  who  was  bubbling  over  with  the  milk  of  human  kind- 
ness— competent  yet  sympathetic.  By  degrees  the  lack  of  supply 
would  mend  itself.  They  wanted  to  make  their  infirmaries  comfort- 
able and  encourage  their  nurses  in  every  possible  way.  Since  he  had 
been  a  Guardian  he  had  never  known  of  any  friction  between  the 
nurses  and  the  Master  and  Matron,  and  he  dreaded,  with  all  respect 
to  the  Local  Government  Board,  many  of  the  suggestions  that  the 
Board  had  foreshadowed.  The  Guardians  might  do  a  great  deal 
to  encourage  medical  officers  in  doing  more  than  they  did  at  the 
present  time.  He  would  put  the  responsibility  between  the  Guardians 
and  the  medical  officer  rather  than  between  the  superintendent  nurse 
and  the  Master.  So  long  as  an  infirmary  was  part  of  the  Workhouse 
the  Master  and  Matron  should  be  the  responsible  parties.  He  did 
not  believe  any  woman  could  nurse  efficiently  and  well  after  the  age 
of  forty-five ;  instead  of  a  woman  having  to  work  until  she  was  sixty- 
five  to  get  her  pension,  she  ought  to  have  it,  as  a  right,  like  the  county 
policeman,  after  she  had  done  twenty-five  years'  service.  (Hear,  hear.) 
He  would  like  to  improve  the  status  of  the  Masters  and  Matrons  and 
get  a  better  class  of  person  for  the  work.  (Hear,  hear.)  A  good  nurse 
was  worth  paying  for,  and  his  Board  had  been  advertising  lately  for  a 
nurse  at  ;^35  a  year.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  was  exceedingly  grateful  to 
the  Local  Government  Board  for  having  instituted  the  Departmental 
Committee,  and  to  Mr  Buckingham  for  his  paper.    (Cheers.) 

Mr  G.  S.  A.  Waylen  (Medical  Officer  of  the  Devizes  Union)  said 
that  he  had  had  some  twenty-five  years'  experience  as  a  medical  officer, 
and  he  felt  the  difficulty  of  saying  anything  new  on  the  subject  under 
discussion,  it  had  been  so  thoroughly  discussed  on  so  many  cfccasions. 
He  would,  however,  confine  his  remarks  solely  to  Workhouse  nurs- 
ing, and  he  would  try  to  avoid  platitudes.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  his 
paper  Mr  Buckingham  had  referred  to  the  causes  which  had  prompted 
the  Local  Government  Board  to  hold  the  inquiry  as  two— first,  the 
great  variety  in  the  qualifications  and  numbers  of  nurses  employed ; 
and  secondly,  the  great  difficulty  of  obtaining  nurses.  With  regard 
to  the  first  point,  there  was  no  comparison  whatever  between  the 
large  London  infirmaries  and  an  ordinary  rural  infirmary.  The 
London  infirmaries  were  to  all  intents  and  purposes  large  general 
hospitals,  with  resident  medical  officers,  a  large  staff  of  nurses,  a  good 
operating  theatre,  and  wards  constructed  on  hygienic  principles.    The 
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work  done  in  those  institutions  was  often  very  good  indeed,  and  there 
was  no  better  field  for  a  nurse  to  gain  experience  in,  and  there  were 
plenty  of  interesting  curable  cases  to  study.  But  in  a  rural  infirmsuy, 
as  a  rule,  the  cases  were  those  of  senile  decay  and  other  uninteresting 
matters  from  a  nurse's  professional  point  of  view,  and  the  rural  infir- 
mary could  not  be  regarded  as  a  good  training  ground  for  a  nurse, 
who  at  the  outset  of  her  career  neaied  the  sight  of  cures  to  stimulate 
her  enthusiasm,  and  the  small  percentage  of  successes  was  calculated 
to  give  her  a  distaste  for  the  work.  They  did  not  want  a  very  highly 
trained  nurse  for  the  average  case  in  the  country  infirmary.  They 
did  not  want  a  nurse  who  was  capable  of  preparing  a  patient  for  an 
abdominal  operation,  but  they  wanted  for  Workhouse  infirmaries 
nurses  trained  up  to  a  certain  point  who  possessed  common-sense, 
tact,  patience,  and  good  temper.  (Hear,  hear.)  If  they  treated  their 
nurses  well,  paid  them  well,  gave  them  good  accommodation,  and 
plenty  of  liberty,  he  felt  sure  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
a  number  of  applications  when  vacancies  arose.  He  did  not  attach 
too  much  importance  to  mere  certificates.  He  was  absolutely  in 
favour  of  free  trade  in  nurses.  (Laughter.)  Let  the  nuise  stand 
upon  her  own  merits.  There  were  good  certificated  nurses  and  bad 
certificated  nurses ;  there  were  good  nurses  who  had  no  diplomas  to 
show  and  there  were  bad.  If  a  nurse  did  not  sUnd  well  upon  her 
own  merits,  get  rid  of  her.  In  his  Union  the  nurses  were  paid  from 
^32  to  £,\o  a  year  each,  and  he  believed  that  they  were  the  only 
Board  employing  wardsmen — ex-soldiers — ^who  received  ;i^26  a  year 
each,  and  were  exceedingly  useful  in  various  ways,  and  enabled  the 
Boaid  to  deal  with  the  imbecile  and  epileptic  cases.  Their  nurses 
were  allowed  plenty  of  liberty — a  half-holiday  every  week  and  a  daily 
rest,  with  alternate  Sundays  off,  and  three  weeks'  holiday  every  year. 
(Cheers.)  His  Board  had  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  good  nurses. 
(Hear,  hear.)  He  was  entirely  in  agreement  with  Mr  Buckingham 
that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  make  the  superintendent  nurse  indepen- 
dent of  the  Matron  of  the  Workhouse.  The  Matron  in  his  own  Union 
had  been  a  charge  nurse  in  one  of  the  large  London  hospitals,  but 
she  never  interfered  with  the  nursing  staff  of  the  Union,  and  did  not 
go  down  and  show  off  her  knowledge  at  their  expense.  It  was  desir- 
able to  have  as  Matrons  ladies  with  a  good  practical  knowledge  of 
nursing ;  there  would  then  be  small  likelihood  of  friction  with  the 
nurses.  They  were  all  very  much  indebted  to  Mr  Buckingham  for 
his  paper.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  R.  Brealy  (Okehampton)  said  his  remarks  would  not  occupy 
more  than  about  two  minutes.  He  was  rather  disappointed  that  the 
paper  did  not  deal  with  the  infirmaries  themselves,  though  it  was  an 
exceedingly  able  paper  as  far  as  it  went  He  regretted  the  barrack- 
like aspect  of  some  of  the  existing  infirmaries.  They  should  be  as 
home-like  as  possible.  Many  of  the  inmates  went  in  there  looking 
forward  to  a  lingering  death,  and  if  he  had  been  grateful  for  anything 
in  his  life,  it  had  been  the  smile  that  he  had  been  greeted  with  by  some 
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of  the  imnates  when  he  had  done  some  little  thing  to  make  the  infir- 
mary rather  moie  homely.  (Hear,  hear.)  If  they  made  the  infirmaries 
honiely  and  cheerful,  it  was  as  good  as  getting  the  very  best  nurses. 
Hiose  who  had  to  lie  in  bed  hour  after  hour,  day  after  day,  and  month 
aftor  month  appreciated  any  little  comfort  He  was  glad  to  say  that 
he  had  been  able  to  obtain  for  the  bedridden  inmates  of  his  own 
infirmary  very  gaily-coloured  counterpanes  instead  of  an  indescribable 
dirty-coloured  thing  which,  stamped  with  the  words  ^'  Okehampton 
Union,"  they  had  formerly  had  to  use.  (Cheers.)  Though  their 
Workhouse  was  one  oi  the  oldest,  it  was  beautifully  kept,  and  when 
Dr  Fuller  went  through  it  some  time  ago  he  was  heard  to  say,  *'  It 
disarms  criticism."  (Cheers.)  Coming  from  such  a  man,  that  was 
something  worth  having.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Heath  (Newton  Abbot)  said  there  were  very  few  honest  cases 
of  poverty.  When  people  went  to  the  Workhouse  it  would  be  found, 
when  the  case  was  thoroughly  investigated,  that  drink  was  at  the 
bottom  of  it.  The  difficulty  in  his  Union  was  to  keep  nurses  when 
they  had  got  them.  They  wanted  to  keep  a  few  in  stock.  (Laughter.) 
In  suggesting  reforms,  Guardians  should-  be  careful  of  the  struggling 
ratepayer  outside  the  Workhouse.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  all  very 
well  for  the  gentleman  from  Salisbury  to  come  there  and  say  let  the 
nurses  retire,  like  Che  policeman,  at  the  age  of  forty-five,  or  after 
twenty-five  years'  service,  but  they  must  study  those  who  had  to  pay 
as  well  as  the  nurses.  In  his  view  many  of  the  policemen  who  were 
superannuated  today  ought  still  to  be  in  the  force.  In  his  opinion 
It  was  utterly  wrong  to  encourage  nurses  and  others  to  think  of  re- 
tirement at  forty-five  years  of  age,  like  policemen.  (Laughter.)  They 
must  consider  those  who  would  have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  expense. 
(Hear,  bear.) 

The  Prjcsidbnt  said  he  would  like  to  know  whether  it  was 
possible  to  improve  by  a  systematic  arrangement  the  nursing  of 
the  ootside  sick  poor;  that  was  a  point  which  had  hardly  been 
touched  upon  in  ^e  discussion  as  far  as  it  had  gone.  He  knew  a 
great  many  cases  where  the  outdoor  sick  poor  were  not  at  all 
property  treated  Trained  nurses  were  quite  as  much  wanted  in  the 
cottage  as  in  the  Workhouse.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  could  not  help 
thinking  that  there  must  be  some  way  in  which  the  Guardians  could 
greatly  improve  the  state  of  affairs.  He  had  hinted  at  the  possibility 
of  making  use  of  the  Victoria  Nursing  Institute,  but  it  meant  expense, 
systematic  inspection,  and  regulation. 

Miss  GsARE  (Exeter)  said  that  Exeter  bad  during  the  past  two 
years,  with  the  co-operation  of  friends,  been  able  to  pay  a  nurse  so 
much  a  year,  who  acted  under  the  medical  officers,  directly  following 
up  outdoor  relief  cases.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Miss  Manlovs  (Torquay)  threw  out  the  suggestion  that  in  cases 
where  there  were  two  relieving  officers,  one  should  be  a  woman  who 
was  a  trained  nurse.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Baldwyn  Flbming  (Local  Government  Board  Inspector), 
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who  was  cordially  greeted,  said  that  nobody  who  had  had  to  deal 
with  the  nursing  of  the  outdoor  poor  could  have  failed  to  notice  how 
lamentably  insufficient  the  nursing  arrangements  were.  The  difficulties 
were  considerable.  Strictly  speaking,  the  Guardians  could  only  deal 
with  persons  who  were  in  receipt  of  relief,  and  the  number  of  such 
cases  in  an  ordinary  rural  Union  was  not  sufficient  to  warrant  the 
Guardians  in  appointing  an  outdoor  nurse  to  deal  with  such  cases 
only.  He  regretted  that  the  three  counties  in  his  own  district 
(Hants,  Wilts,  and  Dorset)  were  not  well  represented  at  that  Con- 
ference. In  those  counties  the  Guardians,  generally  speaking,  availed 
themselves  of  the  services  of  the  district  nurse,  if  there  was  one,  and 
subscribed  to  the  funds  for  her  maintenance,  and  she  attended  any 
outdoor  cases  as  required.  Objection  had  been  raised  that  it  was 
not  fair  to  subscribe  the  Union  funds  to  the  maintenance  of  a  nurse 
whose  work  would  perhaps  only  extend  through  one  parish.  But 
there  was  no  force  in  that,  as  the  expense  would  in  any  case— -assum- 
ing, for  instance,  that  the  relieving  officer  obtained  a  local  nurse — 
be  charged  to  the  Union  and  not  to  the  parish.  The  district  nurses 
gave  thoroughly  skilled  nursing,  and  he  was  sure  that,  if  Guardians 
would  only  think  it  over,  they  would  see  that  they  need  not  hesitate 
to  subscribe  to  the  funds  because  the  services  of  the  nurse  were 
allocated  to  a  particular  district  and  not  to  the  whole  Union.  (Hear, 
hear.)  If  it  were  possible  to  supply  the  outdoor  nursing  from  the 
infirmary  staff,  it  would  be  an  extremely  desirable  thing,  but  as  a  rule 
the  staff  was  not  too  large  to  cope  with  the  ordinary  work  of  the 
infirmary.  There  might  be  cases  at  a  great  distance  from  the 
infirmary,  and  some  of  the  Unions  were  very  awkwardly  shaped  and 
very  scattered.  He  did  not  see  why  they  could  not  have  a  Work- 
house  staff  to  cover  both  the  indoor  and  outdoor  nursing.  It  would 
be  a  very  good  thing  to  have  nurses  working  a  month  in  and  a  month 
out.  The  difficulty  of  getting  about  might  be  overcome  by  the 
kindness  of  local  people  who  had  vehicles  of  one  kind  and  another, 
or  by  the  nurse  cycling  to  the  cases.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  would  not 
be  a  very  expensive  experiment,  and,  if  it  answered,  it  would  be  a 
great  boon  to  the  sick  poor.  (Cheers.)  The  nurse  would  also 
exercise  an  educational  influence  over  the  persons  among  whom  the 
invalid  was  living.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  was  another  suggestion 
that  one  or  two  Workhouses  in  each  county  should  be  set  apart 
specially  for  the  sick,  and  that  all  cases  should  be  sent  there.  From 
the  nursing  point  of  view  there  was  probably  a  great  deal  to  be  said 
for  it,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  poor  it  was  impossible,  as  it 
involved  removing  the  sufferer  from  his  people  and  from  his  old 
associations,  and  so  involved  a  great  deal  of  real  cruelty.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Only  those  connected  with  the  poor  knew  of  the  suffering 
they  underwent  through  not  having  the  experienced  nursing  required. 
In  a  very  large  number  of  cases  the  poor  did  not  know  what  could 
be  done  for  them  in  the  Workhouse.  The  name  of  the  Workhouse 
was  a  great  dread  to  the  large  majority  of  the  poor,  but  an  outdoor 
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pauper  was  just  as  much  a  pauper  as  was  an  inmate  of  the  infirmary. 
Mr  Hammick  made  a  very  true  remark  that  the  general  public  did 
iiot  realise  how  much  was  being  done  in  the  Workhouses.  The 
sick  were  extremely  well  nursed  now  in  the  infirmaries,  and  when 
persons  got  into  such  a  state  or  lived  in  such  surroundings  that  they 
could  not  be  properly  treated  at  home,  it  was  the  greatest  kindness 
to  induce  them  to  go  into  the  infirmary.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Rev.  Canon  Hobson  (Exeter)  said  that  he  objected  to  district 
visitors  being  made  nurses,  but  thought  it  would  be  a  great  advan- 
tage if  nurses  could  go  out  of  the  Workhouses  and  visit  those  who 
were  in  receipt  of  pay. 

The  discussion  then  terminated. 

The  City  regalia  were  shown  by  Mr  Venn  (Chief  Clerk),  and  the 
delegates  were  entertained  by  the  Mayor  and  Mayoress  at  tea  in  the 
Mayor's  parlour. 

Dr  D.  J.  Wood  gave  an  organ  recital  at  the  Cathedral,  the 
following  being  the  programme : — Toccata  and  Fugue  in  D  minor 
(Bach),  Meditation  (Klein),  Lied  ohne  Worte,  No,  22  (Mendelssohn), 
Minuet  (Claussmann),  Fantasia  in  £  minor,  T?u  Storm  (Lemmens), 
Andantino  in  D  fiat  (Lemare),  and  March,  Ariane  (Guilmant). 

The  delegates  dined  together  in  the  evening  at  the  New  London 
Hotel,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Mayor  of  Exeter  (Alderman 
C  E.  Rowe,  J.P.).  There  was  a  large  attendance,  including  many 
members  of  the  Exeter  Corporation  of  the  Poor.  The  toasts  of 
"  His  Majesty  the  King"  and  of  " Queen  Alexandra,  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales,  and  the  rest  of  the  Royal  Family,"  were  duly 
honoured. 


Wednesday,  7th  October. 

The  President  stated  that  the  Exeter  and  St  Thomas  Union 
Workhouses  would  be  open  for  inspection  by  any  delegate  who  cared 
to  visit  them  in  the  afternoon.  The  invitation  was  much  appreciated 
by  the  Conference. 

The  President  said  that  Mr  Preston-Thomas  had  placed  in  his 
hands  the  Local  Government  Board  Returns  for  August  1902,  issued 
the  previous  night,  which  showed  that  in  all  the  districts  in  England 
except  one  there  had  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  paupers— 
the  one  in  which  there  had  been  no  increase,  but  a  decrease  of  1,358, 
was  the  South- Western  District.     (Cheers.) 

The  following  paper  was  then  read  by  Sir  Edward  Fry : — 
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THE  TREATMENT  OF  PAUPER  IMBECILE 
CHILDREN. 

By  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  EDWARD  FRY, 

Chairmmm  ^QwltUt  Susimt/or  S^murttt, 


'*  The  treatment  of  the  feeble-minded  "  is  announced  as 
the  subject  on  which  I  am  to  speak  to  you  this  morn- 
ing. These  words,  taken  in  their  full  amplitude, 
describe  a  subject  far  beyond  my  powers  or  the 
possibilities  of  the  time  at  my  disposal..  I  shall 
attempt  to  deal  only  with  a  small  part  of  this  great 
subject,  and  in  doing  so  I  shall  remember  that  I  am 
addressing  a  Poor  Law  Conference;  that  the  chil- 
dren are  the  most  hopeful,  and  in  that  sense  the  most 
important  class  that  come  under  the  care  of  the 
Guardians  of  the  poor ;  and  that  I  am  desirous  of 
bringing  to  your  attention  some  points  which  seem  to 
me  of  practical  importance  with  regard  to  a  particular 
class  of  pauper  imbeciles. 

The  expression  "  feeble-minded "  has  been  used 
with  various  shades  of  meaning,  sometimes  as  includ- 
ing, more  often  as  excluding  idiots  and  imbeciles  ;  but 
the  class  to  which  I  propose  to  draw  your  attention  are 
the  pauper  children  of  deficient  mental  power  who 
may  be  divided  into  classes  : — 

1.  Those  who  are  so  mentally  infirm  that  they  may 
properly  be  certified  as  of  unsound  mind. 

2.  Those  who,  though  feeble-minded,  are  of  some- 
what higher  mental  capacity,  and  could  not  therefore 
be  certified  as  of  unsound  mind. 

Both  these  classes  of  paupers  fall  of  course  under 
the  care  of  Boards  of  Guardians ;  but  with  regard  to 
the  first  class,  they  may  also  be  brought,  as  idiots  or 
persons  of  unsound  mind,  under  the  care  of  the 
authorities  appointed  to  deal  with  lunatics. 

It  is  with  the  first  of  these  classes  that  I  propose 
principally  to  deal  in  this  paper. 

Under  the  Poor  Law  administration  at  the  present 
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rime  these  children  may  be  dealt  with  in  the  seven 
following  ways  : — 

They  may  be  provided  for  in  Workhouses,  first,  as 
ordinary  pauper  inmates,  or  secondly  as  lunatics  under 
the  certificate  of  the  medical  officer  of  the  Workhouse 
that  they  are  lunatics  and  proper  persons  to  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  Workhouse,  and  that  the  Workhouse 
is  sufficient  for  their  proper  care  and  treatment  (under 
the  Lunacy  Act  of  1890,  sect.  24),  or  thirdly,  as  certi- 
fied and  chronic,  but  not  dangerous  lunatics,  removed 
from  asylums  to  Workhouses  with  the  consent  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  and  the  Lunacy  Commis- 
sioners under  the  provisions  of  ^he  26th  section  of  the 
Lunacy  Act,  1890.  They  may  also  be  provided  for, 
fourthly,  as  inmates  of  special  institutions  where  they 
have  been  placed  by  and  at  the  expense  of  the  Guar- 
dians. Fifthly,  as  residing  with  their  parents  or 
friends  who  receive  outdoor  relief  in  respect  of  them. 
Sixthly,  as  inmates  of  county  lunatic  asylums  not 
separated  in  treatment  from  the  other  inmates. 
Seventhly,  as  inmates  of  separate  blocks  of  county 
asylums. 

Probably  the  number  maintained  by  outdoor  relief 
greatly  exceeds  the  number  in  Workhouses  and 
asylums  together,  and  probably  also  many  more  are 
maintained  in  Workhouses  than  in  asylums.  In  1877 
it  was  calculated  that  upwards  of  ten  thousand  idiots 
and  imbeciles  were  scattered  amongst  the  Union 
Houses  of  England  and  Wales.  (Report  of  C.O.S., 
1877,  p.  II.) 

As  regards  the  children  maintained  in  institutions 
specially  adapted  for  them,  such  as  Starcross  or  in  the 
separate  blocks  of  lunatic  asylums,  probably  all  is  done 
for  the  children  that  can  be  wished  or  expected.  As 
regards  the  special  institutions,  the  difficulty  lies  in  the 
comparatively  small  number  who  can  be  taken  in  from 
Workhouses,  and  in  the  high  cost  of  their  maintenance. 

With  these   exceptions,   can   any   of  the   present 
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modes  of  providing  for  the   care   of  these   imbecile 
pauper  children  be  considered  as  satisfactory  ? 

To  leave  these  children  to  grow  up  at  large  on 
outdoor  relief  is  open  to  numerous  disadvantages. 

That  they  are  often  treated  with  kindness,  especi- 
ally in  their  earlier  years,  I  make  no  doubt ;  but  as 
they  grow  older  and  stronger  they  often  become  great 
inconveniences  in  cottages  and  small  homes,  and  some- 
times wear  out  the  affection  with  which  they  were 
originally  regarded. 

It  is  obvious  that  no  provision  can  be  made  for 
anything  approaching  to  training,  or  even  for  the 
special  care  which  their  infirmities  demand.  It  is 
notorious  that  the  mothers  and  fathers  of  illegitimate 
children  often  belong  to  the  class  of  the  feeble-minded, 
and  to  leave  these  children  at  large  is  to  secure  a  strong 
crop  of  paupers  for  the  future. 

In  the  Workhouses,  where  these  idiot  and  imbecile 
children  are  retained,  whether  as  ordinary  paupers 
or  under  the  powers  of  the  sections  of  the  Act  of 
1890,  they  are  also  a  source  of  discomfort  and  annoy- 
ance to  the  adult  paupers  and  attendants.  They  can- 
not properly  be  treated  with  the  other  children  in 
Cottage  Homes,  or  by  being  boarded  out,  and  all  proper 
training  must  often  or  always  be  absent.  Even  when 
cared  for  in  separate  wards,  these  imbecile  children  can 
receive  scarcely  any  proper  training,  and  frequently 
grow  worse  rather  than  better. 

In  those  asylums  which  make  no  separate  provision 
for  their  treatment,  these  children  are  regarded  with 
disfavour,  and  are,  sometimes  at  least,  grudgingly 
received,  and  no  definite  arrangements  can  be  made 
for  their  training,  whilst  association  with  a  great  body 
of  lunatics  must  almost  certainly  be  prejudicial  to  what- 
ever hope  of  improvement  may  exist.  In  their  Report 
of  1865  the  Lunacy  Commissioners  said  :  **  It  has  long 
been  our  opinion,  as  the  result  of  extended  experience 
and  observation,  that  the  association  of  idiot  children 
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with  lunatics  is  very  objectionable  and  injurious  to 
them.  .  .  .  It  is  always  to  us  a  painful  thing  to-  see 
idiot  children,  whose  mental  faculties  and  physical 
powers  are  capable  of  much  mental  development  and 
improvement,  wandering  without  object  or  special  care 
about  the  wards  of  a  lunatic  asylum.  The  benefits  to 
be  derived,  even  in  idiot  cases  apparently  hopeless, 
from  a  distinctive  system  and  from  persevering  en- 
deavour to  develop  the  dormant  powers,  physical  and 
intellectual,  are  now  so  fully  established  that  any  argu- 
ment upon  the  subject  would  be  superfluous."  (Cited 
in  Report  of  Charity  Organisation  Committee,  1877, 
pp.  9,  10.) 

Some  persons  interested  in  Poor  Law  adminis- 
tration have  been  urgent  in  favour  of  acting  under  the 
power  given  by  the  26th  section  of  the  Lunacy  Act, 
1890,  to  remit  pauper  lunatics  to  the  Workhouse.  It 
seems  to  present  the  advantage  to  the  Boards  of  Guar- 
dians that  the  4s.  a  week  allowance  is,  or  has  been  paid 
in  regard  to  such  persons.  But  otherwise  it  offers 
few  advantages  over  their  treatment  as  ordinary 
paupers  ;  there  is  no  more  provision  for  their  training ; 
they  are  equally  a  nuisance  to  the  other  inmates  under 
whichever  Act  of  Parliament  they  may  get  there;  they 
are  sent  first  to  the  asylum,  then  to  the  Workhouse  ; 
they  are  subject  to  a  dual  kind  of  control,  first  of  the 
receiving  Board  of  Guardians,  and  secondly  of  the 
Visiting  Committee  of  the  asylum  sending  them  to 
the  Workhouse,  and  indirectly  are  under  both  the 
Local  Government  Board  and  the  Lunacy  Com- 
missioners. This  clause  has  been  acted  on  at  the 
Rochdale  Asylum  and  I  daresay  elsewhere,  though  to 
what  extent  I  do  not  know  ;  but  it  appears  to  me  to  be 
such  a  cumbrous  and  useless  system  that  I  do  not 
think  it  is  likely  to  spread  (see  Memorandum  by  Sir 
E.  Robert  P.  Edgecumbe). 

I  am  speaking  to  a  body  of  persons  much  more 
familiar  with  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  than 
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I  can  profess  to  be,  but  I  believe  there  will  be 
little  or  no  dissent  from  my  conclusion  that  the  present 
provision  for  idiot  and  imbecile  children  in  the  various 
modes  to  which  I  have  referred  is  unsatisfactory. 

I  believe  it  to  be  unsatisfactory,  not  only  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  children  themselves,  but  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  ratepayers,  and  that  for  two 
reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  the  accommodation  required  for 
children  of  a  low  grade  of  intellect  is  very  different 
from  that  which  is  necessary  for  lunatics.  It  is  true 
that  we  often  associate  these  two  classes  together  in 
our  minds,  but  as  regards  what  is  requisite  for  their 
proper  treatment  they  stand  widely  apart. 

The  fitful,  changeful  condition  of  the  insane  de- 
mands hourly  care  and  thought  on  the  part  of  their 
attendants,  an  exercise  oftentimes  of  high  medical 
skill  and  various  appliances  of  modern  science. 

These  things  are  not  required  for  the  dull  monotony 
of  the  idiot  and  the  imbecile ;  they  can  therefore  be 
treated  much  more  cheaply  ;  and  it  is  very  wasteful  to 
fill  with  them  the  almost  palatial  institutions  provided 
at  great  expense  for  the  reception  of  lunatics. 

Accordingly  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  in  their 
forty-fifth  and  forty-ninth  reports  have  stated  and 
repeated  the  opinion  that  separate  asylums  for  the 
accommodation  of  pauper  imbecile  children  should  be 
of  an  inexpensive  character. 

In  the  next  place,  every  one  knows  that  a  large 
number  of  the  mothers  of  illegitimate  children  are  of 
weak  intellect ;  that  their  issue  are  frequently  of  the 
same  type;  that  a  large  number  of  the  habitual  inmates 
of  Workhouses  are  of  the  same  low  standard  of  mind ; 
that  much  of  the  petty  crime  of  the  country  is  com- 
mitted by  persons  below  the  average  in  intellectual 
power. 

One  of  the  Poor  Law  inspectors  saw  in  a  Work- 
house   in    Somerset    an    imbecile    woman    with    an 
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illegitimate  imbecile  daughter  who  had  her  own 
illegitimate  daughter  in  her  arms.  Precisely  the  same 
picture  has  been  seen  in  the  other  adjoining  county  of 
Cornwall,  and  these  are  but  pictures  in  small  of  a  fact 
which  is  to  be  seen  in  very  many  of  our  Work- 
houses. 

But  the  ranks  of  the  insane,  as  well  as  of  the 
imbecile  are  recruited  from  the  children  of  the  feeble- 
minded. The  fearful  increase  of  late  years  of  insanity 
in  this  country  has  necessarily  created  alarm,  and  I 
cannot  but  believe  that  one  of  the  sources  of  this  fact 
is  to  be  found  in  the  imbecility  of  the  parents. 

Sir  James  Crichton  Browne,  who  is  one  of  the 
most  eminent  authorities  on  the  subject,  entirely 
agrees  in  this  view.  He  has  written  to  me  to  the 
effect  that  a  terrible  increase  of  insanity  is  going  on, 
and  that  it  is  undoubtedly  not  merely  due  to  increased 
diligence  or  improved  diagnosis,  but  in  some  measure 
to  the  cause  named,  viz.,  propagation  by  the  weak- 
minded,  and  **  I  am  confident,"  he  adds,  "  that  per- 
manent provision  for  imbeciles  of  both  sexes,  but 
especially  girls,  however  costly  it  might  be  in  the  first 
instance,  would  ultimately  result  in  saving  of  the 
rates." 

In  a  word,  imbecility,  insanity,  bastardy,  and  crime 
are  now  paid  for  by  the  ratepayer,  and  any  method  of 
diminishing  these  at  a  reasonable  cost  must  be  to  his 
benefit. 

In  the  ruder  state  of  society  which  has  passed  away 
little  heed  was  taken  of  these  unfortunate  children,  and 
many  of  them  no  doubt  died  comparatively  early  in 
the  struggle  for  existence.  But  we  have  learned  to 
think  more  tenderly  of  the  inferior  members  of  our 
race,  and  we  seek  to  protect  them  from  the  calamities 
and  sufferings  to  which  they  are  naturally  exposed, 
and  to  preserve  their  lives  to  the  utmost.  But  in  so 
doing,  and  so  doing  rightly,  we  incur,  it  appears  to  me, 
another  responsibility,  namely,  that  of  preventing  so 
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far  as  we  reasonably  can  the  perpetuation  of  a  low  type 
of  humanity,  for  otherwise  the  beneficence  of  one 
generation  becomes  the  burthen  and  the  injury  of  all 
succeeding  ones.  The  vast  increase  in  the  number  of 
lunatics  in  the  country  to  which  I  have  already 
alluded,  demands  our  most  serious  consideration  of 
every  means  which  can  legitimately  be  used  to  protect 
the  race  in  this  country  from  physical  and  mental 
degeneration,  and  I  regard  the  segregation  of  imbeciles, 
first  in  childhood  and  youth,  and  subsequently  through- 
out life,  as  the  one  of  such  means  which  is  most  clearly 
open  to  us. 

Such  being  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  the 
treatment  of  these  imbecile  pauper  children  under  the 
Poor  Laws,  I  turn  to  the  lunacy  laws  to  consider 
what  help  they  afford  us. 

By  the  Lunacy  Act  of  1890,  section  241,  it  was 
provided  that  County  and  Borough  Councils  may 
provide  separate  asylums  for  idiots  or  patients  suffering 
from  any  particular  class  of  mental  disorder.  The 
power  thus  vested  in  county  and  borough  councils 
thirteen  years  ago  appears  never  yet  to  have  been 
exercised,  but  in  several  cases  portions  of  lunatic 
asylums  have  been  set  apart  for  the  reception  of  idiot 
and  imbecile  children ;  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board  has  provided  at  Darenth  and  at  Rochester 
House,  Ealing,  accommodation  for  a  large  number 
of  idiot  children ;  the  Northampton  County  Asylum 
has  a  block  connected  with  the  main  asylum  which 
accommodates  one  hundred  and  fifty  idiots  of  both 
sexes  ;  the  Middlesex  County  Council  has  erected  at 
Wandsworth  a  detached  building  for  the  reception 
of  one  hundred  idiots  of  each  sex  (Lunacy  Com- 
missioners' Report,  1895,  P-  70)  J  ^he  County  Councils 
of  Hampshire,  Sussex,  Lancashire,  and  the  West  Rid- 
ing of  Yorkshire  have  all,  I  believe,  provided  separate 
blocks  for  idiots  and  imbeciles. 

With  these  exceptions,  which  refer  to  both  adult 
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and  infant  imbeciles,  no  county  asylums  have,  I  believe^ 
provided  any  special  accommodation  for  idiot  and 
imbecile  children. 

In  view  of  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  the 
provision  made  for  the  greater  number  of  pauper 
imbecile  children  in  the  country,  it  seems  highly  de- 
sirable to  consider  whether  County  Councils  should 
not  construct  separate  blocks  in  their  asylums  for  such 
children,  or  establish  separate  asylums  for  them  under 
the  powers  already  mentioned  as  conferred  upon 
County  Councils  by  the  Lunacy  Act  of  1890.  Either 
of  these  courses  may  be  taken  by  a  single  County 
Council,  or  by  a  combination  of  two  or  more  Councils 
acting  under  the  provisions  of  the  248th  section  of  the 
same  Act 

The  advantages  likely  to  arise  from  adopting  either 
of  these  courses  appear  to  me  to  be  considerable :  the 
imbeciles  when  once  certified  could  not  be  withdrawn 
from  care  at  the  whim  of  themselves  or  their  friends, 
as  happens  when  they  remain  uncertified  under  the 
care  of  the  Guardians ;  they  would  be  placed  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Lunacy  Commissioners,  who  are 
experts  in  this  class  of  diseases,  and  could  be  subjected 
to  such  training  as  their  cases  admitted  of,  and  their 
condition  could  be  made  more  happy  by  appropriate 
employment.  A  further  benefit  accrues  to  the  counties, 
though  not  to  t;he  country  at  large,  from  treating  these 
children  under  the  lunacy  law,  viz.,  that  the  several 
Boards  of  Guardians  are  entitled  to  the  weekly  sum  of 
4s.  per  week  for  each  child  from  the  Treasury,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888, 
section  24,  sub-section  2,  paragraph  f\  whilst,  of 
course,  no  such  sum  is  payable  in  respect  of  ordinary 
pauper  children. 

As  between  the  two  plans  of  separate  blocks  and 
separate  asylums,  I  am  inclined  for  myself  to  prefer 
the  latter,  partly  because  I  think  the  entire  separation 
of  imbecile  children  from  lunatics  is  desirable  for  both  ; 

3  N 
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and  partly  because  I  think  the  habits  and  customs  of 
a  lunatic  asylum  which  are  unfitted  for  an  idiot  asylum 
are  likely  to  affect  the  conduct  of  the  latter.  In  either 
case  it  appears  to  me  to  be  desirable  that  the  institu- 
tion for  idiots  should  be  under  the  care  of  a  separate 
Sub-Committee  of  the  County  Asylums  Committee, 
and  should  have  an  independent  staff,  except  as  to  the 
superintendents  in  the  case  of  a  block  attached  to  a 
lunatic  asylum. 

To  complete  the  proper  system  for  the  care  of 
imbecile  children  there  should,  I  think,  be  some  central 
asylum  for  the  training  of  those  children  in  the  various 
county  asylums  who  ^owed  themselves  to  be  capable 
of  some  considerable  improvement  It  is  with  this 
object  in  view  that  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board, 
acting  under  the  powers  of  the  Metropolitan  Poor 
Act,  1867,  have  opened  an  institution  at  Rochester 
House,  Ealing,  to  which  are  removed  the  better  and 
improvable  children  from  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board's  Idiot  Asylum  at  Darenth. 

It  is  impossible  to  foretell  what  proportion  of 
pauper  imbecile  children  would  be  regarded  by  the 
medical  ofHcers  concerned  as  certifiable  as  lunatics. 
Something  would  in  every  case  depend  on  the  views 

rTsonally  entertained  by  the  individual  officer.  But 
think  that  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  a  large  part 
of  the  existing  imbecile  children  would  be  certifiable 
as  insane,  and  could  be  brought  within  county  institu- 
tions provided  for  their  special  care. 

With  regard  to  the  number  of  imbecile  children 
who  are  likely  to  be  benefited  by  separate  treatment 
and  training,  L  cannot  offer  any  useful  statistics.  The 
conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  Committee  of  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  in  1877  was  "that  a  small  pro- 
portion may  be  made  self-supporting;  that  a  further 
larger  proportion  may  be  trained  to  do  some  useful 
work ;  and  that  as  a  general  rule  the  habits  of  the 
remainder  can  be  improved  so  as  to  make  their  lives 
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happier  to  themselves  and  less  troublesome  to  others." 
This  we  may,  I  think,  safely  adopt,  with  a  possible 
doubt  as  to  how  far  any  of  these  imbeciles  are  likely  to 
become  entirely  self-supporting. 

The  County  Council  of  Somerset  has  set  on  foot 
by  means  of  a  Committee  an  inquiry  into  the  practica- 
bility of  establishing  a  separate  asylum  for  imbecile 
children  on  a  small  scale  at  Flax  Bourton,  in  some 
buildings  formerly  used  for  the  school  of  the  Workhouse 
there,  and  the  subject  is  still  under  the  consideration 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Council  and  of  the  Lunacy 
Commissioners.  If  the  County  Council  of  Somerset 
succeeds  in  establishing  the  small  asylum  now  in  con- 
templation, it  will,  I  feel  sure,  gladly  welcome  the  co- 
operation of  the  adjoining  counties. 

The  Lunacy  Act  of  1890,  whilst,  as  already 
mentioned,  permitting  the  establishment  of  separate 
asylums  for  particular  classes  of  mental  disorder,  offers 
no  special  encouragement  to  the  experiment  of  an 
asylum  on  a  small  scale  for  imbecile  children.  It  does 
not  allow  the  institution  to  be  established  except  on  a 
freehold  or  long  leasehold  property  vested  in  the 
authority ;  it  does  not  provide  for  the  appointment  of 
more  than  one  County  Asylum  Committee  (a  difficulty 
which  can  no  doubt  be  surmounted  by  the  appointment 
of  Sub-Committees  charged  with  the  care  of  particular 
asylums).  It  requires  the  appointment  in  the  case  of 
every  asylum,  however  small,(of  a  chaplain,  a  medical 
resident  officer,  a  superintendent,  a  clerk,  a  treasurer. 
It  could  be  wished  that  the  statute  were  much  more 
elastic 

I  am  quite  aware  that  the  project  I  am  advocating 
of  the  establishment  of  an  asylum  for  imbecile  children 
certifiable  as  lunatics  deals  with  only  a  small  part  of 
a  great  question.  There  remain  the  questions  of  the 
care  of  the  adults :  of  the  care  of  the  feeble-minded 
but  not  certifiable  paupers  :  of  the  care  of  the  epileptics 
both  children  and  adults,  and  I  know  that  the  powers 
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now  vested  in  the  local  authorities  do  not  enable 
them  to  deal  with  many  of  these  problems.  But  in 
my  humble  opinion  it  will  be  wisest  to  use  such  powers 
as  we  have  before  crying  out  for  further  legislation, 
and  in  that  view  I  am  desirous  to  see  County  Councils 
avail  themselves  of  the  powers  which  they  have  under 
the  Lunacy  Act  of  1 890  to  establish  separate  asylums 
for  pauper  idiot  and  imbecile  children. 

But  whatever  County  Councils  may  think  or  wish, 
the  ultimate  success  or  failure  of  such  a  scheme  as  I 
advocate  must  rest  with  the  Guardians,  and  to  them 
therefore  I  appeal  for  support  in  a  plan  which  I  believe 
may  prove  a  useful  step  towards  a  better  treatment  of 
the  unfortunate  class  of  persons  of  whom  I  have  been 
speaking,  and  may  tend  to  lessen  the  pauperism,  im- 
morality, and  crime  of  the  future. 


DISCUSSION. 
Mrs  Fuller  (Guardian  of  the  Chippenham  Union),  one  of 
the  selected  speakers  on  the  paper,  was  cordially  gteeted  on  rising  to 
speak.  She  said  she  was  sure  they  had  listened  with  interest  to  the 
paper  which  had  just  been  read  to  them.  Sir  Edward  Fry  had 
chiefly  confined  his  remarks  to  the  question  of  the  imbecile  children. 
That  was  only  one  branch  of  the  subject  Sir  Edward  Fry  did  not 
touch  on  the  difficulty  of  getting  hold  of  the  children  for  treatment 
The  division  between  imbecile  and  weak-minded  was  Tery  narrow. 
Every  imbecile  or  weak-minded  person,  not  idiot,  was,  to  a  certain 
extent,  helpless.  It  was  a  law  of  nature  that  the  greatest  amount  of 
motherly  love  was  always  given  to  the  weakest  and  most  helpless 
children ;  as  a  result,  people  were  not  willing  that  such  a  child  should 
be  removed  from  their  care.  She  strongly  supported  the  idea  that 
County  Councils  should  be  urged  to  start  colonies  or  asylums  for 
imbeciles,  but  before  that  could  be  done  she  feared  there  must  be 
modifications  in  the  Local  Government  Board  and  Lunacy  Com* 
missioners'  requirements,  as  the  County  Councils  could  not  face  the 
excessive  cost  under  the  existing  regulations.  For  the  last  five  years 
in  her  own  county  strenuous  efforts  had  been  made  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  pauper  imbeciles.  There  were  many  disused  blocks 
in  the  Unions  of  Wiltshire,  and  the  Guardians  had  consented  to  the 
use  of  the  blocks  for  the  treatment  of  imbeciles,  but  the  requirements 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  and  the  Lunacy  Commissioners 
under  the  Act  of  1890  had  been  prohibitive.     In  the  Chippenham 
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Workhouse  there  were  at  present  fifteen  imbeciles  at  an  expense  of 
4s.  2d  a  week  each,  and  the  Local  Government  Board  and. the  Lunacy 
Commissioners  were  both  satisfied  with  the  treatment  of  those  persons. 
If,  however,  they  were  removed  to  a  special  institution  the  authorities 
would  insist  on  their  having  better  accommodation,  better  food,  a 
resident  medical  officer,  and  a  whole  staff  of  oflicials.  Could  the 
delegates  wonder  that  rural  Boards  of  Guardians  declined  to  enter 
into  the  question  at  all  She  agreed  with  the  words  of  Sir  Edward 
Fry  as  to  the  danger  of  allowing  weak-minded  persons  their  full 
liberty  in  the  country.  All  medical  men  acknowledged  the  evil 
results,  but  they  did  not  exert  their  powerful  interest  as  a  profession 
to  secure  legislation  on  the  subject.  She  had  heard  that  any  such 
legislation  would  involve  interference  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject. 
•  It  was  never  a  grievance  in  the  case  of  lunatics,  and  the  danger  to 
the  community  from  a  lunatic  at  large  was  infinitely  less  than  that 
which  might  arise  from  one  weak-minded  woman,  who  might  be  the 
origin  of  generations  of  weak-minded  or  insane  people.  She  advo> 
cated  thai  all  girls  coming  into  the  maternity  wards  for  the  first  time 
should  be  detained  coropulsorily  for  six  months,  during  which  time 
the  Guardians  would  have  time  to  institute  legal  proceedings  against 
the  father  of  the  child.  The  medical  oflScer  would  also  have  time  to 
see  whether  he  considered  the  girl  weak-minded  or  not.  If  the  girl 
was  not  weak-minded,  let  her  have  the  right  to  discharge  herself.  If 
the  girl  returned,  she  should  be  compulsorily  detained,  not  as  a 
prisoner,  but  be  placed  in  a  Home  for  such  cases,  or  a  colony  where 
such  girls  should  be  allowed  to  work,  but  where  they  should  be 
under  continual  control,  and  not  a  danger  to  the  community.  (Hear, 
hear.)  In  conclusion,  Mrs  Fuller  said  that  she  hoped  that  the 
Conference  would  give  some  expression  of  opinion  as  to  the 
feasibility  of  such  a  scheme.    (Cheers.) 

Mr  J.  C.  Davie  (Barnstaple)  said  that  he  absolutely  endorsed 
everything  that  Mrs  Fuller  had  said.  As  Chairman  of  a  Board  of 
Guardians  and  Chairman  of  a  Visiting  Committee  he  could  claim 
nearly  thirty  years'  experience  in  the  working  of  the  Poor  Law  of  the 
country,  and  as  a  county  councillor  he  had  urged  the  adoption  of 
the  very  recommendations  which  had  been  made  that  morning. 
(Hear,  hear.)  They  were  met  with  the  absolutely  prohibitive 
expense  of  the  requirements  of  the  Commissioners  of  Lunacy.  If 
there  was  a  chance  of  doing  the  patients  any  good  no  expense  ought 
to  be  grudged,  but  there  was  a  large  class  who  had  no  possibility  of 
recovery,  and  all  that  was  required  for  them  was  just  a  litde  more 
care  than  they  would  receive  as  ordinary  Workhouse  inmates.  Any 
special  provision  for  that  class  would  be  a  mistake  if  it  extended 
beyond  the  little  extra  care  he  had  mentioned.  He  was  not  speaking 
of  cases  such  as  they  admitted  to  Starcross  Asylum,  where  proper 
care  and  attention  effected  in  many  cases  such  improvements  that 
the  inmates  were  afterwards  able  to  go  into  the  world  and  hold  their 
own.     (Cheers.)    Were  the  people  of  England  prepared  to  give  to 
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the  Guardians  on  the  certificate  of  medical  men,  and  if  need  be,  a 
magistrate  also,  the  power  to  imprison  the  feeble-minded  for  life? 
He  was.  It  would  stop  the  propagation  of  defectives  generation 
after  generation.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  were  two  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  suggestions  that  had  been  made.  Firstly,  there  was  the 
extreme  cost  imposed  upon  local  authorities  in  connection  with  the 
matter  by  red  tape.  It  was  the  difficulty  to  comply  with  unnecessary 
requirements  forced  upon  them  by  outside  authority.  The  second 
difficulty  was  the  education  of  the  country  to  the  point  which  said 
the  health  and  the  future  of  the  nation  was  superior  to  the  comfort 
of  the  individual.    (Cheers.) 

Rev.  Canon  Nunns  (Launceston)  said  that  it  would  be  a 
great  advantage  to  the  public  at  large  if  a  certain  class  of  girls  could 
be  detained  and  dealt  with  as  Mrs  Fuller  had  suggested. 

Mr  DuRY  (Clutton)  objected  that  this  was  not  relevant. 

The  President  ruled  that  he  saw  no  reason  to  interpose  in  the 
rev.  gentleman's  remarks.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Canon  Nunns,  continuing,  said  that  he  supported  Mrs  Fuller's 
suggestions  because  he  considered  that  the  class  in  question  at  pre- 
sent  when  nearing  childbirth  enjoyed  advantages  of  regular  medical 
attendance,  dietary,  and  accommodation  denied  to  respectable  hard- 
working married  women.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  wretched  creatures 
repeated  their  misconduct,  and  came  into  the  Union  again  and 
again,  and  were  a  great  burden  to  the  ratepayers.  He  had,  however, 
been  assured  by  a  member  of  Parliament  that  there  was  no  hope  of 
legislation  on  the  subject  until  Parliament  received  a  much  stronger 
expression  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  Poor  Law  authorities  of  the 
country.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Miss  Gears  (Exeter)  said  that  any  one  who  had  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  bringing  up  of  idiot  and  weak-minded  children  must  know 
that  the  Workhouse  was  a  very  unsuitable  place  for  them.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Out-relief  was  also  unsuitable,  as  there  was  only  here  and  there 
a  mother  who  was  wise  and  firm  and  kind  enough  to  be  entrusted  with 
the  control  of  such  a  child,  and,  speaking  generally,  such  children 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  at  large,  but  should  be  confined  in  special 
institutions,  where  there  should  be  such  manual  and  other  instruction 
as  would  be  adapted  for  them.  But  the  question  was,  what  was  to 
happen  when  they  grew  up  ?  If  they  went  back  to  the  Workhouse, 
they  were  not  strong  enough  to  follow  the  ordinary  work  of  the 
inmates,  and  they  required  special  supervision.  The  fact  was  that 
the  training  institution  for  the  children  should  be  followed  by  a 
permanent  place  of  detention  for  life.  Such  institutions  would  be 
partly  self-supporting.  It  would  be  an  expensive  system,  but  the 
ultimate  results  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  nation.      (Cheers.) 

Miss  TowNSEND  (National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  the 
Welfare  of  the  Feeble-minded)  said  she  had  been  present  at 
many  such  Conferences,  and  the  impression  she  carried  away  firom 
one  and  all  was  mostly  the  same.     They  generally  opened  with  an 
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"  admirable  paper  " — (laughter)— which  dealt  with  one  section  of  an 
enormous  subject,  and  dealt  with  it  wisely  and  thoroughly.  The  paper 
was  generally  followed  by  the  remarks  of  a  selected  speaker  who  took 
in  another  section  of  the  subject,  and  the  subsequent  speeches  took 
in  various  sections  of  the  same  matter  which  were  generally  much 
too  large  to  be  treated  in  that  way,  and,  for  her  own  part,  she  was  of 
opinion  that  they  usually  broke  up  with  a  strong  feeling  that  some- 
thing ought  to  be  done,  but  exactly  what  and  when  and  how  they 
did  not  know.  (Laughter.)  Happily  at  the  present  time  those  who 
wished  to  solve  this  problem  had  a  fairly  definite  course  open  to 
them,  namely,  to  support  the  recommendation  for  a  Royal  Commis- 
sion to  be  appointed  by  the  Home  Office  to  inquire  into  the  whole 
subject.*  Last  session  her  Association  sent  a  letter  to  Mr  Balfour 
signed  by  forty-three  members  of  Parliament  in  support  of  the  pro- 
ject She  felt  the  hopefulness  of  dealing  with  the  weak-minded,  and 
was  glad  to  say  that  the  Association  had  a  good  many  Poor  Law 
children  under  its  care.  To  urge  the  appointment  of  a  Royal  Com- 
mission was  the  most  practical  step  at  present  open  to  the  Conference. 
(Hear,  hear.)  The  subject  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  Govern- 
ment direct,  and  not  be  made  a  departmental  question.  One  had 
little  hope  in  the  present  condition  of  the  Government — (laughter) — 
that  the  subject  would  be  dealt  with  soon,  but  if  they  continued  to 
bombard  the  Government  for  inquiry  for  better  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  she  thought  they  would  be  doing  what  was  really  the  most 
practical  thing  in  the  matter.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  DuRY  (Glutton)  said  that  Mrs  Fuller  spoke  of  restricting  the 
liberty  of  the  poor  wretched  women  who  were  confined  in  the  Work- 
houses. He  would  like  to  point  out  that  it  was  easy  for  married  men 
and  women  to  be  moral — easier  certainly  than  it  was  for  single 
people  and  the  wretched  women  found  in  our  Workhouses ;  and  he 
thought  that  people  should  be  a  little  kinder  to  them  than  some  of 
their  own  sex  suggested.  Were  they  going  to  confine  this  punish- 
ment to  the  poor  only  ?  Were  they  going  to  have  one  law  for  the 
poor  and  another  for  the  rich?  Were  they  going  to  restrict  the 
liberty  of  ladies  in  higher  society  who  were  equally  immoral  with 
those  of  the  lower  classes  ?  What  about  the  men  ?  Were  women 
not  more  sinned  against  than  sinning?  He  contended  that  nine 
times  out  of  ten  where  the  women  fell  it  was  in  consequence  of  the 
persistent  solicitation  by  men.  But  no  suggestion  was  made  for 
punishing  them.  Women  suffered  the  whole  penalty.  However,  it 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  paper,  it  was  a  question  raised  by  Mrs 
Fuller,  and  he  would  now  get  back  to  the  subject  (Hear,  hear, 
and  laughter.)  The  great  difficulty  of  the  matter  was  the  cost.  At 
the  present  time  the  Guardians  got  a  Government  grant  of  four 
shillings  a  head  for  children   placed  in  the  Starcross  Asylum  and 

*  As  recommended  at  the  International  Congress  for  the  Welfiire  and  Protec- 
tion of  Children,  London,  1902.  See  Report,  published  by  P.  S.  King  &  Son, 
2  &  4  Great  Smith  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.,  348  pp.,  price  2s.  6d.  | 
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Other  institutions  of  the  kind,  and  that  left  about  five  shillings  to 
be  paid.  Was  it  likely  that  they  would  ever  get  the  cost  below  that 
figure  ?  Moreover,  the  Guardians  had  no  compulsory  powers  to 
take  the  children  from  their  parents,  and  therefore  the  supply  must 
always  remain  limited.  As  far  as  he  could  ascertain  the  supply  of 
accommodation  was  equal  to  the  present  demand.  It  should  not 
be  overlooked  that  the  weak-minded  children  could  be  trained  to  do 
the  menial  work  of  the  Workhouses,  not  to  do  fret-work  or  basket- 
making  and  useless  things  of  that  kind,  but  cooking  and  scrubbing 
and  other  work,  whereby  the  Guardians  were  enabled  to  dispense 
with  hired  labour.  If  the  children  were  certified  mentally  deficient 
they  could  not  be  removed  from  the  Workhouse  at  the  whim  of  the 
parent  any  more  than  they  could  be  if  they  were  in  an  institution 
for  mental  defectives.  He  was  sorry  that  he  could  not  take  a 
hopeful  view  as  to  the  probability  of  the  great  majority  of  defective 
children  ever  becoming  useful  and  self-reliant  members  of  society, 
and  in  that  gloomy  opinion  he  was  supported  by  the  reports  of  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  ;  and,  further,  he  was  strongly  of  opinion 
that  it  was  an  absolute  waste  of  money  to  train  the  children  in 
special  institutions  unless  the  treatment  could  be  followed  up,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  by  permanent  detention  in  special  institutions 
in  after-years.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Miss  Fry  (Long  Ashton),  speaking  on  her  fiather's  paper,  said 
that  if  they  were  going  to  enter  on  a  campaign  for  increased  powers 
of  detention  they  would  have  considerable  difficulty.  She  would 
prefer  that  they  should  advocate  industrial  training  in  the  institutions 
for  defective  children,  believing  that  that  would  go  far  towards  solving 
the  problem  of  the  detention  of  this  class.  (Hear,  hear.)  Manusd 
work  was  warmly  welcomed,  the  inmates  enjoyed  it,  and  it  was  good 
for  them.  If  the  authorities  could  show  the  parents  that  the  children 
would  be  made  happier  and  better  by  manual  training  they  would 
be  willing  to  send  their  children  to  the  institutions,  and  the  children 
would  be  benefited.  One  of  the  worst  features  of  the  Workhouses 
was  to  see  the  defectives  sitting  about  with  nothing  to  do  day  after 
day  and  week  after  week.  (Hear,  hear.)  If  Guardians  turned  their 
attention  to  the  provision  of  good  sound  manual  training  for  the 
mentally  defective,  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  the  class,  they  would 
be  doing  more  good  than  by  going  to  the  Government  for  further 
powers.  (Hear,  hear.)  Industrial  training  was  the  crux  of  the 
question.  She  would  be  glad  if  the  Conference  could  see  its  way  to 
recommending  joint  action  by  Boards  of  Guardians  with  a  view  to 
the  formation  of  an  industrial  training  centre  for  the  defective  class. 
It  would  doubtless  be  the  precursor  of  many  others  of  the  kind,  and 
would  be  an  inestimable  advantage.     (Cheers.) 

Dr  Waterfield  (Stonehouse)  said  that  speaking  as  a  medical 
man  he  could  tell  them  that  there  was  plenty  of  evidence  in  the 
villages  that  the  propagation  of  imbeciles  required  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  the  country.     (Hear,  hear.)    While  driving  through  a 
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village  recently  not  a  hundred  miles  from  Exeter,  he  saw  a  fine» 
well-grown  youth,  but  feeble-minded,  and  he  was  assured  that  that 
wretched  youth  was  known  to  be  the  kther  of  six  or  seven  illegitimate 
children.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  authorities  to  do  their  utmost  to 
restrict  such  cases.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  lamentable  that  there 
should  be  no  check  on  the  perpetuation  of  the  lowest  types  of 
humanity.    (Hear,  hear.) 

The  President  said  he  thought  that  he  would  be  acting  in 
conformity  with  the  feelings  of  the  meeting  if  he  ventured  to 
propose — 

"That  this  Conference  desires  to  draw  the  early  and 
serious  attention  of  the  Lunacy  Commissioners  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  special  treatment  of  imbeciles  in  separate  asylums, 
and  expresses  a  hope  that  the  Lunacy  Commissioners  will 
take  steps  to  facilitate  the  establishment  of  such  institutions 
on  a  scale  less  expensive  than  that  of  lunatic  asylums." 

With  reference  to  the  observations  made  by  Mr  Dury  in  criticising 
Mrs  Fuller's  speech,  he  (the  President)  felt  that  the  Conference 
would  be  in  accord  with  the  spirit  underlying  the  criticisms  if  Mrs 
Fuller's  remarks  had  applied  only  to  normal  individuals,  but  she  was 
specially  referring  to  the  feeble-minded,  and  he  (the  President), 
having  regard  to  the  facts,  was  fully  in  agreement  with  Mrs  Fuller 
when  she  urged  that  the  weak-minded  women  who  were  compelled  to 
resort  to  the  Workhouse  to  be  confined  should  be  detained  first  for 
a  few  months,  and  if  the  visit  was  repeated,  should  be  detained  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Guardians  indefinitely.  In  the  well-to-do  classes 
of  society  the  feeble-minded  members  were  protected  by  their 
environment  and  by  the  special  attendants  who  could  be  employed 
from  the  consequences  of  their  mental  deficiency,  and  that  obviated 
the  necessity  for  any  application  of  compulsory  detention  to  that  class 
of  society,  as  was  advocated  by  Mr  Dury.  He  did  not  think  Mr 
Dury  really  meant  to  apply  the  system  to  that  class. 

Mr  Dury — I  do  mean  it,  Sir  Thomas.  I  would  treat  them  both 
alike,  rich  and  poor. 

The  President,  in  conclusion,  said  that  the  discussion  had 
emphasised  the  necessity  of  separate  institutions  for  the  treatment  of 
mental  defectives,  and  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  hastening  the  day 
when  that  result  should  have  been  achieved  that  he  ventured  to  move 
the  resolution.     (Cheers.) 

Mr  R.  A.  Moore-Stevens  (Torrington)  seconded,  saying  that  it 
was  imperative  that  something  should  be  done  on  the  subject,  and 
that  the  agitation  should  be  continued  until  something  had  been 
done.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  was  no  doubt  that  the  majority  of  the 
delegates  considered  that  it  was  necessary  that  something  should  be 
done  in  connection  with  the  feeble-minded,  and  the  subject  should 
not  die  a  natural  death  like  some  of  the  questions  discussed  at  Con- 
ferences.   There  was  no  doubt  that  the  pictures  drawn  that  day  were 
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very  painful  indeed  The  weak-minded  and  idiots  were  always  with 
them,  and  always  would  be,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Guardians  to 
provide  for  them  in  the  best  manner  possible.  (Hear,  hear.)  The 
question  which  always  cropped  up,  however,  in  the  rural  districts  was 
that  of  cost,  and  it  was  difficult  at  the  present  time,  when  so  many 
calls  were  made  upon  the  public  purse,  to  undertake  any  additionid 
duties  which  incurred  more  expenditure.  If  the  Conference  applied 
to  the  Lunacy  Commissioners,  or  any  other  body,  he  hoped  they 
would  be  able  to  suggest  some  remedy  which  would  not  fell  very 
heavily  on  the  pockets  of  the  ratepayers.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  should 
like  to  make  one  suggestion.  It  was  common  knowlec^e  that  in  the 
country  Workhouses  a  great  deal  of  space  was  wasted.  Many  of  the 
Workhouses  were  built  for  a  very  much  larger  number  of  inmates 
than  were  ever  in  the  House.  He  hoped  that,  if  an  inquiry  was  held, 
it  would  be  considered  whether  it  was  not  possible  that  some  Work- 
houses might  be  used  for  asylums  for  the  feeble-minded,  and  that  the 
remainder  might  be  used  for  the  weak  and  infirm  and  those  who 
were  not  weak-minded.  In  that  way  they  would  get  over  the  question 
of  bricks  and  mortar,  and  there  would  be  no  addition  required  to  the 
existing  staffs,  and  much  space  that  was  at  present  empty  would  be 
made  use  of.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  might  be  objection  raised  by 
the  residents  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Workhouses  selected  for 
use  as  special  institutions  for  the  mentally  defective,  but  such  objec- 
tion was  merely  sentimental,  and  was  probably  quite  as  acute 
towards  the  presence  of  a  Workhouse  at  all.  (Hear,  hear.)  He 
had  great  pleasure  in  seconding  the  resolution.  He  believed  that  it 
was  their  duty  as  Guardians  to  make  provision  for  the  mentally 
defective  class,  but  at  present  they  had  no  facilities  at  all.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

The  resolution  was  carried,  only  one  hand  being  held  up  agamst 
it,  the  minority  of  one  being  heartily  laughed  at. 

Mr  Preston-Thomas  then  read  the  following  paper : — 


THE  PROCEDURE  AT  MEETINGS  OF 

BOARDS  OF  GUARDIANS. 

By  Mr  H.  PRESTON-THOMAS. 

i  L^uU  G^wmmemi  Beard  liuputtr. 


Recent  legislation  has  thrown  so  much  work  of  various 
kinds  upon  local  bodies  that  the  question  of  saving  time 
at  meetings  of  Boards  of  Guardians  has  become  of  the 
utmost  importance.  Complaints  are  not  uncommon 
that  in  this  or  that  Union  too  much  time  is  spent  in 
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talking  and  too  little  in  business ;  and  as  there  are 
considerable  differences  in  this  respect,  it  is  desirable 
that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  bring  the  practice  of 
the  worst  Boards  up  to  the  level  of  the  best.  We  are 
justly  proud  of  our  English  system  of  local  administra- 
tion conducted  by  representatives  of  the  people  who 
often  discharge  their  public  duties  at  considerable  in- 
convenience to  themselves.  But  persons  having  occu- 
pations of  their  own  cannot  be  expected  to  devote  an 
unlimited  amount  of  time  to  public  services,  and  unless 
business  is  conducted  with  reasonable  despatch,  there 
is  apt  to  be  difficulty  in  finding  men  of  sufficient  leisure 
to  undertake  the  duties.  The  subject  is  such  a  wide 
one  that  I  cannot  pretend  to  discuss  it  with  any 
completeness.  I  can  only  throw  out  a  few  sugges- 
tions, which  I  have  purposely  made  short,  because  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  chief  function  of  a  Conference  is 
to  confer,  rather  than  to  listen  to  lengthy  essays. 

Waste  of  time  is  sometimes  due  to  the  discussion 
of  all  sorts  of  irrelevant  subjects  which,  however  im- 
portant in  themselves,  have  no  direct  concern  with  the 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law.  Thus  I  have  listened 
to  debates  on  betting,  on  temperance,  on  the  composi- 
tion of  education  authorities,  on  the  religious  views  of 
nurses,  and  so  on.  I  have  frequently  heard  discussions 
as  to  whether  the  resignation  of  an  officer  should  or 
should  not  be  accepted,  in  disregard  of  the  fact  that  the 
resignation  creates  a  vacancy,  and  "  acceptance  "  by  the 
Guardians  is  altogether  superfluous.  I  have  found 
the  business  of  a  Board  of  Guardians  to  be  inextri- 
cably mixed  up  with  that  of  a  District  Council,  and  the 
result  has  been  utter  confusion.  I  have  known  the  same 
Guardian  to  make  between  twenty  and  thirty  speeches 
in  the  course  of  a  single  afternoon,  and,  even  where 
the  usual  rules  of  debate  are  nominally  enforced,  I 
have  seen  Guardians,  after  having  spoken,  "rise  to 
order  "  over  and  over  again,  not  because  any  point  of 
order  was  involved,  but  because  they  disagreed  with 
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opinions  that  were  being  expressed,  I  have  met  with 
cases  in  which,  after  due  notice,  a  resolution  has  been 
carried  by  a  large  majority,  but  a  few  weeks  later  has 
been  reversed;  afterwards  it  has  been  carried  again 
and  subsequently  once  more  reversed ;  a  sort  of  see- 
saw proceeding  which  tends  sadly  to  discredit  local 
government. 

I  may  mention  four  essentials  for  the  satisfactory 
conduct  of  business  : — 

1.  Standing  orders  regulating  proceedings. 

2.  The  circulation  of  an  agenda  paper  before  each 
meeting. 

3.  A  strong  Chairman. 

4.  A  methodical  and  efficient  Clerk. 

1.  A  good  many  Boards  are  still  content  with  the 
Consolidated  Order  of  more  than  half  a  century  ago, 
and  ignore  Section  59  of  the  Local  Government  Act, 
1894,  which,  in  effect,  supersedes  the  provisions  of  that 
Order  as  to  procedure,  and  explicitly  directs  them  to 
frame  rules  for  the  purpose.  **  They  shall  from  time 
to  time  make  regulations  with  respect  to  the  .  .  . 
management  ...  of  their  meetings  and  generally 
with  respect  to  the  transaction  and  management  of 
their  business."  Their  standing  orders  may  provide, 
for  instance,  that  discussion  shall  not  be  allowed  upon 
the  reading  of  the  minutes,  except  as  to  the  question 
whether  they  are  or  are  not  accurate,  nor  at  any  time 
unless  there  is  a  motion  duly  proposed  and  seconded 
before  the  Board ;  ♦  that  a  member  (excepting  the 
proposer  of  the  original  motion,  who  has  a  right 
of  reply)  shall  be  entitled  to  speak  only  once  upon 
any  motion  or  amendment ;  that  no  speech  shall 
exceed  a  specified  number  of  minutes ;  that  no 
amendment  shall  take  the  form  of  a  direct  negative; 

♦  Immediately  after  the  proposer  of  a  motion  has  made  his  speech, 
the  Chairman  should  inquire,  "  Who  seconds  the  motion  ? "  and  if 
not  seconded,  it  falls  at  once  to  the  ground.  The  seconder  may 
either  make  a  speech  at  once,  or  may  indicate  by  sign  that  he  seconds 
the  motion,  and  he  can  then  reserve  his  speech  till  later. 
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that  a  motion  **that  the  Board  do  proceed  to  the 
next  business,"  or  "that  a  vote  be  now  taken," 
may  at  any  time,  with  the  Chairman's  sanction,  be 
moved,  seconded,  and  put  to  the  meeting  without 
discussion ;  that  no  motion  to  rescind  any  resolution 
passed  within  the  preceding  three  (or  six)  months,  nor 
any  motion  or  amendment  to  the  same  effect  as  one 
which  has  been  negatived  within  the  same  period, 
shall  be  in  order  unless  after  fourteen  days  notice  in 
writing,  signed  by  not  less  than  seven  members  of  the 
Board  ;  that  similar  notice  shall  be  necessary  for  the 
suspension  or  alteration  of  any  of  the  standing  orders 
except  in  cases  of  urgency,  of  which  the  Chairman  shall 
be  the  judge  ;  and  so  on. 

Much  time  is  often  lost  by  attempts  of  Boards  of 
Guardians  themselves  to  deal  with  questions  which 
ought  to  be  referred  to  Committees.  A  body  com- 
posed of  thirty,  fifty,  or  perhaps  eighty  members  is  too 
much  of  a  crowd  for  the  adequate  consideration  of 
details,  and  most  of  its  business  is  best  done  by  the 
ample  use  of  small  Committees  carefully  chosen.  If  a 
Committee  is  too  large,  it  may  happen  that  two  or 
three  men  who  have  done  all  the  work  are  afterwards 
outvoted  by  those  who  have  not  taken  the  trouble 
to  attend  its  meetings. 

This  is  unfair  to  the  hard-working  Committee-man, 
and  so  is  the  practice  of  some  Boards  of  Guardians 
who,  instead  of  accepting  the  report  of  a  Committee, 
insist  on  going  through  all  the  details  again  in  the 
Board-room.  Only  very  strong  grounds  of  principle 
justify  a  rejection  of  the  recommendations  of  a  Com- 
mittee by  whom  a  question  has  been  fully  investigated, 
and  some  Chairmen  even  discourage  discussion  on  the 
report  of  a  Committee  unless  on  a  motion  that  the 
whole  subject  be  referred  back. 

The  question  whether  relief  should  be  administered 
by  Committees  or  by  the  full  Board  is  one  as  to  which 
opinions  differ.     If  the  cases  are  numerous,  the  Com- 
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mittee  system  is  generally  a  necessity;  but  it  is  impor- 
tant that  the  relieving  officers  should  not  always 
appear  before  the  same  Committee.  Unless  this  rule 
is  adopted,  Guardians  are  apt  to  sit  with  the  relieving 
officer  for  their  own  parish  in  order  to  urge  the  claims 
of  their  fellow-parishioners.  In  this  way  they  confuse 
the  functions  of  judges  and  of  witnesses.  It  is  for 
them  to  judge  on  general  principles  whether  relief 
is  necessary;  it  is  for  the  relieving  officer  to  make 
the  inquiries  and  produce  the  evidence  as  to  the  cir- 
cumstances, though  there  is  no  reason  why  a  Com- 
mittee should  not  ask  the  Guardian  of  the  parish  for 
any  information  which  he  may  possess  as  to  the 
applicant 

Relief  should  be  administered  under  fixed  rules, 
otherwise  Guardians  are  apt  to  think  only  of  the 
particular  case  before  them,  without  considering  what 
effect  the  grant  of  relief  may  have  on  the  rest  of  the 
community.  It  does  not  occur  to  them  that  often  Mrs 
B.  applies  for  relief,  not  because  she  requires  it,  but 
because  Mrs  A.  has  it  If  a  Committee  is  of  opinion 
that  an  exception  should  be  made  in  any  instance,  the 
question  should  be  referred  to  the  whole  Board.  But 
if  exceptions  are  frequently  allowed,  the  exception  soon 
becomes  the  rule,  which  is  then  valueless.* 

A  second  speech  should  not  be  permitted  under  the 
pretext  of  "  rising  to  order  "  when  no  point  of  order  is 
involved,  or  of  *'  explanation  "  when  the  object  is  not 
to  explain  but  to  bnng  forward  fresh  arguments. 

*  Much  time  is  often  wasted  by  relieving  officers  who  fiul  to 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  their  cases. 
In  some  Unions  ''case  papers  "are  used  with  advantage.  When 
an  application  for  relief  is  made,  the  relieving  officer  luis  to  write 
answers  to  a  string  of  searching  questions,  and  these  are  read  out 
when  the  application  comes  before  the  Guardians.  The  sheets  are 
sut^equently  filed  for  reference,  and  any  alteration  is  noted  from  time 
to  time.  They  are  thus  kept  up  to  date,  and  all  particulars  con- 
cerning the  case  either  when  current  or  upon  renewed  application 
can  at  any  time  be  readily  obtained. 
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2.  Much  time,  in  the  long  run,  is  saved  by  the 
circulation  of  a  paper  of  agenda  to  each  Guardian 
before  every  meeting.  This  costs  a  few  shillings  for 
printing  and  postage ;  but  it  ensures  regularity  in  the 
proceedings  and  makes  every  Guardian  acquainted 
with  the  exact  business  to  come  up  for  discussion. 

In  some  large  urban  Unions  it  is  the  practice  also 
to  print  and  circulate  the  minutes  of  the  preceding 
meeting,  so  that  they  may  be  "  taken  as  read  "  unless 
objection  is  raised  as  to  their  correctness. 

3.  The  efficiency  and  speed  with  which  business  is 
transacted  must  always  depend  mainly  upon  the  Chair- 
man. The  ideal  Chairman  ought  to  know  a  good  deal 
about  the  Poor  Law  Acts  and  Orders  so  as  to  be  able 
to  decide  questions  as  they  arise  without  appealing  to 
the  Clerk  for  aid,  but  of  course  this  is  impossible  till 
he  has  had  considerable  experience.  A  few  Unions 
adopt  the  plan  of  changing  their  Chairman  every  year, 
less  for  the  sake  of  getting  their  business  well  con- 
ducted than  in  order  that  different  members  may  have 
the  honour  of  presiding  over  it ;  but  this  method  has 
the  disadvantage  of  introducing  a  constant  succession 
of  fresh  Chairmen  new  to  their  duties.  I  suppose  that 
nobody  would  be  inclined  to  invest  money  in  a  Joint 
Stock  Company  which  had  a  new  managing  director 
every  twelve  months ;  and  the  principle  which  applies 
to  commercial  undertakings  also  applies  to  public  busi- 
ness. Some  Unions  fix  a  maximum  term  of  three 
or  five  consecutive  years  beyond  which  the  same 
Chairman  shall  not  be  elected  without  a  break.  Most 
Boards,  however,  elect  the  same  Chairman  as  a  matter 
of  course  year  after  year,  a  plan  which  has  sometimes 
the  drawback  of  making  it  difficult  to  supersede  one 
who  is  disabled  by  the  infirmities  of  age  or  is  for  other 
reasons  a  failure.  On  the  whole,  the  plan  of  keeping 
the  same  Chairman  for  a  term  of  years  seems  to  offer 
most  advantages,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  he 
can  always  be  reappointed  after  a  year's  interval.     At 
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any  rate,  when  you  have  got  your  first-rate  Chairman, 
take  care  to  keep  him.  I  woukl  say  of  him»  in  the 
words  of  Polonius — 

''  The  friends  thou  hast  and  thdr  adoption  tried, 
Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hoops  of  steel" 

It  is  an  immense  advantage  when  the  Chairman 
can  arrange  to  go  through  the  business  beforehand 
with  the  Clerk  so  as  to  be  prepared  for  questions  likely 
to  arise.  Above  all,  he  should  push  business  along, 
should  refuse  to  allow  irrelevance^  and  should  act 
promptly  and  with  decision. 

Now  and  then  trouble  is  given  by  ill-conditioned 
members  who  refuse  to  obey  the  ruling  of  the  chair ; 
and  it  is  the  custom  in  some  instances  of  the  kind  to 
adjourn  the  meeting,  thus  sacrificing  the  transaction  of 
business  and  the  convenience  of  others  to  one  indi- 
vidual. A  better  way  in  an  extreme  case  is  to  call 
upon  the  offending  person  to  leave  the  room,  and,  if  he 
refuses,  to  have  nim  removed  by  an  officer  of  the 
Guardians,  or  by  a  policeman.  It  ought  to  be  known 
that  the  judgments  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  *  have  expressly  authorised  this  course, 
on  the  ground  that  every  deliberative  body  +  is  entitled 
to  protect  itself  against  obstruction  of  its  deliberations 
by  the  disorderly  conduct  of  any  person  present, 
whether  a  stranger  or  a  member. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  harder  to  deal  with  the  wind- 
bags whose  delight  it  is  to  see  their  names  in  the  local 
newspapers,  and  who  make  pointless  speeches  simply 
for  popularity  or  notoriety,  though  the  general  experi- 

♦  See  Law  Reports  of  Privy  Council  cases  Barton  v.  Taylor^  Lucas 
7.  Masan^  and  Doyle  v.  Falconer^ 

t  It  is  not  quite  certain  whether  this  principle  would  apply  to  the 
proceedings  of  a  Committee  appointed  by  the  Guardians.  Probably 
the  best  course  for  a  Committee  in  such  circumstances  would  be  to 
report  to  the  Guardians  that  its  business  has  been  brought  to  a 
standstill  by  the  disorderly  conduct  of  a  particular  member,  and  to 
request  them  to  rescind  his  appointment  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee* 
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ence  is  that  the  Guardian  who  talks  most  does  least. 
But  a  good  Chairman  will  stand  no  nonsense,  nor  will 
he  allow  time  to  be  wasted  by  mere  obstruction. 

Now  and  then  it  happens  that  business  is  in- 
terrupted by  squabbles  over  the  use  of  strong 
language  and  the  introduction  of  personalities.  We 
remember  the  fiery  gentleman  in  "  Bleak  House"  who 
would  declare,  with  a  shout  of  rage,  that  he  had  met 
an  abandoned  ruffian  whose  father  must  have  been  a 
consummate  villain,  when  he  meant  only  to  say  that 
he  had  been  given  a  wrong  direction  as  to  the  nearest 
road  to  St  Albans.  And  so  it  is  charitable  to  suppose 
when  one  Guardian  calls  another  a  lying  scoundrel, 
that  this  may  be  only  his  particular  fashion  of  express- 
ing a  difference  of  opinion.  Yet  a  gentle  sarcasm 
would  be  more  effective  than  personal  abuse,  as  well 
as  more  in  accordance  with  the  decencies  of  debate. 
As  a  rule  the  strongest  adjectives  are  found  in  the 
weakest  arguments,  and  really  add  very  little  force  to 
them.  This  is  doubtless  a  matter  which  must  be 
governed  by  good  feeling  and  good  taste  rather  than 
by  formal  regulations,  but  a  capable  Chairman  will 
generally  make  his  influence  felt  by  persuading  some 
Guardians  to  keep  their  language  under  control,  and 
by  suggesting  to  others  that  public  men  must  not  be 
too  thin-skinned.* 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  it  is  essential 
that  the  Chairman  should  have  the  loyal  support  of  his 
Board,  and  that  Guardians  should  (as  I  think  they 
generally  do)  back  up  his  ruling  on  points  of  order, 
irrespective  of  their  individual  opinions.f 

*  An  old  standing  order  of  the  House  of  Lords,  while  requiring 
that  "  all  personal,  sharp,  or  taxing  speeches  be  forborne,"  declares 
that  "  as  nothing  offensive  is  to  be  spoken,  so  nothing  is  to  be  ill- 
taken  if  the  party  that  speaks  it  shall  presently  make  a  fair  exposition 
or  clear  denial  of  the  words  that  might  bear  any  ill  construction.'' 

t  "The  Chairman's  Handbook,"  by  Sir  R.  Palgrave,  K.C.B.,  is  a 
little  manual  which  is  quite  invaluable  in  dealing  with  the  procedure 
of  public  bodies.     Every  Chairman  should  have  it  at  hand, 
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4.  It  is  very  important  that  the  Clerk  should  be  | 

methodical  in  his  business  and  in  the  arrangement  of  | 

his  papers,  which  should  be  ready  for  each  head  of  the 
agenda.  Sometimes  Clerks  do  not  take  the  trouble  to 
study  their  correspondence  before  the  Board  meeting. 
Consequently,    instead    of    summarising    briefly    the  ^ 

contents  of  letters,  they  read  them  through,  to  the 
weariness  of  the  Board,  with  all  the  official  topping 
and  tailing,   and   references   to   Acts   of    Parliament  | 

And  the  modern  practice  of  circularising  Boards  of 
Guardians  leads   to   much   waste    of  time   if   every  j 

circular  is  read  at  length.  1 

In  conclusion,  I  may  express  a  hope  that  nobody 
will  charge  me  with  any  want  of  appreciation  of  the 
excellent  fashion  and  the  sturdy  common-sense  with 
which  business  is,  as  a  rule,  conducted  by  Boards  of 
Guardians,  their  Chairmen,  and  their  Clerks,  or  will 
fancy  that  I  fail  to  recognise  the  enormous  amount  of 
time  and  trouble  which,  with  great  self-sacrifice,  the 
representatives  of  the  ratepayers  devote  to  their  public 
duties.  But  with  the  experience  of  more  than  a 
hundred  Boards  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  I 
have  become  aware  that  there  are  some  whose  pro- 
cedure might  be  altered  in  certain  particulars  with 
much  saving  of  time  ;  and  it  is  for  their  benefit  that  1 
have  ventured,  with  considerable  diffidence,  to  make 
these  suggestions. 


DISCUSSION. 

Rev.  J.  Fowler  (Tiverton)  said  that  every  one  would  feel  thankful 
to  Mr  Preston-Thomas  for  his'  paper.  His  counsel  had  been  very 
helpful  to  many  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians.  He  (the  speaker)  was 
not  going  to  attempt  to  criticise  the  paper,  only  to  say  that  he  wished 
that  Mr  Preston-Thomas  had  dealt  with  the  question  of  Relief  Com- 
mittees. He  ^the  speaker)  contended  that  the  submission  of  relief 
lists  to  Committees  under  the  relieving  officer  was  a  downright  evil. 
He  argued  that  all  fresh  relief  cases  should  come  before  the  whole 
Board  to  be  fully  considered.  That  would  often  relieve  the  individual 
Guardian  from  a  disagreeable  duty,  tend  to  uniformity  of  relief,  and 
relieve  the  ratepayer. 
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RSPORT  OF  THE  CONFERENCE  COMMITTEE. 

Mr  Ferrers  Howell  read  the  Report  of  the  Standing  Committee 
for  1 902- 1 903  as  follows : — 

The  number  of  Unions  represented  at  the  present  Conference 
(thirty-nine)  is  exactly  the  same  as  at  the  Conference  at  Taunton  last 
year,  though  the  number  of  delegates  appointed  (100)  shows  an  increase 
of  seven.  Half  the  Unions  in  the  district  are  unrepresented.  It  is 
possible  that  the  existence  of  County  Conferences  in  Somerset  and 
Wilts  may  tend  to  diminish  the  number  of  Unions  who  send  dele- 
gates to  the  District  Conferences ;  but  it  is  much  to  be  wished  that  a 
larger  proportion  of  Unions  would  send  representatives  to  the  District 
Conferences,  considering  the  excellent  results  which  an  interchange 
of  views  among  Guardians  from  different  localities  are  known  to  pro- 
duce.   (Hear,  hear.) 

After  paying  all  expenses  of  the  Taunton  Conference  a  balance 
of  2s.  ad.  remained  in  the  Treasurer's  hands.  (Laughter.)  It  should, 
however,  be  recollected  that  but  for  generous  donations  from  Mrs 
H.  H.  Wills,  Mrs  Fuller,  Mrs  Bolithp,  and  Sir  W.  Chance  there  would 
have  been  a  very  considerable  deficit.  (Hear,  hear.)  This  year,  for 
various  reasons,  the  expenditure  is  less  than  it  was  last  year,  and 
although  it  is  as  yet  impossible  to  state  the  financial  result  of  the 
present  Conference,  the  Committee  have  reason  to  hope  that  the 
deficiency  may  be  small.     (Hear,  hear.) 

The  Committee  desire  to  record  their  sense  of  the  heavy  loss 
the  Conference  has  sustained  by  the  lamented  death  of  the  Rev.  H. 
D.  Acland,  and  by  the  removal  from  the  district  of  Mrs  Holford. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

The  Committee  also  wish  to  express  their  thanks  to  the  Presi- 
dent (Sir  Thomas  Acland)  for  his  invaluable  help  in  the  preparations 
for  the  Conference.  His  time  and  counsel  have  been  given  ungrudg- 
ingly both  to  this  Committee  and  to  the  Local  Committee  in  spite  of 
many  other  pressing  claims  on  his  attention.    (Cheers.) 

The  President  moved  the  adoption  of  the  Report,  saying  that 
he  thought  they  might  congratulate  themselves  on  having  had  a  good 
Conference.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  papers  had  been  useful  and  inter- 
esting. One  small  matter  might  be  mentioned,  and  that  was  that 
there  were  drawbacks  to  the  system  of  making  every  one  who  wished 
to  speak  come  up  to  the  platform.  Many  good  suggestions  were  lost 
in  that  way,  as  people  did  not  care  to  go  to  the  platform.  One  sugges- 
tion lost  in  that  way  was  what  to  him  seemed  a  very  good  one,  in 
regard  to  nursing,  that  a  register  should  be  kept  in  every  village  of 
useful  and  competent  persons  who  possessed  some  knowledge  of 
nursing,  and  that  they  should  be  given  a  slight  retaining  fee,  in  return 
for  which  they  should  be  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  nurse  if  required. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Campfield  (Exeter)  seconded,  and  the  Report  was  adopted. 
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The  Standing  Committeb. 

The  elecdoD  of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Conference  was 
the  next  business.  The  memben  for  Cornwall^  Devon,  and  Wiltshire 
were  all  re-elected,  the  only  changes  being  in  the  representation  of 
Dorset  and  Somerset.  In  the  former,  Mrs  Holfoid's  removal  from 
the  county  created  a  vacancy,  which  was  filled  by  the  election  of 
Mrs  Robert  Williams  (wife  of  Colonel  Robert  Williams,  M.P.  for 
West  Dorset);  and  in  the  latter,  Mr  Salter  Beviss  (Chairman  of  the 
Chard  Board)  was  elected  in  place  of  Mr  J.  Cooke  Hurle,  resigned. 
Appended  is  a  complete  list  of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Con- 
ference District : — 

President— &\x  Thomas  Dyke  Acland,  Bart 

Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer — Mr  A.  G.  Ferrers  Howell 

Ordinary  Members. — Camwall-^Mx  E.  B.  Beauchamp,  Mrs  T. 
Robins  Bolitho,  Mr  J.  Clark  Isaac,  Rev.  R.  J.  Roe. 

Devon — Mrs  Bewes,  Mr  R.  Brealy,  Mr  J.  Campfield,  Rev.  C 
J.  Palmer. 

Dorset— K^v.  K  W.  Goodden,  Rev.  F.  Williams,  Mr  J.  Wyatt, 
Mrs  Robert  Williams. 

Somerset— Vit  Salter  Beviss  (Chard),  Mr  Sydney  Price,  Mr  C 
Trask,  Mrs  Wills. 

Wilts— Ut  Robt.  Butler,  Mrs  Fuller,  Mr  W.  C.  Keevil,  Blanche, 
Lady  Pelly. 

The  Hon.  Secretary. 

Sir  Thomas  Acland  proposed  the  re-election  of  Mr  A.  G. 
Ferrers  Howell  as  Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Conference. 
He  said — I  can  testify  to  the  extreme  efficiency  and  zeal  and  clearness 
with  which  Mr  Ferrers  Howell  has  conducted  the  business  of  the 
Conference,  and  I  am  sure  you  cannot  do  better  than  reelect  him. 
(Cheers.) 

Mr  Brealy  (Okehampton)  seconded  the  proposition,  which  was 
was  carried  unanimously,  and 

Mr  Ferrers  Howell  briefly  expressed  his  thanks. 

Representatives  on  Central  Committee. 

Rev.  R.  J.  Roe  (Camelford),  Mr  Thomas  White  (Plymouth), 
and  Mr  A.  G.  Ferrers  Howell,  Hon.  Secretary,  were  re-elected  re- 
presentatives of  the  District  on  the  Central  Committee  of  Poor  Law 
Conferences. 

Place  of  Meeting  next  Year. 

The  President,  in  inviting  expressions  of  opinion  as  to  the  place 
of  meeting  for  next  year's  Conference,  said  that  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee wavered  between  Exeter  and  Plymouth  as  places  to  be 
recommended  to  the  Conference. 
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A  Delegate  suggested  Weymouth,  and  a  vote  having  been  taken 
as  to  that  port,  Plymouth,  and  Exeter,  Weymouth  was  found  to  have 
a  clear  majority,  and  it  was  accordingly  resolved  to  meet  there  next 
year. 

Mr  Parkhousb  (Chairman  of  the  Exeter  Corporation  of  the 
Poor)  said  many  of  the  members  of  the  Board  over  which  he  presided 
took  exception  to  having  to  pay  2S.  6d.  to  attend  the  Conference. 
They  considered  it  was  a  great  hardship,  and  if  the  charge  had  not 
been  made  many  more  Exeter  Guardians  would  have  attended.  He 
proposed  that  the  matter  be  referred  to  the  Standing  Committee, 
with  a  view  to  members  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  where  the  Con- 
ference next  assembled  not  having  to  meet  a  similar  call. 

Mr  Kelland  seconded,  and  the  motion  was  carried. 

Votes  op  Thanks. 

Sir  Thomas  Acland  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  Edward 
Fry  for  his  kindness  in  contributing  a  paper.  It  was  a  very  great 
honour  to  the  Conference,  and  one  for  which  they  thanked  him 
most  cordially.  (Cheers.)  He  should  also  like  to  thank  the  other 
gentlemen  who  had  read  papers. 

The  motion  was  seconded,  and  carried  unanimously. 

Sir  Edward  Fry  said  he  was  much  obliged,  and  he  only  hoped 
that  they  would  have  the  support  of  the  Guardians  in  the  little 
experhnent  they  were  making  in  Somersetshire.     (Hear,  hear.) 

*  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  also  accorded  to  the  Right  Worshipful 
the  Mayor  of  Exeter  for  the  use  of  the  Guildhall  and  for  attending 
the  Conference. 

The  thanks  of  the  Conference  were  cordially  tendered  to  Dr 
Wood  for  the  organ  recital  at  the  Cathedral. 

Mr  Moore-Stbvbns  said  he  had  great  pleasure  in  proposing  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  Thomas  Acland  for  the  able  and  courteous 
manner  in  which  he  had  presided  over  the  Conference.    (Cheers.) 

The  Rev.  F.  F.  Buckingham  seconded,  and  the  motion  was 
carried  with  acclamation. 

Sir  Thomas  Acland's  assurance,  in  reply  to  a  Delegate,  that 
he  would  be  willing,  if  practicable,  to  preside  over  the  Conference 
next  year  was  heartily  applauded,  and  the  proceedings  terminated. 
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REPORT  OF  THE   PROCEEDINGS 

OF  THB 

Fifteenth  Annual  Poor  Law  Conference  for 
THE  North  Midland  District,  comprising  the 
Counties  of  Derby,  Leicester,  Lincoln,  Rut- 
land, AND  Nottingham,  held  at  the  Town 
Hall,  Mansfield,  on  the  6th  and  7th 
October  1903. 


President,      -  -  -  Mr  A.  B.  Markham, 

Member  of  Parliament  for  the  Mansfield  Dmsion. 


The  following  Unions  were  represented  at  the  Conference : 


Dbrbyshirb. 

Lbicbstbrshirk. 

ASHBOURNB— 

ASHBY-DB-LA-ZOUGH— 

F.  Jack«on. 
P.  T.  Marple. 

T.H.  Joyce. 

Mrs  Pratt. 

H.  E.  Worthington. 

BBLPSlt— . 

oscph  Bown. 
\  oMph  Pym  (Qerk). 

Barrow-on-Soar— 

F.  W.  Kirton. 
W.  Overton. 

Chapkl-bn-lb-Fritm— 

W.  Fkrkm. 

.Lbicbstbr— 

Dbrby— - 

Canon  Browne. 
R.  Cunrey. 
James  Potter. 
N.  Twigge  (Clerk). 

A.  F.  Holland. 

F.  W.  IsUp. 

A.  Kemp. 

H.  Mansfield  (Qerk). 

Loughborough— 

Shardlow. 

Wm.  Barber. 
H.  J.  Bannister. 

F.  B^-rk. 
J.  Peer. 
A.  Webster. 
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Unioiis  represented  at  the  Conference— <Mf/iHMMt/. 


LlNOOLNSHXHB. 

Gkimsby — 

Mrs  Nesbitt. 

M.  Cook. 
Churles  Jefis. 

G.  W.  Skelton. 

G.  H.  Hibbert  (Qerk). 

W.  SoQthworth. 
H.  W.  Watson. 

NorriNGHAM— 
A.  Hind. 

Thos.  Palmer. 

Lincoln— 

Thoa.  Ward. 

-Ktrton. 

—  Overton. 

SOOTHWKLL— 

J.  W.  A.  Boonet. 

R.  N.  Whiston. 

SlltAFORD— 

D.  G.  Harris. 

W.  B.  Harris. 

Worksop— 

H.  Powell  Saoith. 

-^MOOM. 

Stapfordshirb. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRB. 

Burton-on-Trrnt— 

Basford— 

T.  L.  P.  Barber. 

W.  H.  H.  Fairclongh. 

J.  R.  Anderson. 
W.  H.  Gekthorpe. 

J.  B.  Startin. 

Mansfield— 

YORKSHIRB. 

Miss  Blyth. 
A.  H.  BoDser. 

ECCLBSALL  BiBRLOW— 

Janes  BkMsom. 

Mrs  Manners. 

.  PettrilL 

List  of  Unions  not  represented  at  the  Conference : — 
Dbrby.— Bakewell,  Chesterfield,  Glossop,  Hayfield. 

Lbicbstbrshirb— Billesdon,  Blaby,  Hinckley,  Lutterworth,  Market  Bos* 
worth,  Market  Harboroogh,  Melton  Mowbray. 

Lincolnshirb.— Belvoir,  Boston,  Bourne,  Caistor,  Gainsborough,  Glanfocd 
Briee,  Grantham,  Grantham  (out-relieOt  Holbeach,  Homcastle,  LouUi,  Spalding, 
Spil3>y,  Stamford. 

Nottingham.— Bii^ham,  East  Retlbrd,  Newark. 


SUBJECTS  DISCUSSED. 

i*AGB 

The  Responsibility  of  Guardians  towards  Children 
under  the  Poor  Law.  By  Mrs  Manners,  GumiHan^ 
Matufield  Union  -  .....      443 

By  Mr  A.  BOOKER,  Ckrk^  Sheguld  Board  of  Guardiam       -      454 

Workhouse  Management  and  the  Duties  and  Responsi- 
bilities OF  THE  Visiting  Committee.  By  Mr  Thomas 
Palmer,  UUe  Ckairmam^  City  of  Nottingham  Board  of  GuardiM    493 
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Tuesday,  6th  October. 

Hon.  F.  Strutt  opened  the  proceedings  by  stating  that  there 
was  a  larger  number  of  Unions  represented  there  that  day  than  at 
any  of  their  Conferences  in  past  years.  There  were  one  or  two  Unions 
sending  delegates  that  year  for  the  first  time,  and  he  hoped  they  would 
feel  rewarded  for  their  confidence  in  the  usefulness  of  the  Conference. 

The  Mayor  of  Mansfisld  (Mr  J.  Crampton),  accompanied  by 
the  Town  Clerk  (Mr  J.  Harrop  White),  in  the  name  of  the  Corpora- 
tion and  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  borough,  then  extended  a  hearty 
welcome  to  the  delegates.  He  had  never  had  the  privilege  of  serving 
in  the  capacity  of  Poor  Law  Guardian,  but  he  would  like  to  very 
strongly  urge  them  to  deal  hberally  with  all  the  deserving  poor  who 
came  before  them— (hear,  hear) — never  mind  what  anger  they  pro- 
voked and  what  wrath  they  brought  down  upon  their  heads.  Many 
of  the  people  in  Workhouses  to-day  had  occupied  positions  similar  to 
theirs  and  his,  and  they  would  be  wanting  in  Christian  charity  and 
feeling  if  they  allowed  such  cases,  and  those  of  the  deserving  poor, 
to  pass  by  without  helping  them  all  that  they  possibly  could. 

The  Chairman  then  addressed  the  Conference  upon  the  question 
of  Poor  Law  administration,  with  which  he  recognised  the  delegates 
were  better  acquainted  than  himself.  What  he  intended  to  do,  how- 
ever, was  to  give  the  views  which  he  held  upon  the  subject  as  a 
member  of  Parliament  The  subject  was  one  which  must  at  all  times 
have  the  most  earnest  consideration,  not  only  of  Parliament,  but  of 
every  citizen  in  the  community.  There  was  no  body  of  public  men 
who  had  confided  to  them  greater  spheres  of  usefulness  and  positions 
of  greater  difficulty  than  Poor  Law  Guardians,  because  in  their  hands 
relied  to  a  great  extent  the  training  and  developing  of  a  considerable 
portion,  unhappily,  of  the  children  of  the  country.  Last  year  in 
England  there  were  801,000  paupers  or  dependents  upon  Poor  Law 
relief^  in  Scotland  101,000,  and  in  Ireland  99,000,  making,  approxi- 
mately, one  million  persons,  with  a  total  cost  to  the  State  of 
;£i3,963,8i3,  made  up  of  ;^i  1,548,000  in  respect  of  England, 
;i^r,i93,ooo  of  Scotland,  and  ;;£i, 200,000  of  Ireland.  The  cost  to 
the  community  per  head  was  no  less  than  6s.  9d.  in  England,  4s.  ixd. 
in  Scotland,  and  4s.  lod.  in  Ireland,  and  the  percentage  of  paupers 
in  the  respective  countries  to  the  population  was  2.6,  2.3,  and  2.2. 
Examining  the  present  position  with  that  of  1855,  he  found  that  at 
that  time  the  percentages  were  4.7,  4.2,  and  i  respectively,  and  that 
during  the  next  forty  years  there  was  a  steady  decline  in  the  relative 
numl^r  of  paupers.  In  the  last  decade,  however,  the  figures  were  at 
a  standstill,  neither  increasing  nor  declining.  In  1855  the  cost  per 
head  of  administering  the  Poor  Law  was  j£6.  los.  8d.,  but  in  1902  it 
had  increased  to  j£i2,  i8s.  5d.,  while  in  Scotland  it  had  advanced 
from  j£s.  3s.  8d.  to  ;£io.  148.,  and  in  Ireland  from  ;^io.  los.  5d.  to 
;;^io.  17s.  lod.  Those  figures  showed  that  the  cost  of  administering 
the  Poor  Law  in  England  and  Scotland  had  doubled,  whilst  in  Ireland 
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the  figures  remained  stationary.  Proceeding,  Mr  Markham  said  he 
had  always  held  the  belief  that,  as  far  as  was  feasible,  they  should  take 
the  children  and  the  old  deserving  poor  out  of  Workhouses — 
(hear,  hear,  and  applause)  —  and  he  was  a  firm  believer  in  the 
boardingout  system.  This  system,  he  believed,  was  not  only 
desirable  in  the  interests  of  the  people  themselves,  but  as  one 
means  of  economy,  as  compared  with  the  erection  of  costly  blocks 
of  administrative  buildings.  In  Scotland  85  per  cent  of  the  paupers 
were  boarded  out,  in  Switzerland  74,  and  in  Russia  27,  while  in 
France  and  Germany  all  were  treated  under  such  a  system ;  indeed, 
it  was  the  only  system  which  would  be  tolerated  in  most  Continental 
countries.  There  was  some  ambiguity  with  regard  to  the  numbers 
in  England,  but  he  believed  the  percentage  was  officially  declared 
at  so  low  a  rate  as  5.  That  had  been  declared  by  Mr  Long  to  be 
considerably  under  the  mark,  and  for  himself  he  did  not  think  that 
at  the  most  the  percentage  would  exceed  15.  Therefore  it  was 
very  remarkable  that  in  England  and  Scotland  the  cost  of  adminis- 
tration was  very  much  higher  under  the  system  of  Workhouses,  which 
did  not  exist  in  other  countries.  Mr  Markham  then  quoted  the 
Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Poor  Law  Unions,  presented  some 
years  ago,  and  specially  mentioned  the  following  recommendations : 
— (i)  That  the  aged  and  respectable  poor  should  not  be  forced  to 
mix  with  those  of  bad  character  in  Unions ;  (2)  that  children,  other 
than  invalids,  should  be  provided  for  outside  Workhouse  premises ; 
(3)  that  it  was  the  duty  of  County  Councils,  with  the  assistance  per- 
haps of  Parliament,  to  erect  and  build  suitable  accommodation  and 
houses  for  pauper  imbeciles  and  epileptics;  (4)  an  extension  of  out- 
door relief  to  aged  paupers ;  and  (5)  the  provision  of  Cottage  Homes 
for  married  couples  who,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  have  been 
brought  down  in  the  world.  It  was  very  easy  to  be  charitable  with 
other  people's  money,  but  he  agreed  that  it  was  the  duty,  not  only 
of  the  State,  but  of  every  member  of  the  community,  to  see  that  those 
who,  after  labouring  all  their  lives  for  meagre  wages,  had  fiuled  to 
make  any  provision  for  old  age  with  the  cost  of  living  so  high,  should 
not  end  their  days  in  the  Workhouse.  There  could  be  no  justification 
for  a  system  under  which  men  and  women,  who  had  toiled  hard  and 
added  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  should  have  to  spend  their  declining 
years  under  conditions  of  restraint  which  must  occasion  them  deep 
misery.  There  was  a  feeling  amongst  the  poor  that  the  last  step  in 
the  down  grade  was  to  seek  refuge  in  the  Workhouse.  There  were 
many  men  to-day  in  the  agricultural  districts  who  only  earned  13s. 
or  14s.  a  week,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  South  of  England  the  rate 
of  wages  was  very  much  lower  than  that.  It  therefore  seemed  to 
him  that  in  these  days,  with  the  cost  of  living  increasing,  such  men 
could  not  provide  for  their  old  age  and  at  the  same  time  make 
provision  for  their  wives  and  families.  It  was  the  duty  of  Boards 
of  Guardians  to  give  their  earnest  consideration  to  all  cases  which 
deserved  pity  and  commiseration,  and  at  the  same  time  drawing  a 
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wide  distinction  between  those  who  would  not  work  and  those  who 
woald  if  they  could.  With  regard  to  children,  he  strongly  advocated 
a  system  of  boarding  out.  The  unfortunate  children  were  deserving 
of  the  consideration  of  the  State  because,  owing  to  no  fault  of  their 
own,  they  were  brought  to  circumstances  of  need.  That  was,  in  his 
opinion,  largely  due  to  bad  government  in  respect  to  one  subject, 
which,  however,  he  would  not  touch  upon,  but  one  which,  in  his 
opinion,  was  the  cause  of  most  of  the  crime  and  poverty — no 
doubt  most  of  them  would  know  to  what  he  was  referring.  He 
advocated  the  use  of  Scattered  Homes  or  Cottage  Homes  for  children, 
because  in  such  institutions  they  would  be  imbued  with  a  sense  of 
citizenship,  without  the  taint  of  shame,  separated  from  the  old 
paupers,  and  free  from  the  inevitable  effects  of  the  training  in  bar- 
rack schools  and  the  like,  which  tended  to  make  children  dull  and 
mechanical,  and  to  lose  their  individuality.  Children  who  were  so 
boarded  out  would  attend  the  elementary  schools  like  other  children, 
with  whom  they  would  mix,  and  in  their  after-life  they  would  not 
have  any  associations  of  the  Workhouse  to  drag  them  down.  It  was 
important  that  they  should  be  brought  up  free  from  the  demoralising 
effects  of  the  Workhouse,  and  that  not  only  should  suitable  foster- 
parents  be  obtained  if  possible,  but  that  women  inspectors  should  be 
appointed  instead  of  men,  to  act  in  conjunction  with  Ladies'  Com- 
mittees, in  order  to  see  to  the  more  effective  working  of  the  system. 
At  the  present  time  much  of  the  inspection  of  these  homes  was 
done  by  men,  who  were  utterly  unsuited  to  carry  out  such  duties. 
A  relieving  officer  was  not  a  fit  person  to  go  into  a  home  and 
say  to  a  woman,  "How  are  you  feeding  this  child?"  or  to  see 
that  the  child  was  kept  clean.  He  was  opposed  to  the  village 
communities,  because  they  were  little  better  than  the  Workhouses, 
in  that  they  got  the  atmosphere  of  pauperism  about  them.  Instead 
of  segregating  the  children,  they  ought  to  be  broken  up,  and  as  the 
law  at  present  did  not  allow  other  than  orphans  and  destitute  children 
to  be  so  treated)  it  should  be  the  work  of  Boards  of  Guardians  to  see 
that  it  was  altered.  With  r^ard  to  another  feature  of  the  question, 
that  of  vagrancy,  he  believed  that  the  country  had  shown  cowardice 
in  facing  the  position.  Where  a  state  of  communism  existed  it  was 
the  duty  of  a  civilised  and  Christian  Government  to  maintain  all  who 
could  not  maintain  themselves.  But  so  far  as  those  who  were  able 
to  work,  but  would  not,  were  concerned,  he  contended  that  they 
deserved  very  different  treatment  to  what  they  were  receiving 
to-day  I  indeed,  no  steps  were  too  stringent  in  dealing  with  such  a 
class.  The  Poor  Law  was  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  unfortunate, 
not  for  those  who  would  not  help  themselves,  and  the  latter  certainly 
did  not  deserve  the  commiseration  that  had  shown  a  tendency  to 
grow  up  in  recent  years  with  regard  to  the  vagrant.  He  had  lived 
close  to  a  Poor  Law  Union,  and  he  once  undertook  the  experiment 
of  having  all  the  vagrants  who  visited  the  Union  sent  to  him  with  the 
intention  of  employing  them,  and  of  seeing  how  they  turned  out 
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Most  of  the  men,  however,  were  hopeless,  and  only  about  two  were 
of  any  use  and  showed  a  desire  to  work.  He  was  strongly  in  favoar 
of  compellii^  tramps  to  work  by  law,  but  their  case  was  far  different 
to  the  people  who  were  brought  down  by  misfortune,  who  ought  to  be 
treated  in  the  kindliest  way.  He  believed  the  question  of  Poor  Law 
administration  was  largely  to  be  settled  by  the  State  providing  old  age 
pensions — (hear,  hear) — which  were  bound  to  come  within  the  range 
of  practical  politics — although  large  sums  of  money  had  been  spent 
of  late  outside  the  country  that  could  have  been  better  expended  in 
home  and  domestic  affairs  —  by  the  more  geneml  adoption  of  the 
boarding-out  system,  and  by  forcing  able-boidied  vagrants  to  work. 
In  conclusion,  he  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Conference  would  be 
productive  of  good  results.    (Applause.) 

Mrs  Manners  then  read  the  foUowing  paper: — 

THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  GUARDIANS 
TOWARDS  CHILDREN  UNDER  THE 
POOR   LAW, 

By  Mrs  MANNERS, 


There  are,  according  to  the  latest  returns,  62,743 
children  under  the  sole  care  of  the  Guardians  in 
England  and  Wales,  and  upwards  of  2,000  children 
wholly  chargeable  to  the  Unions  comprised  in  the 
North  Midland  Conference  District.  When  we  con- 
sider these  figures,  I  think  we  shall  none  of  us  deny 
the  great  importance  of  the  subject  with  which  I  propose 
to  deal  in  this  paper,  particularly  when  we  remember 
(as  an  anonymous  writer  has  so  aptly  put  it)  "the 
greatest  triumph  of  the  Poor  Law  is  the  conversion  of 
hereditary  paupers  into  independent  citizens," 

That  there  have  been  mistakes  will,  I  think,  be 
readily  admitted,  and  in  order  to  see  perhaps  more 
clearly  where  the  mistakes  have  been  made,  it  may  be 
well  to  take  a  glance  at  the  earlier  history  of  our 
Poor  Laws. 

The  39th  of  Elizabeth,  chap,  iii.,  which  has  been 
called  **the  foundation  and  text-book  of  the  English 
Poor  Law,*'  provided  ''that  order  shall  be  taken  from 
time  to  time  for  setting  to  work  the  cl;iildren  of  all 
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such  persons  who  shall  not  be  able  to  maintain  them." 
Thi5»  I  suppose*  would  usually  take  the  form  of 
apprenticeship,  a  system  so  general  at  that  period ; 
what  was  to  be  done  with  children  till  they  were  of  an 
age  to  be  apprenticed  we  do  not  know,  but  certainly 
at  a  later  date  they  were  maintained  in  Workhouses, 
for  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  IIL  an 
Act  was  passed,  requiring  **  the  duly  authenticated 
registration  of  the  reception  and  other  particulars  of 
all  infants  under  four  in  all  Workhouses  within  the 
bills  of  mortality,  that  is  the  seventeen  parishes  within 
and  twenty-three  without  the  city  walls,  the  liberty  of 
the  Tower,  and  the  ten  parishes  of  Westminster/'  In 
five  years  these  registers  showed  a  terrible  state  of 
aflairs;  the  death-rate  Amongst  the  children  reached 
80,  90,  and  100  per  cent.  To  secure,  if  possible,  more 
healthy  conditions,  another  Act  was  passed,  which  is 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  its  chief  promoter. 
Sir  Jonas  Hanway.  This  Act  came  into  force  on 
1st  July  1769.  It  directed  that  after  that  date  all 
pauper  children  under  the  age  of  six  in  Workhouses, 
within  the  bills  of  mortality,  and  all  children  to  be 
received  into  such  Workhouses,  if  above  two  and 
under  six,  should  be  sent  within  fourteen  days  not  less 
than  three  miles  from  any  part  of  the  cities  of  London 
and  Westminster.  The  charge  for  their  maintenance 
was  fixed  at  2s.  6d.  per  week  up  to  six  years ;  if  the 
child  remained  after  that  age  the  weekly  payment  was 
reduced  to  2s.  If  the  nurse  took  charge  of  the  child 
under  nine  months,  and  reared  it  satisfactorily  for  a 
year,  she  received  a  grant  of  los.  Five  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  in  each  parish,  under  the  tide  of  Guardians 
of  the  parish  poor  children,  were  to  be  elected  for  three 
years  to  inspect  the  homes,  and  report  cases  of  neglect 
or  improper  conduct  to  the  Guardians,  and  if  these  did 
not  find  a  remedy  they  might  apply  to  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace.  In  spite  of  this  supervision  the  scheme  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  a  great  success,  and  it  is  tp  b^ 
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feared  it  led  to  the  odious  system  of  farming  out  pauper 
children  to  a  contractor  on  the  lowest  terms,  and  that 
the  frightful  sufferings  described  in  •'Oliver  Twist" 
were  too  often  the  lot  of  the  hapless  litde  ones.  The 
country  slowly  awakened  to  the  gross  inhumanity,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  folly  and  stupidity  of  the  system, 
or  want  of  system,  and  Oliver  Twist's  pathetic  cry  for 
more  has  been  answered  not  only  as  regards  his 
physical  wants,  but  many  and  beneficent  regulations 
nave  been  made  with  respect  to  his  mental  and  moral 
training. 

After  the  passing  of  the  Poor  Law  Act  of  1834.  a 
marked  improvement  was  manifested  in  the  condition 
and  education  of  the  children,  for  as  early  as  1836, 
Mr  Tuffnel  reported  that  ''a  change  in  the  condition 
of  orphans  and  deserted  children,  as  compared  with 
what  it  was  before  the  formation  of  Unions,  is  the 
most  gratifying  that  can  be  imagined.  Formerly,  ill- 
clothed,  ill-kept,  uneducated,  they  were  turned  out  to 
form  the  germ  of  future  paupers,  and  to  become  the 
worst  members  of  society.  In  fact,  to  have  been 
broup[ht  up  in  a  Workhouse  was  usually  considered  a 
blot  in  the  labourer's  character,  and  an  obstacle  to  his 
getting  employment  The  change  from  this  state  of 
things  is  so  thorough  and  complete,  so  precisely  the 
contrary  of  what  it  was  before,  that  the  spectacle  of 
this  glaring  improvement  alone  seems  to  reconcile  many 
persons  otherwise  hostile  to  the  new  system."  One 
cannot  help  thinking  that  two  years  was  rather  a  short 
time  to  test  the  true  effects  of  a  hitherto  untried 
system,  and  that  Mr  Tuffnel  saw  all  through  rose- 
coloured  spectacles,  and  was  unduly  optimistic.  The 
backward  state  of  national  education  at  this  time  was 
a  great  hindrance  to  the  praiseworthy  efforts  of  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners,  and  it  is  amusinc^  to  note  a 
request  of  the  Bedford  Guardians  that  the  school- 
master in.  their  Workhouse  should  be  allowed  to  teach 
reading   only.       This   request   was   not  acceded   to. 
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Times  have  changed,  however,  and  Workhouse  schools 
are  rapidly  disappearing.  In  1886  there  were  two 
hundred  and  seventy-one  Workhouse  schools  in 
England  and  Wales ;  in  1897  there  were  only  seventy* 
two.  This  is  due  to  various  reasons.  First,  it  was  re- 
cognised that  it  is  not  well  to  bring  up  young  children 
within  the  Workhouse  walls,  where  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  prevent  their  coming  in  contact  with  adult 
paupers ;  secondly,  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  pro* 
perly  qualified  teachers;  and  thirdly,  it  is  much  less 
expensive,  in  small  Unions,  to  send  the  children  to 
the  public  elementary  school.  Still,  I  think,  in  spite 
of  many  defects,  it  may  be  fairly  claimed  that  the 
Workhouse  school  did  serve  a  useful  end  in  its  time* 

Sir  William  Chance,  in  his  book,  "  Children  under 
the  Poor  Law,"  gives  very  interesting  figures  showing 
that  only  a  small  proportion  of  children  educated  in. 
Workhouse  schools  became  again  chargeable  to  the 
rates  in  after-life,  thus  refuting  the  statement  one  so 
often  hears  that  the  education  of  children  within  the 
Workhouse  walls  tended  to  create  adult  paupers. 

But  undoubtedly  there  were  disadvantages,  and 
when  these  were  fully  recognised,  a  plan  was  tried  of 
combining  various  adjacent  Unions  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  district  school  to  receive  all  the  children 
of  the  combined  Unions,  or  a  large  Union  would 
establish  its  own  school  quite  apart  from  the  Work- 
house. An  early  example  of  a  good  district  school 
(that  is,  a  school  supported  by  several  combined 
Unions)  is  the  Quatt  School  for  the  South-East 
Shropshire  District.  Mr  Wolryche  Whitmore  in  1836 
persuaded  his  fellow-Guardians  to  try  the  experiment 
of  opening  an  industrial  or  labour  school  for  the 
Bridgnorth  Union.  Later  the  children  from  Cleobury 
Mortimer,  Madeley,  Seisdon,  Newport,  and  Shifnal 
Unions  were  admitted.  It  started  with  forty  children  of 
both  sexes.  In  1889  there  were  one  hundred  and 
sixty-three  inmates,  and  its  success  is  perhaps  owing 
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to  its  comparative  smallness.  The  boys  cultivated  a 
small  fiarm,  the  profit  from  which  was  in  1887  estimated 
at  j^6i.  los.  8d  The  girls  helped  in  the  housework, 
and  did  the  necessary  sewing  and  knitting  for  them* 
selves  and  the  boys.  A  savings  bank  was  established 
for  the  benefit  of  the  children,  and  some  had  been  able 
to  save  a  nice  litde  amount  There  is  also  a  lending 
library  attached  to  the  school,  to  which  former  pupils, 
who  doubtless  owed  their  success  in  life  to  the 
excellent  training  received  there,  have  generously 
contributed  Great  care  is  exercised  in  choosing 
situations  for  the  children  when  they  go  out  into  the 
world,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  note  that  in  1899,  80  per 
cent  were  known  to  be  doing  well. 

Swinton  School,  which  receives  the  children  of  the 
Crumpsall  Union,  is,  I  believe,  a  very  good  example  of 
a  large  separate  school,  and  goes  far  to  prove  that 
although  there  are  grave  disadvantages  attaching  to 
large  establishments,  thoroughly  efficient  administration 
may  to  a  certain  extent  minimise  these  evils.  Again 
I  refer  to  "  Children  under  the  Poor  Law  "  for  much 
interesting  information  respecting  the  Swinton  Schools. 
Accommodation  is  provided  for  over  seven  hundred 
children ;  they  are  admitted  from  two  years  of  age, 
and  remain  as  a  rule  till  they  reach  the  age  of  fifteen 
or  sixteen.  The  boys  receive  training  in  ^oemaking, 
tailoring,  and  farm  work,  and  they  also  attend  ambiH- 
ance  classes.  .The  girls  when  they  are  past  school  age 
are  sent  from  the  schools  to  a  Training  Home  in  the 
neighbourhood  for  six  months,  the  Guardians  paying 
5s.  per  week  for  their  maintenance.  Here  they  receive 
training  for  domestic  service.  During  the  period  they 
remain  at  the  Home  they  are  sent  out  to  assist  in 
private  houses.  The  children  in  the  schools  do  not 
wear  any  uniform,  and  on  holidays  those  old  enough 
to  take  care  of  themselves  go  out  alone.  They  may  go 
where  they  please  so  long  as  they  return  at  a  certain 
time.     It  is  interesting  to  hear  that  this  privilege  is 
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never  abused.  The  large  schools  have  been  r^^arded 
with  disfavour  since  the  report  of  the  Departmental 
C<Mnmittee  on  London  SdKK>ls,  appointed  when  Mr 
Shaw-Lefevre  was  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  but  statistics  show  that  few  of  the  children 
educated  in  them  return  to  the  Workhouse,  and  a  large 
proportion  are  known  to  do  well  in  after-life.  There- 
fore I  think  we  may  conclude  that  the  success  of  these 
schools,  like  the  success  of  any  other  system,  is  a 
question  of  careful  administration.  It  is  only  possible 
in  a  short  paper  to  give  the  merest  outline  of  what  is 
being  done,  but  I  believe  there  are  many  other 
district  and  separate  schools  doing  equally  good  work. 
A  scheme  which  has  been  tried  in  many  large  Unions, 
and  for  which  a  great  measure  of  success  is  claimed, 
is  the  system  of  village  colonies  or  Cottage  Homes. 
The  Marston  Green  Homes^  erected  in  1879,  were 
nearly  the  first  to  be  established.  The  reasons  which 
led  the  Birmingham  Guardians  to  adopt  this  system 
are  interesting.  They  had  tried  the  boarding  out  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  children,  but  careful  investiga- 
tion did  not  justify  them  in  extending  or  continuing  the 
practice.  They  therefore  decided  to  establish  a  village 
colony,  and  from  reports  issued  they  do  not  appear  to 
have  any  reason  to  regret  their  decision,  for  the 
children  receive  excellent  industrial  training,  and  a  very 
large  percentage  of  them  do  well  in  after-life.  The 
Styal  Cottage  Homes,  belonging  to  the  Chorlton 
Union,  which  I  have  lately  had  the  pleasure  of  vi$iting, 
have  been  working  now  for  five  years.  They  accom- 
modate three  hundred  and  twenty  to  three  hundred 
and  forty  children.  The  Homes  are  built  on  either 
side  of  a  broad  drive,  and  each  receive  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  children,  with  an  official  in  charge  who  is 
known  as  the  foster  mother.  One  Home  only  is,  I 
think,  presided  over  by  a  man  and  his  wife.  A  Super- 
intendent and  Matron  are  also  resident  in  the  colony. 
These  officers  have  a  general  oversight,  but  do  not 
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receive  children  in  their  own  house.  Each  cottage 
stands  in  its  own  garden,  which  the  boys  in  some 
instances  cultivate.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  village 
the  stores  are  situated,  and  there  is  also  a  bakehouse, 
and  tailor  and  plumber's  shops,  in  which  the  boys  over 
school  age  are  taught  something  of  these  trades.  A 
swimming  bath  has  been  provided  for  the  children's 
use,  and  both  boys  and  girls  are  taught  to  swim. 
There  is  also  a  beautiful  up-to-date  hospital  where  any 
cases  of  an  infectious  nature  can  be  at  once  isolated ; 
judging  from  the  healthy  appearance  of  the  children, 
the  nurses  there  will  not  suffer  from  overwork.  The 
Superintendent  told  me  that  since  the  establishment 
of  the  Homes  about  (Hie  hundred  and  fifty  children  had 
been  sent  out,  and  only  three  had  proved  unsatisfactory. 
So  convinced  are  the  Chorlton  Guardians  of  the 
inadvisability  of  allowing  the  children  to  leave  the 
Homes  too  early,  that  they  lately  passed  a  resolution  that 
only  under  very  exceptional  circumstances  shall  a  child 
be  allowed  to  go  out  under  sixteen.  That  they  are 
satisfied  with  their  experiment  is,  I  think,  proved  by 
the  fact  that  they  are  now  erecting  more  Homes,  where 
they  hope  to  accommodate  an  additional  one  hundred 
and  eighty  children. 

Separate  Homes,  or  what  is  more  generally  known 
as  the  Sheffield  system,  is  merely  a  variation  of  Cottage 
Homes.  It  has  many  enthusiastic  advocates,  and  dis- 
tinct advantages  are  claimed  for  it,  which  I  will 
endeavour  to  state  as  briefly  as  may  be,  together  with 
the  objections,  which  led  the  Chorlton  Guardians, 
when  considering  their  scheme,  to  give  preference  to 
a  village  colony. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  the  Sheffield  system 
are: — 

1.  It  is  the  nearest  approach  to  family  life,  next  to 
boarding  out,  and  boarding  out  is  only  practicable  in 
the  case  of  orphan  and  deserted  children. 

2.  The  education  they  receive  at  the  Board  Schools 
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is  far  superior  to  that  given  to  the  comparatively  small 
numbers  dealt  with  in  Workhouse  or  Cottage  Home 
Schools. 

3.  The  supervision  is  increased  by  the  public  life 
the  children  lead  in  going  to  and  from  school,  and 
mixing  with  outside  children. 

4.  The  isolation  in  small  numbers  lessens  the  dan- 
gers from  infectious  diseases. 

5.  The  cost  of  placing  say  fifteen  children  under 
the  care  of  one  "  mother "  may  be  greater  than  with 
thirty,  as  in  most  other  Cottage  Homes,  and  a  much 
larger  number  in  barrack  schools,  but  the  smaller 
number  renders  the  supervision  more  efficient  and 
makes  it  safe  to  place  young  boys  in  the  same  Home 
as  girls. 

6.  In  no  other  system  is  the  "  Workhouse  taint " 
so  completely  removed  from  all  children  over  three 
years  of  age,  and  in  no  other  system,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  boarding  out,  are  the  children  so  likely  to 
become  self-maintaining  and  self-respecting  members 
of  society. 

I  will  now  give  the  objections  of  the  Chorlton 
Guardians  to  the  Sheffield  scheme  : — 

1.  From  the  difficulty  of  supervision.  It  is  not  so 
easy  to  supervise  a  number  of  Cottage  Homes  scat- 
tered about  a  Union  as  it  is  where  they  are  all  close 
together  on  one  single  area. 

2.  From  the  difficulty  which  one  person  must  have 
in  managing  satisfactorily  some  fifteen  or  sixteen 
children  of  different  ages  and  sexes  in  a  Cottage 
Home.  There  are  few  persons  qualified  to  undertake 
such  a  task.  Thus  at  Sheffield  the  changes  of  foster- 
parents  have  been  frequent. 

3.  From  the  difficulty  of  providing  adequate  and 
efficient  industrial  training  for  the  children. 

4.  From  the  possibility  that  the  children  may  have 
to  do  too  much  housework. 

I  will  refrain  from  comments  of  my  own,  and  will 
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leave  my  hearers  to  decide  for  themselves  between  the 
advantages  claimed  for  the  Sheffield  scheme  by  its 
supporters  and  the  disadvantages  foreseen  by  the 
Chorlton  Guardians  which  led  them  to  adopt  the 
colony  method  at  Styal. 

Lincoln  and  Worksop  in  our  own  district  are 
examples  of  small  Unions  where  Cottage  Homes  have 
been  successfully  adopted. 

We  now  come  to  the  boarding*out  system,  so 
common  in  all  our  Unions  that  it  needs  no  explana- 
tion here.  I  should  first  like,  however,  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  boarding  out  is  not  a  new  system, 
it  is  really  only  a  reversion  to  the  old  method  of  which 
I  made  mention  earlier  in  this  paper  as  the  one 
adopted  by  the  Poor  Law  authorities  in  the  Metro- 
polis as  far  back  as  1769,  and  which,  owing  to 
madequate  supervision,  led  to  very  disastrous  results, 
and  herein  lies  the  great  danger  of  the  boarding-out 
system.  Given  an  ideal  Committee,  a  large  supply  of 
ideal  homes,  and  perhaps  it  may  be  well  to  add  ideal 
children,  with  vigilant  but  not  undue  interference,  the 
system  should  be  the  best  and  most  natural  way  of 
dealing  with  orphan  and  deserted  children.  But  can 
we  honesdy  say  that  this  most  necessary  supervision  is 
always  given  .^  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
Local  Government  Board  Inspector  does  not  visit 
children  boarded  out  within  the  limits  of  their  Union, 
although  they  may  be  under  a  certified  Committee.  I 
find  from  inquiries  made  that  twenty-seven  Unions 
out  of  the  forty-five  which  are  comprised  in  the  North 
Midland  Conference  District  have  adopted  boarding 
out  within  the  Union  under  the  Guardians,  and  ten 
under  certified  Committees,  and  only  one  Union 
avails  itself  of  boarding  out  without  its  limits.  Seven 
Unions  (one  of  them  having  eighty  or  ninety  children 
to  provide  for)  do  not  appear  to  have  availed  them- 
selves of  any  of  the  newer,  and  may  I  say  better, 
methods  of  dealing  with  the  children  under  their  care. 
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From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  a  large  pro* 
portion  of  the  children  boarded  out  are  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  Guardians,  and  the  duties  of 
visiting  and  inspection  are  usually  relegated  to  the 
relieving  officer  or  a  Committee  of  Guardians,  usually 
men,  for  I  believe  there  are  many  Unions  in  this 
Conference  still  without  women  Guardians  on  their 
Boards.  Now,  I  submit  that  a  man  with  the  best 
desire  to  do  his  duty  faithfully  cannot  see  that  these 
children  are  properly  cared  for — they  can  only  judge 
from  outside  appearances  ;  and  Miss  Mason,  the  Lo^ 
Government  Board  Inspector,  says  that  it  is  often  the 
children  who  present  the  best  appearance  that  are  the 
greatest  sufferers  from  ill-treatment.  She  is  herself  a 
warm  suj^orter  of  the  system,  but  she  writes  as 
follows :  *'  Boarding  out  is  becoming  so  popular  a 
hobby,  and  there  is  so  much  disposition  to  overlook 
unsatisfactory  facts,  that  a  strong  warning  is  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  the  children." 

It  is  infpossible  to  quote  from  Miss  Mason's 
reports,  for  time  will  not  allow  me  to  do  so ;  but  I 
would  strongly  recommend  all  Guardians  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  children  to  read  the  chapters  on  board- 
ing out  in  Sir  William  Chance  s  book,  **  Children  under 
the  Poor  Lpaw."  A  suggestion  has  presented  itself  to  my 
mind  whilst  preparing  this  paper,  which  I  offer  for  what 
it  is  worth.  It  has  struck  me  that  where  Guardians 
board  children  under  certified  Committees  it  would  be 
well  if  from  time  to  time  a  Committee  of  the  Guardians 
met  the  Boarding-out  Committees,  each  Committee 
separately  as  arranged,  with  a  joint  meeting  of  all  the 
Committees  periodically,  and  conferred  with  them. 
They  might  also,  in  company  with  members  or  a  mem- 
ber of  the  certified  Committee,  visit  the  different  homes 
and  advise  the  foster-parents  as  to  the  best  opening 
for  the  children  when  they  are  old  enough  to  earn 
their  own  living.  In  this  way  they  would  find  out  if 
it  would  be  of  advantage  to  a  child  to  spend  a  year  in 
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a  Training  Home.  I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  success 
or  failure  of  the  child  largely  depends  upon  its  efficient 
equipment  for  the  battle  of  life,  and  my  experience  as 
a  Guardian  teaches  me  that  far  too  little  has  been  done 
in  this  direction.  I  see  that  in  sixteen  of  the  North  Mid- 
land Unions  it  is  left  to  the  relieving  officer  to  visit  the 
children  placed  out  in  service.  In  twenty  Unions  the 
Guardians  stipulate  that  money  wages  shall  be  paid, 
but  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say  whether  it  devolves 
upon  the  relieving  officer  or  the  Guardians  to  see 
that  the  conditions  in  this  respect  are  complied  with. 
Leicester  and  Derby,  from  the  information  I  have, 
appear  to  be  the  only  Unions  in  the  district  with  regular 
rules  laid  down  for  children  sent  to  service  in  respect  to 
money  wages.  The  plan  at  Leicester  is  particularly 
good,  the  amount  fixed  being  paid  periodically  to  the 
Clerk,  to  Guardians,  or  Superintendent  of  Cottage 
Homes.  The  example  of  Derby  and  Leicester  might 
well  be  followed  by  other  Boards  that  feel  improve- 
ment should  be  made  in  this  particular.  ^There  are  in 
many  Unions  children  whom  for  various  reasons  it  is 
impossible  to  board  out  In  the  first  place  suitable 
homes  are  not  always  available  ;  secondly,  the  children 
may  be  too  old  to  be  boarded  out,  for  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  the  success  or  non-success  of  the 
system  much  depends  upon  the  age  at  which  children 
are  introduced  into  their  new  homes.  It  is  not  wise 
to  board  out  children  above  eight  years  of  age,  neither 
is  it  desirable  that  a  child  should  be  placed  in  a  home 
where  the  foster-parents  may  be  subjected  to  annoy- 
ance from  idle  and  disreputable  relatives,  which  too 
frequently  occurs  when  children  are  boarded  out  within 
the  limits  of  the  Union.  In  these  cases  use  may  be  made 
of  certified  Training  Homes,  a  list  of  which  will  be 
supplied  on  application  to  the  Local  Government 
Board.  These  Homes  are  inspected  at  least  once  a 
year  by  an  officer  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
and  I  believe  will  prove  very  useful  in  helping  Guar- 
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dians  of  small  Unions  in  particular  to  deal  satis&ctorily 
with  the  children  under  their  care.  I  find,  however,  that 
in  the  Unions  of  this  Conference  they  are  very  seldom 
made  use  of,  which  is  surprising,  as  this  method  com- 
bines efficiency  and  economy.  In  seventeen,  children 
are  never  sent,  and  in  these  Workhouses  there  is  no 
industrial  trainer.  Eleven  Unions  send  children  very 
occasionally.  In  eight  Unions  where  no  use  is  made 
of  the  certified  Homes  there  is  an  industrial  trainer. 

I  have  tried  very  briefly  to  describe  the  different 
methods  which  may  be  employed  by  Guardians  in 
dealing  with  children  who  come  directly  under  their 
care,  and  again  I  would  ask  the  members  of  each 
Union  to  consider  whether  they  are  making,  the  best 
use  of  these  methods.  I  have  endeavoured  to  show 
that  no  system  will  work  well  unless  Guardians  them- 
selves take  a  deep  and  also  a  very  active  interest  in 
the  work.  In  the  case  of  boarded-out  children,  it 
certainly  is  not  sufficient  to  relegate  the  work  of  super- 
vision to  the  relieving  officer.  It  is  impossible  for  him 
to  do  this  efficiently  if  his  other  duties  are  to  be  satis- 
factorily performed. 

When  a  child  goes  to  its  first  placei  it  is  well  that 
a  Committee  of  Guardians  personally  see  that  the  place 
is  suited  to  the  child,  and  that  money  wages  are  paid 
in  every  case ;  also  that  a  boy  or  girl  under  the  age  of 
eighteen  must  not  be  dismissed  from  service  without 
communicating  with  the  Clerk  of  the  Guardians.  I 
would  also  plead  that  we  must  not  be  too  easily  dis- 
couraged— a  child  is  not  always  bad  because  it:  fails  in 
its  first  place.  Can  we  any  one  of  us  say  we  have 
never  failed.^  When  we  consider  what,  has  been  the 
early  environment  of  a  large  proportion  of  these 
children,  and  the  hereditary  taint  many  of  them  have 
to  contend  with,  can  we  be  surprised  if  they  fail  more 
than  once  ? 

Infinite  patience  and  infinite  perseverance  too  is 
Reeded  if  we  are  to  succeed  in  this  great  work,  for 
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great  it  undoubtedly  is»  and  truly  die  most  hopeful 
work  we  can  undertake,  for  chiklren  are,  as  Miss 
Maynard,  the  gifted  President  of  Westfiekl  Coll^;e,  so 
wisely  3ays,  ''  the  hope  of  the  world,  the  new  crop  of 
life  and  motive  power  always  at  hand ;  the  springtime 
of  next  year  which  we  may  touch  even  amid  the 
burden  and  heat  of  our  own  summer ;  the  ever  fresh 
chance  that  we  may  be  a  better  nation  in  the  future 
than  we  have  been  in  the  past" 


Mr  BoOKttR  then  read  the  following  paper : — 

THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  GUARDIANS 
TOWARDS  CHILDREN  UNDER  THE 
POOR  LAW. 

Bv  Mr  albert  B.  BOOKER, 

CiiPk  i^  ik*  Gmmtdimmi,  SktJMd  Umlm, 


In  a  speech  made  by  the  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  on  the  occasion  of  the  laying  of 
the  foundation-stone  of  the  new  Workhouse  and  infir- 
mary at  Hammersmith  on  the  27th  of  July  last,  Mr 
Long  is  reported  in  the  Times  to  have  said,  after  refer- 
ring to  the  difficult  and  ungrateful  task  of  Guardians 
in  dealing  with  the  able-bodied  poor — 

"  They  would  find  the  task  of  providing  for  the 
sick  and  infirm  a  welcome  and  grateful  one,  because  it 
would  bring  with  it  its  own  reward  in  the  increased 
happiness  of  the  suffering  people.  But  they  would 
find  the  most  interesting  part  of  their  work  as 
Guardians  in  neither  of  these  two  branches  of  their 
labour.  They  would  find  it  in  the  care  that  they  took 
for  the  housing  and  the  training  of  the  ehJldren  who 
came  into  the  Poor  Law  schools.  There  their  labours 
were  not  confined  tx)  the  work  of  the  immediate  pro- 
y\%\oik  of  buildings  for  their  housing  and  comfort.   They 
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were  doing  a  great  deal,  and  could  do  a  very  great 
deal,  towards  building  up  the  empire  of  the  future." 

Mr  Long's  words  are  quoted  as  an  introduction  to 
this  paper  because,  coming  as  they  do  from  the  head 
of  the  department  which  is  charged  with  the  super- 
vision of  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  in  this 
country,  they  are  of  great  importance  in  the  promi- 
nence they  give  to  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
Poor  Law  Guardians  in  the  care  of  the  children 
committed  to  their  charge.  Poor  Law  children 
of  to-day  will  be  citizens  of  the  future,  and  to  the 
Guardians  is  entrusted  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
responsibility  of  providing  such  educational  and  moral 
traming  as  will  at  any  rate  give  the  Poor  Law  boys 
and  girls  the  opportunity  of  becoming  honest,  upright, 
God-fearing  men  and  women.  Duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  such  importance  cannot  be  lightly  regarded 
either  from  a  social  or  political  standpomt,  and  yet  it 
is  a  curious  anomaly  in  these  days,  when  local 
government  has  developed  to  an  extent  undreamed  of 
in  the  past,  that  the  Poor  Law  Guardian  of  all  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  ratepayers  appears  to 
be  regarded  by  the  public  and  the  press  as  occupying 
the  least  responsible  place  in  the  public  service,  and 
whilst  members  of  County  and  Borough  Councils 
receive  the  respect  and  some  of  the  honours  due  to 
their  position,  the  Guardians  as  such  are  too  often 
accorded  but  scant  recognition,  and  the  Boards  as  a 
whole  are  too  frequently  judged  by  those  of  the  rate- 
payers who  give  any  attention  to  the  matter  at  all,  by 
what  may  be  called  the  barometrical  standard  of  a  rise 
pr  fall  in  the  poor  rate.  Why  is  this  ?  Is  it  that 
the  duties  of  the  Guardians  are  of  less  importance  to 
society  and  the  State  than  those  discharged  by  other 
public  bodies?  or  is  it  that  the  discharge  of  those 
duties  requires  less  intelligence,  less  discrimination, 
I^s  tacjt,  or  less  business  ability?  Surely  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other.     It  may  be  that  the  Guardian  of  to-day  is 
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the  inheritor  of  the  opprobrium  which  was  so  justly  and 
scathingly  cast  upon  the  Poor  Law  and  its  adminis- 
trators by  the  immortal  Dickens;  but  I  should  be  sorry 
to  think  that  there  was  to-day  a  Chairman  of  a  Board 
of  Guardians  who  would  deserve  to  be  ranked  with 
Mr  Limbkins,  a  Poor  Law  child  who  received  so  litde 
sympathy  or  kindness  as  Oliver  Twist,  or  may  I  say 
even  Poor  Law  officers  of  the  stamp  of  Mr  Bumble 
and  Mrs  Mann.  Comparisons  are  odious,  and  we  will 
not  venture  upon  them ;  but  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that, 
however  important  the  work  of  other  public  bodies 
may  be,  that  of  Boards  of  Guardians  is  almost  entirely 
concerned  not  with  inanimate  things,  but  with  that 
most  complex  and  fascinating  of  all  problems,  "  human 
nature,"  and  human  nature  on  its  seamy  side,  with  its 
sadness,  its  wretchedness,  its  weakness,  its  pathos,  and 
may  it  not  also  be  said,  its  self-sacrifice.  The  State 
has  delegated  to  Boards  of  Guardians  the  duty  of 
seeing  to  the  care  of  her  failures.     She  has  legally 

Erovided  that  none  of  her  citizens  need  perish  for 
Lck  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  she  requires  the 
Guardians  elected  by  the  people  to  provide  for  the 
destitute  widow  and  orphan,  the  sick  and  the  unfortu- 
nate, for  those  who  have  been  worsted  in  the  struggle 
of  life  and  for  those  who  have  come  to  destitution 
through  their  own  misconduct;  for  the  derelicts  for 
whom  there  is  no  hope,  for  the  old  man  within  sight  of 
the  end  of  the  journey,  and  for  the  young  child  on  the 
threshold  of  life.  If  there  be  a  more  important  work 
for  men  and  women  with  sound  heads  and  sympathetic 
hearts,  I  do  not  know  of  it.  Fortunately  the  lack  of 
recognition  to  which  reference  has  been  made  does  not 
deter  the  Poor  Law  Guardian  of  the  right  kind  from 
doing  his  duty  or  from  realising  the  enormous  re- 
sponsibility of  the  work  he  is  called  upon"  to  perform, 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  quiet  unobtrusive 
work  in  the  administration,  of  out-relief,  or  the  care 
of  the  indoor  poor,  although  not  of  the  nature  that 
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attracts  the  public  eye,  has  been  in  the  past  and  is  at 
the  present  of  supreme  importance  to  society  and  the 
State,  and  that  a  well-administered  Poor  Law,  founded 
upon  sound  humanitarian  and  political  principles,  is 
not  only  in  harmony  with  the  highest  civilisation,  but 
is  also  an  invaluable  safeguard  against  those  social 
upheavals  which  a  wilful  neglect  of  the  poor  by  the 
State  has  done  so  much  to  bring  about  in  some  other 
countries  in  the  past 

There  is  a  tendency  for  individual  Guardians  to 
specialise  on  that  department  of  their  work  which 
appeals  directly  to  them,  and  in  large  Unions  this  is 
perhaps  more  particularly  the  case.  Specialism  is  the 
order  of  the  day  in  many  directions,  and  it  can  hardly 
be  disputed  that  concentration  of  thought  and  work  on 
any  particular  subject  will  produce  the  most  successful 
results.  Thus  out-relief,  the  care  of  the  indoor  sick, 
the  able-bodied,  the  casual,  the  feeble-minded,  and  the 
children,  all  have  attractions  for  individual  Guardians  ; 
and  this  being  so,  an  invidious  selection  of  one  par- 
ticular department  of  the  work  as  being  the  most 
important  might  properly  be  resented  by  those  who 
take  a  deep  interest  in  some  other  class  of  work,  and 
it  is  not  neceissary  for  our  purpose  to  do  this.  We 
need  not  even  make  comparisons.  But  it  is  necessary 
for  a  sound  consideration  of  our  subject  to  impress 
upon  our  minds  the  fact  that,  in  dealing  with  the 
children,  Guardians  are  doing  far  more  than  simply 
providing  for  their  present  needs  in  the  way  of  the 
material  comforts  of  lodging,  food,  and  clothing  for 
those  who  are '  unfortunately  dependent  upon  the  rate- 
payers through  no  fault  of  their  own.  They  have  also 
the  opportunity  of  instilling  into  the  minds  of  the 
destitute  young  those  principles  of  honour,  of  self- 
reliance,  and  self-respect  which  play  such  an  important 
part  in  the  formation  of  character,  and  it  is  to  the 
future  rather  than  the  present  that  they  must  look  for 
the  result  of  their  work.     The  value  and  importance 
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of  the  early  training  of  children  need  no  recommenda- 
tion. From  the  days  of  the  wisest  of  kings  to  modem 
times  this  has  been  a  recognised  principle,  and  philan- 
thropists, social  reformers,  and  politicians  have,  by 
the  establishment  of  Sunday-schools,  by  the  Band  oS 
Hope  movement,  and  by  the  provision  of  free  educa- 
tion, recognised  that  the  hope  for  the  realisation  of 
tlieir  schemes  and  ideals  lies  not  in  the  reformation  of 
the  adult,  but  in  the  early  training  of  the  children. 

It  would  appear  to  be  difficult  to  say  anything  to  a 
Conference  of  Guardians  on  the  subject  of  Poor  Law 
children  that  has  not  already  been  said  many  times 
before,  for  from  the  year  1894  to  the  present  time  over 
fifty  papers  have  been  read  at  District  and  Central 
Conferences  on  subjects  directly  relating  to  the  various 
methods  of  dealing  with  the  children,  and  every  phase 
of  the  question  appears  to  have  been  discussed.  Per- 
haps, however,  those  of  us  whose  business  it  is  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  times  in  matters  of  Poor  Law  adminis- 
tration, and  particularly  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  development  of  some  particular  system,  are  too  apt 
to  think  that  everybody  else  knows  all  about  it,  and 
that  papers  such  as  this  must  be 

"  as  tedious  as  a  twice-told  tale 
Vexing  the  dull  ear  of  a  drowsy  man." 

The  development  of  the  methods  of  dealing  with 
Poor  Law  children  forms  an  interesting  record  of 
administrative  evolution,  which  we  need  not,  however, 
stop  to  examine  to-day.  Happily,  times  have  changed 
since  the  reform  of  the  Poor  Law,  and  under  no 
circumstances  could  it  be  said,  as  one  writer  put 
it  in  1836,  in  speaking  of  the  condition  of  things 
before  the  formation  of  the  Unions,  that  ''the 
children  were  ill  -  clothed,  ill  -  kept,  uneducated  ; 
they  were  turned  out  to  form  the  germ  of  future 
paupers,  and  to  become  the  worst  members  of  society; " 
for  whatever  may  be  said  for  or  against  any  of  the 
present-day  methods  of  dealing  with  the  children^  it 
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cannot  be  denied  that  under  every  system  they  are 
provided  with  sufficient  clothing  and  food,  and  the 
advantages  of  elementary  education. 

Views  have  also  changed  as  to  the  principles  upon 
which  the  children  who  are  dependent  upon  charity 
for  their  early  training  should  oe  brov^ht  up.  The 
following  qviotation  from  the  original  regulations  of  the 
Foundling  Hospital,  established  in  1742,  is  interest-- 
ing.  It  is  quoted  from  Styrpes  **  History  of  London*^ 
by  Mr  Lockwood  in  the  Twenty-eighth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board 

"  That  the  officers,  &c,,  of  the  Hospital  do  often 
remind  them  (the  children)  of  the  Lowness  of  their 
Condition,  that  they  may  early  imbibe  the  Principle  of 
Humility  and  Gratitude  to  their  Benefactors,  and  to 
learn  to  undergo  with  Contentment  the  most  servile 
and  laborious  offices,  for  notwithstanding  the  Innocence 
of  the  Children,  yet  they  ought  to  submit  to  the  lowest 
stations,  and  should  not  be  educated  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  put  them  upon  the  level  with  the  children  of 
Parents  who  have  the  Humanity  and  Virtue  to  pre- 
serve them  and  Industry  to  support  them." 

Of  course  the  first  part  of  the  quotation  is  hope- 
lessly out  of  date  in  these  democratic  days,  but  there 
may  be  some  reason  to  suppose  that  the  principle  laid 
down  in  the  latter  part  might  very  well  appeal  to  a 
certain  class  of  ratepayers,  who,  whilst  striving  them- 
selves to  keep  their  own  children,  are  at  the  same 
time  called  upon  to  contribute  through  the  rates  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  children  of  parents  who  too  often 
are  not  overburdened  with  either  humanity,  virtue,  or 
industry. 

The  trend  of  the  times  has  been  for  some  years  in 
the  direction  of  segregating  the  children,  and  whether 
by  boarding  out,  or  placing  them  in  Village  or  Scattered 
Homes,  to  bring  them  up  under  conditions  which  ap- 
proach as  nearly  as  practicable  to  those  of  family  life. 
The  recommendations  of  the  Departmental  Committee 
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which  caused  so  much  stir  in  1896  were  entirely  in  the 
direction  of  breaking  up  the  large  masses  of  children 
in  District  Schools^  and  placing  them,  wherever  pos- 
sible, in  small  Homes,  and  the  circular  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  on  Poor  Law  administration  of 
August  1900  also  urged  Boards  of  Guardians  to  re- 
move their  children  from  the  Workhouse,  wherever 
possible,  and  pointed  out  that  by  the  provision  of 
Cottage  Homes,  Scattered  Homes,  by  boarding  out 
6r  by  emigration,  ample  means  were  afforded  for 
removing  the  children  from  association  with  the 
Workhouse  and  Workhouse  surroundings. 

Since  the  issue  of  that  circular  there  has  been  a 
considerable  movement  in  the  direction  of  the  removal 
of  children  from  Workhouses  where  that  had  not 
already  been  done,  and  Boards  of  Guardians  all  over 
the  country,  as  any  extension  of  the  accommodation 
of  their  buildings  becomes  necessary,  are  being  urged 
by  the  Local  Government  Board  and  its  inspectors  to 
the  serious  consideration  of  the.  question  of  whether 
they  are  fulfilling  their  responsibilities  in  the  best  way 
to  the  children  committed  to  their  chaise.  This  state- 
ment is  not  made  without  justification,  for  there  are 
few  days  of  the  week  pass  when  I  do  not  receive  at 
Sheffield  inquiries  in  some  form  for  information  as  to 
how  the  Guardians  there  deal  with  their  children  ;  and 
when  I  was  invited  to  read  a  paper  at  this  Conference, 
I  was  assured  that  such  information  would  be  accept- 
able and  possibly  useful  to  the  delegates  here  to-day. 

Clas.s  of  Children  to  be  dealt  with. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  question  of  dealing  with 
Poor  Law  children  there  is  one  element  which  cannot 
be  left  out  of  account,  and  that  is  the  question  of 
heredity  and  the  evil  influences  of  the  social  environ- 
ment from  which  the  children  are  drawn.  With  a 
view  to  obtaining  reliable  information  as  to  the  class 
of  children  who  go  into  the  Homes  at  Sheffield,  I  have 
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obtained  from  the  relieving  officers  the  following  par- 
ticulars, which  are  not  without  interest  on  this  point, 
and  which  were  supplied  to  me  without  any  knowledge 
of  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  required.  During 
the  month  of  June  last  forty-one  children  were  newly 
admitted  to  the  Homes,  and  an  analysis  of  the  cases 
gives  the  following,  viz. : — 

Orphans  (one  illegitimate)    -  -  -  2 

Other  illegitimate  children    -  -  -  S 

Deserted       -            -            -  -  -  10 

Parents  living  and  not  deserted  -  -  21 

Total        -  •    41 

The  mothers  of  the  illegitimate  children  are  de- 
scribed in  four  cases  as  ''drunken,  immoral,  and  a  bad 
lot,"  and  in  two  cases  as  *'  drunken.*' 

Of  the  ten  deserted  children,  five  had  drunken 
parents.  In  two  of  these  cases  the  parents  were 
criminals,  and  in  one  case  the  parents  are  also  described 
as  "  immoral,  idle,  and  dirty." 

Of  the  children  with  parents  living  and  not  having 
deserted  them,  twelve  had  drunken  parents,  the 
majority  of  whom  are  also  said  to  be  **  idle  and  dirty," 
one  is  also  a  criminal,  and  three  are  also  said  to  be 
''a  bad  lot"  Five  children  had  parents  said  to  be 
living  immoral  lives,  and  out  of  the  forty-one  children 
only  six  can  be  said  to  have  parents  who  could  be  de- 
scribed as  fairly  respectable.  Of  the  forty-one  children 
admitted,  seventeen  were  from  the  lowest  slums  of  the 
city.  Of  one  of  these  the  relieving  officer  says  that 
•*in  one  yard  where  there  are  twenty  houses,  there 
are  at  least  sixty  families,  each  room  being  occupied 
by  one  family,  and  he  does  not  think  there  are  six 
persons  in  the  court  who  are'  married."  Can  it  be' 
wondered  at  that  there  are  sometimes  failures  under 
the  best  systems  of  dealing  with  children  who  com* 
mence  life  in  such  a  low  moral  atmosphere  as  this 
analysis  reveals  ? 
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The  Sheffield  System. 

The  Sheffield  system  of  Isolated  or  Scattered 
Homes  for  children  owes  its  inception  and  its  success 
at  Sheffield  to  the  originality  of  thought  and  the 
unwearying  energy  in  practice  of  Mr  John  WyclifTe 
Wilson,  the  present  Lord  Mayor  of  Sheffield,  and 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  who  read  a 
paper  at  the  Yorkshire  Poor  Law  Conference  in 
November  1893,  on  what  was  then  only  a  scheme,  but 
which  had  been  adopted  by  the  Sheffield  Board  in 
November  of  the  previous  year,  the  first  of  the  Isolated 
Homes  being  occupied  in  October  1893.  As  was 
perfectly  natural,  the  new  experiment  was  closely 
watched  by  those  interested  in  Poor  Law  administra- 
tion, and  the  Local  Government  Board  would  at  first 
only  give  a  tentative  sanction  to  the  hiring  of  houses 
for  Homes.  It  may  now  fairly  be  claimed  that  after 
being  nearly  ten  years  in  operation,  it  has  passed  the 
experimental  stage,  and  may  be  judged  by  experience. 
That  it  has  established  itself  as  one  of  the  recognised 
methods  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  in  a  state- 
ment which  the  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  supplied  in  answer  to  a  question  in  Parliament 
in  November  1902,  it  appeared  that  the  system  was 
actually  in  operation  in  forty-six  Unions,  and  that 
thirteen  others  were  also  making  provision  on  the 
same  lines. 

The  theory  of  the  system  cannot  perhaps  be  better 
explained  than  in  the  words  of  the  resolutioja  of  the 
Guardians  at  Sheffield  in  November  1892,  viz.: — 

:  '*  That  inasmuch  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  Guardians 
the  system  of  boarding  out  is  preferable  to  any  other, 
but  is  not  ap^icable  to  nearly  all  the  children,  powers 
be  sought  ;from  the  Local  G<)Vernment  Board  for  the 
provision  of  Isolatied  or  Scattered  Cottage  Hooaes^ 
approximating  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  conditions 
of  working-class  life,  with  administrative  and  hospital 
buildings,  and  two  or  more  Homes  in  proximky  to 
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but  outside  the  Workhouse  enclosure,  and  that  "a 
Special  Committee  be  appointed  to  draw  up  a  scheme." 

The  advantages  of  the  Village  Homes  system 
which  had  been  successfully  established  at  Birmingham 
and  other  places  were  not  overlooked,  and  the  value 
of  the  boarding-out  system  was  fully  recognised,  but 
the  first  plan  did  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Guardiahs, 
ensure  sufficient  freedom  from  institution  routine,  and 
did  not  secure  sufficient  commingling  with  the  children 
ef  the  non-pauper  population,  whilst  on  the  other 
hand  the  boarding-out  system  was  only  applicable  to 
orphan  and  deserted  children.  It  was  therefore  hoped 
by  a  combination  of  the  two  systems  to  evolve  a  plan 
which  would  have  all  theit-  advantages  without  their 
disadvantages  or  limitations.  The  primary  considerai-^ 
tions  which  were  borne  in  mind  as  essentials  were  aa 
follows,  viz.  :-— 

I.  To  dissociate  the  childrmi  entirely  from  the 
Workhouse  and  adult  pauperism. 

2«  To  place  them  in  small  houses  which  should  be, 
as  far  as  possible.  Homes  and  not  institutions. 

3.  To  have  the  Homes  in  different  parts  of  Sheffield,, 
in  order  that  the  children  might  go  to  different  schools 
and  places  of  worship,  and  so  mix  with  the  non-pauper 
population. 

The  Headquarters. 

It  was  recognised  that  if  the  children  were  not  to 
go  into  the  Workhouse  at  all  some  central  administra- 
tive buildings,  receiving  wards,  &c.,  would  be  abso- 
lutely necessary.  These  were  erected  on  land  adjoining 
the  Workhouse  grounds  but  outside  its  boundary,  with 
an  entrance  a  short  distance  from  the  Workhouse  lodge 
and  away  from  the  main  road.  The  headquarters 
consist  of  superintendents  house,  with  office,  com«» 
mittee-room,  stores,  laundry,  receiving  house,  and 
three  Homes  for  children.  In  visiting  or  speaking  of 
the  headquarters  at  Sheffield  it  is  always  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  Guardians  were  in  the  position 
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of  pioneers ;  they  had  not  the  advantage  of  being 
able  to  profit  by  any  experience  of  their  own  or  of 
others,  and  the  consequence  is  that  if  the  headquarters 
had  to  be  provided  at  the  present  time  the  plan  would 
probably  be  modified.  Three  cottages  were  erected 
for  twenty-nine  children  each,  which  experience  shows 
to  be  about  three  times  too  large,  and  the  number  of 
children  provided  for  at  the  headquarters  is  also  exces- 
sive in  proportion  to  the  total  number  of  children — 
about  350.  It  was,  however,  thought  that  consider- 
able accommodation  must  be  provided  for  the  ins-and- 
outs  class,  which  are  such  a  bane  to  indoor  administra- 
tion, and  that  it  would  not  be  practicable  on  account  of 
the  disturbance  in  the  administration  and  discipline  of 
the  Scattered  Homes  to  place  in  them  any  but  the  more 
permanent  children*  It  is,  however,  the  practice  to 
send  to  the  outside  Homes  as  many  of  the  children  as 
there  is  acccxnmodation  for  (excepting  of  course  those 
belonging  to  parents  of  the  confirmed  short  period 
ins-and-outs  class,  who  soon  become  known  to  the 
superintendent),  and  the  Guardians  hope  that  in  the 
near  future,  when  further  outside  Homes  are  obtained, 
to  be  able  to  dispense  with  probably  one  or  two  of 
the  headquarters  cottages,  and  utilise  them  for  some 
purpose  apart  from  the  children. 

Administration. 

The  Homes  are  administered  under  an  Order  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  of  the  4th  November 
1896,  which  prescribes  the  regulations  and  accounts. 
The  Order  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  Visiting 
Committee,  which  consists  of  twelve  members,  and 
meets  fortnightly,  and  to  which  is  delegated  by  the 
Board  of  Guardians,  as  allowed  by  the  Order,  the 
authority  to  deal,  within  certain  limitations,  with  all 
matters  connected  with  the  Homes  without  confirma- 
tion by  the  whole  Board.  The  Committee  has  also 
the  supervision  of  boarding  out,  which  i^  worked  in 
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conjunction  with  the  Homes,  for  suitable  orphan  or 
deserted  children,  together  with  apprenticeship,  emi- 
gration, and  applications  for  children  for  adoption. 

At  Sheffield  no  child  above  the  age  of  three  ever 
goes  into  die  Workhouse  except  it  be  as  a  patient  in 
die  children's  block  of  the  hospital,  and  even  then  it  is 
first  admitted  to  the  Homes  headquarters  and  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  hospital,  just  over  the  headquarters 
boundary 9  and  re-transferred  to  the  Homes  when  con- 
valescent. On  the  issue  of  an  order  for  the  Work- 
house for  a  person  having  children  over  three  years  of 
age,  a  separate  order  is  given  for  the  admission  of  the 
children  to  the  Homes.  The  parent  presents  himself 
at  the  Workhouse  lodge,  and  on  his  admission  the 
porter  sends  the  children,  together  with  their  order,  in 
the  care  of  an  assistant,  to  the  Homes  lodge,  whence 
they  are  passed  on  to  the  receiving  house,  for  the  usual 
preliminary  cleansing,  &c.,  and  where  they  are  detained 
for  a  week  or  ten  days,  unless  the  medical  officer,  on 
examination,  should  send  them  to  hospital. 

The  Scattered  Homes. 

As  opportunity  offers  they  are  afterwards  drafted 
to  the  outside  Homes.  Of  these  there  are  at  present 
twelve — ten  in  pairs  and  two  single  houses  which  are 
only  temporarily  occupied,  and  will  be  given  up  as  soon 
as  others  which  are  in  course  of  erection  are  ready  for 
occupation.  In  renting  houses,  £2  per  child  per  year 
has  been  the  maximum  rental  which  it  has  been 
thought  right  to  pay ;  and  of  the  twelve  Homes,  two 
pairs  and  one  single  Home  are  rented,  two  pairs  have 
been  bought,  and  one  pair  has  been  built. 

^         ^  AcCpMMODATION. 

. .  The  accommodation  ranges  from  twenty  in  a  Home 
down  to  ten  or  eleven,  which  is  the  number  provided 
for  in  the  pair  of  Holmes  which  the  Guardians  built 
themselves^  and  which  is  now  generally  recognised  as 
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being  the  ideal  number  for  a  mother  to  have  charge  of. 
In  the  Homes  now  occupied  there  is  in  every  case  a 
large  kitchen  in  which  the  children  live  and  take  their 
meals,  and  what  is  called  a  day-room  in  addition,  on 
the  ground  floor.  In  practice,  however,  it  has  been 
found  that  theiie  is  a  tendency  to  make  the  day-room 
a  sort  of  parlour,  which  is  used  only  6n  Sundays  and 
spebial  occasions,  and  in  Homes  which  are  now  in 
course  of  erection  the  day-room  is  omitted,  and  each 
house  will  have  the  following  accommodation,  viz.,  on 
the  ground  floor,  entrance  lobby,  one  large  living  room, 
bath-room,  and  a  small  kitchen  or  scullery  with  pantry, 
&c. ;  on  the  first  floor,  two  bedrooms  for  five  beds  and 
two  beds  respectively,  and  the  foster-mother's  bedroom ; 
and  on  the  second  or  attic  floor,  a  bedroom  for  four  beds. 
The  advantage  of  the  small  bednxMn  for  two  beds  is, 
of  course,  that  it  may  be  used  as  an  isolation  room  in 
case  of  necessity. 

The  Family. 

The  children  are  mixed,  boys  and  girls,  in  every 
Home,  except  in  the  case  of  boys  over  thirteen  years 
of  age,  who  are  placed  in  a  Home  by  themselves.  An 
effort  is  made  to  graduate  the  ages  as  far  as  possible 
in  order  that  the  family  idea  may  be  preserved,  besides 
which  it  is  found  desirable  and  beneficial  to  have  at 
least  one  elder  girl  in  every  Home,  and  wherever 
possible  a  baby  of  three  or  thereabouts  is  also  provided, 
an  arrangement  which  is  welcomed  both  by  the  mother 
and  the  other  children.  No  two  children  in  the  same 
Home  are  dressed  exactly  alike,  and  it  is  not  possible 
to  distinguish  them  from  their  schoolfellows  as  they  go 
to  and  from  school.  In  this  respect  the  Guardians 
have  good  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  on  the 
success  which  has  attended  their  efforts  to  break  down 
the  bbcial  barrier  between  the  pauper  and  the  non- 
pauper  child,  and  it  is  right  to.<say  >that  no  complaints 
are  ever  received  as  to  the  conduct  of  our  children  in 
theatreqtsw   They  attend  day^scfaodls,  Simday-fii^oo^ 
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churches  or  chapels,  Bands  of  Hdpe,  and  school  treats 
on  an  equal  footing  with  tl^r  fellows,  with  whom  in 
some  cases  they  also  associate  after  school  hours. 
Separate  Homes  are,  of  course^  provided  for  Roman 
Catholic  children. 

Medical  akd  Dental. 

Medical  attendance  is  provided  by  an  arrangement 
with  the  district  medical  officers,  who  receive  2s.  6d. 
per  head  per  quarter.  The  doctcw  is  required  to 
examine  all  the  children  in  the  Home  at  least  once  a 
quarter,  and  to  attend  at  any  time  iil  case  of  sickness; 
A  dentist  attends  to  the  children's  teeth,  and  makes  a 
quarterly  report  to  the  Committee.  He  receives  a 
salary  of  jCsS  a  year. 

FoSTER-MoTHERS. 

There  are  two  points  in  connection  with  the 
administration  of  the  Scattered  Homes  system  which 
are  of  the  highest  importance.  The  first  is  that  the 
success  of  the  system  depends  to  a  considerable  extent 
on  the  right  kind  of  person  being  appointed  to  the 
responsible  position  of  foster-mother,  and  th^  second 
is  the  necessity  for  adequate  supervision.  I  place 
the  foster-mother  question  first,  because,  however 
thorough  the  supervision  may  be,  the  mother  is  the 
person  who  is  in  touch  with  the  children  all  the  time, 
and  it  is  really  on  her  shoulders  that  the  actual  respon- 
sibility rests  of  exercising  the  right  kind  of  influence 
which  shall  mould  the  character  of  the  children.  Too 
much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  .the  value  of  this  indi'>> 
vidual  influence,  which  can  he  exercised  by  a  mother 
in  a  Home  with  ten  children  to  an  extent  which  i» 
absolutely  impossible'  in  an  institution.  Oti  course 
there  are  cases  in  which  incbmpatibility  of  tempera- 
knent  between  a  mother  andt  a  particular  child  Cajuses 
trouble,  which  is  almost  invariably  got  over  by  tran$'^ 
fekripgthe  duld  toaapther  Mome^  ;iin  thS  develop 
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ment  of  the  system  at  Sheffield  considerable  difficulty 
has  been  experienced  in  obtaining  the  right  kind 
of  woman  as  foster-mother,  but  a  plan  hsis  been 
adopted  which  promises  to  solve  the  problem.  In 
some  of  the  larger  Homes  it  is  found  necessary  for  the 
mother  to  be  provided  with  help  in  the  housekeeping 
in  addition  to  that  which  she  is  able  to  get  from  the 
elder  children;  this  has  brought  about  the  appoint- 
ment of  "  mother's  helps  "  who  are  practically  trained 
to  take  the  more  responsible  position,  and  who  during 
their  service  as  assistants  are  under  observation  as  to 
their  fitness  for  higher  posts.  In  practically  every 
case  so  far  in  which  a  promotion  has  been  made  the 
results  have  been  entirely  successful.  It  is  a  matter 
for  note  that  many  of  our  best  foster-mothers  have  been 
single  women  who  have  had  no  previous  experience  of 
an  mstitutional  character. 

Relief  Mothers. 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  supervision  of  the 
Homes  in  case  of  the  half-day  leave,  summer  holidays, 
and  sickness,  relief  mothers  are  appointed  at  the  rate 
of  one  to  four  or  five  Homes,  who  fill  up  their  spare 
time  in  the  sewing-room  at  the  headquarters. 

Punishments. 

In  the  matter  of  punishments  the  mothers  are  not 
allowed  to  administer  corporal  punishment  at  alL 
They  are  instructed  to  trust  to  a  kindly  control  and 
firm  treatment  rather  than  to  any  system  of  severity, 
and  by  good  example  and  careful  checking  of  small 
faults  to  avoid  the  occurrence  as  far  as  possible  of  any 
serious  misbehaviour.  Gross  misconduct  happily  is 
very  rart.  The  foster-mother  is  required  to  enter  in 
a  book  provided  for  the  purpose  a  record  of  every 
punishment  she  administers,  no  matter  how  trivial,  and 
these  books  are  submitted  to  the  Guardians  on  their 
visitSi     The  number  of  such  punishments  duric^  the 
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year  ended  June  1903  was  392,  the  average  daily 
number  of  children  in  the  Homes  being  340.  The 
variation  in  the  number  of  punishments  in  the  different 
Homes  is  considerable,  and  it  is  almost  invariable  that 
the  best  mothers  have  the  fewest  punishments.  It  is 
interesting  to  observe  that  there  are  recorded  offences 
which  prove  that  the  boys  are  at  least  no  better  or 
worse  than  their  fellows,  e.g.^  "  Encouraging  two  little 
boys  to  fight;"  ** String  apples;"  "Fighting;" 
*'  Stealing  carrots,"  &c.  Corporal  punishment  is  only 
permitted  to  be  administered  by  the  superintendent 
in  the  presence  of  another  officer,  and  must  not  be 
given  until  two  hours  have  elapsed  from  the  commis- 
sion of  the  offence.  During  the  year  ended  June 
1903  there  were  only  twenty-nine  such  punishments 
with  a  daily  average  of  340  children.  Tne  mother  is 
required  to  instruct  and  assist  the  children,  boys  as 
well  as  girls,  in  all  kinds  of  domestic  work  in  the 
Home — scrubbing,  cleaning,  washing,  cooking,  repairs 
to  clothing,  and  knitting  and  darning  stockings ;  but 
every  care  is  taken  that  this  shall  not  be  overdone 
and  the  children  thereby  converted  into  little  drudges 
before  or  after  school  hours. 

Breakages. 

In  order  to  instil  habits  of  carefulness  a  book  is 
required  to  be  kept  by  the  mother  in  which  she  reports 
all  breakages.  This  book  is  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  their  visits,  and  the  entries  read,  a  distinction 
being  made  by  the  mother  between  "  accidents  "  and 
**  carelessness,"  and  due  admonition  is  administered  by 
the  Guardians. 

Supplies. 

Supplies  of  bread,  meat,  milk,  provisions,  groceries, 
&c.,  are  made  by  the  tradesmen  direct  to  the  outside 
Homes  in  quantities  as  *  required,  on  orders  issued  by 
the  superintendent,  made  up  from  the  requisitions  of 
the  mothers  for  the  ensuing  week, 

2  s 
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Dietary. 

The  children  are  dieted  in  accordance  with  a 
scale  of  quantities  approved  by  the  Local  Government 
Board,  but  there  the  institution  dietary  conditions  end. 
The  mother  is  supplied  with  a  maximum  provisions 
table,  which  is  a  sort  of  ready  reckoner  as  to  the 
quantity  of  each  article  required  for  the  number  of 
children  in  her  Home,  and  having  received  her  goods, 
she  has  practically  absolute  freedom  in  her  arrange- 
ment of  the  meals,  there  being  ample  scope,  especially 
in  the  mid-day  meal,  for  a  mother  to  avoid  that  deadly 
monotony  which  is  so  unappetising.  As  an  evidence  that 
there  is  a  real  and  not  a  theoretical  variety,  I  give  the 
following  records  of  dinners  for  one  week,  taken  at 
random  from  the  books  : — 

Nc.  14  Home,    (u/  to  StA/ufy.) 

, — Roast  mutton ;  potatoes ;  Yoricshire  pudding. 
Mutton ;  potatoes ;  corn-flour  mould 
Fish ;  parsley  sauce ;  potatoes;  tapioca  pudding. 
Meat ;  potato  hash ;  jam  tart 
Roast    beef;    potatoes;   cabbage;   Yorkshire 

pudding. 
Beef ;  potatoes ;  rice  pudding. 
Fried  bacon  and  cheese ;  potatoes ;  corn-flour 

mould. 
Stew  and  potatoes ;  sago  pudding. 

^o.  9  Home. 

ist  July. — Roast  beef;  potatoes ;  rice  pudding. 

Cold  beef;  potatoes  ;  boiled  suet  pudding. 

Fish ;  potatoes  and  bread. 

Meat  and  potato  hash. 

Roast    beef;    potatoes;    vegetables;    stewed 

rhubarb  and  strawberries. 
Cold  beef;  potatoes;  rice  pudding. 
Soup ;  vegetables  and  bread. 
Roast  beef;  potatoes;  bread  pudding. 

Cue  very  great  advantage  of  this  plan  is  that  the 
children  do  not  know  what  the  bill  of  fare  will  be. 
The  mother  takes  her  meals  widi  the  children  at  the 
same  table. 


Wed. 
Thurs 

ist  July. 
,  and   „ 

Fri. 
Sat. 
Sun. 

3«i    » 
4th     „ 

5*     .. 

Mon. 

6th     „ 

Tues. 

7*     „ 

Wed. 

8th     „ 

Wed. 
Thure 

1st  July. 
.  and    „ 

Fri. 
Sat. 
Sun. 

3"!    » 
4th    „ 

5*    » 

Mon. 

6th    „ 

Tues. 
Wed. 

7th    „ 
8th    „ 
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Supervision. 

On  the  question  of  supervision  it  is  manifest  that 
it  is  more  difficult  to  keep  an  oversight  of  six  pairs  of 
Homes  in  different  districts  than  if  they  were  in  a 
village  to  themselves  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fact 
that  the  Homes  are  constandy  under  the  eye  of  the 
public  is  a  safeguard  in  itself. 

The  arrangements  for  visitation  at  Sheffield  provide 
that  the  superintendent  or  Matron  shall  visit  all  the 
Homes  at  least  six  times  in  every  week,  on  at  least  five 
different  days  in  each  week,  and  a  small  conveyance  is 
provided  for  that  purpose.  The  Homes  Committee 
visits  all  the  houses  within  a  month,  and  individual 
members  of  the  Committee  are  allocated  every  week 
by  rota  to  visit  at  any  time  during  the  week.  In 
addition,  all  the  members  of  the  Board,  the  clergy, 
ministers,  Sunday  and  day  school  teachers,  and  the  rate- 
payers generally  are  welcomed  and  encouraged  to  call 
at  any  time. 

Large  and  Small  Unions. 

One  advantage  of  the  Scattered  Homes  system  is 
that  it  may  be  adopted  for  a  small  number  of  children, 
and  where  the  cost  of  establishing  a  Central  Home 
might  not  be  justified,  it  may  be  administered  from  the 
Workhouse,  as  is  done  in  some  small  Unions.  In  the 
return  by  the  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  of  the  Unions  in  which  the  system  has  been 
adopted,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  it 
appears  that  in  November  1902  there  were  15  Unions 
with  fewer  than  20  children  to  provide  for;  17  with 
20  and  under  50;  7  between  50  and  100;  4  with  be- 
tween 100  and  200;  I  with  between  200  and  300; 
and  2  with  over  300. 

What  does  it  Cost.> 

In  the  consideration  of  the  question  of  adopting  a 
new  system  the  matter  of  cost  is  one  that  very  natu- 
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rally  arises  in  the  minds  of  Guardians,  who,  whilst 
desiring  to  do  their  duty  to  the  poor,  cannot  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  they  are  responsible  to  the  ratepayers. 
But  in  dealing  with  the  children  I  venture  to  think,  in 
answer  to  the  question.  What  does  it  cost  ?  the  reply 
should  invariably  be  in  the  form  of  another  question. 
What  do  you  get  for  your  money  ?  Boards  of  Guar- 
dians cannot  afford  to  save  at  the  expense  of  the 
children,  and  that  system  is  to  my  mind  the  cheapest 
which  produces  the  best  results  for  a  reasonable 
outlay. 

In  a  speech  made  by  Mr  T.  W.  Russell  during  the 
time  he  was  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Local 
Government  Board,  at  the  opening  of  the  WalHngford 
Cottage  Homes,  in  April  1900^  he  said — 

"  The  question  of  local  indebtedness  was  becom- 
ing one  of  the  most  serious  questions  of  the  day. 
There  were  two  classes  of  people  interested  in  Poor 
Law  work — one  for  whom  nothing  was  too  good,  and 
who  were  determined  these  institutions  should  be  in- 
finitely more  comfortable  and  infinitely  more  expensive 
than  the  home  of  the  ordinary  ratepayer  who  had  to 
pay  for  them ;  and  a  class  who  thought  anything  was 
good  enough  for  the  pauper.  He  did  not  agree  with 
either,  but  thought  it  quite  possible  to  strike  the 
happy  medium." 

It  is  the  happy  medium  that  I  think  Boards  of 
Guardians  should  keep  in  mind  in  dealing  with  the 
children  under  their  charge,  for  whilst  on  the  one 
hand  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  children 
can  be  provided  for  by  the  Guardians  at  anything  like 
the  same  cost  per  head  that  the  working-man's  family 
works  out  at  (and  this  applies  to  every  system),  on  the 
other  hand  the  industrious,  sober  working-man  rate- 
payer, striving  to  keep  his  head  above  water  and  to 
maintain  his  own  children,  and  with  whom  every  one 
has  sympathy,  is  entitled  to  his  share  of  consideration. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  compare  the 
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cost  of  systems,  owing  to  the  varied  practice  which 
exists  in  different  Unions  in  working  out  the  cost,  and 
until  such  time  as  a  uniform  plan  is  adopted  I  do 
not  think  it  is  possible  to  draw  reliable  comparisons. 
The  State  Children's  Aid  Association,  with  a  laudable 
object  no  doubt  in  view,  was  at  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
some  months  ago  to  collect  information  from  Clerks  to 
Unions  in  which  the  Scattered  Homes  system  had 
been  established,  as  to  the  average  cost  per  child  per 
week.  The  figures  as  tabulated  varied  from  "about 
5s.  6Jd."  to  us.  4d.,  the  difference  being  so  wide  as  to 
make  it  morally  certain  that  the  figures  had  not  all 
been. prepared  on  the  same  basis,  and  I  fear  the  return 
failed  in  the  good  purpose  it  was  intended  to  serve, 
partly  from  this  cause  and  partly  from  the  variations 
in  local  circumstances,  and  the  wide  differences  in  the 
number  of  children  to  be  provided  for. 

I  am  not  going  to  attempt  to  draw  comparisons 
between  the  cost  at  Sheffield  and  the  cost  in  other 
Unions,  or  between  the  cost  of  the  Scattered  Homes 
and  the  cost  of  other  systems,  first,  because  I  do  not  think 
such  comparisons  are  of  any  real  value  ;  and  secondly, 
because  I  do  not  think  that  a  system  of  dealing  with  the 
children  is  necessarily  cheap  or  dear  to  the  ratepayers 
because  it  costs  a  few  pence  per  head  per  week  less  or 
more  than  some  other  system.  These  remarks  are  to 
be  taken  as  explanatory  and  not  apologetically  in 
respect  of  the  figures  I  am  about  to  give. 

The  average  cost  per  head  per  week  for  the  last 
three  years  at  Sheffield  has  been  as  follows,  viz. : — 


Year  ended  March  1901 

- 

9S.  ii.92d. 

„      190a 

- 

8s.  ii.56d. 

1903 

- 

8s.  io.86d. 

Everything  that  can  be  charged  against  the  Homes 
is  included  in  working  out  the  above  figures,  including 
actual  rents  paid  but  excluding  repayment  of  loans  and 
interest,  a  proportion  of  the  gross  cost  of  the  Union 
Clerk's  office  and  staff,  this  proportion,  amounting  for 
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the  last  year  to  ;^434,  being  allocated  and  chained  to 
the  Homes.  The  average  cost  is  worked  out  on  the 
total  expenses  less  the  receipts,  and  on  the  average 
daily  number  of  children  chargeable  during  the  year. 

If  the  figures  for  the  last  year  were  worked  out  on 
the  basis  of  actual  maintenance,  less  rents  paid  for  houses, 
it  would  amount  per  head  to  8s.  8.46d.,  and  if  the  rents 
actually  paid,  together  with  payments  of  interest  on 
loans  which  may  fairly  be  treated  as  rent,  were  in- 
cluded, the  amount  per  head  would  be  in  addition 
IS.  0.03d.,  making^  a  total  of  9s.  8.49d,  which  may  be 
taken  as  absolutely  reliable.* 

These  are  the  Sheffield  figures;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  in  other  Unions  which  have  profited  by  our 
experiences,  and  where  the  system  has  not  been  over- 
burdened by  heavy  capital  expenditure  on  head- 
quarters, the  rate  of  maintenance,  if  worked  out  on  the 
same  basis,  would  be  considerably  less,  and  would 
certainly  not  be  higher  than  under  other  systems. 


Salaries. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  state  the  salaries  which  are 
paid  to  the  principal  officers,  which  are  as  follows,  viz. — 

Medical  officer  (Headquarters)  j£6o 


Superintendent 

8o|  with  an  idlowance 
40/    for  a  servant. 

Matron          ... 

Assistant  superintendent  and 

wife,  who  are  foster-parents 

at  the  receiving  house 

54 

Foster-mothers 

*5 

Relief  mothers 

as 

Mothers'  helps 

20 

*  The  average  weekly  cost  of  maintenance  in  the  Workhouse  for 
the  past  year  was  los.  g.sSd.,  which  is  worked  out  on  precisely  the 
same  basis  as  the  cost  of  the  Homes,  and  is  also  exclusive  of  repay- 
ments of  loans. 
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Poor  Law  Acts,  1889  and  1899. 

The  Sheffield  Guardians  avail  themselves  to  the 
fullest  possible  extent  of  the  extended  powers  con- 
ferred on  Boards  of  Guardians  by  the  Poor  Law  Acts 
of  1889  ^^^  ^899,  and  some  particulars  of  the  working 
of  the  Acts  in  conjunction  with  the  Homes  may  be  of 
interest. 

The  number  of  children  taken  under  the  care  and 
control  of  the  Guardians  since  1899  is  347,  made  up 
as  follows,  viz : — 

Orphans            -            .            .            ^-           -  155 

Deserted            ---...  loi 
Parents  deemed  to  be  unfit  to  have  control  as 

provided  by  Sec  i  (i),  (11),  (in)     -           -  91 

347 

In  twenty-four  cases  out  of  the  347  the  resolution  has 
been  afterwards  rescinded  under  the  proviso  to  section 
I.  The  method  of  procedure  is  as  follows.  On  the 
admission  of  every  child  who  is  an  orphan  or  deserted, 
or  whose  parents  are  reported  to  be  of  unsatis- 
factory character,  the  name  of  the  child  is  submitted 
to  the  Committee  at  the  next  following  meeting,  when,, 
unless  there  is  conclusive  evidence  against  that  course, 
the  child  is  adopted,  and  even  in  cases  where  therq  is 
considerable  doubt  this  is  done  as  a  precautionary 
measure.  On  any  application  for  the  discharge  of 
such  a  child,  the  superintendent  of  the  Homes  consults 
with  the  superintendent  of  out-relief,  and  they  have 
power  to  allow  the  child  to  be  discharged,  if  they  think 
well ;  but  failing  an  agreement  between  these  two 
officers  as  to  the  wisdom  or  otherwise  of  the  dischai^ie, 
the  case  is  brought  before  the  Committee. 

Formerly  it  was  often  the  practice  to  rescind  the 
resolution  of  adoption  on  the  discharge  of  a  child ;  but 
now,  except  in  cases  where  it  is  quite  clear  that  the) 
order  was  made  on  virrong  information,  that  the  parents 
haVe  reformed,  or  that  the  circumstances  are  such  as 
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to  relieve  the  Committee  of  any  anxiety  as  to  the  child's 
future,  the  order  stands,  and  the  Guardians  thus  retain 
control  over  the  child  until  it  attains  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen, whether  in  care  of  its  parents  or  others.  The 
extension  of  the  age  of  control  in  the  case  of  boys  to 
eighteen  years  is  an  advantage,  especially  in  the  case 
of  apprentices. 

What  becomes  of  the  Children? 

The  boys  are  of  course  apprenticed  as  far  as 
practicable,  but  the  old  system  of  indoor  apprentice- 
ship appears  to  be  passing  away,  and  there  is  not  a 
little  difficulty  in  placing  out  the  boys  in  desirable 
situations.  Whether  the  same  difficulty  is  experienced 
in  other  Unions  I  do  not  know,  but  at  Sheffield  the 
openings  for  our  boys  are  not  always  of  the  best  It 
may  perhaps  interest  some  here  to  know  that  such 
boys  as  are  bound  apprentice  bind  themselves  under 
an  ordinary  covenant  indenture,  the  Guardians  not 
being  made  parties  thereto.  This  principle  was 
established  many  years  ago  by  the  former  Clerk,  and 
has  the  manifest  advantage  tnat  the  indenture,  when 
the  apprentice  is  out  of  nis  time,  may  be  produced 
without  the  humiliation  of  showing  that  he  was  a  Poor 
Law  boy. 

Industrial  Training. 

It  may  have  been  observed  that  in  describing  our 
Homes  no  mention  has  been  made  of  industrial 
training,  to  which  importance  is  sometimes,  I  think, 
unduly  attached.  The  Isolated  Homes  system  does 
not,  of  course,  lend  itself  to  industrial  training,  and 
except  a  few  boys  who  get  some  elementary  training 
by  assisting  the  carpenter,  the  tailor,  the  shoemaker, 
or  the  gardener  at  the  headquarters,  no  systematic 
training  is  given,  indeed  no  particular  importance  is 
attached  to  it     To  say  the  least,  the  conditions  under 
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which  the  average  institutional  industrial  training  is 
given  could  not  by  any  stretch  of  imagination  be  called 
"strenuous,"  and  experience  shows  that  it  is  a  rare  thing 
for  a  boy  to  go  to  the  trade  of  which  he  has  gained  a 
smattering.  There  is,  however,  one  possible  advantage 
in  industrial  training  which  I  would  be  the  last  to 
underrate,  and  that  is  the  handiness  and  help-yourself 
kind  of  usefulness  which  may  be  gained  by  even  a 
superficial  knowledge  of  one  of  the  recognised  trades. 


The  Girls. 

The  girls,  of  course,  go  out  to  domestic  service,  and 
in  this  direction  the  results  are  most  satisfactory,  thanks 
to  two  influences ;  the  first  is  that  of  the  home  life,  and 
the  second  is  that  of  an  admirable  institution  which  we 
have  in  Sheffield  called  the  Servants'  Home,  which 
was  established  in  1896  with  the  special  object  of  co- 
operating with  the  Sheffield  Board  of  Guardians,  by 
receiving  girls  from  the  Children's  Homes  for  a  period 
of  three  months'  training  before  they  attained  the  age 
of  fifteen.  The  Home  is  certified  to  receive  twenty- 
five  of  these  girls  at  6s.  per  week,  and  the  ladies  give 
them  practical  training,  place  them  in  situations,  visit 
and  generally  "mother"  them  until  they  are  old 
enou^  and  steady  enough  to  look  after  themselves, 
each  member  of  the  Servants*  Home  Committee 
undertaking  to  visit  and  befriend  two  or  three  girls. 
The  girl  helps  to  make  her  outfit,  towards  the  cost  of 
which  the  Guardians  grant  ;^2,  any  outlay  beyond 
this  amount  being  paid  by  the  girl.  The  cost  of  the  outfit 
varies  according  to  the  kind  of  situation  she  takes. 

The  wages  are  paid  by  the  girls  to  the  Home,  is. 
to  2S.  is  returned  to  the  girl  for  spending  money,  and 
she  confers  with  the  Matron  as  to  how  the  remainder 
is  to  be  spent  after  deducting  something  towards  the 
balance  of  first  outfit;  when  this  is  cleared  off  a  banking 
account  is  opened,  into  which  a  small  sum  monthly  is 
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paid  systematically.  A  strong  feature  of  the  work  is  to 
teach  the  girls  how  to  spend  their  wages,  how  to  save, 
and  how  to  dress  neatly.  They  are  encouraged  to  go 
to  the  Home  for  their  afternoons  out,  and  for  any 
holiday  they  may  have,  and  for  Bible-class  on  Sunday, 
and  afterwards  to  tea,  and  to  church  or  chapel  in  the 
evening.  Rewards  are  given  of  a  Bible  for  one 
year's  service  in  the  same  situation,  and  5s.  for  two 
years  in  the  same  situation.  In  January  last,  deven 
came  up  for  the  former,  and  ten  for  the  latter. 

Members  of  the  Committee  visit  the  Scattered 
Homes,  so  as  to  get  to  know  the  girls  before  they  go 
to  the  Servants*  Home. 

There  is  the  utmost  confidence  between  the  Guar- 
dians, the  officers,  and  the  ladies.  For  instance,  if  a 
girl  shows  signs  of  being  dishonest  or  immoral,  and  it 
ts  felt  it  would  not  be  right  to  place  her  in  service, 
the  case  is  reported  to  the  Guardians,  advising  some 
plan  by  which  it  is  hoped  she  may  be  cured  ;  it  might 
be  a  two  years*  residence  in  a  strict  Home  where  ner 
particular  failing  would  be  dealt  with.  Invariably  the 
request  is  granted,  she  is  sent  to  a  distant  Home,  and 
the  ladies  correspond  with  her  and  take  charge  of  her 
again  when  she  leaves  that  Home.  Should  one  of 
these  girls  apply  for  an  order  for  the  Workhouse,  the 
relieving  officer  would  communicate  with  the  ladies, 
but  such  a  case  has  not  occurred  for  some  years. 

The  following  cases  show  good  results  from  co- 
operation between  the  Servants*  Home  and  the  Guar- 
dians, the  particulars  being  supplied  to  me  by  Mrs 
Flather,  the  indefatigable  Secretary  of  the  institution: — 

"  A  family  of  several  girls  whose  mother  con- 
standy  took  them  in  and  out  of  the  Workhouse.  The 
two  eldest  first  came  to  us,  and  the  record  of  the  first 
in  our  minute  and  report  books  shows  that  she  gave 
an  immense  amount  of  anxiety  and  trouble  for  some 
time,  and  that  we  had  frequendy  to  apply  for  advice 
and  authority   to   die    Guardians.      Eventually    she 
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setded  down,  and  for  six  years  now  she  has  been 
in  the  same  situation  (a  laundry),  and  has  now  become 
a  day-worker  so  as  to  take  a  little  house  and  be  in  a 
position  to  take  in  a  brother  dying  of  consumption. 
She  is  a  good  little  woman.  The  next  sister  asked 
us  to  send  her  where  her  mother  could  not  find  her. 
This  we  did,  and  had  very  little  trouble  with  her. 

*'  The  third  sister  has  given  us  as  much  trouble  as 
the  first,  and  after  trying  everything  we  could  think  of, 
we  asked  the  Board  to  let  us  send  her  into  the  Work- 
house, so  that  the  Master  might  give  her  plenty  of 
hard  work,  which  he  did.  She  nad  to  be  sent  to  prison 
for  insubordination  in  the  House.  We  took  charge  of 
her  again  when  she  came  out,  and  since  then  we  have 
had  very  little  trouble  with  her.  She  has  just  com- 
pleted eighteen  months*  service,  and  has  changed  her 
situation  only  because  it  was  much  too  hard  for  hen 
She  is  quite  a  help  to  us  at  times  with  difficult  girls. 

**  The  fourth  sister  is  very  delicate.  She  kept  her 
first  place  a  year,  but  heart  disease  unfits  Her  for  service. 
We  have  placed  her  in  Mr  Groom's  Home  in  London, 
to  learn  artificial  flower  making  by  which  she  will  earn 
her  living,  otherwise  she  must  have  gone  to  the  Union. 

*'  The  fifth  sister  is  a  very  nice  steady  girl,  and  has 
been  nearly  a  year  in  her  first  place." 

It  ought  to  be  said  that  the  success  of  the  institution 
is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  generosity  of  an  ex- 
member  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  Mr  P.  H.  Ashberry, 
than  whom  the  Scattered  Homes  system  has  no  more 
loyal  adherent  and  no  sincerer  friend.  Of  course  there 
are  failures  amongst  both  boys  and  girls,  but  bearing 
in  mind  the  disadvantages  under  which  the  great 
majority  of  the  children  suffer,  I  do  not  think  the  pro^ 
portion  is  large.  Incorrigibles  and  failures  have  to  be 
deplored  in  every  rank  of  social  life,  and  it  is  scarcely 
to  be  expected  that  Poor  Law  children  should  be 
exempt  from  them.  The  habitual  absconder,  who  is 
almost  invariably  a  boy,  is  sent  to  the  training  ship, 
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and  the  occasional  girl  upon  whom  every  kindness 
appears  to  be  thrown  away  is  sent  to  a  Training  Home 
or  other  certified  institution  if  at  all  possible. 

What  the  Children  do  not  become. 

Of  one  thing  we  at  Sheffield  are  perfectly  satisfied, 
and  that  is  that  the  children  do  not  come  back  as  inmates 
of  the  Workhouse.  The  average  number  of  admis- 
sions to  the  Homes  during  each  year  for  the  past  six 
years  has  been  over  600,  and  probably  if  the  average 
were  obtained  for  the  whole  period  of  ten  years  since 
the  first  Home  was  occupied  it  would  be  not  fewer 
than  550  each  year,  and  yet  the  number  who  have  at 
any  time  been  in  the  Homes,  and  who  have  eventually 
returned  as  inmates  of  the  Workhouse  during  that 
time,  could  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand  If 
ten  years  be  considered  not  too  short  a  time  from 
which  to  draw  deductions,  it  may  fairly,  I  think,  be 
claimed  that  the  object  of  the  Sheffield  system  to  dis- 
sever the  children  from  the  influence  of  the  Workhouse 
has  not  been  without  success. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  broad  and  many- 
sided  question  such  as  this  can  be  dealt  with  in  more 
than  a  superficial  manner  in  a  paper  that  shall  not  be 
wearisome,  and  reference  to  the  other  important  de- 
partments of  the  work  of  dealing  with  Poor  Law 
children  has  been  intentionally  omitted  ;  boarding  out» 
emigration,  the  extension  of  the  powers  of  the  Guardians, 
and  other  similar  subjects  are  almost  threadbare,  and 
the  only  hope  of  the  writer  of  this  paper  is  that  the 
delegates  at  this  Conference  may  not  consider  him  as 
having  held  their  knowledge  of  Poor  Law  administra- 
tion and  systems  too  cheap. 

In  these  days  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law 
appears  to  be  passing  through  a  period  when  the 
possible  danger  is  that  of  excess  of  sentiment,  and  if 
one  may  presume  on  a  word  of  warning  it  does  seem 
desirable  to  remember,  particularly  in  dealing  with  the 
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children,  that  the  Guardians  are  not  justified  in  doing 
more  than  to  bring  them  up  in  such  a  manner  as  will 
fit  them  to  commence  life  in  a  position  equal  to  but  not 
superior  to  that  of  the  children  of  the  decent  working- 
man.  It  is  not  fair  to  the  working-class  ratepayers 
that  the  Guardians  should  do  more,  but  standing  as 
they  do  in  the  position  of  parents  to  the  Poor  Law 
children  it  is  not  fair  to  the  children  or  themselves  that 
they  should  do  less.  The  social  and  industrial  con- 
ditions of  the  present  day  are  such  as  make  it  appear 
improbable  that  there  will  ever  be  a  time  when 
pauperism  will  cease  to  exist,  but  it  may  be  possible 
to  arrest  its  growth,  and  I  know  of  no  better  way  of 
doing  this  than  by  beginning  with  the  children,  and  by 
raising  their  ideals,  and  placing  before  them  a  higher 
moral  standard,  to  endeavour  to  instil  in  their  minds, 
*•  The  Laws  of  Honour,  the  habit  of  Truth,  the  Virtue 
of  Humility,  and  the  Happiness  of  Love." 
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Mr  J.  Potter  (Derb^)  said  there  was  scarcely  time  allowed  for 
him  to  take  the  opportunity  of  congratulating  the  lady  and  gentleman 
who  had  given  them  such  excellent  papers.  The  method  of  dealing 
with  Poor  Law  children  was  a  very  important  subject,  and  he  for  one 
was  glad  it  had  b^n  brought  before  them  specially  that  afternoon, 
particularly  did  he  refer  to  the  information  given  them  of  what  was 
being  done  in  the  Cottage  Homes  in  Sheffield.  It  was  said  that  the 
oldest  system  was  that  of  boarding  out,  and  on  all  hands  it  was  said 
to  be  the  best,  but  he  did  not  think  the  time  the  subject  deserved 
was  always  given  to  seeing  that  the  best  methods  were  employed  in 
carrying  it  out  Other  systems  met  with  a  measure  of  success  when 
able  and  enthusiastic  men  and  women  were  at  the  head,  but  the 
wonder  to  him  was  that  more  time  was  not  devoted  to  working  the 
very  best  system.  He  would  ask  Mr  Booker  to  say  how  many  of  the 
340  children  under  their  care  were  eligible  for  boarding  out»  and  how 
many  were  boarded  out.  In  Derby  they  had  given  some  thought  to 
the  subject,  and  his  opinion  was  that  failures  were  due  to  the  Boards 
not  finding  good  homes  for  the  children.  In  the  Blue-book  alluded 
to  they  would  find  cases  where  children  had  been  boarded  out  with 
people  who  were  actually  in  receipt  of  Poor  Law  relief.    They  had 
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never  begun  that  kind  of  thing  in  Derby.    They  had  gone  very 

thoroughly  into  the  question.  When  they  advertised  for  homes  for 
the  little  ones,  for  twenty  children  they  would  have  as  many  as  sixty 
applicants  to  choose  from.  They  did  not  place  their  children  with 
labourers,  but  they  sought  out  well-paid  mechanics  and  people  in 
even  better  circumstances,  and  they  managed  to  get  good  homes  for 
the  children.  They  had  the  foster-parents  before  them  once  in  six 
months.  At  the  last  Board  meeting  they  had  two  children  before 
them  who  had  just  returned  from  a  holiday  at  the  seaside,  and  a  third 
child  was  at  the  seaside.  A  foster-mother  asked  if  she  might  have 
the  girl  under  her  control  taught  music.  They  did  not  place  a  child 
out  in  any  home  where  the  income  was  less  thsui  30s.  per  week  if  they 
could  possibly  help  it,  so  that  there  was  no  need  to  live  out  of  the 
child.  The  children  thus  given  a  chance  did  not  return  to  the  Work- 
house. Such  a  system  as  he  had  explained  to  them  was  the  means 
of  providing  for  the  children  permanent  homes.  He  was  rather  sur- 
prised to  hear  Mrs  Manners  say  she  would  not  board  out  a  child  after 
eight  years  of  age.  He  would  board  them  out  when  they  were  going 
to  work.  The  Clerk  to  the  Sheffield  Board  had  told  them  that  they 
had  difficulty  in  finding  suitable  places  of  work  for  the  boys.  In 
Derby  they  had  no  trouble  of  that  kind,  because  the  foster-parents 
did  that.  Mechanics  took  the  boys  to  work  with  them,  and  the  lads 
thus  got  a  chance  they  never  could  have  got  under  the  old  systems. 
He  wished  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  Boards  of  Guardians  should 
once  and  for  ever  dismiss  from  their  minds  the  old  notions  of  heredity. 
Very  little  had  heredity  to  do  with  them  beyond  the  animal  side 
of  their  nature.  It  was  simply  absurd,  and  was  a  bogey  to  say  that 
it  had  anything  to  do  with  the  mind  and  morals  of  persons.  He 
might  tell  them  that  he  had  been  a  Guardian  for  twelve  years,  and 
he  would  also  tell  them  that  he  received  his  education  in  the  Work- 
house. (Applause.)  Another  thing  he  might  tell  them  was  that  he 
considered  himself  as  decent  a  man  as  there  was  going  about. 
(Laughter.)  From  being  a  young  man  he  always  intended^  if  ever 
he  became  a  Guardian  of  the  poor,  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to 
clear  the  Union  Workhouse  of  the  children.  (Applause.)  If  Guar- 
dians would  look  around  them  they  would  find  many  a  home  waiting 
for  the  homeless,  friendless  little  ones  in  the  Workhouse.    (Applause.) 

A  Delegate  asked  the  speaker  what  they  paid  at  D&thy  for  the 
boarding  out,  and  the  reply  was — 4s.  a  week  for  boarding  and  is. 
for  clothes. 

Mr  B.  Harris  (Sleaford)  said  how  very  interested  he  had  been 
in  listening  to  the  two  admirable  papers  presented,  which  dealt  with 
some  vital  points  to  Guardians.  In  his  own  Union  they  had  a  system 
of  boarding  out  which  was  largely  resorted  to.  He  referred  to  the 
Adoption  Act  (1889),  and  said  they  had  a  case  in  their  Union  only 
a  month  ago,  in  which  a  father  of  four  children  was  sent  to  prison 
for  neglecting  his  little  ones.  The  Guardians  were  asked  to  adopt 
^e  unfortunate  children.    Some  of  the  Guardians  thought  by  so 
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doing  they  would  be  opening  a  wide  door,  but  his  idea  was  that  the 
Board  would  be  acting  very  properly  and  very  humanely  in  taking 
the  children  and  adopting  the  Act  It  was  not,  as  one  of  the  essayists 
had  wisely  said,  a  question  of  £  s.  d.  always,  but  more  a  question 
of  bettering  the  life  of  the  little  mites  committed  to  their  charge. 
The  Board  did  not  take  that  view.  He  contended  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  Guardians  in  a  case  like  that  to  which  he  had  called  attention, 
where  the  father  was  a  worthless  individual,  to  take  the  children  in 
hand,  for  under  their  riginu  they  would  do  better  than  with  their 
father.  In  his  Union  he  could  tell  them  that  in  the  case,  say,  of  a 
widow,  the  sum  allowed  her  was  a  miserable  pittance  compared  with 
the  Ss.  or  9s.  a  week  other  Boards  allowed.  At  Sleaford  they  allowed 
them  a  miserable  is.  6d.  (Shame.)  If  a  poor  woman  was- left  with 
four  children  they  would  allow  her  the  magnificent  sum  of  perhaps 
4s.  6d.  He  had  known  cases  when  a  widow  and  children  had  been 
left  where  the  Board  had  not  allowed  the  mother  anything,  but  granted 
the  child  or  children  something.  (Shame.)  They  cared  not  how 
she  maintained  the  children.  These  men  were  Guardians  of  the 
rates,  not  of  the  poor.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  were  too  many  of  that 
class  of  Guardian.  It  was  difficult,  in  his  opinion,  to  overstep  the 
bounds  in  regard  to  the  attention  they  should  give  to  the  children, 
and  he  trusted  Boards  of  Guardians  would  in  the  future  in  dealing 
with  the  children  be  more  liberal  in  their  allowance  in  the  case  c^ 
outdoor  relief,  and  instead  of  giving  a  miserable  is.  6d.  per  week  per 
child,  grant  an  adequate  sum  that  would  ensure  the  comfort,  well- 
being,  and  physical  development  of  the  little  one.    (Applause;) 

Mr  Jambs  Puttrbll  (Ecclesall)  said  his  reason  for  stepping  on 
to  the  platform  was  to  say  that  he  knew  a  good  deal  about  the 
Sheffield  Homes,  having  visited  them,  and  he  could  testify  to  the 
good  work  that  was  being  done  there.  He  was  pleaded  to  know  that 
the  children  there  had  no  distinctive  dress.  The  Clerk  to  the  Sheffield 
Board  had  spoken,  too,  of  the  Servants'  Home  in  Sheffidd.  The 
good  work  that  that  institution  was  doing  he  could  speak  to,  because 
the  Ecclesall  Board  sent  girls  there  to  be  trained  for  domestic  servants. 
On  the  previous  night  he  was  at  a  large  missionary  meeting,  and  he 
was  pleased  to  see  some  of  the  girls  from  that  Home  present.  (Ap- 
plause.) It  was  a  pleasure  to  him  to  see  them.  The  work  the 
Sheffield  Guardians  were  doing  would  tend  to  lift  to  a  higher  standard 
the  children  placed  under  their  control. 

Mr  Arthur  Kemp  (Leicester)  said  he  was  very  pleased  indeed 
when  he  saw  the  subject  that  was  down  for  discussion  that  day,  for 
it  was,  they  would  all  agree,  one  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  one 
that  presented  to  them  one  of  the  most  hopeful  phases  of  their  work. 
Mrs  Manners  had  very  wisely  said  that  success  or  failure  in  the 
management  largely  depended  upon  efficient  equipment  of  the 
children.  If  they  could  secure  that  efficiency  they  would  soon  be 
able  to  reduce  the  number  of  those  who  from  time  to  time  had  to 
apply  to  the  Poor  Law  for  help.    It  was,  he  thought,  a  matter  for 
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the  lady  members  more  than  for  the  males,  for  it  was  to  them  that 
they  would  have  to  look  for  the  more  efficient  equipment  of  the 
children  the  Guardians  had  under  their  control  Ke  was  astonished 
to  learn  that  in  this  enlightened  age  there  were  Boards  that  had  no 
lady  members  amongst  their  number.  If  there  were  delegates  present 
from  any  Board  that  was  still  keeping  the  children  in  the  House 
he  trusted  they  would  do  their  utmost  to  get  them  away  after  what 
they  had  heard  that  day.  If  that  could  be  accomplished,  the  Confer- 
ence could  congratulate  themselves  on  their  meeting  not  having  been 
in  vain.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  question  that  would  present  itself  to 
those  authorities  was,  which  was  the  best  system  to  adopt  There 
would  no  doubt,  on  that  point,  be  some  diver|;ence  of  opinion. 
Occasional  reference  had  been  made  to  the  Leicester  system  by 
Mrs  Manners.  They  were  very  proud  of  their  Cottage  Homes  at 
Leicester,  and  believed  they  were  second  to  none  in  the  country. 
Speaking  for  himself,  however,  he  could  not  hdp  but  think  that  the 
Sheffield  system  was  in  advance  of  the  one  in  operation  at  Leicester. 
To  his  mind  it  was  an  important  thing  to  get  away  from  the  Cottage 
Homes  the  routine  system.  The  further  they  could  get  away  horn 
that  routine  the  better  for  the  children.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  regard  to 
what  the  Derby  delegate  had  said,  he  might  say  that  at  Leicester 
they  would  find  a  difficulty — or  at  any  rate  they  would  not  have  such 
an  influx  of  applications  to  board  children  out  for  the  small  amount 
of  4s.  or  5s.  per  week.  He  did  not  think  they  would  find  anything 
like  so  laige  a  number  of  suitable  homes  in  Leicester  as  they  would 
require.  The  Sheffield  system  had  been  tried  for  ten  years,  and  had 
proved  a  great  success,  and  it  was  a  system  that  could  be  adopted 
by  large  and  small  Unions.  By  that  method  they  did  not  have  an 
expensive  administration  to  start  with.  Del^ates  should  do  all  they 
could  to  urge  upon  their  Boards,  where  the  children  were  still  in  the 
House,  to  remove  them,  and  adopt  the  Sheffield  system.  With 
reference  to  the  remarks  of  the  Sleaford  delegate,  he  trusted  he 
would  be  able  to  induce  the  Sleaford  Board  to  adopt  a  more  en- 
lightened policy — he  might  say  a  more  humane  policy — ^in  the  future, 
as  compared  with  that  at  present  in  vogue.  Those  members  who  at 
Sleaford  were  not  disposed  to  give  a  sufficient  sum  for  bare  susten- 
ance might  with  advantage  to  themselves  and  those  placed  in  their 
charge  attend  future  Conferences  and  learn  what  was  being  done 
elsewhere. 

Hon.  F.  STRirrr  su^ested  that  a  Nottingham  delegate  should 
express  his  or  her  views  upon  the  subject,  and  give  them  some  inform 
mation  about  the  system  adopted  there.  Because  Cottage  Homes 
were  advocated  there  was  a  tendency  to  disparage  the  boarding-out 
system.  He  agreed  with  everything  that  had  been  said  about  the 
practical  character  of  those  Homes,  but  he  would  remind  them  that 
the  largest  Union  in  the  North  Midland  District,  Nottingham,  thought 
highly  of  the  boarding-out  system,  and  in  fact  that  opinion  was  held 
not  only  by  the  Board  of  Guardians,  but  by  all  the  authorities  con- 
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ceraed  Mrs  Manners  had  stated  that  no  Board  of  Guardians  could 
attempt  to  adopt  the  boarding-out  system  without  they  coukl  appoint 
an  efficient  outside  Committee.  It  was  impossible  that  individual 
Guardians  could  spend  much  of  their  time  in  attending  to  the 
boarding  out  of  children  and  pay  attention  to  their  other  duties. 
It  was  a  sine  qua  non  that  if  the  boarding*out  system  was  to  be 
adopted  by  any  Union  they  must  have  an  efficient  outside  Committee, 
and  it  rested  entirely  with  that  outside  Committee  wh^er  the  work 
was  a  success  or  not  Mis  Manners  spoke  of  a  case  or  cases  where 
the  children  boarded  out  were  visited  by  the  relieving  officer  only. 
He  hoped  if  that  was  so  it  would  soon  be  remedied,  and  that  outside 
Committees  be  appointed. 

Mr  Barber  (Burton-on-Trent)  came,  he  said,  like  many  others 
present,  to  get  information  in  regard  to  the  best  mode  of  dealing  with 
children.  In  Burto&on-Trent  they  had  adopted  the  boarding-out' 
system,  but  still  had  the  children  in  the  House.  They  were  making 
all  inquiries  on  the  subject  Only  last  week  he  visited  the  Derby 
Homes,  and  could  bear  testimony  to  the  excellent  arrangements 
adopted  there.  That  seemed  to  him  an  ideal  way  of  dealing  with 
the  children — to  have  a  Home  for  ten  or  twelve  children,  and  find 
a  satisfactory  mother  to  look  after  them.  He  was  pleased  to  hear 
Sheffield  were  giving  up  the  Homes  with  thirty  or  forty  children 
together  and  going  in  for  the  Homes  for  ten  or  twelve.  He  would 
like  to  ask  Mr  Booker  a  question  in  r^;Erd  to  the  following  state-* 
ment  he  made :  '*  The  Ordter  provides  for  the  appointment  of  an 
outside  Committee,  which  consists  of  twelve  members  who  meet 
fortnightly,  and  to  whom  is  delegated  by  the  Board  of  Guardians,  as 
allowed  by  the  Order,  authority  to  deal  within  certain  limitations 
with  all  matters  connected  with  the  Homes  without  confirmation  by 
the  whole  Board.  The  Committee  also  has  the  supervision  of  the 
boarding  out  which  b  worked  in  conjunction  with  the  Homes."  Did 
that  mean  they  gave  instructions  without  coming  to  the  Board  P 
Mr  BoOKBR — Yes,  in  matters  of  administrative  details. 
Mr  Barber — Suppose  we  took  a  couple  of  Homes,  would  it 
militate  against  the  successful  working  if  we  put  the  Master  and 
Matron  to  superintend  them  ? 

Mr  Booker — ^That  would  be  preferable  to  keeping  the  children 
in  the  House. 

Continuing,  the  Burton-on-Trent  delegate  said  he  thought  Mr 
Potter  had  made  a  mistake  in  regard  to  the  cost  he  mentioned  of 

boarding  out  the  Derby  children.    He  told  them  that  5s. 

Mr  Potter,  interrupting — ^The  children  in  the  Homes  will  cost 
about  the  same  as  at  Sheffield.  I  only  referred  to  the  children 
boarded  out 

Rev.  Powell  Smith  (Sleaford  Union)  alluded  to  the  Con* 
ference  having  heard  a  good  deal  of « what  the  large  towns  in  the 
district  were  doing  in  the  matter  under  discussion,  such  towns  as 
Nottingham,  Derby,  Leicester,  and  others,  but  they  had  not  heard 

ax 
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anything  Of  what  the  staatter  Unioiia  were  doing.  The  amall 
Unions  wtre  not  at  all  on  aU  fours  wtth  the  big{^  ones.  His 
experience  in  regard  to  finding  homes  for  children  was  diat  the 
people  who  were  willing  to  take  them  were  the  Ubouring  dass— «the 
agrictikural  labourer.  What  did  the  labourer  want  with  a  Worichouse 
child?  What  he  could  get  out  of  it  He  could  assure  the  Con- 
ference that  children  let  out  in  that  way  were  not  fed  anything  like 
so  well  as  when  they  were  in  the  House.  After  school  hours  they 
were  often  made  little  drudges  otf^  and  the  foster-parents  looked 
eamesdy  forward  to  the  time  when  they  could  send  the  litde  ones  oat 
to  woriL  In  country  districts  there  was  very  little  chance  of  apprentic- 
ing lads  to  a  trade,  and  the  girls  all  went  as  domestic  servants.  He 
would  rather  recootokend  a  person  who  wanted  a  girl  for  a  servant  to 
take  one  out  of  the  House  than  have  a  girl  who  had  been  boarded 
out.  The  Servants'  Home  was  a  splendid  idea,  but  they  could  not 
get  anything  like  that  in  the  agricultural  ^tricts.  If  they  could  it 
would  be  a  most  exodlent  thing  to  adopt  There  was  a  good  deal 
of  sentiment  aboot  chzl<iren  and  the  Workhouse  taint  Tl^ir  Chair- 
man had  said  something  about  that,  but  he  would  mudi  rather  his 
own  diildren  i^re  brought  up  in  the  Workhouse  than  in  a  boarding- 
out  home,  if  such  a  thing  were  necessary.  Take  the  little  ones 
away  from  the  House  if  they  could,  but  to  board  them  out  anywhere 
was  a  system  not  to  be  commended.  Mr  Booker  had  said  that  the 
Guardians  would  be  doing  more  than  was  expected  of  them  if  they 
brought  the  children  up  Ixtter  than  those  of  the  decent  working  tnan 
were  brought  up.  In  many  cases  Boards  were  bringing  up  the 
children  better,  aye,  far  better  than  the  agricuhural  labourer  oould 
bring  his  children  upi  (Hear,  hear.)  If  tliey  were  spending  8s.  or 
ga.  a  wisek  upon  each  child,  were  they  not  doing  much  more  for  them 
than  the  labourer  on  the  land  could  do,  and  better  than  most  of  the 
working  class  couM  do  ?  For  his  part,  he  did  not  grudge  the  money 
spent  upon  the  children,  for  they  were  heavily  handicapped  in  the 
great  race  of  life,  and  if  they  could  do  anything  to  give  them  a  ftiir 
stiBtt  they  ought  to  do  it.    (Applause.) 

Rev.  W.  H.  H.  Fairclougr  (Burton-on-Trent)  said  he  was  a 
great  advocate  of  the  boarding-out  systenL  They  found  no  difficulty 
in  thci  working  of  the  system  at  Burton.  They  boarded  out  within 
the  Union.  The  difficulty  they  did  experience  was  in  finding  the 
boys  situations.  It  was  necessary  to  have  a  reatty  good  outside 
Committee^  for  they  could  do  so  much.  They  never  bowrded  out  a 
child  with  any  one  in  receipt  of  parish  relief.  Some  of  their  boys 
and  girls  were  doing  remarkably  well  since  they  had  started  the  system 
of  boarding  out  He  did  want  the  Local  Government  Board  to  do 
something  in  regard  to  the  children  adopted  under  the  Act;  let  the 
Board  board  them  out  The  Board  was  iocms  pmrenHs^  and  it  might 
at  times  be  desirable  to  send  the  children  some  distance  away  to  get 
out  of  touch  with  the  parents.  The  Local  Government  Board's  hdy 
inspeqtov  recently  told  him  she  could  give  him  a  feport  upon  the 
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children  boarded  outside  the  district,  but  not  those  boarded  out  inside 
the  district  area  or  Union.  He  desired  to  see  more  hidy  inspectors. 
Mention  had  been  made  of  the  help  of  institutions  other  than  the 
Workhouse.  They  had  not  a  Servants'  Home,  but  they  made  use  of 
other  institutions — $.€.<,  the  Church  of  England's  Waif  and  Strays 
Society ;  and  one  girl  sent  to  one  of  that  Society's  Homes  was  being 
well  trained  and  fitted  for  life.  He  hoped  they  would  have  in  Burton 
a  modified  Sheffidd  or  Derby  system.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  BowN  (Helper)  said  they  were  one  of  the  Boards  at  Belper 
that  were  without  lady  Guardians.  (Shame.)  They  had  had  lady 
Guardians,  and  very  successfully,  too,  they  worked,  but  they  did  not 
stay.  They  were  not  without  hope  that  some  would  return  to  them. 
He  could  testify  to  the  happiness  of  the  children  at  the  Sheffield 
Homes,  for  he  had  visited  them  recently.  They  had  not  got  so  far 
as  th^  at  Belper ;  the  old  system  of  boarding  out  was  in  vogue  there. 
Children  were  only  sent  out  to  respectable  people  who  were  in  a 
fiurly  good  position.  The  Board  did  not  believe  in  sending  them  to 
homes  where  they  were  made  little  drudges  of,  and  where,  as  soon  as 
they  could  earn  is.  a  day,  they  were  sent  off  to  work. 

Mr  MooRB  (Worksop),  whose  object  in  rising  was  to  speak  on 
behalf  of  one  of  the  smaller  Unions,  said  at  Worksop  they  had 
adopted  the  Sheffield  system.  They  had  two  separate  Homes — one 
for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  arranged  for  ten  to  twelve  children.  Each 
Home  had  a  foster-mother,  and  there  was,  in  addition,  a  superin* 
tendent,  who  was  paid  a  small  fee  annually  to  inspect  the  Homes  and 
look  into  the  management.  The  children  were  cut  off  entirely  from 
the  Workhouse,  a  very  important  point  to  his  mind.  They  had  a 
Committee  who  dealt  with  everything  appertaining  to  the  Homes,  and 
the  superintendent  reported  to  that  Committee.  He  could  assure 
them  that  at  Worksop  the  system  worked  very  satisfactorily  indeed. 
In  regard  to  boardii^  out,  he  had  advocated  it  before  the  adoption 
of  Cottage  Homes.  They  had  an  outside  Committee  of  ladies  to 
inspect  those  children  and  their  homes  periodically,  look  after  the 
little  ones'  clothes,  and  report  to  the  Board  of  Guardians.  The  ladies 
forming  the  Committee  found  suitable  homes  for  the  children  they 
boarded  out  As  far  as  possible  they  endeavoured  to  send  the  chil- 
dren some  distance  from  their  original  homes.  In  regard  to  outdoor 
relief,  they  had  adopted  the  Sheffield  system.  They  worked  on  the 
system  of  Class  A,  B,  and  C.  To  the  honest,  deserving  poor  they 
gave  to  man  and  wife  los.  a  week  if  they  were  over  sixty  years  of  age 
and  had  been  in  the  parish  a  certain  number  of  years.  If  an  aged 
couple  had  been  in  the  town  say  ten  to  fifteen  years  they  came  under 
Cla^  B,  and  received  8s.  per  week.  The  other  class  (C)  applied  to 
the  unthrifty  class,  and  they  received  3s.  each.  After  adopting  that 
scheme  of  relief  Uieir  expenses  went  up  very  quickly,  but  in  the  end 
they  found  that  it  was  economical,  for  they  were  careful  in  other 
directions.  Their  expenditure  went  up  double,  but  the  rates  increased 
but  slightly  and  was  not  felt    When  they  met  another  year  he  trusted 
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the  Sleaford  Guardian  would  be  able  to  report  diat  the  old  people 
were  getting  in  his  Union  more  than  is.  6d.  each  per  week. 

Mr  Harris — The  is.  6d.  only  referred  to  children. 

Mr  Thos.  Ward  (Nottingham)  expressed  his  approval  ct  the 
Sheffield  system.  He  liked  to  hear  Mr  Booker  say  that  their  first 
consideration  was  the  children,  the  second  the  expense.  He  was 
thoroughly  at  one  with  the  Clerk  to  the  Sheffield  Board  in  what  he 
had  said,  and  Nottingham  would  also  go  with  him.  There  was  one 
thing  of  importance  to  the  administration  of  Poor  Law,  to  his  mind, 
that  was  sometimes  overlooked,  and  that  was  the  election  of  lady 
Guardians.  At  Nottingham  they  were  fortunate  in  that  respect 
There  they  had  a  capital  number  of  lady  Guardians.  They  were 
sometimes  expensive  if  the  Board  would  let  them  have  their  own 
way,  but  they  didn't.  (Laughter.)  In  the  city  he  represented  they 
had  gone  in  for  boarding  out.  At  the  present  time  they  had  over 
140  children  boarded  out  within  the  Union.  Nottingham,  of  course, 
held  a  position  that  many  of  the  smaller  Unions  in  the  district  could 
not  hold.  They  were  fortunate  in  having  the  Hon.  Mrs  Handford 
and  her  Ladies'  Committee  at  their  disposal.  She  undertook  the 
whole  of  the  management  of  the  boarding-out  system,  and  had  the 
full  confidence  of  the  Board.  The  whole  success  of  the  system  was 
due  to  the  work  of  the  Committee.  Of  course  it  was  not  every 
Board  that  could  rely  upon  having  such  a  lady  as  the  Hon.  Mrs 
Handford.  He  concluded  by  stating  that  they  as  Guardians  derived 
considerable  help  from  such  gatherings  as  those. 

Mr  Arthur  H.  Bonsbr  (Mansfield)  said  he  had  listened  with  great 
interest  to  the  discussion,  and  he  trusted  good  would  come  from  it 
They  had  heard  a  good  deal  of  what  the  big  Unions  were  doing, 
but  the  smaller  Unions  they  had  heard  little  of.  He  did  think  the 
one  thing  that  might  be  urged  was  that  of  clearing  the  children  out 
of  the  Workhouses.  He  spoke  with  eighteen  years'  experience.  It 
was  desirable  to  move  every  child  after  three  years  of  age  from  the 
Union.  They  could  do  it  easily  enough.  He  would  tell  them  what 
had  been  done  at  Mansfield.  It  was  within  the  power  of  Boards  of 
Guardians  to  appoint  Ladies'  Committees  in  different  parts  of  the 
Union  with  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  The 
Mansfield  Union  was  a  wide  one,  embracing  parishes  in  Nottingham- 
shire and  Derbyshire,  and  they  had  taken  four  different  districts, 
and  had  secured  four  or  five  ladies  in  each  district.  They  had  formed 
themselves  into  a  Boarding-out  Committee,  having  got  the  official 
sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  they  were  extremely 
valuable  in  finding  homes  for  children  and  inspecting  the  homes  in 
the  localities  in  which  they  resided.  When  a  suitable  home  had 
been  found  for  a  child,  the  foster-parents  appeared  before  the  Board 
themselves,  and  asked  the  Guardians  to  hand  over  the  child  to 
them,  and  they  took  the  responsibility  to  look  after  it  That  system 
they  found  a  most  admirable  one.  It  did  not  involve  any  expense 
in  the  way  of  administration,  and  did  all  that  was  wanted,  simply  by 
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pbtaining  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  There  was 
one  difficulty  or  disadvantage  in  regard  to  the  system,  inasmuch  as 
it  was  only  safe  for  deserted  children  and  orphans.  Where  they  had 
great  industrial  populations  they  had  children  coming  into  the  Work- 
house with  their  parents,  coming  in  and  going  out.  What  could 
the  Guardians  do?  They  could  not  part  them.  The  practical  way 
to  deal  with  them  was  to  take  a  leaf  out  of  Sheffield's  book.  He 
had  visited  many  Homes  in  England,  and  his  opinion  was  that  the 
most  desirable  way  of  dealing  with  the  children  was  to  take  a  cottage. 
The  scheme  had  worked  well  in  small  Unions,  they  had  heard  so 
from  the  Worksop  delegate,  and  it  could  be  made  to  work  well  in 
any  Union  where  the  GuaniUans  had  the  heart  to  do  it.  He  trusted 
there  would  be  no  diiference  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  urgency 
of  removing  children  from  the  Workhouses  entirely.     (Applause.) 

This  closed  the  discussion,  and  the  Chairman  called  upon  Mrs 
Manners  to  reply. 

Mrs  Mannsrs  said  that  one  of  the  Derby  delegates  had  expressed 
surprise  to  hear  her  say  that  she  would  not  board  out  children  after 
edght  years  of  a%t*  Well,  her  opinion  was  that  idter  that  age  childr^i 
were  made  little  slaves  of  very  often,  and  consequently  got  little  or 
no  chance  in  life ;  at  all  events,  they  did  not  get  the  chance  they 
ought  to  have.  They  had  had  a  case  recently  of  a  girl  within  her  own 
Union.  She  (the  girl)  had  not  been  cared  for  in  any  way,  and  the 
case  had  been  a  source  of  very  great  difficulty,  and  it  looked  like 
beiog  so.  That  was  one  reason  why  she  would  not  board  children 
out  after  they  were  eight  years  of  age.  It  was  better  for  the  child  to 
be  taken  over  while  young,  for  then  it  found  its  way  into  the  heart 
of  the  foster-parents.  When  foster-parents  took  over  the  custody  of  a 
cb\\id  at  eight  years  of  age  or  older  they  could  not  have  the  love  and 
sympathy  for  the  child  that  they  would  have  if  they  had  had  charge 
of  it  when  it  was  younger.  Mr  Strutt  raised  one  point,  but  she  did 
not  think  he  quite  understood  what  she  meant.  She  communicated 
with  forty-five  Unions  on  the  subject,  and  received  answers  from 
forty-three,  and  she  had  in  her  paper  stated  how  many  boarded  out 
and  how  many  did  not.  There  was  one  question  she  would  like  to 
ask  Mr  Booker,  and  that  was  if  the  Sheffield  Board  supported  the 
Seivants'  Home  ? 

Mr  Booker-— Yes. 

Mrs  Manners  said  the  Servants'  Home  seemed  to  her  an  ad- 
mirable thing.  She  might  state  that  one  Union  she  communicated 
with  had  to  provide  for  eighty  oil  ninety  children,  and  they  had  not 
adopted  the  boarding  out  or  any  system  that  was  allowed  by  the 
Local  Government  Board.  She  thought  that  was  to  be  regretted. 
lo  conclusion,  she  thanked  the  Conference  for  the  attention  they 
had  given  to  her  paper. 

Mr  BooKBR  was  next  called. upon.  He  thanked  them  for  the 
kindly  way  they  had  received  him,  a  stranger,  amongst  them.  He 
at  once  accepted  the  invitation  to  read  a  paper  at  the  Conference 
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because  Sheffield  were  the  pioneers  in  the  system  he  had  spoken  of. 
It  was  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  give  them  some  information,  and  he 
trusted  it  would  be  of  value  to  them.  To  those  who  were  in  die 
habit  of  attending  the  Central  or  District  Conferences  diere  was 
perhaps  little  to  learn  at  those  gatherings,  but  Boards  of  Guardians 
were  constandy  changing  in  the  personnel  of  those  bodies^  and  new 
members  coming  to  Conference  could  learn  something  from  those 
who  had  had  more  experience  in  Poor  Law  matters.  Tliey  had  had 
a  good  deal  of  discussion  on  the  boaiding-out  S3rstem.  That  the 
boaiding-out  system  was  dangerous  nobody  who  had  had  experience 
of  the  matter  would  deny.  It  could  not  be  doubted  by  those  who 
had  given  the  subject  any  attention*  In  Sheffield  they  had  more 
boarded-out  children  than  they  had  of  those  under  the  other  system. 
He  was  in  favour  of  the  theory.  They  recognised  from  the  first  that 
the  best  way  of  doing  the  work  was  by  boarding  out.  But  they 
could  not  board  out  all  their  children.  They  could  not  do  it  to^ay. 
No  one  who  had  read  the  reports  of  Mrs  Clarke  and  Miss  Mason 
could  doubt  the  danger  of  the  boarding-out  system.  If  they  could 
get  their  children  boarded  out  with  good  people  the  system  was  aS 
right ;  but  if  they  got  with  folk  whose  one  and  only  idea  was  to  make 
money  out  of  them,  they  could  have  no  love  for  the  children,  and  the 
little  ones  had  to  suffer.  It  was  obvious  that  two  lady  inspectors 
were  insufficient  to  get  about  the  country  with  sufficient  frequency. 
(Hear,  hear.)  So  long  as  the  boardingout  system  was  considered 
one  of  the  best  methods  of  dealing  with  children  the  necessity  would 
exist  for  an  increased  number  of  lady  inspectors.  He  was  entirely 
in  sympathy  with  the  idea  that  ladies  were  the  proper  pei^ons  to  do 
the  work.  They  could  do  it  infinitely  better  than  men,  and  couki 
probe  into  certain  matters  with  better  grace  than  men.  Some  one 
in  the  course  of  the  discusdon  said  he  (the  speaker)  had  said  nothing 
about  the  Adoption  Act.  That  was  wrong.  He  had  referred  to 
it,  as  they  would  remember.  Then  the  Burton-on-Trent  delegate 
asked  about  the  children  being  in  a  Home  which  was  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  Master  and  Matron.  That  question  he  answered 
at  the  time.  He  was  alive  to  the  fact  that  it  was  far  better  to  place 
their  children  in  a  small  Home  under  the  supervision  of  the  Master 
than  keep  them  in  the  House.  They  would  have  difficulties,  but 
he  trusted  they  would  not  let  them  stand  in  the  way.  The  pioneer 
of  the  Sheffield  system  had  ridden  over  all  manner  of  difficulties  in 
achieving  his  object.  He  let  nothing  baulk  his  purpose.  If  they 
could  not  go  to  the  expense  of  having  headquarters,  far  b^ter  let 
the  Master  and  Matron  look  after  a  place  than  have  the  children  in 
the  House.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  was  afraid  their  Sleaiford  friend  was 
a  pessimist,  the  one  who  regarded  the  boarding-out  system  as  an 
unsuccessful  one.  If  he  was  not  satisfied,  let  him  have  a  try  at  the 
Sheffield  system.  Perhaps  they  had  better  get  another  Board  of 
Guardians  at  Sleaford.  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.)  Reference  had 
been  made  by  the  Chairman  to  the  tramp  question.     It  was  a 
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problem  of  absorbing  interest  to  him,  but  it  was  one  of  the  most 
puzzling.  He  had  an  idea^  and  it  was  to  solve  the  problem  through 
the  children.  If  Boards  of  Guardians  could  so  have  their  powers 
extended  as  to  take  the  custody  of  tramps'  children,  they  might 
solve  the  problem.  It  was  usel^  ta  get  the  children  when  they 
were  grown  up,  because  they  had  by  that  time  got  the  roving  spirit 
in  their  blood;  and  if  a  child  had  once  got  the  tramp  taint — the 
Romany  spirit  in  his  blood— -he  would  defy  any  one  to  eradicate  it. 
Let  any  one  take  a  tramp  off  the  road  and  offer  him  work  at  a  fair 
wage  and  a  house  to  live  in,  he  (Mr  Booker)  would  defy  the  employer 
to  keep  the  man.  The  tramp  would  tramp  whatever  they  did,  and 
the  only  solution,  to  his  mind,  was  through  the  children.  It  could  be 
done,  he  thought,  if  the  Local  Government  Board  would  extend  the 
powers  of  Boards  of  Guardians,  and  let  them  get  hold  of  the  children 
before  the  tramp  spirit  was  in  their  blood.  If  any  member  of  the 
Conference  desired  more  information  in  regard  to  the  Sheffield  systemi 
if  they  would  communicate  with  him  he  would  be  pleased  to  do  what 
he  could  for  them. 


Wednesday,  7th  October  19Q3: 

The  Conference  was  continued  on  Wednesday,  Mr  Markham 
ag^n  presiding  over  a  huge  attendance. 

Hon.^  F.  Strutt  said  the  Conference  would  first  proceed  with 
the  election  of  members  of  the  Central  Poor  Law  Conference  Com* 
mittee,  the  North  Midland  District  Committee,  and  the  election. pf 
Hon.  Secretary.  He  then  alluded  in  sympathetic  terms  to  the  death 
of  Canon  Denton  (Ashby-<le-la-Zouch),  who,  he  remarked,  was  one  of 
the  most  useful  members  of  the  Committee. 

Mr  J.  L.  P.  Barber  (Burton-on-Trent)  then  moved  that  a  vote 
of  condolence  be  sent  to  the  family  of  the  late  Canon  Denton 
(Ashby-de-la-Zouch),  who  for  many  years  attended  that  Conference 
and  represented  them  on  the  Central  Poor  Law  Conference  in 
Lopdon.  Canon  Denton  had  given  an  immense  amount  of  time  to 
tbe  work  in  his  own  Union  and  for  the. work  of  Poor  Law  generally, 
and  his  loss  would  be  felt,  not  only  by  that  Conference,  but  by  .every 
Board  oi  Guardians  in  the  country.  Tbe  resolution  was  unanimously 
carried. 

Represbntatives  on  Central  Coicmitteb. 

Mr  J.  L.  P.  Barber  and  Mr  A.  Kemp  (Leicester)  were  re-elected 
as  members  of  the  Central  Poor  Law  Conference,  and  Mrs  Marmers 
(Mansfield)  was  appointed  a  member  in  the  place  of  the  late  Canon 
Denton.  The  name  of  Mr  T.  Palmer  (Nottingham)  was  also  sub* 
Hiiuedy  fant  wa3  withdrawn  in  favour  of  Mrs  Mimners, 
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Thb  District  Committsb. 

The  election  of  the  North  AGdland  District  Conference  Committee 
was  then  proceeded  with. 

Hon.  F.  Struti'  remarked  that  the  Committee  meetings  had  not 
been  largely  attended,  but  that  was  probably  due  to  the  fauct  that 
many  members  resided  a  long  distance  from  Derby,  and  could  only 
occasionally  attend.  He  had  had  the  meetings  held  at  Derby,  not 
for  his  own  convenience,  but  because  he  thought  Derby  was  the  most 
central  place,  and  that  the  meetings  could  be  held  in  a  hotel  dose  to 
the  station.  Whoever  was  appointed  on  the  Committee,  a  certain 
number  should  be  within  reasonable  distance  of  the  central  district 

The  following  names  were  then  submitted  to  the  meeting,  and 
were. agreed  to:— Lady  laura  Ridding,  Rev.  H.  R.  Rolfe  (Derby), 
Rev.  H.  Powell  Smith  (Sleaford),  Mr  Canner,  Mr  J.  Bown  (Belper), 
Mr  J.  Peer  (Loughborough),  Mr  G.  M.  Howard  (Clerk  to  the 
Nottingham  Guardians),  Mr  J.  Blossom  (Ecclesall),  Mr  Gee,  Mr  F. 
W.  Islip  (Leicester),  Mr  Stevenson,  Mr  W.  Southworth  (GrimsbyX 
Mrs  Manners  (Mansfield),  Mr  G.  Emerson  (SheflSeld),  Mr  A.  Hill, 
Dr  Nail,  Mrs  Pratt,  Mr  Jackson  (Ashbourne),  and  Mr  J.  L.  P. 
Barber  (Burton-on-Trent). 

The  Conference  having  expressed  satisfaction  with  the  arrange- 
ment made  with  Messrs  King  for  sending  out  printed  copies  of  the 
papers  before  the  meetings  took  place, 

A  Delegate  observed  that  there  did  not  seem  to  be  much  interest 
taken  in  the  election  of  the  District  Committee.  It  would  have  been 
far  better  to  have  appointed  a  small  number  who  would  take  an 
interest  in  the  business,  than  a  large  number  who  apparently  did  not 
intend  to  do  anything  at  all.  He  suggested  that  next  year  a  different 
method  of  selecting  the  Committee  should  be  adopted. 

Hon.  F.  Strutt  said  he  could  suggest  no  better  method.  They 
wanted  a  large  Committee  so  as  to  ensure  the  attendance  of  a  certain 
number.  The  attendance  had  been  small,  but  he  fancied  the  same 
state  of  things  prevailed  in  other  parts  of  England. 

Rev.  W.  H.  H.  Fairclough  moved  that  it  be  an  instruction  to 
the  new  Committee  to  consider  the  best  means  of  conducting  the 
election  of  the  Committee  and  of  stimulating  an  interest  in  the  work. 

The  resolution,  which  the  Chairman  described  as  an  excellent  one, 
was  unanimously  adopted.  A  suggestion  to  the  effect  that  the  Com- 
mittee should  have  power  to  add  to  their  number  was  next  agreed  to. 


Thb  Hon.  Sbcrbtary. 

The  election  of  Hon.  Secretary  was  next  proceeded  with,  the  Hon. 
F.  Strutt  remarking  that  he  did  not  wish  to  retire  off-hand  and  place 
the  Conference  in  a  difficulty,  but  he  thought  they  might  be  able  to 
find  some  one  else^**  No  '')---who  would  do  the  duties  better  than  he 
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could.  If  they  wished  him  to  oontinue,  he  would  prefer  that  they 
should  give  him  some  help. 

Mr  J.  Peer  moved  that  the  Conference  heartily  reappoint  the 
Hon.  F.  Strutt  He  had  known  him  for  twenty-five  years  to  be  inter- 
ested in  all  public  business  and  an  enthusiast  in  regard  to  Poor  Law 
affairs.  He  was  good  enough  to  be  Mayor  of  Derby,  and  he  was 
good  enough  for  them.  With  the  reappointment  he  moved  that  the 
best  thanks  of  the  Conference  be  given  Mr  Strutt  for  his  past  services. 

The  motion  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

In  returning  thanks,  the  Hon.  F.  Strutt  said  he  was  willing  to 
do  h&  best  for  another  year,  and  he  was  glad  that  on  the  whole  the 
delegates  had  been  satisfied  with  the  way  in  which  things  had  been 
managed.  His  one  idea  was  to  make  the  Conference  as  representative 
as  possible,  and  not  to  confine  it  to  a  certain  clique.  He  thought  they 
had  made  decided  progress  in  that  respect  during  the  last  few  years. 
He  trusted  that  if  any  del^^te  had  any  fault  to  find  with  anything 
that  he  had  done,  or  if  he  had  a  suggestion  to  make  with  regard  to 
the  management  of  the  Conference,  he  would  take  care  to  let  him 
know. 

Next  Year's  Conference. 

The  next  meeting  place  of  the  Conference  was  discussed,  the  Hon. 
F.  Strutt  stating  that  invitations  had  been  received  from  Leicester 
and  Derby  for  1905,  but  none  for  1904.  It  was,  however,  due  to  the 
large  number  of  county  Unions  around  Lincoln  that  the  Conference 
should  be  held  there  next  year. 

After  some  discussion,  it  was  resolved  that  the  time  and  place  of 
the  next  Conference  should  be  referred  to  the  Committee*  The 
Conference  expressed  the  opinion  that  Lincoln  would  be  the  most 
suitable  place  for  the  next  meeting  if  an  invitation  was  accorded  them 
to  go  there. 

Mr  Thomas  Palmer  then  read  the  following  paper: — 

WORKHOUSE  MANAGEMENT  AND  THE 
DUTIES  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF 
THE   VISITING  COMMITTEE. 

By  Mr  THOMAS  PALMER, 

L41U  CAairmumt  City  ^fNUtmgkmm  B^mrd  ^GumnUmmt, 


It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  subject  of  mv  paper  may 
have  caused  some  surprise,  and  created  the  opinion 
that  it  is  not  of  such  importance  as  to  claim  the 
attention  and  occupy  the   time  of  this   Conference ; 
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and  that  we  might  with  greater  profit  and  future 
advantage  have  discussed  one  or  other  of  the  pressing 
problems  of  Poor  Law  administration  which  up  to  the 
present  have  found  no  solution.  Previous  Conferences, 
national  and  local,  have  considered  the  outside  work  of 
Boards  of  Guardians,  and  the  difficulties  arising  from 
defects  and  limitations  of  the  Poor  Laws ;  the  question 
of  "adequate"  outdoor  relief;  the  care  of  the  imbecile 
and  feeble-minded  ;  vagrancy  and  the  casual  ward ;  how 
best  to  deal  with  the  derelict  children  of  the  State,  &c. 
&c.  These  have  been  our  stock  subjects  for  years,  and 
have  to  some  extent  obscured  and  eclipsed  the  more 
prosaic  but  not  less  important  matters  of  internal 
administration  and  personal  service.  Some  time  a^o 
I  read  a  paper  to  the  members  of  No,  lo  District 
of  the  Masters  and  Matrons'  Union  at  Leicester,  on 
the  **  Responsibilities  and  Difficulties  of  Workhouse 
Government/'  which  was  well  received,  and  I  am 
informed  has  been  reproduced  and  circulated  amongst 
the  Masters  and  Matrons  of  the  Midland  District 
In  preparing  that  paper  I  realised  with  great  force 
the  still  heavier  responsibility  which  rests  upon  the 
shoulders  of  all  Guardians  of  the  poor  in  this  matter, 
and  my  paper  to-day  is  the  natural  sequel  to  the  other. 
A  careful  perusal  of  Articles  148  and  149  of  **  Glenn's 
Poor  Law  Orders  "  will  show  that  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  attach  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
work  of  the  Visiting  Committee,  and  regard  the 
regylar  and  faithful  performance  of  its  duties  as 
essential  to  efficient  Workhouse  management;  and 
they  have  by  special  circulars  and  memorandums  re- 
peatedly called  attention  to  the  great  responsibilities 
of  the  office.  It  will  be  readily  admitted  that  only 
a  small  percentage  of  Guardians  of  the  poor  have, 
up  to  the  time  of  their  electbn,  given  much  thought 
to  the  subject  of  Poor  Law  administration.  For 
most  people  it  possesses  small  attraction  and  arouses 
little  mterest     The  office  of  a  Guardian  in  general 
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opinion  gives  no  valued  public  status,  and  conf(»^  no 
grieat  dignitv;  and  "superior  persons"  think  it  rather 
derogatory  tnan  otherwise.  The  electors  too,  until  the 
last  lew  years,  have  been  very  careless  and  apathetia 
No  special  effort  was  made  to  elect  fit  and  proper 
persons,  because  the  work  was  neither  understood  nor 
appreciated ;  and  there  was  a  general  impression  that 
smy  one  who  cared  to  be  bothered  with  the  trouble- 
some job  was  good  enough  for  a  Guardian^  This 
almost  universal  misconception  of  the  nature  and  im- 

?>rtance  of  the  work  has  made  mischief  all  round, 
he  introduction  of  the  ballot  by  the  Act  of  1B94  was 
a  g^eat  improvement  in  the  mode  of  election,  and  has 
resulted  in  much  wider  and  more  intelligent  public 
interest  in  the  subject  of  Poor  Law  administration  ^ 
and  has  led  to  the  choice  in  increasing  numbers  of 
ladies  ^nd  gentlemen  of  greater  intelligence,  wider 
sympathies,  and  larger  views,  who  have  shown  more 
personal  interest  in  their  work  and  a  truer  insight 
into  its  nature  and  importance.  The  establishment  of 
our  National  and  District  Poor  Law  Conferences  has 
done  immense  good  in  educating  the  public  mind  and 
widening  public  interest,  and  making  it  more  and 
more  evident  that  the  subject  is  not  merely  parochial,, 
but  truly  national  Indeed,  the  term  "  parochial "  is 
the  synonym  of  that  which  is  of  only  limited  and  local 
interest ;  and  to  say  of  any  matter,  "  Oh,  it  is  merely 
parochial,"  robs  it  at  once  of  importance  and  general 
interest.  So  far  from  this  being  true  of  our  special 
branch  of  the  public  service,  there  is,  I  am  certain,  no 
work  which  is  more  essentially  national  or  vital  to  the 
well-being  of  the  State.  It  would  be  difficult  to  name 
a  subject  which  has  for  so  long  a  period  or  with  such 
frequency  engaged  the  attention  of  Parliament;  and 
however  cramped  and  partial  the  public  estimation  of 
the  question  may  be,  the  Government  of  the  day  finds 
it  important  enough  to  tax  the  energy  and  skill  of  one 
of  its  greatest  departments.     I  should  like  to  see  this 
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larger  and  grander  conception  of  our  work  take  wider 
and  deeper  grasp  of  the  public  mind ;  it  would  make 
itself  manifest  in  more  earnest  and  faithful  service. 
There  is  a  certain  pride  of  citizenship  which  is  good 
for  us — a  feeling  of  elation  in  the  beauty  and  im- 
portance of  one's  own  city,  town,  or  district ;  but  it  is 
eclipsed  by  the  pride  of  nationality,  the  feeling  that 
we  are  English  men  and  women,  citizens  of  the  greatest 
empire  in  the  world.  So  with  our  work  as  Guardians. 
We  are  not  merely  local  and  sectional  bodies,  existing 
for  simply  local  and  sectional  interests ;  we  live  and 
labour  for  the  nation  at  large,  grappling  with  and 
trying  to  solve  a  national  difficulty,  to  minimise  if 
not  to  stamp  out  a  national  disease  and  disgrace.  I 
claim  the  highest  position  in .  the  realm  of  Local 
Government  for  Poor  Law  administrators,  because 
more  than  any  other  we  have  to  do  With  the  persons 
and  lives  of  the  people.  We  stand  for  vast  numbers 
of  them  almost  in  the  place  of  Providence.  It  is  in 
our  power  to  brighten  the  lives  and  lighten  the  burdens 
of  the  poor'  and  destitute,  the  sick  and  sorrowful ;  to 
make  the  battle  of  life  more  hopeful  and  promising  for 
the  young  under  our  care ;  and  its  declining  days  more 
peaceful  for  the  aged  and  infirm  who  have  b^n  worsted 
in  the  fight.  Taking  this  higher  standard  and  nobler 
view  of  our  duty  and  responsibility,  we  shall  not  under- 
value the  financial  side  of  the  question,  but  by  securing 
thorough  efficiency  and  reducing  wastage  to  a  minimum, 
at  the  same  time  ensure  the  truest  economy. 

It  is  from  this  position,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  not 
too  sentimental  for  practical  working  nor  too  rigidly 
practical  to  exclude  the  stimulus  of  sentiment,  that  f 
mvite  your  kind  attention  to  the  subject  of  Workhouse 
management  and  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
the  Visiting  Committee, 

I.  Workhouse  Management,— -T\i^  management  of 
the  Workhouse  is  entrusted  to  the  Master,  Matron, 
Medical  Officer,  and  Staff,  varying  of  course  with  the 
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size  and  extent  of  the  establishment  The  Master  and 
Matron  and  the  higher  subordinate  officers  must  be 
experts,  having  had  practical  training  and  experience 
in  all  departments  of  the  service.  The  Poor  Law 
Orders  provide  rules  and  regulations  for  the  efficient 
working  of  every  department  These  orders  are  not 
arbitrary,  though  the  force  of  law  is  at  their  back  ;  but 
they  are  the  result  and  outcome  of  long  and  large 
practical  experience.  They  are  framed  to  provide  for 
every  contingency ;  and  the  more  they  are  studied  and 
understood  the  more  will  their  practical  wisdom,  justice, 
and  humanity  be  appreciated.  Consolidated  and  issued 
in  1847,  the  main  lines  of  administration  are  the  same 
to-day;  though  there  have  been  numerous  additions 
and  extensions,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say, 
amplifications  of  the  original,  to  meet  growing  and 
changing  needs  and  conditions.  But  they  are  not  ab- 
solutely rigid.  We  do  not  walk  on  cast-iron  floors 
between  walls  of  granite,  nor  are  our  hands  and  feet 
tied  and  swathed  by  hands  of  strong  red  tape.  They 
are  not  intended  to  exclude  the  element  of  personality, 
nor  to  make  officials  mere  machines.  They  define  the 
sphere  of  action  and  the  limits  of  responsibility,  but 
leave  large  room  for  the  exercise  of  administrative 
ability.  The  object  to  be  attained  and  the  means  pro- 
vided are  clearly  laid  down,  but  the  specific  methods 
are  largely  matters  of  personal  discretion.  It  is  a 
matter  of  interpretation,  and  the  nature  and  spirit  of 
the  interpreter,  Bring  to  the  task  a  hard,  niggardly, 
and  unsympathetic  spirit,  and  your  administration, 
though  it  may  keep  strictly  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  will 
do  harm  rather  than  good;  but  a  wise,  kindly,  and 
humane  reading  of  the  law  will  make  the  task  more 
easy,  pleasant,  and  effectual.  We  need  not  go  very 
far  back  to  find  examples  of  the  old  bad,  cruel  methods ; 
but  if  Charles  Dickens  were  writing  to-day  of  Work- 
house life  and  management,  he  would  have  a  hard  task 
to  find  an  Oliver  Twist     He  would  find  the  same  laws, 
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but  a  far  better  and  wiser  administration.  In  no 
department  is  the  improvement  more  striking  than 
in  the  sick  wards,  and  the  treatment  of  the  infirm 
and  aged.  The  callous,  careless,  and  slipshod 
methods  of  the  past  are  gone,  never  to  return; 
and  our  parish  nospitals  are  rapidly  becoming, 
in  point  of  convenience,  equipment,  medical,  surgical, 
and  nursing  ability,  equal  to  the  best  public  hospitals  in 
the  country.  The  old  repugnance  is  rapidly  dying  out 
of  the  public  mind,  and  if  old  Betty  Higden  in  '*  Our 
Mutual  Friend  "  were  living  and  could  see  the  change, 
her  bitter  hatred  and  scorn  of  the  dreaded  Poorhouse 
would  be  turned  to  thankfulness  for  its  humane  and  skil- 
ful assistance.  But  outside  and  above  the  official  man- 
agement is  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  the  Guardians. 
It  is  to  1^  that  the  Local  Government  Board  and  the 
public  rightly  look  for  its  proper  and  efficient  control. 
It  is  to  the  elected  representatives  of  the  ratepayers  who 
voluntarily  accept  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  the 
service  that  the  orders  and  circulars  of  the  Department 
are  addressed.  Whatever  the  subject  or  whatever 
section  of  administration  may  be  concerned,  each  and 
all  are  addressed  to  the  Guardians.  Not  to  officials, 
however  highly  placed,  but  to  us.  I  want  us  all  to  feel 
this  impressive  fact.  We  act  for  and  in  the  name  of 
the  people ;  by  accepting  the  office  we  pledge  ourselves 
to  the  service  of  the  people,  and  on  our  shoulders  must 
lie  the  blame  for  defective  service,  or  approval  for 
success.  Those  under  our  charge  are  our  fellow- 
citizens  ;  many  of  them  have  been  ratepayers  for  years, 
and  have  been  respectable  and  hard-working,  yet  have 
had  no  chance  of  providing  for  old  age,  and  have  be* 
come  inmates  from  no  fault  of  their  own.  Now  I  am 
sure  we  all  desire  to  make  their  lot  as  comfortable  as 
circumstances  will  permit,  and  without  making  the 
Workhouse  too  attractive,  to  let  them  feel  as  litde  as 
possible  of  the  restraints  and  stigma  of  pauperism. 
Indeed  there  is  no  part  of  our  work  requiring  more  care 
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and  consideration  than  deciding  who  shall  become 
paupers.  For  the  decision  is  in  our  hands  alone.  It 
is  a  serious  thing  to  deprive  any  one  of  the  rights  of 
citizenship,  and  should  only  be  done  when  it  is  clearly 
proved  by  full  inquiry  that  all  other  means  of  existence 
are  exhausted.  But  if  it  be  the  only  alternative,  it 
should  be  our  study  to  make  the  pauper  as  comfortable 
and  happy  as  we  can.  Workhouses  have  ceased  to  bet 
test  houses,  but  are  for  the  infirm,  aged,  sick,  and  im- 
becile, the  classes  who  need  more  than  the  strong  and 
healthy  to  be  continually  looked  after  and  cared  for. 
Now  it  is  certain  that  never  so  much  as  now  has  this 
humane  and  watchful  care  been  given  by  many  ladies 
and  gentlemen  on  the  various  Boards  of  Guardians 
throughout  the  country ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  a  large 
percentage  of  Guardians  take  very  litde  interest  in  the 
work,  and  satisfy  themselves  with  a  more  or  less  regular 
attendance  at  Board  meetings.  What  is  needed  is  for 
every  Guardian  to  realise  his  or  her  personal  respon- 
sibility for  all  that  is  done,  and  that  neglect  of  or  partial 
and  merdy  formal  performance  of  legal  and  statutory 
duties  is  a  breach  of  public  trust  and  a  shame  and  dis* 
grace  to  the  defaulter.  But  if  the  electors  themselves 
were  thoroughly  alive  to  their  duty,  such  persons  would 
find  their  chance  of  re-election  very  much  less  than  at 
present. 

2.  The  Visiting  Committee. — The  oversight  of  the 
Workhouse  and  its  staff  is  placed  by  Article  148  of  the 
Poor  Law  Orders,  in  the  hands  of  the  Visiting  Com- 
mittee in  the  following  terms:  *'The  Guardians  shall 
appoint  one  or  more  Visiting  Committees  from  their 
own  body,  and  each  of  such  Committees  shall  carefully 
examine  the  Workhouse  or  Workhouses  of  the  Union 
once  in  every  week  at  least,  inspect  the  last  reports  of 
the  chaplain  and  medical  officer,  examine  the  stores, 
afford  as  far  as  is  possible  to  the  inmates  an  opportunity 
of  making  any  complaints,  and  investigate  any  com- 
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This  is  a  definite  order — not  permissive,  but  com- 
pulsory— and  no  Board  of  Guardians  would  be  allowed 
to  neglect  it ;  and  it  shows  that  in  the  view  of  the 
Department  there  is  an  absolute  need  for  such  a 
Committee.  Whatever  the  parish  or  Union,  whether 
large  or  small,  the  appointment  must  be  made,  and  the 
duties  are  explicitly  stated.  Expressed  in  a  few  terse 
sentences,  they  include  a  great  many  important  duties, 
and  are  a  veritable  multum  in  parvo.  The  keynote 
is  **  real  supervision";  the  object  "real  efficiency." 
They  are  not  to  be  interpreted  as  showing  mean  and 
unworthy  suspicion  of  the  bona  fides  of  the  Master 
and  Matron  or  the  staff,  and  are  not  intended  to  be 
carried  out  in  a  mean,  underhand,  or  suspicious 
spirit  There  is  no  encouragement  in  them  for  the 
spy  or  the  informer ;  but  they  recognise  the  fact  that 
the  best  system  is  not  infallible,  and  that  regular 
routine  is  not  always  perfect.  We  are  all  apt  to  diink 
that  the  machinery  is  perfect  and  automatic,  and  that 
the  fact  of  its  being  in  motion  may  be  taken  as  a 
guarantee  of  its  thoroughly  satisfactory  condition* 
But  this  order  has  another  and  higher  aspect;  it 
recognises  that  the  inmates]of  our  Workhouses,  though 
they  have  forfeited  the  right  to  vote,  and  are  no  longer 
on  the  roll  of  citizens,  still  possess  the  inherent  rights 
of  humanity,  and  have  a  legal  claim  to  the  best  and 
fullest  protection  and  provision  which  the  Poor  Law 
affords.  By  admitting  people  to  our  Workhouses  and 
making  paupers  of  them,  we  have  conferred  this  legal 
claim  upon  them,  and  the  Poor  Law  recognises  and 
establishes  the  right  of  the  people  by  and  through 
their  representatives  to  see  that  both  the  letter  and 
the  spirit  of  the  law  are  thoroughly  carried  out.  Super- 
vision does  not  necessarily  imply  suspicion,  but  we  do 
not  all  realise  this.  I  have  often  heard  the  remark 
made,  '*  Surely  we  can  trust  our  officers  to  do  their 
duty  without  prying  into  everything  that  is  done  ;  if  not, 
it  is  a  shame."    But  that  is  not  the  question  at  all. 
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There  is  no  preamble  to  Articles  148  and  149  setting^ 
forth  that  "  whereas  it  is  inexpedient  and  unwise  to 
trust  to  the  honour  and  good  faith  of  the  Master, 
Matron,  medical  officer,  and  staff  of  the  various  Work- 
houses of  the  country,  or  to  rely  upon  them  for  the 
conscientious  performance  of  their  various  important 
duties,  therefore  be  it  ordered  and  enacted  as  follows  " 
— ^it  is  the  application  to  the  business  of  Workhouse 
government  of  a  principle  and  practice  that  is  universal 
in  every  Government  Department  and  every  public  or 
private  business  concern.  Looked  at  from  the  right 
point  of  view  it  means  encouragement  and  assistance, 
the  division  and  lightening  of  heavy  responsibility  and 
the  strength  which  comes  from  counsel  and  advice ; 
and  the  more  thorough  and  systematic  the  supervision 
is  made,  the  more  will  it  result  in  the  mutual  regard 
and  satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  Whether  we  have 
or  have  not  rightly  grasped  the  measure  of  our 
responsibility  in  this  matter,  it  certainly  rests  upon  us, 
and  the  Local  Government  Board  rightly  looks  to 
us  to  bear  the  blame  of  any  defects  of  administration, 
or  any  neglect  of  the  comfort,  health,  and  general 
well-being  of  the  inmates.  We  are  somewhat  in 
the  position  of  the  directors  of  a  large  limited 
liability  company.  They  do  not  drive  the  machinery, 
nor  conduct  the  actual  business  transactions,  but 
they  watch  every  detail  of  the  working,  and  care- 
fully supervise  the  acts  of  their  managers  and 
workmen.  Their  business  is  to  make  good  dividends 
and  to  gain  the  approval  of  their  shareholders,  and  they 
are  held  legally  and  sometimes  criminally  responsible 
for  neglect  of  duty.  Their  employees  look  for  and 
expect  this  keen  supervision,  they  recognise  its 
necessity,  and  when  properly  exercised  they  do  not 
resent  it;  and  in  the  same  way  the  officials  of  our 
Workhouses  know  and  understand  our  responsibility 
and  our  obligations,  and  very  possibly  wonder  at  the 
perfunctory  way  in  which  they  are  often  discharged. 

a  u 
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And  do  not  let  us  lose  sight  of  this  fact — the  inmates 
know  that  the  Guardians  are  responsible,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  amongst  themselves  they  discuss  our 
doings,  and  from  their  own  standpoint  award  us  praise 
or  blame  for  the  way  we  do  our  duty.     Now  it  is  very 
evident  the  number  on  the  Visiting  Committee  ought 
to  correspond  with  the  extent  and  population  of  the 
Workhouse,  and  in  large  establishments  should  include 
all  the  members  of  the  Board  who  can  spare  the  time 
for  the  work.     At  Nottingham  every  Guardian  except 
those  who  decline  to  serve  is  on  the  Visiting  or  House 
Committee ;   and  it  is  divided  into  four  sections,  each 
taking  one  department  of  the  House  in  rotation,  and 
thus  becoming  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  whole 
establishment.     When  the  sections  meet  in  full  Com- 
mittee, each   reporting    as    to    the    condition   of  its 
division,    it    is    then    possible    to    get    a    clear    and 
comprehensive  statement  of  the  administration  and 
management.     There  are  certain  departments  which 
can  only  be  properly  supervised  by  females,  and  it  is  a 
great  advantage  to  have  a  number  of  lady  members  of 
the  Board ;  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  they  will  soon 
form  a  part  of  every  such  body.     By  an  Order  dated 
28th   January    1893,   the   Local   Government   Board 
empowers  the  appointment  of  Committees  of  ladies, 
not  members  of  a  Board,  to  visit  those  portions  of  the 
House  where  pauper  women  and  children  are  main- 
tained, and  report  to  the  Guardians  any  matter  that 
may  appear  to  them  to  need  attention  ;   but  they  have 
no  authority,  and  their  visits  can  never  be  so  effective 
as  if  they  were  elected  Guardians.     The  same  Order 
confers  upon  every  Guardian  the  right  to  visit  and 
inspect  the  Worknouse  of  the  Union  or  parish  for 
which  he  is  a  member,  which  up  to  that  time  was 
confined  to  the  Visiting  Committee,  thus  practically 
making  it  synonymous  with  the  whole   Board,   and 
plainly  showing  the  supreme  importance  they  attach 
to  the  work.     In  their  circular  of  29th  January  1895 
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the  Secretary  to  the  Local  Government  Board  says : 
**  The  Board  directs  me  to  remind  the  Guardians  that 
subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Board,  the 
guidance,  government,  and  control  of  the  Workhouse, 
and  of  the  officers  and  servants  and  the  inmates,  are 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Guardians,  and  that  the 
responsibility  for  the  management  of  the  Workhouse 
and  the  welfare  of  the  inmates  rests  with  them  and  the 
officers  under  their  control." 

Additional  impressiveness  is  given  to  this  statement 
by  the  Local  Government  Board  Report  for  1901-2, 
where  the  numbers  and  cost  of  indoor  paupers  are  given 
respectively  as  239,824  and  ;^5,902,542,  which  includes 
principal  and  interest  on  loans  repaid  during  the  year. 
We  Guardians  are  the  trustees  of  the  nation  for  the 
efficient  working  of  a  gigantic  business,  and  unless  we 
strive  with  all  our  energry  to  understand  and  discharge 
our  duty,  we  are  false  to  our  trust  and  unworthy  of 
our  office.  In  the  provision  of  suitable  premises,  the 
choice  of  trustwortny  and  efficient  officers,  and  wise 
and  constant  supervision  of  the  whole  establishment, 
our  work  is  ever  before  us,  and  rightly  viewed  will  be 
a  constant  stimulus  to  faithful  service.  The  office  of 
Guardian  is  made  honourable  or  otherwise  as  we  truly 
discharge  or  carelessly  neglect  its  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities. 

3.  We  will  now  consider  the  Local  Government 
Board  regulations  and  instructions  as  to  the  special 
duties  of  the  Visiting  Committee.  We  have  seen  that 
Article  148  orders  its  appointment  and  in  general  terms 
specifies  its  work,  but  in  Article  149  they  are  amplified 
and  particularised,  and  the  fourteen  queries  of  the 
visitors'  book  show  verv  clearly  and  explicitly  the  nature 
of  the  supervision  required.  There  has  evidently  been 
great  neglect  in  the  performance  of  these  duties,  for 
from  time  to  time  special  circulars  and  memorandums 
have  been  issued  by  the  Local  Government  Board  to 
Boards  of  Guardians  throughout  the  country,  drawing 
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attention  to  the  absolute  necessity  for  regular  and  dis- 
criminating supervision.  The  first  of  these  to  which  I 
will  refer  is  dated  July  1868,  and  says :  **  The  attention 
of  the  Poor  Law  Board  has  been  ^led  by  reports  re- 
cently received  from  their  inspectors  with  regard  to 
certain  Unions,  to  the  imperfect  way  in  which  Articles 
148  and  149  of  the  General  Consolidated  Orders  are  not 
unfrequendy  observed  by  Guardians  throughout  the 
country.  Although  at  the  commencement  of  each 
parochial  year  a  Visiting  Committee  is  almost  always 
appointed  in  accordance  with  Article  148,  the  Board 
are  led  to  believe  that  this  Committee  does  not  invari- 
ably in  the  performance  of  its  duty  '  carefully  examine 
the  Workhouse  once  in  every  week  at  least,  examine 
the  stores,  and  afford  as  far  as  is  practicable  to  the  in- 
mates an  opportunity  of  making  any  complaint ' ;  in 
still  fewer  does  the  Committee  reply  every  week  to  the 
queries  that  are  printed  in  the  visitors*  book.  The 
Board  attach  the  greatest  importance  to  the  careful  and 
punctual  discharge  of  the  prescribed  duties  by  the 
Visiting  Committee,  as  it  is  upon  their  supervision  that 
the  efficient  management  of  the  Workhouse  must 
mainly  depend.  If  the  Workhouse  be  carefully  exam- 
ined once  in  every  week  at  least,  the  books  of  the 
medical  officers  and  chaplain  inspected,  the  stores 
examined,  and  if  an  opportunity  of  stating  any  complaint 
they  may  have  to  make  be  afforded  to  the  inmates,  no 
irregularity  can  long  remain  unnoticed;  while  if  the 
queries  in  the  visitors'  book  are  answered,  not  as  a 
matter  of  form,  but  after  careful  inquiry,  the  Guardians 
would  have  before  them  from  time  to  time  full  infor- 
mation upon  all  material  facts  connected  with  the  state 
of  the  Workhouse  and  its  management  In  order  to 
render  this  information  of  practical  value  to  the  Guar- 
dians, the  attention  of  the  Committee  should  be  specially 
directed  to  the  following  matters,"  and  then  follow  in 
regular  sequence  the  fourteen  queries  of  the  visitors' 
book,    each   one  accompanied  by  explanatory  notes. 
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Agaiii  on  29th  January  1895  ^  special  circular  on 
Workhouse  administration  was  issued  by  the  Local 
Government  Board,  following  the  change  in  methods 
of  electing  Boards  of  Guardians,  from  which  I  quote : 
"  It  is  undoubtedly  the  case  that  since  Workhouses 
were  established  under  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act, 
1834,  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  relief,  and  the  character  of  those  for  whom 
accommodation  in  Workhouses  has  to  be  provided, 
have  so  materially  changed,  that  arrangements  origi- 
nally adequate  and  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
times  have  cieased  to  be  so.  It  may  be  pointed  out 
that  while  Workhouses  were  in  the  first  instance  pro- 
vided chiefly  for  the  relief  of  the  able-bodied,  and  their 
administration  was  therefore  intentionally  deterrent,  the 
sick,  the  aged  and  infirm  now  greatly  predominate ;  and 
this  has  led  to  a  change  in  the  spirit  of  the  administra- 
tion, although  it  is  still  based  upon  the  General  Con- 
solidated Order  of  1847.  •  •  •  In  conclusion,  the  Board 
desire  to  point  out  that  all  experience  shows  that 
whether  a  Workhouse  is  well  or  ill  administered  de- 
pends to  a  large  extent  upon  the  personal  interest 
which  the  Guardians  take  in  the  matter.  The  work  is 
often  arduous,  and  the  constant  attention  to  small 
details  which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  efficient  ad- 
ministration may  impose  a  heavy  tax  on  the  time  and 
patience  of  the  Guardians,  but  the  Board  feel  sure  that 
they  may  rely  on  those  who  tike  upon  themselves  the 
office  of  Guardians  discharging  their  duties  with  a  due^ 
sense  of  the  responsibility  which  the  position  involves." 
.This  circular  was  accompanied  by  an  extract  from  the 
memorandum  of  Dr  Downes,  Inspector  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  of  April  1892  ;  and  it  was  followed 
in  June  1895  ^Y  another  memorandum  directing 
attention  once  more  to  the  same  subject.  Such  re- 
peated recurrence  to  this  subject  is  plain  proof  of  its 
importance  in  the  estimation  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  but  I  fear  it  must  also  be  taken  as  indicating 
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the  generally  lax  and  perfunctory  performance  of  duty 
by  guardians  themselves.  If  instead  of  being  read  at 
the  ordinary  meetings  of  the  Board  by  their  Clerk,  and 
then  pigeon-holed,  they  were  put  into  the  hands  of 
every  member,  and  studied  as  they  deserve  to  be, 
every  one  would  be  convinced  of  their  importance 
and  necessity,  alike  in  the  interests  of  the  rate- 
payers and  the  inmates.  It  is  not  my  intention, 
nor  is  it  necessary,  to  discuss  in  detail  all  the 
questions  of  the  visitors'  book,  but  there  are  certain 
points  specially  emphasised  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  which  I  must  refer.  Before  doing  so,  how- 
ever, I  cannot  help  remarking  on  the  vague  and  misty 
ideas  as  to  the  use  and  purpose  of  the  book  which 
many  Committees  display.  One  would  naturally  think 
it  impossible  to  be  misunderstood,  but  a  glance  at  the 
visitors'  books  of  the  North  Midland  District  alone 
would,  I  have  no  doubt,  show  such  diversity,  except  in 
the  general  neglect  to  properly  answer  the  queries,  as 
to  amply  justify  me  in  calling^  the  attention  of  this  Con* 
ference  to  the  subject.  If  the  minutes  of  our  Board 
meetings  were  kept  in  the  same  style,  there  would  be 
little  or  nothing  to  approve  or  object  to  at  subsequent 
meetings.  I  now  draw  your  attention  to  query  No.  i : 
"  Is  the  Workhouse,  with  its  wards,  offices,  yards,  and 
appurtenances,  clean  and  well  ventilated  in  every  part, 
and  is  the  bedding  in  proper  order  .^  If  not,  state  the 
defect  or  omission." 

Its  explanatory  note  is  as  follows:  "In  replying 
to  this  query  the  Committee  should  satisfy  themselves 
whether  there  is  any  structural  defect  in  any  part  of 
the  House;  whether  painting  or  whitewashing  is  re- 
quired ;  whether  the  wards  are  clean  and  provided 
with  such  conveniences  as  lockers  or  shelves,  so  that 
they  may  be  kept  in  proper  order ;  whether  there  is 
any  defect  in  the  construction  or  drainage  of  the 
privies,  or  in  the  general  sewerage  of  the  House ; 
whether  the  yards  are   defective  as  airing  courts  for 
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adults  or  places  of  recreation  for  children.  The 
attention  of  the  Visiting  Committee  should  be  care- 
fully directed  to  the  subject  of  ventilation,  which 
should  be  effected  by  special  means,  apart  from  the 
usual  means  of  doors,  windows,  and  fireplaces,  and 
should  be  so  arranged  that  each  ward  may  be  brought 
into  uninterrupted  communication  with  the  open  air. 
Although  it  is  the  duty  of  the  medical  officer  to  report 
to  the  Guardians  any  defect  in  the  means  of  ventila- 
tion, yet  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  Visiting  Committee 
should  satisfy  themselves  by  inspection  that  there  is  no 
defect  under  this  head.  Tne  beds  and  bedding  should 
always  be  inspected  so  that  the  Committee  may  be 
satisfied  that  they  are  in  proper  order."  Then  follow 
some  suggestions  as  to  the  size  and  kind  of  bedsteads 
and  bedding,  concluding  with — **  A  sufficient  supply  of 
blankets,  sheets,  bedroom  furniture,  and  conveniences 
should  be  provided."  I  quote  this  in  full  to  show  how 
close  and  particular  is  the  supervision  demanded,  and 
how  onerous  are  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the 
Visiting  Committee.  The  same  remark  will  apply  to 
each  of  the  queries  which  concern  the  comfort,  clean- 
liness, and  health  of  the  inmates  of  every  class ;  and 
the  more  they  are  studied  the  more  clearly  it  will  be 
seen  how  full  of  practical  common-sense  and  humanity 
they  are.  Every  necessary  and  reasonable  require- 
ment of  the  inmates  is  fully  provided  for,  and  the  only 
thing  needed  to  ensure  efficient  and  economical 
management  is  faithful  and  intelligent  attention  to 
duty  on  our  part. 

Query  3  is  specially  important :  **  Are  the  inmates 
of  each  sex  employed  and  kept  at  work  as  directed  by 
the  Guardians,  and  is  such  work  unobjectionable  in  its 
nature.^  If  any  improvement  can  be  suggested  in 
their  employment,  state  the  same."  Although  there 
are  now  few  really  able-bodied  inmates,  there  are  still 
many  who  are  able  to  perform  light  tasks,  and  to  whom 
suitable  employment  is  a  real  blessing,  providing  them 
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some  interest  in  a  rather  monotonous  existence.  The 
Matron  can  generally  find  suitable  work  for  the  females 
in  the  laundry,  or  at  mending  and  other  general 
women's  tasks ;  but  the  difficulty,  if  any,  will  be  with 
the  men.  It  is  here  that  the  Visiting  Committee  can 
make  their  influence  felt  by  a  careful  oversight  of  the 
work  provided,  and  by  seeing  that  the  tasks  are  not 
beyond  the  physical  ability  of  the  inmates.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  the  labour  master  may  be  too  exacting  or 
too  lax,  and  so  abuses  may  creep  in  and  do  much 
harm,  but  proper  inspection  will  keep  things  moving 
in  a  right  and  successful  way.  One  thing  should  be 
specially  watched,  viz.,  that  no  pauper  help  should  be 
permitted  in  the  hospital.  If  there  are  exceptional 
demands  in  that  department,  they  should  be  provided 
for  by  special  means ;  but  on  no  account  should  any 
pauper  inmate  be  employed  in  the  care  or  oversight  of 
the  sick,  or  in  the  cleaning  of  any  of  the  wards  or  day- 
rooms  of  the  infirmary.  Query  2,  which  concerns  the 
personal  cleanliness  of  the  inmates  and  their  clothing, 
cannot  possibly  be  properly  answered  by  a  mere  cursory 
inspection  as  the  Committee  passes  through  the  living 
or  sleeping  rooms.  It  is  not  enough  to  ask — ^Are  you 
regularly  washed,  and  are  your  b^y  and  clothes  per- 
fectly clean  and  free  from  all  filth  ?  I  have  come  across 
cases  where  outwardly  all  has  appeare*-'  to  be  right, 
but  a  close  inspection  and  the  removal  of  a  garment 
has  shown  much  that  was  wrong,  and  this  close  watch- 
fulness and  special  inspection  of  cases  taken  athaphazard 
will  keep  the  officials  alive  to  their  duty,  and  make  them 
more  particular  in  their  work.  It  is  in  this  department 
among  the  women  and  girls  that  lady  members  are  so 
desirable  and  necessary,  for  it  is  characteristic  of  them 
that  their  duties  are  conscientiously  performed. 

Then  with  regard  to  the  infirm  of  each  sex,  it  is 
necessary  to  personally  communicate  with  them  in 
order  to  be  assured  that  they  are  properly  cared  for ; 
and  the  Local  Government  Board  lays  down  as  a 
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general  rule  that  "it  is  not  desirable  that  the  officers 
of  the  House  should  be  present  at  such  interviews." 
In  parishes  and  Unions  where  the  children  of  school 
age  are  in  separate  institutions  the  School  Committee 
naturally  perform  the  functions  of  the  Visiting  Com- 
mittee; but  the  General  Order  of  28th  January  1893, 
giving  to  every  Guardian  the  right  to  visit  and  inspect 
at  any  time  any  of  the  institutions  under  the  control 
of  the  Guardians,  may  be  acted  upon  with  advantage. 
The  proper  nursing  and  care  of  young  children  in  the 
House  is  very  important ;  and  the  Local  Government 
Board  says:  "In  every  Workhouse  in  which  there 
are  several  children  too  young  to  attend  school,  a 
separate  nursery,  dry,  spacious,  light,  and  well  ventilated, 
should  be  provided,  and  should  be  suitably  furnished. 
In  no  case  should  the  care  of  young  children  be  en- 
trusted to  infirm  or  weak-minded  inmates.  Unless 
young  children  are  placed  under  responsible  super- 
vision they  cannot  be  said  to  be  properly  taken  care 
of,  and  the  Committee  should  never  faU  to  make  careful 
inquiry  under  this  head." 

Another  most  important  duty  is  the  examination 
and  oversight  of  the  sick  wards  or  infirmary,  and  the 
queries  cannot  be  properly  answered  by  a  simple 
affirmative  or  negative,  but  require  the  most  careful 
inquiry  and  investigation.  Even  in  the  largest  and 
best  appointed  establishments  it  must  not  be  taken  for 
granted  that  everything  is  going  on  with  machine-like 
order  and  regularity  ;  personal  interviews  and  inquiries 
must  be  made  in  order  that  regular  routine  may  not 
harden  into  practical  inefficiency.  Let  the  medical 
officers  and  staff  see  that  their  work  is  regularly  and 
thoroughly  scrutinised,  not  in  a  suspicious  or  fault- 
finding spirit,  but  as  a  conscientious  discharge  of  legal 
duty  and  responsibility,  and  it  will  be  found  the  best 
means  of  securing  efficiency  and  economy.  Another 
most  important  query  is  No.  lo,  as  to  the  dietary,  and 
with  regard  to  this  the  Local  Government  Board  says  : 
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"  As  there  is  no  subject  upon  which  complaints  are 
more  frequently  made  by  inmates  of  Workhouses  than 
their  dietary,  careful  inquiry  should  always  be  made 
froijx  the  inmates  of  the  several  classes  before  the 
Committee  reply  to  this  question^  and  they  should 
ascertain  not  only  whether  there  is  any  complaint  as 
to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  food,  but  as  to  the 
hours  and  mode  of  serving  it.  As  the  Committee 
would  doubtless  frequently  visit  the  House  either 
during  the  hours  of  meals  or  while  meals  were  being 
prepared,  they  would  have  an  opportunity  of  ascertain- 
mg  whether  there  was  any  g^round  of  complaint  either 
as  to  the  preparation  of  the  food  or  its  mode  of 
distribution.  This  should  be  specially  noticed  with 
respect  to  the  sick."  I  have  myself  been  told  in 
answer  to  this  question  that  the  best  dinner  of  the 
week  is  served  on  the  Visiting  Committee's  day. 
Query  ii,  "Are  the  provisions  and  other  supplies  of 
the  qualities  contracted  for?"  is  very  important,  and 
the  Local  Government  Board  say :  "  The  Committee 
should  never  fail  to  visit  the  store-rooms  and  inspect 
the  stores,  and  ascertain  whether  the  delivery  of 
articles  of  consumption  by  contractors  is  at  sufficiently 
short  intervals."  Just  the  same  care  and  attention  is 
demanded  as  would  be  given  to  our  own  business. 
Buying  from  samples  tendered,  there  is  no  hardship 
inflicted  on  the  contractor  by  the  most  rigid  inspection, 
and  by  insisting  upon  faithful  adherence  to  the 
contract.  The  old  proverb,  "  One  man  may  steal  a 
horse  while  another  may  not  look  over  the  hedge,"  has 
often  been  exemplified  in  regard  to  this  matter ;  but  if 
the  Visiting  Committee  does  its  duty  fearlessly  and 
honestly  there  will  be  no  favour  shown  in  any  case, 
but  the  whole  matter  of  supply  will  be  conducted  on 
strict  business  principles,  and  any  attempt  to  evade  the 
contract  terms  either  as  to  quality  or  quantity 
promptly  detected  and  punished.  Query  12,  *'  Is  the 
classification  properly  observed  according  to  Articles 
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98  and  99  ?  "  "In  answering  this  question  the  Com- 
mittee should  not  be  satisfied  with  a  formal  reply 
which  is  too  frequently  given,  that  the  classification  is 
observed  "  as  far  as  possible,"  or  "  as  far  as  the 
arrangements  of  the  House  allow,"  but  should  specify 
every  deviation  from  Articles  98  and  99."  I  am  fully 
convinced  that  it  is  possible  for  the  Visiting  Committee 
to  further  classify  the  inmates,  and  to  make  such 
classification  a  means  of  moral  and  material  discipline 
and  reward.  By  making  three  classes,  according  to 
the  past  history  and  moral  character  of  the  inmates, 
and  giving  special  privileges  and  dietary  to  each  of 
them,  it  is  possible,  I  believe,  and  I  speak  from  some 
experience  of  the  matter,  to  stimulate  the  second  and 
third  classes  to  better  conduct  and  morality  in  the  hope 
of  rising  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  privileges  of  the 
first  class.  To  a  great  extent  the  order  and  discipline 
of  the  House  depends  on  the  classification,  and  the 
Visiting  Committee  will  do  well  to  carry  it  out  in  as 
complete  a  manner  as  possible.  In  their  circular  of 
January  1895  ^^e  Local  Government  Board  remark: 
"  As  regards  the  classification  of  the  inmates  of  Work- 
houses, the  regulations  specify  the  classes  to  which 
separate  wards  or  buildings  and  yards  are  to  be 
assigned;  but  the  Guardians  are  also  directed,  so  far  as 
circumstances  will  permit,  to  further  subdivide  any  of 
these  classes  with  reference  to  the  moral  character  or 
behaviour  or  to  the  previous  habits  of  the  inmates,  or 
to  such  other  grounds  as  may  seem  expedient."  An 
earnest,  energetic,  and  sensible  Visiting  Committee 
may  do  much  good  by  carrying  out  these  admirable 
suggestions.  The  final  query.  No.  14,  "  Does  the 
present  number  of  inmates  in  the  Workhouse  exceed 
that  fixed  by  the  Local  Government  Board?"  has 
been  specially  referred  to  in  a  recent  circular  to  Boards 
of  Guardians,  and  all  experience  shows  that  over- 
crowding is  detrimental  to  the  health  and  comfort  of 
the  inmates,  and  increases  the  difficulty  of  adminis- 
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tration.  If  caused  by  special  circumstances,  and  likely 
to  be  only  temporary,  it  must  be  dealt  with  in  the  best 
possible  way.  But  if  of  a  permanent  character,  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Visiting  Committee  to  record  it  in 
their  book  and  report  to  the  Board  at  its  next  meeting. 
The  responsibility  then  rests  upon  the  whole  of  the 
Guardians  to  make  such  provision  as  is  necessary. 
In  the  circular  of  29th  January  1895  ^^  Local 
Government  Board  say :    "  There  are,  however,  two 

¥)ints  to  which  the  Board  would  specially  refer, 
he  Committee  should  bear  in  mind  that  surprise 
visits  are  of  great  value  to  enable  them  to  ascertain 
the  real  character  of  the  administration  of  their  Work- 
houses ;  and  if  they  ordinarily  meet  at  fixed  intervals, 
they  should  be  careful  that  visits  of  this  nature 
are  also  made.  It  is  also  important  that  opportunities 
should  be  given  to  the  inmates  of  the  Workhouse  to 
make  any  communication  they  may  wish  to  members 
of  the  Committee  without  any  officers  being  present 
at  the  time." 

It  is  clear  from  the  extracts  I  have  given  that  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  Visiting  Committee 
are  many  and  weighty.  And  I  would  ask  with  all 
seriousness — Do  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the 
members  grasp  intelligently  the  details  and  the  im- 
portance of  their  work  ?  If  the  records  of  the  visitors* 
books  are  a  true  indication  of  the  conception  and  dis- 
charge of  these  onerous  duties,  there  is,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  abundant  and  urgent  need  for  improvement 
I  do  not  think  that  a  careful  study  of  the  orders  relat- 
ing to  this  subject  will  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
are  either  too  stringent  or  unnecessary,  or  that  they 
have  been  conceived  in  a  suspicious  or  carping  spirit 
I  know  that  there  has  been,  and  still  is,  in  many 
quarters  an  opinion  that  the  Poor  Law  Orders,  with 
their  many  alterations,  modifications,  and  enlargements, 
are  the  embodiment  of  the  worst  kind  of  "  red  tapeism  " 
and  cast-iron  routine.     But  my  conviction,  after  four- 
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teen  years'  experience  as  a  Guardian,  and  after  much 
study  and  comparison  of  the  past  and  present  regula- 
tions, is  that  tnere  runs  through  them  all  a  spirit  of 
practical  wisdom  and  humanity  that  has  never  been 
fully  realised  by  the  Guardians  of  the  country.  The 
central  authority,  whatever  its  name,  Poor  Law 
Board,  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  or  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  has  been  made  the  stalking-horse  for 
maladministration  and  harsh,  niggardly,  and  unsym- 
pathetic treatment  of  the  deserving  poor,  while  it  was 
really  due  to  their  own  practical  and  culpable  ignorance 
of  the  system  they  were  elected  to  administer.  The 
Poor  Law  Commissioners  of  1842,  equally  with  the 
Local  Government  Board  of  to-day,  were  far  in  advance 
of  the  Boards  of  Guardians  of  their  time.  Let  me 
quote  a  little  *'  ancient  history "  from  a  letter  of  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners  of  5th  February  1842,  in 
support  of  this :  "  The  Commissioners  are  satisfied 
that  good  temper  joined  to  firmness  and  self-command 
will  enable  a  teacner  to  manage  children  with  litde  or 
no  corporal  punishment.  The  frequent  use  of  corporal 
correction  is  the  common  recourse  of  teachers  who 
through  idleness  or  other  defect  are  incompetent  to 
acquire  command  over  children  by  a  knowledge  of 
their  character,  and  by  gentle  means."  .  .  .  "The 
observations  made  above  with  reference  to  the  man- 
agement of  children  are  equally  applicable  to  the 
treatment  of  adults.  Warmth  of  temper  and  passionate 
conduct  generally  betray  a  consciousness  of  want  of 
firmness.  The  discipline  of  Workhouses  has  to  be 
maintained  by  an  undeviating  adherence  to  rules  and 
a  steadiness  which  defies  provocation,  while  it  delibe- 
rately enforces  obedience  to  orders  by  legal  and 
authorised  means.  The  Master  of  a  Workhouse  is 
answerable  for  the  general  order  of  the  whole  estab- 
lishment, and  minute  personal  attention  on  his  part 
can  alone  detect  and  remedy  defects  in  the  discipline 
and  cleanliness    of  the    House.     The    temper    and 
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discretion  required  for  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  and 
the  confidence  necessarily  placed  in  his  integrity,  make 
it  essential  that  the  greatest  care  should  be  exercised 
in  the  choice  of  that  officer."  Now,  could  any  modem 
aposde  of  "  sweetness  and  light "  produce  anything  more 

? regnant  with  wisdom  and  true  humanity  than  this? 
hold  no  brief  for  the  Local  Government  Board,  they 
need  no  defence ;  their  general  orders,  rules,  and  regu- 
lations speak  for  themselves,  and  are  the  outcome  of 
great  administrative  experience.  It  is  the  interpretation 
that  is  often  defective.  We  read  into  them  a  cramped 
and  unsympathetic  spirit,  and  our  failure  or  success  is 
coloured  thereby.  Their  inspectors  are  gentlemen 
who  have  long  and  wide  experience  of  the  methods  of 
administration,  and  their  practical  knowledge  is  gladly 
placed  at  the  service  of  the  Guardians  and  officers. 
They  have  no  desire  to  act  in  a  harsh  and  imperious 
manner,  and  would  always  rather  give  praise  than 
blame.  But  they  know  the  absolute  necessity  for 
thorough  supervision,  and  their  reports,  published  in 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
are  most  interesting  and  instructive.  In  conclusion, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  no  one  is  more  conscious  of  the 
shortcomings  and  deficiencies  of  this  paper  than  its 
author  ;  but  it  is  the  result  of  a  growing  interest  in  the 
work,  and  an  increasing  conviction  of  its  great  im- 
portance, and  if  it  should  afford  a  better  conception 
and  a  higher  ideal  of  our  service  it  will  not  have  been 
written  in  vain.  We  are  voluntary  public  servants  en- 
gaged in  a  truly  vital  national  work,  and  the  true 
honour  of  our  position  can  come  only  through  faithful 
and  consistent  discharge  of  duty.  Rumours  have  been 
heard  of  the  intention  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
to  place  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Laws  in  the 
hands  of  the  borough  and  other  councils,  and  make 
one  elective  body  responsible  for  all  the  branches  of 
Local  Government.  I  do  not  think  the  change  is 
desirable  or  that  it  would  work  well.     My  experience 
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convinces  me  that  those  bodies  have  already  too  much 
upon  their  shoulders  with  the  Education  Act  to  ad- 
minister, and  that  the  permanent  officials  are  more  and 
more  growing  into  masters  of  the  situation.  There  is 
an  essential  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  work  of 
Guardians  and  Councillors,  and  the  same  methods  of 
administration  cannot  and  will  not  apply  to  both.  But 
if  anything  can  hinder  the  threatened  amalgamation  or 
absorption,  it  will  be  the  election  of  earnest,  devoted, 
single-minded  men  and  women  as  Guardians,  who 
look  upon  their  office  as  a  sacred  trust,  and  by  their 
efficient  administration  convince  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  and  the  country  at  large,  that  they  are  the 
right  people  in  the  right  place,  and  that  no  change  is 
either  necessary  or  desirable. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr  IsLiP  (Chairman  of  the  Leicester  Board)  opened  the  discussion. 
He  remarked  that  Mr  Palmer  had  said  there  was  too  much  com- 
plaint about  the  orders  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  which  had 
been  described  as  an  embodiment  of  red-tapeism  and  cast-iron  rule. 
Mr  Palmer  had  expressed  the  opinion  that  a  spirit  of  humanity  per- 
vaded the  orders  if  they  were  carefully  looked  into,  and  the  assertion 
that  they  were  nothing  more  than  "red-tapeism  and  cast-iron  routine" 
was  a  false  view.  He  agreed  with  Mr  Palmer,  and  considered  the 
rules  and  regulations  were  sufficient  to  guide  them  in  their  action. 
He  complained  that  Mr  Palmer  had  not  taken  some  of  the  subjects 
which  came  within  the  purview  of  the  House  Committee.  For  one 
thing,  he  considered  Boards  of  Guardians  ought  to  have  greater  power 
over  their  officers.  It  was  an  important  subject,  and  was  naturally 
suggested  by  Mr  Palmer's  paper,  although  it  was  not  mentioned.  The 
Local  Government  Board  had  of  late  given  Boards  of  Guardians 
greater  control  over  their  subordinate  officers  by  asking  them  to  resign 
or  giving  them  notice,  but  they  had  not  that  control  which  they  shotdd 
over  the  superior  officers.  They  ought  to  have  the  same  control  over 
the  superior  officers  as  they  had  over  subordinate  officers.  Some 
years  ago  the  Leicester  Board  had  a  great  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of 
two  officers,  and  they  took  two  years  to  do  it  owing  to  the  lengthy 
correspondence  with  the  Local  Government  Board.  (*'  Red-tapeism.") 
Fortunately  the  Leicester  Guardians  had  never  had  another  try  with 
the  Local  Government  Board.  Being  a  Leicester  Guardian,  they 
would  naturally  expect  him  to  say  something  about  vaccination. 
(Laughter*)    One  of  the  questions  which  Leicester  Guardians  were 
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always  bemg  asked  was,  *'Are  the  children  in  your  House  vacci- 
nated ?  "  and  the  answer  always  was  that  there  were  several  childreD 
in  the  House  who  were  not  vaccinated. 

Canon  Browne  (Derby)  spoke  of  the  absolute  necessity  for  the 
presence  on  Boards  of  Guardians  of  lady  members.  When  he  was 
on  the  Bakewell  Board  there  were  no  lady  members,  and  some  of 
the  North  Derbyshire  fanners  would  not  stand  them  at  any  price. 
(Laughter.)  But  there  they  appointed  a  Ladies'  Committee.  Since 
he  had  been  at  Derby  he  had  worked  on  the  Boafd  in  that  district 
with  lady  members,  and  the  result  of  his  experience  was  that  he 
would  far  rather  see  ladies  as  members  of  the  Board  than  of  the 
Ladies'  Committee.  (Hear,  hear.)  On  the  Ladies'  Committee  it  was 
found  that  they  sinned  either  from  defect  or  excess.  It  was  very 
desirable  there  should  be  a  certain  proportion  of  lady  members  on 
every  Board,  because  they  were  better  able,  when  placed  on  an 
equality  with  the  male  members,  to  speak  their  minds.  In  that 
position  they  got  a  practical  experience  of  Poor  Law  administratioQ 
which  they  could  not  acquire  if  only  on  a  Ladies'  Committee.  He 
thought  he  might  take  it  for  granted  that  he  was  the  only  Roman 
Catholic  delegate  at  that  Conference.  (Cries  of  "  No.")  He  thought 
it  was  desirable  that  where  a  fish  diet  was  introduced  into  the 
dietary  table  at  a  Workhouse,  such  diet  should,  if  possible,  be  given 
on  a  Friday.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  Local  Government  Board  should 
take  the  matter  in  hand,  whatever  Boards  of  Guardians  did.  (Cries 
of  "  No,  no,"  and  "  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  that")  He  brought 
that  question  forward  because  at  most  Workhouses  a  fish  diet  was 
given  on  one  day  of  the  week— (a  Voice,  "  Why  Friday?")— and 
doctors  were  agreed  that  for  a  change  fish  diet  was  good.  He  could 
not  see,  where  the  religious  susceptibilities  of  a  certain  portion  of  the 
inmates  were  afiected,  why  they  should  not  have  an  opportunity  of 
having  fish  on  the  day  he  had  mentioned.  To  many  people  that 
was  a  matter  of  conscience,  whatever  the  opinions  of  Guardians  may 
be^  and  he  thought  his  suggestion  might  easily  be  carried  out  without 
giving  ofience  to  any  one. 

Mr  T.  Ward  (Nottingham)  said,  he  disagreed  with  the  reader  of 
the  paper  respecting  the  employment  of  pauper  labour  in  hospitals. 
He  advocated  such  labour  being  employed  to  do  the  rough  work  in 
hospitals  and  infirmaries,  and  remarked  that  if  this  were  not  done 
in  die  big  institutions  the  official  stafif  would  get  so  large  that  it  would 
mean  something  like  bankruptcy  for  the  poor  sufierix^  tBtepayen. 
With  respect  to  the  constitution  of  Visiting  Committees,  he  had  a 
conversation  with  a  Guardian  the  previous  evening,  who  said  the 
Committee  on  his  Board  was  composed  of  a  lot  of  old  crocks  who 
held  the  position  year  after  year,  and  that  there  was  no  possibility  of 
getting  on  that  Committee  unless  death  removed  one  of  Uie  members 
or  he  was  defeated  at  the  poll  With  such  a  state  of  things  existing 
he  was  beginning  to  think  that  the  days  of  Bumble  and  OUver  Twist 
were  still  with  them.    (Hear,  hear.)    He  disagreed  with  Mr  I^dmer's 
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phrase  ^'sGpshod  methods  of  the  past."  These  were  not  past^  but 
present,  and  it  was  nothing  but  a  slipshod  method  to  allow  a  Visiting 
Committee  to  be  practicaUy  a  life  Committee.  That  did  not  exist 
in  Nottingham.  There  they  had  a  Visiting  Committee  which  con- 
sisted of  the  whole  Board,  and  it  was  considered  a  neglect  of  duty  if 
any  member  failed  to  take  part  in  the  visitations.  By  a  properly 
ananged  system  of  visiting,  the  Nottingham  Board  was  made 
acquainted  with  all  that  was  taking  place  in  the  building.  At 
Nottingham  they  divided  the  inmates  into  three  classes.  There 
was  that  class  of  individual  who,  compelled  to  sell  his  labour  at  the 
cheapest  market,  was  unable  to  make  provision  for  old  age,  and  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  community  to  look  after  an  old  man  when  he 
could  not  look  after  himself.  The  second  class  in  Nottingham  was 
known  as  "doubtful,''  whilst  the  third  was  comprised  of  those 
individuals  for  whom  they  had  no  sympathy — ^men  of  filthy  habits, 
who  had  not  only  accomplished  their  own  ruin,  but  that  of  their 
wives  and  families.  These  were  the  people  whom  they  gave  the 
most  laborious  tasks,  whom  they  did  not  bother  about  in  any  wa^, 
and  whom  they  simply  gave  an  opportunity  for  repenting  their  mis- 
deeds. 

Rev.  C.  SMriH  (Bourne)  said  their  ideas  on  the  whole  matter 
would  partly  depend  upon  whether  they  believed  in  outdoor  or  indoor 
relief.  If  in  outdoor,  they  would  not  mind  if  things  in  Worithouses 
were  made  a  little  rough ;  but  if  they  favoured  indoor  relief  they 
would  try  and  make  things  in  the  House  as  comfortable  as  possible, 
in  order  to  induce  people  to  come  there.  Whilst  admitting  a  want 
of  experience  in  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law,  he  expressed 
the  opinion  that  there  was  a  prejudice  amongst  the  poor  against 
going  into  the  House,  because  of  the  neglect  of  Visiting  Committees. 
In  the  House  in  his  district  the  dietary  scheme  provided  for  gruel 
on  six  days,  and  tea  on  one  day  only.  (Voices,  "That  is  your 
fault.")  Old  people  were  therefore  not  willing  to  come  into  the 
House  when  a  dietary  table  was  allowed  to  be  framed  in  that  way, 
and  when  they  knew  they  could  not  get  their  tea  in  the  morning. 
The  Guardians  said  it  was  the  fault  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 
("No.")  Well,  perhaps  it  was  owing  to  his  want  of  experience. 
(Laughter.)  They  must  try  and  remove  the  prejudice  he  had  re- 
ferred to.  Speaking  of  the  selection  of  contracts  for  provisions, 
the  rev.  gentleman  asked  what  did  he  and  what  did  many  of  the 
Visiting  Committee  know  about  the  samples  of  tea,  cocoa,  rice,  and 
flour  which  were  brought  before  them.  They  could  taste  the  cheese, 
but  after  all  it  was  a  matter  of  taste  with  each  of  them.  (Laughter, 
and  a  Voice,  "  What  of  experience  ?")  Therefore,  he  said,  they  needed 
ladies  on  the  Boards  to  help  them  to  a  decision  in  the  selection 
of  the  goods.  (A  Voice,  "Get  some  grocers  on  the  Board,"  and 
laughter.)  He  was  an  Anglican  Catholic,  but  he  thorou^ly  believed 
in  the  idea  put  forward  by  Canon  Browne  that  on  a  certain  day — 
(cries  of  "  No  ") — ^those  inmates  who  desired  it  should,  as  a  matter  of 
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fiumesB,  be  allowed  to  have  a  diet  which  was  according  to  what  was 
taught  by  their  religion. 

Mr  J.  L.  P.  Barber  described  the  system  of  visiting  which  had 
been  adopted  at  Buiton-on>Trent.  In  addition  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee they  appointed  eight  members  each  month  to  visit  the  House, 
and  when  the  next  appointment  came  four  of  the  eight  were  re- 
elected in  order  to  preserve  a  continuity.  In  that  way  eadi  Guardian 
was  made  a  visitor  two  or  three  times  a  year.  They  found  the  system 
to  work  very  well  indeed.  The  speaker  went  on  to  suggest  that  the 
time  had  come  when  the  name  **  Workhouse"  should  be  done  away 
with,  and  the  term  '<  State  Home  "  or  ''  State  Infirmary  "  substituted 
The  term  Workhouse  was  a  misnomer.  Those  institutions  were  no 
longer  Workhouses,  and  no  longer  a  refuge,  or  should  not  be  if 
properly  conducted,  for  able-bodied  men  and  women.  They  were 
more  and  more  becoming  the  home  of  the  aged  and  deserving  poor, 
and  as  such  should  be  made  as  comfortable  and  be  as  efficiendy 
conducted  as  any  hospital  in  the  land.  (Hear,  hear.)  Whil^ 
thoroughly  approving  of  ladies  as  Guardians,  he  wanted  to  defend 
the  LAdies'  Committee.  In  his  Union  they  had  an  excellent  com- 
mittee of  thirty  ladies,  who  did  splendid  work,  but  no  doubt  they 
would  do  better  work  as  Guardians.  His  Board  had  tried  to  cany 
out  a  system  of  classification.  Respectable  old  men  and  women  had 
suffered  terribly  in  Workhouses.  Those  who  had  tried  to  lead  a 
good  life  were  terribly  tried  by  the  awful  language  which  they  heard 
in  the  common  room  of  the  House.  His  Board  had  one  room  which 
went  by  the  name  of  the  "  House  of  Lords,"  where  all  the  steady, 
quiet,  and  deserving  old  men  and  women  sat,  and  they  thoroughly 
appreciated  that  attention.  He  was  sorry  the  last  speaker  had  spoken 
as  he  did  about  the  dietary.  The  Local  Government  Board,  under 
the  new  dietary  rule,  had  given  them  full  scope — (hear,  hear) — and 
there  was  no  need  for  complaint.  If  they  carried  out  the  instructions 
they  could  make  the  dietary  table  suitable  for  all.  He  was  sorry  the 
fish  question  had  arisen,  as  he  held  the  opinion  that  they  should 
steer  clear  of  all  party  and  religious  matters.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  N.  Herbert  (Local  Government  Board  Inspector),  who  was 
supporting  the  Chairman,  had  a  hearty  reception  on  rising  to  continue 
the  discussion.  He  said  that  as  it  was  very  seldom  he  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  the  members  of  different  Boards,  he  hoped  they  would 
allow  him  to  speak  of  subjects  outside  the  paper.  He  was  glad  to 
hear  the  suggestion  that  the  next  Conference  should  be  held  in  Lin- 
coln, because  in  that  county  there  were  many  earnest  workers  who 
were  doing  much  good  in  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law,  but 
now  and  then  away  in  some  corner  they  got  sampler  of  what  might  be 
termed  the  old  Poor  Law.  .  The  great  interest  which  Guardians  were 
now  taking  in  the  cases  which  came  before  them  was  a  proof  that  the 
Poor  Law  was  now  being  used  in  accordance  with  public  opinion. 
He  gave  recent  instances  as  to  how  the  old  Poor  Law  was  adminis- 
tered by  Boards.    A  dressmaker,  sufiering  from  ansmia,  came  before 
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a  Board  and  asked  for  relief.  She  had  a  sister  residing  with  her  who 
used  to  work  in  the  fields,  and  after  the  day's  work  would  help  the 
other  sister  with  her  sewing.  There  appeared  to  be  very  little  coming 
into  the  house,  and  the  Guardians  said  that  as  the  case  was  a  deserv- 
ing one  they  would  give  full  relief,  3s.  6d.  per  week,  or  6d.  per  day 
for  two  people.  (Shame.)  If  such  an  application  had  been  made  at 
either  Nottingham  or  Mansfield,  the  Guardians  would  have  thoroughly 
gone  into  the  matter,  and  have  asked  for  the  medical  officer's  report. 
Ansemia,  they  would  say,  required  rest  and  feeding,  the  woman  would 
have  been  placed  in  the  infirmary,  and  the  medical  officer  and  nurses 
would  have  done  their  best  to  bring  colour  back  to  the  pale  cheek, 
and  in  all  probability  she  would  be  discharged  in  a  couple  of  weeks. 
That  was  the  most  economical  and  the  most  humane  way  of  treating 
such  a  case.  In  another  case  the  applicant  was  a  nice,  decent  old 
man.  He  was  only  receiving  3s.  per  week,  and  asked  for  rdief.  He 
was  living  with  a  son,  and  had  two  other  sons,  both  in  a  position  to 
keep  their  fistther.  The  Guardians  gave  him  2s.  If  the  old  man  had 
done  his  best  for  his  sons,  which  apparently  he  had  done,  because 
they  were  in  a  far  better  position  than  he  was,  surely  they  should 
have  prevented  him  from  becoming  a  pauper.  (Applause.)  There 
was  always  some  good  to  be  got  out  of  every  Union,  and  he  thought 
that  in  liie  Mansfield  Union  they  had  the  best  minor  school  in  the 
district  for  the  training  of  probationer  nurses,  and  he  would  like  the 
members  and  delegates  from  the  Belper,  Lincoln,  Chesterfield,  Work- 
sop, and  Grimsby  Unions  to  give  the  study  of  this  system  of  training 
probationer  nurses  their  earnest  consideration.  With  regard  as  to 
whether  the  term  ^'  Workhouses  "  should  be  used  or  not,  the  speaker 
said  that  Guardians  were  continually  raising  the  question,  and  were 
continually  getting  a  little  wedge  in.  The  Worksop  Guardians  had 
tried  to  get  the  word  **  pauper  "  eliminated  from  their  infirmary  orders, 
and  the  Local  Government  Board  had  gone  with  them  to  a  certain 
extent  But  they  must  remember  that  the  name  did  not  alter  the 
place.  The  word  *'  pauper  "  had  simply  become  debased,  because  in 
former  times  paupers  were  such  a  bad  lot.  At  the  present  time  most 
of  their  inmates  were  the  sick  and  infirm,  and  he  thought  it  was  not 
a  question  now  of  driving  them  into  the  Workhouses  but  rather  of 
letting  them  come  into  the  House.  Although  there  was  no  question 
of  dnving  them  in  yet,  according  to  the  latest  returns  there  were 
9,000  more  inmates  in  their  Workhouses  during  the  month  of  August 
than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  There  was  no  doubt 
that  Workhouses  were  really  becoming  State  Hospitals.  He  had 
heard  nothing  during  the  discussion  on  the  tobacco  order  which 
nearly  every  Board  had  put  into  operation.  He  was  afraid  that 
Guardians  had  become  a  little  bit  lax  in  using  the  order.  It  was  easy 
enough  to  say  that  every  one  over  sixty  years  of  age  should  have 
tobacco,  but  he  thought  inquiries  should  be  made  into  every  case 
before  it  was  given.  As  to  diet,  he  was  sure  every  one  was  satisfied 
with  that  order,  which  showed  a  great  advance  on  previous  ones. 
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With  regard  to  the  control  over  superior  officers,  it  mast  be  remem- 
bered that  these  officers  had  to  carry  out  duties  in  accordance  with 
the  orders  of  the  Local  Govemmeot  Boards  and  he  did  not  think  they 
would  get  Parliament  to  do  away  with  the  power  which  the  Local 
Government  Board  had  over  those  officers. 

Replyii^  to  questions,  Mr  Herbert  said  the  number  of  persons 
in  Workhouses  last  year  was  203,000;  this  year  it  was  212,00a 
With  regard  to  employing  pauper  labour  in  deaning  Workhouses, 
he  said  Mr  Palmer  had  suggested  that  nothing  in  coimection  with  the 
patients  should  be  done  by  paupers,  and  with  that  he  entirely  agreed. 
That  should  only  be  done  by  the  paid  officers.  He  thought  he  would 
encourage  the  scrubbing  of  floors  by  paupers.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  F.  W.  Kirk  (Lincoln)  said  his  Board  was  up-to-date,  inas- 
much as  they  had  seven  or  eight  lady  members,  who  did  an  immense 
amount  of  useful  worL  They  had  them  on  the  Boarding-out  axMi 
Visiting  Committees,  and  found  them  exceedingly  use^  The 
ladies  were  also  on  the  Contracts  Committee,  where,  too,  that 
experience  was  very  serviceable.  They  had  seventeen  or  eighteen 
members  on  the  Visiting  Committee,  and  when  the  time  came  for 
reappointment  the  Guardians  were  supplied  with  a  list  of  attendances, 
and  those  members  who  had  neglected  their  duties  were  struck  off. 
The  whole  Committee  met  once  a  fortnight,  and  subdivided  the 
members  who  on  certain  days  visited  the  House.  With  regard  to 
diet,  they  did  not  have  gruel  six  days  a  week  at  Lincoln.  They  had 
fish  on  one  day  in  the  week,  and  without  being  prejudiced  in  favour 
of  Roman  or  Anglican  Catholics,  they  fixed  upon  Friday  as  that  day, 
because  in  many  minds  it  seemed  to  be  in  some  way  associated  with 
fish  diet  more  than  any  other  day  of  the  week.  (Laughter.)  The 
sick  and  feeble  they  looked  after  as  well  as  they  could,  and  to  those 
who  were  able  they  gave  work,  not  as  a  task,  but  more  as  employ- 
ment and  a  pastime  for  them.  In  wood  chopping  they  were  able  to 
make  a  considerable  profit,  which  went  to  the  relief  of  the  rates.  They 
did  not  allow  able-bodied  men  to  stay  in  the  House.  They  made  it 
too  hot  for  them,  and  they  were  glad  to  go  out.  If  they  showed  no 
inclination  to  leave,  they  were  told  they  would  have  to. 

Mr  Palmer  was  then  called  upon  to  make  his  reply.  With  refe^ 
ence  to  pauper  labour,  he  did  not  know  whether  the  inspector  meant 
paupers  should  be  employed  in  the  body  of  the  House  or  in  the  hospitals. 
If  he  meant  the  hospitals,  then  he  felt  bound  to  call  Mr  Herbert  to 
book,  because  the  Ix>cal  Government  Board  themselves  a^ed  that, 
as  far  as  possible.  Boards  should  keep  pauper  labour  out  of  the 
hospitals,  realising  as  they  did  that  it  was  very  prejudicial  to  the 
interests  of  the  inmates.     He  objected  to  convalescents  being  em-. 

Eloyed,  as  he  was  inclined  to  believe  that  there  was  an  inducement 
eld  out  to  nurses  to  keep  such  people  longer  in  the  hospital  than 
was  necessary,  for  the  express  purpose  of  having  their  assistance  in 
the  kitchens.  ("Question.")  Allusion  had  been  made  to  ''slip- 
ahod  methods  of  the  past"    His  convicticxi  was  that  every  delegate 
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there  would  say  that  so  far  as  his  Workhouse  was  concerned  he  was 
confident  there  were  no  Oliver  Twist  days  now  as  there  were  in  1834. 

Votes  of  Thanks. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  heartily  accorded  the  Mayor  of  Mansfield 
for  his  attendance  on  the  opening  day,  the  Corporation  of  Mansfield 
for  the  use  of  the  Town  Hall,  the  Mansfield  Board  of  Guardians  for 
their  arrangements  for  the  comfort  and  entertainment  of  the  delegates, 
and  the  readers  of  the  papers. 

Mr  Peer  moved  a  similar  vote  to  Mr  Markham  for  kindly  pre- 
siding over  the  Conference,  and  for  his  generous  hospitality  on  the 
previous  evening.  He  did  not  remember  any  previous  Conference 
where  they  had  a  member  of  Parliament  in  the  chair. 

The  vote  was  carried  with  acclamation. 

In  reply,  Mr  Markham  said  he  would  like  to  make  one  or  two 
suggestions  for  the  consideration  of  the  Committee  before  the  next 
Conference.  He  considered  there  had  been  an  unnecessary  waste 
of  time  in  reading  the  three  papers,  which  had  been  circulated  before 
the  meetings.  Discussion  was  important,  and  if  the  papers  had  been 
taken  as  read  the  discussion  could  have  lasted  longer,  and  there 
would  not  have  been  the  need  to  tie  speakers  down  to  a  limit  of  five 
minutes  each.  With  reference  to  the  election  of  the  Committee,  he 
suggested  that  ballot  papers  should  be  sent  out  to  the  delegates,  the 
papers  to  state  the  number  of  attendances  that  each  member  of  the 
Committee  had  made.  In  the  papers  that  had  been  read  during  the 
Conference,  he  was  glad  the  authors  had  avoided  generalisation, 
and  had  confined  their  remarks  to  details  and  to  the  practical 
working  of  the  Poor  Law.  Long  historical  papers  on  Poor  Law 
administration  were  not  calculated  to  promote  the  object  which  the 
Conference  had  in  view.  In  conclusion,  he  remarked  that  if  the 
Conference  met  at  Mansfield  in  the  future,  he  would  be  only  too 
pleased  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  his  services.     (Applause.) 

The  Conference  then  terminated. 

During  the  afternoon  a  number  of  delegates  visited  the  Nottingham 
and  Notts  Sanatorium  for  the  Treatment  of  Consumption,  situated 
on  Ratcher  Hill,  Mansfield,  and  the  Mansfield  Union  Workhouse 
and  Infirmary. 
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REPORT  OF  THE   PROCEEDINGS 


OF  THE 


Twenty-first  Annual  Poor  Law  Conference 
FOR  THE  Yorkshire  District,  held  at  the 
Town  Hall,  Sheffield,  on  Thursday,  29TH 
October    1903. 


President — Mr  J,  Wycliffe  Wilson,  J. P., 

Lord  Mayor  of  Sheffield, 


The  following  Unions  were  represented  at  the  Conference  :— 


Barnslby — 
Brown,  Walter. 
Brooke,  Joseph. 
Cmwshaw,  S.  J. 

BSVKIILEY— 

Welbom,  Edwin. 
Moak,  Thomas. 
Dawson,  George. 
Hobson,  C.  W.  (Clerk). 

Bradford— 
Bentham,  F.  H. 
Halford,  E. 
Brown,  J. 
Crowther,  G.  M.  (Assistant  Clerk). 

Bramlby— 
Goodson,  James. 
Gaunt,  A.  (Clerk). 

Dbwsbury— 
Hepworth,  Benjamin. 
Armitage,  Joseph. 
Pickles,  Walter. 
PickersgiU,  C.  P.  (Assistant  Clerk). 


ECCLBSALL  BiBRLOW— 

Milner,  Isaac. 
Abbott.  G. 
Blossom,  James. 
Smith,  Thomas  (Clerk). 

GooLE— 
Beachell,  William. 
Huntington,  John. 
Hobson,  Henry. 
England,  G.  W.  (Clerk). 

Halifax — 
Carter,  J.  B. 
Tillotson,  John  W, 
Hodgson,  J.  W. 

HOLBBCK — 

Garnett,  Robert  (Chairman). 
Kitson,  B. 
Whitaker,  W. 
Moore,  J.  B.  (Qerk). 

HUDDBRSFIBLD — 

Whitwam,  E.  (Chairman). 
Siddon,  Miss  (Vice-Chairman). 
Stuttard,  J.  H. 
Rigby,  E.  A.  (Qerk). 
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Unioiu  lepretented  at  the  Coafefcnce    rmtimuti. 


HUNSLBT— 

Btttterick,  J.  (Vice-Chftiniiaii). 

Robb,  J. 

Edwmirdi,;. 

Met,  Fred.  W.  (dork). 

Kbighlbt— 
Ingham,  J. 
Moore,  J. 
Btttterfield,  Mis. 
Spencer,  George  E.  (Clerk). 

KiNGSTON-UFON-HULL— 

Pybus,  J.  (Chairman). 

Gower,  S.  J.  (Deputy-Chairman). 

Sipling,  A.  £. 

Winter,  Robert  H.  (Qerk). 

Knakbsboroogh— 
Dawson,  G.  E. 
Mann,  J. 
Errington,  R. 
Smith,  C.  F.  (Assistant  Clerk). 

Leeds— 
Richardson»  T. 
Edmanaon,  A. 
Rider,  T. 
Ford,  J.  H.  (Qerk). 

North  Bierley— 
Haigh,  Amot  (Chairman). 
Craven,  Rev.  A.  (Vice-Chairman). 
Stockwell,  O.  T.  (ViceCbairmaa). 
Helmsley,  J.  E.  (Clerk). 

Penistone— 
Laycock,  James. 
Kaye,  Charles. 


ROTHERHAM — 

Eyre,  Very  Rev.  Deui. 
Neville,  Tames. 
Ciank,  Hemy. 
narrisoii,  W.  C* 

SCULCOATES— 

Kirkl^,  Wm.  (Chairman). 
Seal,  J.  (Vice-Chairman), 
lilley,  Dr,  j.P. 
Jackson,  W.  (Assistant  Qerk). 

Settle— 
Peanom  T.  E.  (Qerk). 

Sheffield— 
Stott,  J.  C 
Voong,  B. 
Madauren,  SamueL 
Smith,  IVIar. 
Banner, John. 
Broad,  T.  T. 
Chappell,E. 
Burgess,  E. 
Newsholme,  G.  T.  V. 
Flint,  J.  W. 
MachomH. 
Booker,  Albert  Edward  (Qerk). 

Wakefield— 
Taylor,  B. 
KendaU,  WUliam. 
Gowers,  H.  D.  (Amistant  Clerk). 

WORTLEY— 

Broughton,  C.  J.  E. 
Lomas,  Wm. 
Wragg,  Thomas. 

York— 
Wragge,  R.  H.  Vernon  (Chairman). 


The  following  Unions  were  not  represented  at  the  Conference  :*-Ay^garth, 
Bedale,  Bridlington,  Doncaster,  DriffielcU  Emsingwold,  Guisborouph,  Helmsl^, 
Hemsworth,  Howden,  Kirkby  Moorside,  Leybum*  Malton,  MiddlesboroHgh, 
Northallerton,  Ouseburn  Gt,  rateley  Bridge,  Patrinston,  Pickering,  Pocklingtoo, 
Pontefract,  Reetb,  Richmond,  Ripon,  Saddlewortn,  Scarborot^,  Sedburgh, 
Selby,  Skipton,  Skirlaugh,  Stokesley,  Tadcaster,  Thirsk,  Thome,  Todmorden, 
Wetherby,  Wharfedale,  Whitby. 


VISITORS. 

The  Lady  Mayoress  of  Sheffield  (Mrs  J.  WydiAe  Wilson). 

The  Lady  Mayoress  of  York  (Mrs  Edwin  Gray). 

Mr  P.  H.  Bagenal,  Local  Govenunent  Board  Inspector. 
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subjects  discussed. 

pack' 

The  Advantages  of  Training  Ships  for  Poor  Law  Boys,  by 
Mr  Thomas  Smith,  Barrister-at-Law  ;  Clerk  to  th§  Ecclisall 
BierUfw  Union  ..-----      539 

The  Elberfeld  System  of  Poor  Relief,  by  Rev.  T.  T. 

Broad,  Poor  Law  Guardian^  Sheffield  Union  -  -  -      545 


The  Lord  Mayor,  who  was  warmly  greeted,  said — Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  just  ten  years  ago  (7th  November  1893)  the  Yorkshire 
Poor  Law  Conference  met  in  Sheffield,  on  which  occasion  Sir  Francis 
Powell,  Bart,  M.P.,  had  been  announced  to  preside*  Sir  Francis 
Powell  was,  however,  detained  in  London  by  parliamentary  duties, 
and  I,  as  Chairman  of  the  Sheffield  Board  of  Guardians,  was  unex- 
pectedly called  upon  to  preside.  On  the  present  occasion  I  occupy 
the  same  position,  I  presume,  in  consequence  of  my  being  both  an 
old  Guardian  and,  during  the  year  now  closing.  Lord  Mayor  of 
Sheffield.  On  the  principle  that  an  ounce  of  experience  is  worth  more 
than  a  pound  of  theory,  I  propose,  in  the  few  minutes  at  my  disposal, 
to  narrate  very  briefly  the  reforms  that  have  been  undertaken  with 
more  or  less  success  by  my  Board  during  the  time  that  I  have  had  the 
honour  of  a  seat  upon  it  At  the  time  of  my  first  election,  some  six 
and  twenty  years  ago,  I  found  the  Board  already  committed  to  the 
erection  of  a  new  Workhouse,  including  a  large  infirmary  and  accom- 
modation for  the  children.  The  plans  had  been  passed  by  the  Local 
Government  Board,  and  for  their  merits  or  demerits  I  can  neither 
claim  credit  nor  accept  responsibility.  The  first  reform  to  which  I 
shall  call  your  attention  has  reference  to  the  administration  of  outdoor 
relief.  Attention  was  drawn  in  the  year  1S87  to  the  large  amount  of 
money  distributed  by  the  Union  in  outdoor  relief  as  compared  with 
that  so  distributed  in  other  Unions,  and  a  Committee  was  appointed 
to  investigate  the  matter  thoroughly  and  to  present  a  report  Mr 
Samuel  Roberts,  J.P.,  at  that  time  an  ex-officio  Guardian,  and  now 
member  of  Parliament  for  one  of  the  Sheffield  divisions,  was  the 
Chairman  of  this  Committee,  and  he  and  half-a-dozen  others  of  us, 
most  of  whom  are  not  now  members  of  the  Board,  devoted  much 
time  to  the  necessary  investigations.  The  outcome  of  that  inquiry 
was  to  lead  the  Committee  to  the  conclusion  that  there  had  bcjen  a 
good  deal  of  lax  administration,  that  the  relieving  officers  were  pver- 
burdened  by  the  number  of  cases  being  top  numerous  to  be  properly 
inquired  into,  and  that  the  plan  then  obtaining  of  making  orders  for 
twenty^ix  weeks  was  very  undesirable.  The  Committee  recommended, 
and  the  Board  adopted,  somewhat  drastic  remedies,  most  of  which 
were  intended  to  secure  very  much  more  careful  and  frequent  inquiry 
into  the  circumstances  of  every  case.  These  remedies  included  the 
appointment  of  a  superintendent  of  out-relief,  whose  duties  include 
making  himself  acquainted  as  far  as  possible  with  the  details  of  every 
case,  attending  all  Relief  Committees,  advising  the  Guardians^  assist- 
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ing  in  keeping  the  administration  unifonn  in  the  different  Committees, 
and  taking  a  general  supervision  of  all  the  work  of  the  Out-relief 
Department  A  cross  visitor  was  also  appointed  to  assist  the  super- 
intendent and  to  make  independent  inquiries  in  all  cases.  The 
relieving  officers  further  had  their  routine  work  lightened  by  the 
appointment  of  a  collector  and  a  pay-clerk,  and  by  the  engagement  for 
two  or  three  years  of  an  additional  relieving  officer.  Each  relieving 
officer  was  thus  able  to  devote  a  much  larger  portion  of  his  time  to 
visiting  and  investigation.  Shorter  orders  have  been  given  especially 
in  new  cases,  and  in  no  case  for  a  longer  period  than  thirteen  weeks. 
The  result  of  these  changes  was  to  reduce  within  about  five  years  the 
average  expenditure  on  out-relief  from  over  ;^2  3,000  per  annum  to 
less  than  ;^i  4,000.  It  might  be  assumed  from  these  figures  that  this 
reduction  was  effected  by  an  unmerciful  use  of  the  Workhouse  test, 
but  this  was  not  the  case.  It  may  be  that  during  the  first  few  years 
the  zeal  of  some  of  the  officers,  and  perhaps  Guardians  too,  exceeded 
their  discretion,  and  that  a  somewhat  natural  swing  of  the  pendulum 
from  laxity  to  severity  took  place/  but  this  extreme  did  not  last,  and 
there  is  certainly  no  tendency  in  the  present  Board  to  send  any  single 
case  into  the  Workhouse  that  can  properly  be  relieved  out.  We  have 
increased  the  liberality  of  our  out-relief  scale  in  accordance  with  the 
expressed  wish  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  We  send  no  deserv- 
ing case  into  the  Workhouse  whose  surroundings  are  or  can  be  made 
satisfactory ;  and  in  spite  of  that,  although  our  population  has  grown 
rapidly,  the  total  cost  of  out-relief  has  continued  below  ^14,000. 
One  other  point  in  reference  to  out-relief  and  I  shall  have  done,  and 
it  is  this,  that  we  have  found  it  very  desirable  that  Guardians  should 
not  sit  on  the  Relief  Committee  for  the  district  which  they  represent  or 
in  which  they  reside,  or  at  all  events  that  there  should  be  a  majority 
on  each  Committee  who  have  no  personal  connection  with  the  district 
to  be  dealt  with.  We  think  it  stands  to  reason  that  relief  will  be  ad- 
ministered with  more  uniformity  and  impartiality  by  this  arrangement 
Next  as  to  hospital  reform.  Prior  to  1889  our  Workhouse 
hospital,  which  was  in  construction  as  things  were  then  pretty  feirly 
up  to  date,  was  served  by  a  few  untrained  nurses  (male  and  female), 
with  a  considerable  number  of  pauper  assistants.  My  friend  Mr 
Young  moved  for  a  Committee  to  deal  with  this  question,  and  later 
on  in  the  same  year  the  Board  approved  the  recommendations  of 
that  Committee,  which  included  the  appointment  of  an  infirmary 
superintendent  and  a  number  of  fully  trained  charge  nurses  and 
probationers.  We  have  recently  erected,  what  was  ui^ently  required, 
a  satisfactory  Nurses'  Home ;  and  when  the  administrative  buildings 
that  are  now  being  erected  are  ready,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Boani 
to  sever  almost  entirely  the  administration  of  the  infirmary  from  the 
Workhouse.  With  none  of  our  reforms  are  we  more  entirely  satisfied 
than  with  the  placing  of  our  sick  poor  in  the  hands  of  a  competent 
and  well-trained  medical  and  nutsing  staff.  At  the  present  moment 
arrangements  are  being  made  for  district  nursing  in  connection  with 
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the  Queen  Victoria  Jubilee  Institute  for  Nurses,  so  that  our  outdoor 
poor  may  secure  similar  advantages  to  those  in  the  hospital.  The 
EcclesaU  Union  and  our  own  are  each  expecting  to  subscribe  libe- 
rally to  this  nursing  scheme.  The  approval  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  to  the  payment  by  the  Sheffield  Board  of  Guardians,  of  an 
annual  subscription  of  ^^200,  has  now  been  obtained. 

Character  classification  also  calls  for  a  few  words.  When  this 
Conference  met  here  ten  years  ago,  my  friend  Mr  Philip  Ashberry 
read  a  paper  on  "Classification  of  Inmates  of  Workhouses."  Mr 
Ashberry,  who,  I  regret  to  say,  is  not  now  a  member  of  the  Board, 
had  interested  himself  in  this  question  a  year  or  two  previously,  and 
in  May  1892,  on  his  motion,  a  Committee  was  appointed  to  consider 
the  question.  The  report  was  adopted  by  the  Board  in  the  following 
year,  but  it  took  a  long  time  to  carry  out  the  recommendations, 
because  the  Workhouse  was  then  much  too  crowded  to  make  classifi- 
cation possible.  First  we  had  to  remove  the  children  from  their 
then  quarters,  which  we  were  very  glad  to  do  as  soon  as  allowed, 
in  reference  to  which  I  shall  have  to  say  a  few  words  later  on.  We 
also  had  to  erect  a  large  additional  building  to  which  to  remove  the 
male  paupers  of  the  lowest  class,  and  we  had  also  to  build  cottages  for 
the  accommodation  of  a  few  of  the  very  highest  class.  All  this  took 
a  long  time,  and  it  was  not  until  within  the  last  two  or  three  years 
that  we  could  consider  our  scheme  as  at  all  complete.  Like  most 
things  that  are  worth  doing,  character  classification  involves  no  small 
labour  both  upon  the  officials  and  upon  the  Guardians  themselves. 
We  differentiate  the  character  of  the  inmates  largely  by  the  reports 
given  by  the  Out-relief  Department  as  to  their  antecedents, — that  is 
as  to  their  manner  of  life  prior  to  entering  the  Workhouse, — but  we 
also  take  into  account  their  conduct  while  in  the  Workhouse,  and 
raise  or  lower  them  as  such  conduct  makes  appropriate.  It  has  not 
been  found  possible  to  apply  character  classification  to  the  sick,  or 
to  those  who  are  very  infirm  in  mind  or  body,  nor  of  course  to  the 
babies  who  are  the  only  children  within  the  Workhouse  boundary ; 
but  the  rest  are  divided  into  four  classes,  distinguished  by  the  first 
four  letters  of  the  alphabet,  "  A "  being  the  highest  and  "  D "  the 
lowest  Without  going  into  minute  details,  the  arrangements  are 
these : — Class  "  A  "  are  old  people  of  very  exceptionally  good  char- 
acter, and  who  have  belonged  to  the  Union  for  many  years.  "  B  " 
all  others  of  good  character.  "  C  "  those  whose  character  is  not 
known,  or  who  can  neither  be  classed  as  good  nor  bad.  "  D  "  all 
of  bad  character.  Having  outlined  the  mode  of  classification,  it  only 
remains  to  explain  how  we  difierentiate  the  treatment.  The  **  A " 
Class  are  provided  for,  to  the  extent  that  the  accommodation  at  our 
disposal  permits,  in  one-roomed  cottages  outside  but  adjoining  the 
Workhouse  grounds.  This  accommodation  consists  of  a  single 
block,  with  the  caretaker's  quarters  in  the  centre  and  four  one- 
roomed  cottages  on  each  side  communicating  by  a  corridor  along 
the  back  with  the  caretaker's  house,  baths,  and  other  offices.     In 
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each  of  these  cottages  is  housed  either  a  married  couple  or  two  old 
women  or  two  old  men.  Each  cottage  is  furnished  in  a  homely 
manner,  with  a  bed  or  two  beds  as  the  case  may  be,  and  a  small 
kitchen  stove.  The  dinners  are  cooked  for  the  inmates,  but  they 
usually  make  their  own  tea  and  arrange  their  morning  and  evenii^ 
meals  as  they  like.  They  are  free  to  go  out  to  visit  their  friends,  or 
to  receive  such  in  their  own  little  abodes.  The  remainder  of  the 
"A"  Class  are  accommodated  along  with  the  "  B  "  Class  in  some  of 
the  pleasantest  rooms  in  the  Workhouse,  having  their  separate  day^ 
rooms,  dormitories,  and  yards ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  day-rooms, 
window-curtains,  linoleum,  and  arm-chairs  lend  an  air  of  comfort  to 
the  apartments  that  is  not  attempted  with  the  lower  classes.  This 
class  is  also  allowed  further  liberty  both  within  and  outside  the 
Workhouse  grounds,  non-uniform  clothing  and  other  little  privi- 
leges. They  are  not  expected  to  attend  the  general  dining-hall,  but 
take  their  meals  in  their  own  day-rooms.  ^'C"  Class  have  distinct 
and  separate  accommodation,  intended  to  be  as  much  as  possible 
like  what  was  common  to  the  whole  Workhouse  before  this  character 
dassiAcation  was  commenced.  '*  D  "  Class  is  in  every  way  inferior, 
the  men  being  mosdy  accommodated  in  a  special  building  erected 
for  the  purpose,  and  the  women  in  the  rooms  at  the  back  of  the 
Workhouse.  Perhaps  the  two  most  important  things  that  we  en- 
deavour to  secure,  and  I  hope  succeed  in  securing^  are  that  persons 
of  previous  good  character  have  their  sad  lot  mitigated,  and  are  saved 
from  being  herded  together  with  persons  whose  manners  and  language 
would  cause  them  pain. 

The  Scattered  Homes  also  claim  attention,  and  I  may  say  that 
though  this  is  the  subject  in  which  I  feel  personally  the  most  interest, 
I  have  left  myself  but  little  time  to  discuss  it.  This,  however,  is  the 
less  necessary  as  I  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  here  ten  years  ago, 
and  the  excellent  paper  of  Miss  Baines  of  Leeds,  read  at  Hull  in 
1900,  will  no  doubt  be  fresh  in  the  memory  of  most  of  those  now 
present  The  aim  and  object  of  the  Isolated  or  Scattered  Homes 
system  is  to  secure  as  many  as  possible  of  the  benefits  of  family 
life,  and  to  bring  the  children  into  the  closest  possible  touch  with 
the  non-pauper  population  of  the  city.  We  claim  for  the  system 
that  we  secure  many  of  the  benefits  of  boarding  out  without  its  risks. 
The  children  are  in  small  houses  and  yet  under  our  constant  super- 
vision. There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  in  fieivour  of  Cottage 
Home  Villages,  and  some  of  their  advantages  cannot  be  secured 
with  the  Scattered  system ;  but  I  am  of  opinion,  and  I  think  my 
Board  agree  with  me,  that  the  advantage  we  secure  by  our  children 
in  small  groups  being  brought  into  constant  contact  with  children 
of  other  classes  than  their  own,  more  than  outweighs  the  advan- 
tages of  the  Village  system.  We  have  now  had  for  a  considerable 
time  seventeen  Homes  in  operation — ^six  at  or  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  headquarters,  where  we  have  the  superintendent's  house, 
offices,  stores,  and  receiving  house,  and  eleven  in  other  parts  of  the 
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dty.  Those  at  headquartos  include  two  very  unsuitable  buildings, 
and  we  are  at  the  present  moment  building,  or  preparing  to  build, 
several  pairs  of  small  Homes,  the  occupation  of  which  will  permit  us 
to  dispense  with  the  undesirable  ones.  We  have  had  to  learn  our  experi- 
ence as  we  have  gone  along,  some  of  our  Homes  having  been  occupied 
ten  years  ago,  and  the  whole  of  the  children  having  been  removed 
from  the  Workhouse  nine  years.  We  had  no  earlier  experiments 
to  guide  us,  and  had  at  the  first  to  blunder  along  as  pioneers 
must  do,  paying  dearly  for  our  experience.  There  are  many  things 
that  we  should  do  differently  if  we  had  to  start  again.  For  ex- 
ample, we  should  build  a  very  much  smaller  headquarters,  and 
house  a  much  larger  proportion  of  our  children  in  Scattered  Homes. 
We  should  make  all  the  Homes  smaller,  not  putting  in  twenty  or 
thirty  or  even  fifteen  into  one  Home,  but  rather  establishing  families 
of  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  at  the  outside,  few  foster-mothers 
being  capable  of  managing  more.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Sheffield  Board  to  know  that  a  system  originated  here 
has  gained  so  many  adherents.  I  am  told  that  no  less  than  forty- 
six  Unions  have  adopted  the  system  or  some  modification  of  it, 
and  that  others  are  preparing  to  do  so.  The  experience  we  have 
gained  in  these  ten  years  ought  to  be  worth  something,  and  no- 
thing will  afford  me  greater  pleasure  than  to  place  that  experience 
at  the  service  of  any  Unions  intending  to  adopt  the  Scattered 
Homes  system.  Concluding,  the  Lord  Mayor  said,  I  desire  to  offer 
you  on  behalf  of  the  city  of  Sheffield  and  the  two  Boards  of 
Guardians  which  administer  the  Poor  Law  in  Sheffield,  the  heartiest 
welcome  to  the  dty  on  their  behalf.  I  am  very  glad  to  be  able 
to  welcome  you  very  heartily.  I  hope  that  the  Conference  may  be 
very  successful.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Thomas  SiirrH  (Ecclesall  Bierlow  Union)  then  read  the 
following  paper : — 

THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  TRAINING  SHIPS 

FOR   POOR   LAW   BOYS. 

By  Mr  THOMAS  SMITH, 


The  subject  of  the  paper  I  have  the  honour  of  sub- 
mitting to  you  at  this  Conference  is  entitled  '*The 
Advantages  of  Training  Ships  for  Poor  Law  Boys." 

Perhaps  in  the  first  instance  I  may  be  excused  if 
I  recall  to  your  notice  the  section  of  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Act  of  1894,  which  lays  down  that  apprentice- 
ship to  the  sea  service  shall  be  made  in  the  same 
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manner  and  subject  to  the  same  laws  and  regulations  as 
other  apprenticeships  made  by  Boards  of  Guardians,  and 
also  to  the  circular  letter  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
dated  the  12th  July  1901,  drawing  the  attention  of 
Boards  of  Guardians  throughout  tne  country  to  the 
advantages  to  be  gained  by  placing  pauper  boys  on 
training  ships,  and  giving  the  names  of  eleven  ships 
from  which  to  select,  viz.,  "  Arethusa,"  "Clio,"  "Ex- 
mouth,"  "Mercury,"  "Mount  Edgecombe,"  "South- 
ampton," "Warspite."  "Wellesley,"  "Formidable," 
"  Havannah,"  and  "  Indefatigable." 

These  ships  are  stationed  at  various  seaport  towns. 
The  "Southampton"  is  at  Hull,  and  the  "Indefatigable" 
at  Liverpool.  The  "Exmouth"  is  moored  in  the 
Thames.  There  is  a  small  Home  on  shore  in  con- 
nection with  the  ship,  which  answers  the  purpose  of  a 
Receiving  Home  and  also  an  infirmary  for  the  purpose 
of  isolation.  The  "  Arethusa  "  is  stationed  at  Green- 
hithe.  The  boys  are  received  here  from  13^  to  16. 
No  fixed  charge  is  made  to  Boards  of  Guardians,  but 
the  ship  is  maintained  by  subscription.  Forty-three 
boys  were  sent  in  1895  and  1896,  of  whom  11  entered 
the  Royal  Navy,  1 2  the  Merchant  Service,  i  the  ship 
"Worcester"  as  steward,  13  still  on  Board  at  date 
of  report,  and  6  sent  back  to  Unions  as  unfit 

But  it  is  with  the  two  ships  that  are  easy  of 
approach  to  the  Yorkshire  Unions  to  which  I  would 
particularly  refer  to-day,  the  "Southampton"  at  Hull, 
and  the  "  Indefatigable"  at  Liverpool. 

The  "  Southampton  "  at  Hull. — The  result  of  work 
performed  by  a  Committee  of  Hull  gentlemen  in  the 
year  1868. 

In  the  hope  that  lads  might  be  allowed  to  develop 
into  useful  handy  men  instead  of  criminals,  they  ob- 
tained from  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty 
the  "  Southampton,"  and  fitted  her  out  for  the  purpose 
of  saving  some  of  that  energy  and  will-power  so  often 
sadly  used  in  opposition  to  the  country's  laws. 
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The  ship  was  placed  under  Gov^rrimeht  inspection, 
and  accepted  the  responsibility  of  administering  the 
provisions  of  the  I ndustriar  Schools  Acts. 

It  was  decided  that  half  the  work  should  be  schol- 
asticy  and  it  only  followed  that  in  a  seaport  and  on 
board  a  ship,  the  other  portion  of  the  routine  should 
be  in  a  maritime  direction,  and  efforts  were  made  to 
produce  a  young  handy  man. 

The  lads  have  the  benefit  of  school,  a  brass  and 
reed  band,  nautical  instruction,  carpentry,  tailoring, 
cooking,  boot-making,  sail-making,  boating,  swimming, 
gymnastics,  washing  and  mending  clothes,  j>ainting, 
and  all  the  odds  and  ends  that  crop  up  in  a  sailor  s 
life,  and  their  education  would  seem  to  be  one  of  a 
very  broad  nature. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  institution  above 
referred  to  upwards  of  2,500  boys  have  already  passed 
through  the  ship. 

What  has  become  of  the  boys  so  trained  ? 

One  is  a  Guardian  of  the  poor,  another  a  lieutenant 
in  the  United  States  Army,  one  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Royal  Navy  Reserve,  many  are  master  mariners, 
mates  of  various  grades,  and  even  a  professor,  whilst 
above  80  per  cent,  of  the  rank  and  file  are  honest 
straightforward  British  workmen. 

I  find  in  the  Report  of  190 1  the  following  among  the 
minutes  made  by  those  who  have  inspected  the  ship  : — 

April  19,  1901  :  Local  Government  Board  In- 
spector.— "  I  have  been  greatly  interested  in  going 
over  the  ship,  and  I  could  wish  that  Poor  Law 
Guardians  would  take  greater  advantage  of  the 
admirable  training  which  is  here  afforded." 

May  1901  :  Members  Bamsley  Board  of  Guar- 
dians.— "  We  are  all  well  satisfied  with  the  order  and 
care  of  the  boys  you  have  in  charge  from  us." 

January  31,  1902  :  Bradford  Board  of  Guardians. 
— **  Saw  all  over  the  ship  in  bringing  George  Blakey. 
The  boys  were  at  dinner ;  looked  well  and  contented: 
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spoke  to  each  of  the  Bradford  boys,  who  had  nothing 
to  complain." 

July  lo,  1901  :  Sheffield  Guardians  and  ChUdttni 
Homes  Committee. — "  We  have  been  most  courteously 
received  and  shown  over  the  ship  by  the  schoolmaster 
in  the  absence  of  the  captain  superintendent  through 
indisposition.  We  have  seen  the  four  boys  sent  by 
the  Sheffield  Guardians,  and  had  personal  conversa- 
tion with  each.  They  seem  happy  and  to  be  doing 
well.     Two  are  in  the  band.'* 

I  think  these  speak  for  themselves. 

Of  the  47  boys  discharged  in  1902,  21  went  to  sea, 
9  returned  to  friends,  6  were  placed  in  service  or  em- 
ployment, 10  enlisted,  and  i  died. 

The  average  cost  per  head  per  year  on  the 
"Southampton"  is  ;^22.  6s.  iid. 

Perhaps  it  would  interest  some  of  those  here  to-day 
to  learn  what  is  the  daily  routine  of  the  boys  on  the 
"  Southampton." 

6.30.  Turn  out 

6.50.  Breakfast 

7.30.  Clean  decks,  &c. 

8.0.  Wash  and  dress. 

8.40.  Prayers,  after  which  muster  clean. 

9.0.  School  and  nautical  training. 

1 2.0.  Dinner. 

12.30.  Recreation. 

I.e.  School  and  work  of  ship. 

4.45.  Supper. 

5.20.  Recreation. 

6.0.  Night  school. 

7.30.  Biscuits  before  turning  in. 

8.0.  Prayers  and  turn  in. 

The  ^^Indefatigable'' — This  ship  lies  in  the  Mersey, 
and  though  at  first  intended  for  the  education  of 
orphans  of  Liverpool  seamen,  is  now  devoted  to  a 
much  wider  scope,  and  shelters  under  its  care  many  a 
boy  who  has  known  the  inside  of  a  Union  Workhouse 
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Since  its  foundation,  3,500  thoroughly  trained  boys 
have  passed  through  the  ship,  and  out  of  these  3,200 
have  gone  to  sea,  of  whom  1 50  have  entered  the  Royal 
Navy,  and  500  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve. 

The  school  is  under  the  Education  Department, 
and  inspected  each  year,  and  the  boys  obtain  valuable 
prizes  for  school  work,  navigation,  seamanship,  swim- 
ming, rowing,  and  various  other  qualifications. 

The  ship  is  annually  inspected  by  the  Admiralty 
Superintendent  of  Reserves,  and  many  eminent  men 
have  borne  testimony  to  the  excellent  work  that  is  being 
carried  on. 

Perhaps  the  best  insight  into  the  boy's  life  will  be 
gained  by  a  description  of  his  experience  from  the  time 
of  his  application  to  the  time  of  his  settling  down  in 
his  new  sphere.  First  his  application  form,  which  con- 
tains his  age,  height,  weight,  birthplace,  parents* 
names;  as  also  the  question,  "Has  he  ever  been  con- 
victed before  the  magistrates  ?  *'  which  if  answered  in 
the  affirmative  will  effectually  bar  his  admittance  to 
this  ship,  as  also  the  other  Industrial  School  ships. 
The  next  test  is  a  medical  one,  which  if  satisfactory, 
he  receives  a  certificate  of  physical  fitness  for  sea  life. 
He  then  appears  before  a  Committee,  and  if  they  are 
satisfied,  he  signs  his  indenture  with  the  captain  super- 
intendent for  three  years'  service.  The  next  morning 
he  goes  on  board,  and  the  tailor  measures  him  for  his 
outnt,  and  his  life  at  sea  has  begun. 

His  training  in  practical  seamanship  is  conducted 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  captain,  and  he  is 
initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  compass,  rule  of  the 
road  at  sea,  use  of  the  lead  and  line,  heaving  the  log, 
the  management  of  boats,  and  setting,  reefing,  and 
furling  sails.  He  is  taught  to  swing  his  hammock, 
mend  his  clothes,  and  do  all  cleaning  on  board  ship. 
He  is  taught  swimming,  and  is  also  required  to  take 
his  turn  at  the  anchor  watch. 

May  I  remind  you  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
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appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  inquire  into  cer- 
tain questions  affecting  the  Mercantile  Marine  on  the 
13th  day  of  January  1902  ? 

In  that  Report  I  find  the  following  clause  :  "We 
think  that  an  increase  in  the  number  of  British  seamen 
in  the  Mercantile  Marine  may  be  looked  for  rather  in 
the  improvement  of  their  conditions  than  in  the  increase 
of  facilities  for  training  boys  at  sea.  At  the  same 
time  we  think  that  the  system  of  such  ships  as  the 
*  Indefatigable'  deserves  every  commendation  and 
assistance  as  can  properly  be  given.  We  think  that 
the  efforts  of  shipowners  might  be  profitably  devoted, 
as  to  a  considerable  extent  they  are  at  present,  to  the 
support  and  extension  of  the  system  of  training  ships. 
It  is  a  difficulty  connected  with  such  ships  that  die 
boys  trained  in  them  do  not  invariably  take  to  or 
remain  in  the  Merchant  Service,  and  we  think  that  a 
keen  interest  taken  in  them  by  shipowners  would 
be  the  most  hopeful  means  of  ensuring  such  training 
as  would  be  practically  useful  and  also  of  ensuring 
the  employment  of  boys  on  leaving  the  training 
ship." 

What  then  are  the  direct  advantages  accruing  to 
those  boyfi  who  have  once  entered  our  Workhouses 
but  have  since  been  placed  on  training  ships  by 
various  Boards  of  Guardians  ? 

In  the  first  place,  captains  of  various  training  ships 
tell  me  varied  accounts  of  Poor  Law  boysf.  One  states 
that  thef  Union  children  form  a  distinct  class  from 
other  children  committed  to  their  care,  a  distinction 
that  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  heredity,  the 
peculiarity  of  which  is  that  the  children  are  inert, 
very  phlegmatic,  and  always  exhibit  a  desire  to  rely 
upon  some  one  for  assistance. 

Another,  that  he  prefers  Workhouse  boys,  as  they 
prove  the  best  class  ne  has  to  deal  with.  "  There  is 
not  one  really  bad  case  among  the  whole  number,"  he 
states.    "  They  are  bright,  willing,  intelligent,  and  well 
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mannered.  I  am  exceedingly  fond  of  my  Workhouse 
boys,  and  would  like  some  more  of  them." 

On  board  ship  each  boy  is  responsible  for  his  own 
personal  condition,  and  the  obtaining  of  his  share  of 
food  in  a  mess  of  sixteen  others  is  the  one  way  to 
arouse  him  to  a  sense  of  independence  and  self-reliance, 
the  one  way  for  him  to  lose  that  inertness  that  I  have 
just  referred  to. 

On  board  ship  the  nobility  of  a  boy's  character  has 
every  chance  of  being  brought  out  He  will  rapidly 
rise  to  the  occasion,  and  become  manly,  truthful,  and 
altogether  changed. 

Another  advantage,  and  one  that  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  particularly  strong  one,  is  that  he  is  removed 
entirely  away  from  the  locality  of  the  Union,  and 
especially  away  from  undesirable  relations,  who  have 
probably  been  entirely  the  cause  of  his  ever  being 
associated  with  the  Union  Workhouse. 

This  removal  entirely  eliminates  from  the  boy's 
mind  the  impression  that  would  grow  with  him  each 
year,  that  the  Workhouse  or  the  Homes  connected 
with  the  Workhouse  are  his  actual  home — his  home 
in  the  sense  of  a  place  always  ready  to  receive  him 
whenever  he  may  become  dissatisfied  with  his  lot,  out 
of  work,  or  the  thousand  and  one  troubles  that  fall 
upon  his  class. 

Then  I  think  the  fascination  of  life  on  a  training 
ship  is  one  that  must  appeal  to  a  vast  majority  of  boys. 
The  discipline,  if  not  too  harsh,  is  really  welcome  to 
most  of  them,  because  a  boy  is  happier  if  he  knows 
what  he  may  and  what  he  may  not  do,  and  the  sur- 
roundings, coupled  with  good  health,  appeal  to  his 
naturally  roving  nature. 

As  the  life  makes  a  boy  resourceful,  self-reliant, 
straightforward,  it  consequently  creates  a  desire  to  be 
out  in  the  world  working  for  himself,  and  the  training 
once  gained,  never  forsakes  him.  Ninety-five  per 
cent,  I  am  told,  from  one  ship,  where   I   have  made 
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inquiries,  go   to  sea,  and  the  failures  never  exceed 
5  per  cent. 

Many  of  the  boys  are  masters  and  officers  of  ships 
and  steamers,  and  the  result  of  the  Mercantile  Marine 
Commission  to  which  I  have  above  referred  to,  was  a 
recommendation  for  an  increase  of  training  ships,  on 
the  lines  I  have  spoken  about 

One  advantage  that  the  ''Indefatigable"  and  the 
"  Southampton  "  seem  to  have  over  one  or  two  of  the 
other  training  ships  to  my  mind,  is,  that  they  do  not 
receive  boys  who  have  been  convicted  before  a  magis- 
trate, so  that  we  know  that  the  boys  placed  there  wiD 
probably  not  associate  with  characters  already  shrouded 
with  the  atmosphere  of  the  police  court 

It  is  often  an  exceedingly  difficult  question  for 
Guardians  to  decide  to  what  trade  shall  they  apprentice 
the  boys  who  from  time  to  time  come  before  them. 

The  trades  in  this  locality  are  not  of  a  very  in- 
viting nature  where  a  boy  would  be  an  indoor  appren- 
tice, f./.,  living  with  his  master ;  and  the  Board  whom 
I  have  the  honour  to  serve  found  a  way  out  of  this 
difficulty  by  apprenticing  boys  to  better  trades,  and 
obtaining  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
to  the  payment  to  them  of  a  sum  of  4s.  or  5s.  a  week 
outdoor  relief,  and  arrangements  are  made  for  them 
to  reside  with  widows  themselves  in  receipt  of  relief. 
They  thus  become  outdoor  apprentices,  and  with  the 
help  of  outdoor  relief  and  the  wages  they  earn  are 
able  to  pay  for  their  board  and  lodging,  but  I  contend 
that  for  a  number  of  boys  the  training  ships  offer  a 
very  welcome  solution  to  the  apprenticeship  question. 

Since  writing  the  above  paragraph,  I  find  my  friend 
and  neighbour,  Mr  A.  E.  Booker,  of  Sheffield,  bears 
out  my  statement  in  the  paper  recently  submitted  to 
the  North  Midland  Poor  Law  Conference  at  Mansfield. 
Its  interest  warrants  a  verbatim  quotation.  Speaking 
of  the  children  in  the  Sheffield  Scattered  Homes,  he 
says :  '*  The  boys  are  of  course  apprenticed  as  far  as 
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practicable,  but  the  old  system  of  indoor  apprentice- 
ship appears  to  be  passing  away,  and  there  is  not  a 
little  difficulty  in  placing  out  the  boys  in  desirable 
situations.  Whether  the  same  difficulty  is  experienced 
in  other  Unions  I  do  not  know,  but  at  Sheffield  the 
openings  for  our  boys  are  not  always  of  the  best.  It 
may  perhaps  interest  some  here  to  know  that  such 
boys  as  are  bound  apprentice  bind  themselves  under 
an  ordinary  covenant  indenture,  the  Guardians  not 
being  made  parties  thereto.  This  principle  was  estab- 
lished many  years  ago  by  their  former  Clerk,  and  has 
the  manifest  advantage  that  the  indenture,  when  the 
apprentice  is  out  of  his  time,  may  be  produced  with- 
out the  humiliation  of  showing  that  he  was  a  Poor 
Law  boy." 

I  am  informed  that  the  Home  Office  is  not  favour- 
ably disposed  towards  training  ships,  that  is,  I  take 
it,  being  used  for  the  purpose  of  industrial  schools,  and 
is  not  likely  to  sanction  their  increase  further.  This 
was  pointed  out  to  me  rather  as  a  deterrent  to  the 
reading  of  this  paper;  but  even  though  the  Home 
Office  may  now  regard  with  disfavour  training  ships 
being  used  as  industrial  schools,  I  think  such  a  move 
would  rather  strengthen  the  brief  I  am  holding  for 
them  as  a  training  ground  for  Poor  Law  boys,  for  it 
would  dispense  in  certain  ships  with  boys  who  have 
already  started  on  the  downward  course,  and  would 
confine  them  to  boys  of  good  character. 

The  reasons  for  this  decision  can  be  found  in 
the  columns  of  the  Times  of  the  29th  September. 
They  amount  briefly  to  these.  It  is  stated  that  some 
of  the  training  ships  were  the  old  wooden  hulks  whose 
timber  now  has  given  way  to  natural  decay,  and  they 
have  consequently  become  less  habitable  and  are  in  a 
condition  the  reverse  of  sanitary,  the  timber  being 
impregnated  with  old  germs.  If  that  is  the  case  with 
certain  of  the  ships,  I  would  be  one  of  the  first  to 
recommend  their  destruction,  but  I  can  honestly  say 
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the  ships  I  am  acquainted  with  have  no  failing  in  this 
respect,  a  fact  to  which  the  health  of  the  boys  them- 
selves would  be  sufficient  testimony. 

Perhaps  the  question  of  the  cost  will  be  raised 
against  me,  in  answer  to  which  I  contend  that  a  sum 
of  ;^20  a  year  is  not  an  unreasonable  amount  compared 
with  the  good  that  may  or  rather  does  accrue. 

I  feel  convinced  that  I  am  speaking  to  ladies  and 
gentlemen  to-day  who  would  be  the  last  to  be  desirous 
of  saving  a  few  pounds  a  year  rather  than  establish 
the  character  of  many  who  perhaps  but  for  such 
training  might  be  a  burden  on  the  rates  for  a  great 
portion  of  their  lives. 

The  age  at  which  boys  are  accepted  on  these  ships 
is  the  most  impressionable  time  in  their  lives,  the 
period  in  a  good  many  cases  in  which  their  lives  are 
made  or  marred. 

Again,  besides  the  good  that  will  accrue  to  the 
individuals  themselves,  the  State  itself  is  benefited 
thereby.  Is  it  not  a  benefit  to  the  State  that  recruits 
are  found  for  the  Royal  Navy  and  the  Merchant 
Service.'^  —  recruits  who  have  from  time  to  time 
proved  themselves  worthy  to  rise  to  the  top  rank  of 
their  profession.  So  much  is  it  a  State  question  that 
the  Poor  Law  Unions  Association  thought  fit  to  con- 
sider the  advisability  of  recommending  that  payment 
made  by  Guardians  for  boys  sent  to  the  Navy,  whether 
Royal  or  Mercantile,  should  be  repaid  out  of  the  national 
funds,  as  the  training  of  such  boys  was  a  national  and 
not  a  local  benefit.  The  General  Purposes  Committee 
considered  the  suggestion,  but  were  unable  to  recom- 
mend it  for  adoption. 

May  I  say  that  it  seems  to  me  a  far  better  policy  to 
spend  public  money  in  this  way,  and  give  the  likely 
boys  who  find  their  way  into  the  Workhouse  a  chance 
of  swelling  the  ranks  of  the  Navy  and  the  Merchant 
Service,  than  expending  a  sum  perhaps  less  for  the 
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time  being  in  the  emigration  of  these  boys,  of  whom 
the  country  is  really  in  need. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  ask  your  kind  forgiveness  for 
the  many  weaknesses  of  this  paper,  for  which  I  can 
but  claim  the  very  limited  period  in  which  I  have  had 
to  prepare  it,  and  may  I  publicly  tender  my  sincere 
thanks  to  the  captains  and  secretaries  of  the  **  Inde- 
fatigable "  and  "  Southampton "  for  the  valuable  in- 
formation for  which  I  have  only  had  to  ask ;  and  finally, 
may  I  say  that  any  trouble  or  time  that  I  have  ex- 
pended on  the  paper  you  have  just  heard  will  be 
amply  repaid  if  I  can  think  that  it  nas  been  the  means 
of  altering  the  career  of  but  a  few  of  our  boys  from 
the  sordid  slum  to  a  life  on  the  ocean  wave  ? 
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Very  Rev.  Dean  Eyre  (Rotherham)  said  that  he  had  very  great 
pleasure  in  endorsing  everything  that  Mr  Smith  had  said  in  his 
excellent  paper.  It  advocated  a  policy  which  his  Board  had 
adopted  for  some  years,  and  had  never  regretted.  On  the  contrary, 
they  had  every  confidence  in  the  system ;  and  whenever  they  had 
suitable  boys  they  sent  them.  The  Board  sent  three  additional 
boys  last  year.  He  had  been  to  the  "  Indefatigable,"  accompanied 
by  other  Guardians,  and  was  exceedingly  pleased  with  everything 
he  saw  there.  Everything  that  he  saw  about  the  vessel  was  better 
than  he  had  expected  to  find  it.  No  doubt  the  training  on  the 
ship  was  splendid  for  the  particular  class  of  boys  sent  to  it,  and 
they  received  everything  that  was  necessary  to  qualify  them  for  the 
Royal  Navy  and  the  Mercantile  Marine.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  were 
struck  by  the  splendid  and  contented  appearance  of  the  boys,  and 
felt  that  it  was  a  good  thin^  for  the  boys  to  be  removed  from  un- 
wholesome influences  in  which  they  had  been  brought  up,  of  bad 
parents  and  companions,  and  put  under  the  beneficial  influences 
which  were  brought  to  bear  upon  them  in  such  ships.  (Hear, 
hear.)  There  was  discipline,  of  course,  but  it  must  be  a  very  kindly 
control,  and  the  captain  showed  him  and  other  Guardians  some 
very  gratifying  letters  which  had  been  received  from  old  pupils  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  which  were  not  only  excellent  in  composi- 
tion, but  breathed  a  spirit  of  affection  for  the  old  ship.  (Hear, 
hear.)  The  captain  told  the  Guardians  that  the  boys  often  re- 
visited the  ship  as  opportunity  offered.  He  had  great  pleasure  in 
endorsing  all  that  Mr  Smith  had  said.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  G.  Abbott  (Ecclesall  Bierlow)  said  that  he  was  very  glad  to 
hear  the  paper,  and  complimented  Mr  Smith  on  reading  it    One 

3A 
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of  the  best  features  in  the  matter  was  that  the  bojrs  who  were  sent 
to  the  ships  were  separated  from  their  old  and  generally  bad  stir> 
roundings  which  had  blighted  their  young  lives  and  shortened  the  lives 
of  their  parents.  If  the  State  could  gather  up  orphan  boys  and  send 
them  to  such  institutions,  it  would  be  better  for  the  future  welfare  of 
the  nation.  One  of  the  prolific  causes  of  the  helpless  loafing  which 
they  saw  in  the  big  centres  of  population  was  the  lack  of  definite 
training  of  the  young.  (Hear,  hear^  As  to  the  expense  surely  the 
State  should  not  find  an  outlay  of  j^^o  a  year  a  deterrent  to  sending 
boys  to  the  training  ship.  If  they  could  do  so  on  a  large  scale  there 
would  be,  doubtless,  a  great  decrease  in  able-bodied  pauperism  in 
years  to  come.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  was,  strictly  speaking,  a  lands- 
man, but  he  loved  the  sea  and  he  remembered  an  ^d  song,  *'  A  Ufe 
on  the  ocean  wave,  a  home  on  the  rolling  deep.**  (Cheers  and 
laughter.)  They  did  not  hear  such  songs  nowadays ;  he  wished  they 
did.     (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.) 

Mr  S.  J.  GowsR  (Hull)  said  that  he  knew  the  ^'Soathampton"  well, 
and  he  would  recommend  the  Guardians  not  to  send  boys  to  that  ship, 
for  the  feeling  in  Hull  was  that  the  boys  aboard  her  were  under  the 
stigma  of  convictions  or  otherwise  bad  boys.  They  did  not  want  to 
brand  their  respectable  Poor  Law  boys  in  that  way.  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  "  Southampton "  was  an  excellent  thing  in  its  way,  but  it  was 
tainted  with  that  suspicion.  He  also  objected  to  the  placing  of  Poor 
Law  boys  with  widows  in  receipt  of  out-relief.  They  did  not  want 
to  fall  into  the  prevalent  error  of  advertising  poor  relief  and  the 
Workhouse  too  much.  His  advice  was,  "Keep  the  bojrs  clear  of 
pauperising  influences  as  much  as  possible."    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  H.  Crank  (Rotherham)  said  that  the  last  speaker  had 
thrown  a  damper  on  the  proposal  in  the  paper.  He  (the  speaker) 
had  great  pleasure  in  recommending  the  Guardians  to  send  the  boys 
to  the  ship,  and  he  was  glad  to  hear  Mr  Smith  emphasise  the 
benefit  not  merely  to  the  boys  but  to  the  Unions  and  to  the  nation 
at  large.  A  few  months  ago  they  had,  in  his  Union,  one  of  the  boys 
back  on  a  holiday  from  the  ship,  and  every  one  was  delighted  widi 
the  improvement  which  was  manifest  in  the  boy  as  the  result  of  a 
comparatively  short  stay  on  the  ship.  The  boy  had  lost  his  diffident 
manner,  but  was  not  too  forward — in  fact,  he  was  all  that  could  be 
desh^ed.  (Hear,  hear.)  If  that  was  a  sample  of  the  results,  he  had 
every  confidence  in  recommending  that  boys  should  be  sent  to  the 
training  ships.     (Hear,  hear.) 

The  Lord  Mayor  said  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  Guardians 
should  be  very  careful  in  the  selection  of  the  ship  according  to  the 
previous  character  of  the  boys.  (Hear,  hear.)  This  Board  had  sent 
boys  to  the  "  Southampton  "  who  had  done  something  which  either 
had,  or  might  have,  brought  them  before  the  magistrates.  It  was  most 
desirable  that  boys  of  good  character  should  not  be  sent  to  ships 
where  there  was  any  stigma  likely  to  be  attadied  to  them.  (Hear, 
hear.) 
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Mr  J.  Pybus  (Hull)  said  that  he  was  sorry  to  have  to  differ  from  a 
colleague  as  to  the  "  Southampton."  In  a  recent  case  where  a  boy 
was  convicted  and  sent  to  the  ship  for  five  years,  he  was  back  again  in 
a  few  weeks  amongst  his  old  associates,  as  the  School  Board  had  no 
power  to  detain  lum.  As  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  older 
ships,  he  quite  agreed  that  they  might  not  always  be  satisfactory. 
The  authorities  on  the  ship  tried  to  do  their  utmost  to  put  the  boys 
on  the  high  road  to  success  in  life.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Dr  LiLLBV,  J.  P.  (Sculcoates)  said  that  he  had  very  great  pleasure 
in  thanking  Mr  Smith  for  his  paper.  Coming  from  Hull,  he  (the 
speaker)  saw  the  class  of  boys  that  went  to  the  *'  Southampton,"  and 
he  thought  they  were  mostly  children  who  had  been  on  the  verge  of 
criminality.  In  his  Union  they  looked  for  a  better  and  brighter 
future  for  the  children  than  any  on  the  training  ship,  as  they  appren- 
ticed them  to  trades,  and  they  had  no  diffitulty  in  getting  homes  for 
the  children,  never  thinking  of  allowing  them  to  live  with  the  recipients 
of  out-relief.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Nbwsholiib  (Sheffield)  said  he  thought  that  the  remarks  of  the 
first  speaker  from  Hull  had  been  very  quickly  contradicted.  He  had 
been  to  the  '*  Southampton,"  and  came  back  very  favourably  impressed 
with  it  They  knew  it  was  in  the  nature  of  a  reformatory  ship, 
but  that  did  not  matter.  He  desired  most  emphatically  to  endorse 
Mr  Smith  in  his  remarks  on  the  desirability  of  training  ships  for  Poor 
Law  boys.  (Hear,  hear.)  As  to  apprenticing  boys  to  ordinary  busi- 
nesses, the  Sheffield  Board  had  found  enormous  difficulty  in  getting  the 
boys  placed.  Some  of  the  boys  had  gone  to  the  collieries  and  done  very 
well,  but  it  was  not  every  boy  who  was  suitable  for  such  a  life.  (Hear, 
hear.)  He  thought  that  there  should  be  a  Home  for  the  boys,  and 
that  they  should  be  given  the  opportunity  of  learning  the  drapery, 
grocery,  baking,  and  other  trades.  He  knew  some  most  respectable 
widows  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief  who  might  be  thoroughly  trusted 
to  have  the  charge  of  boys  who  had  to  live  out  near  their  work. 
(Hear,  hear.)  He  had  great  pleasure  in  stating  that  he  appreciated 
Mr  Smith's  able  paper  very  highly  indeed.     (Hear,  hear.) 

The  Lady  Mayoress  of  York  and  the  Lady  Mayoress  of  Sheffield 
graced  the  platform  with  their  presence  during  the  Conference,  and 
the  former  lady  asked  whether  any  of  the  ships  were  specially  desig- 
nated for  the  reception  only  of  boys  who  had  an  indifferent  character, 
and  whether  there  was  any  of  the  ships  specially  reserved  for  Work- 
house boys  of  good  character.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  A.  £.  SiPLiNG  (Hull)  said  that  he  had  listened  very  carefully 
to  the  paper,  and  he  could  speak  feelingly  upon  the  subject,  for  he  had 
been  brought  up  in  a  Workhouse.*  He  was,  however,  strongly  opposed 
to  sending  the  boys  to  sea.    All  boys  were  not  fit  for  a  seafaring  life. 

*  The  speaker's  tone  and  appearance  were  sach  that  this  announcement  evoked 
hearty  lonnds  of  appkrase  as  a  testimony  to  the  aoundness  of  the  traming  thus 
obtainable."— Editor. 
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He  was  very  thankful  that  he  had  been  put  to  another  trade  instead 
of  being  sent  to  sea,  and  he  added,  "  If  I  had  been  sent  to  sea,  where 
should  I  have  been  at  the  present  time?"  (Laughter.)  He  was  in 
much  more  favourable  circumstances  than  he  would  ever  have  been 
had  he  been  sent  to  sea.  Many  of  the  Workhouse  boys  were  in  v&j 
good  positions  in  Hull,*  and  one  of  them  owned  a  row  of  houses. 
(Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.)  He  did  not  agree  with  placing  the  boys 
to  board  with  the  recipients  of  out-relief.  They  should  be  placed 
with  people  in  good  circumstances,  as  they  took  their  tone  from  those 
they  lived  with.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Alderman  Vernon  Wraggb  (York)  said  he  was  glad  that  the 
Lady  Mayoress  of  York  had  asked  the  question  she  had.  It  could 
be  answered ;  that  of  the  last  speaker  as  to  where  he  would  be  if  he 
had  been  sent  to  sea  could  not  (Laughter.)  Of  course  he  might  have 
been  one  of  the  heads  of  the  merchant  service.  (Hear,  hear.)  Mr 
Smith  did  not  mean  that  every  boy  should  be  sent  to  sea,  but  that 
there  were  many  boys  who  were  eminently  qualified  for  such  a 
life.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  nation  needed  sailors,  and  where  there  was 
a  love  of  the  sea  it  should  be  fostered  in  the  boys.  He  was  glad  to 
have  been  at  the  Conference,  and  he  hoped  that  the  Guardians  would 
bear  the  paper  in  mind  in  dealing  with  the  boys.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  James  Blossom  (Ecclesall  Bierlow)  said  that  he  rose  mainly 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  remark  about  boarding  out  apprentices 
with  widows  in  receipt  of  relief.  In  his  Union  the  Guardians  had 
had  considerable  difficulty  in  getting  suitable  trades  for  the  boys,  who 
were  not  all  suitable  for  the  collieries  and  the  iron-moulding.  One 
of  their  boys  took  the  first  prize  in  his  school,  and  they  got  him  a 
good  situation  in  the  city.  Some  of  the  widows  in  receipt  of  out- 
relief  were  very  respectable  women,  and  lived  in  good  houses  in 
respectable  districts,  and  why  should  not  boys  be  boarded  out  with 
them  ?  It  was  an  advantage  both  to  the  boys  and  to  the  widows. 
The  reports  of  the  progress  of  the  boys  on  the  "  Indefatigable  "  were 
most  encouraging.  He  believed  that  the  training  the  boys  received 
on  the  ships  and  the  separation  from  old  and  bad  influences  wrought 
wonderful  improvements  in  the  boys,  and  was  of  inestimable  benefit 
to  them.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  W.  K.  Canning  (Wakefield)  said  that  he  had  visited  the  boys 
aboard  the  ships  at  Hull  and  Liverpool,  and  had  been  well  satisfied 
with  the  progress  the  boys  were  evidently  making.  He  deprecated 
the  sending  of  boys  to  the  ships  simply  to  get  them  out  of  the  way, 
and  he  believed  that  there  was  less  of  that  kind  of  thing  since  the 
Scattered  Homes  system  had  been  in  vogue.  The  Scattered  Homes 
had  improved  the  character  of  the  children  more  than  anything  else  in 
the  last  eight  or  ten  years,  and  he  believed  that  a  general  adoption 
of  that  system  would  be  a  good  thing.     (Hear,  hear.) 

*  One  of  them  took  a  prominent  port  in  the  Northern  District  Confereooe  a 
few  years  ago.     (See  Report  i899-i9oa ) 
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Mr  F.  H.  Bentham  (Bradford)  said  that  he  had  listened  with  very 
much  pleasure  to  the  excellent  paper  read  by  Mr  Smith,  which  was, 
he  took  it,  not  so  much  to  advocate  an  indiscriminate  sending  of 
the  boys  to  sea,  as  to  draw  attention  to  the  ships  as  one  of  the 
avenues  by  which  the  boys  might  develop  into  useful  citizens. 
The  paper  would  do  good  by  counteracting  the  tendency  to  become 
stereotyped  in  their  methods  of  dealing  with  the  boys  and  forgetting 
other  systems.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  a  good  thing  to  have  various 
systems  put  before  them  from  time  to  time.  It  was  the  duty  of 
the  Guardians  to  decide  what  occupation  the  children  should  be 
sent  to.  They  had  had  in  his  own  Union  Homes  boys  who  ought 
not  to  have  been  in  them,  because  they  contaminated  the  character 
of  others,  and  yet  perhaps  the  objectionable  ones  had  not  com- 
mitted any  offence.  Such  boys  were  thoroughly  suitable  for  the 
"Southampton."  There  were  many  boys  who  had  not  been 
brought  before  the  magistrates,  but  had  done  worse  than  some  of 
those  who  had  got  into  the  meshes  of  the  law.  (Hear,  hear.)  One 
of  their  boys  lately  broke  into  a  church  and  stole  some  sweets, 
the  remains  of  a  bazaar.  (Laughter.)  That  boy  was  not  convicted, 
but  he  was  refused  admission  to  a  training  ship  as  being  likely  to 
damage  the  morals  of  the  other  boys.  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.) 
Boys  who  were  not  suitable  should  not  be  trained  in  the  Working 
Boys'  Homes,  as  they  exercised  a  disastrous  effect  on  the  success  of 
such  institutions.  The  Guardians  should  discriminate  as  to  which 
was  the  most  suitable  method  of  disposing  of  each  boy  according  to 
his  individual  qualities.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  F.  W.  Mbe  (Hunslet)  said  it  was  important  that  the  boys 
should  be  consulted  as  to  what  they  wished  to  do.  In  his  own  Union 
the  boys  were  brought  before  the  Committee  and  questioned  on  the 
point,  and  not  one  of  them  had  expressed  a  wish  to  go  to  sea.  The 
Board  put  the  boys  to  engineering  and  other  trades,  but  they  were 
not  apprenticed,  as  the  large  engineering  works  would  not  take 
apprentices  nowadays.  The  Working  Boys'  Homes  had  been  found 
most  beneficial,  and  the  Local  Government  Board  allowed  the  Guar- 
dians to  subscribe  towards  the  Homes.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  Homes 
were  managed  by  a  small  Committee,  mostly  ladies,  and  some  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Guardians,  and  the  Homes  were  visited  every  week  by 
the  Committee.  Some  of  the  boys  were  seventeen  or  eighteen  years 
of  age,  and  practically  self-supporting.  The  system  of  the  Working 
Boys'  Homes  would,  however,  not  do  for  boys  who  had  undesirable 
relatives.  They  had  placed  such  boys  out  at  a  distance  from  the 
Union.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  thanked  Mr  Smith  for  his  admirable 
address.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  C.  W.  HoBSOM  (Beverley)  said  that  he  had  listened  with  con- 
siderable interest  to  the  paper.  One  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  the 
training  ships  was  the  discipline  which  pervaded  the  whole  life  of  the 
ships.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  a  pity  that  they  could  not  have  similar 
disciplinary  training  on  land.    The  ships  were  also  very  economical 
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to  keep  np  as  compared  with  buildings.  He  would  like  to  see  such 
institutions  as  he  had  indicated  provided  by  combination  among  the 
various  large  centres,  and  the  boys  properly  trained  in  trades  which 
they  could  follow  in  after-life    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  J.  W.  TiLLOTSON  (Halifax)  said  that  they  knew  the  boys  were 
all  right  on  the  ships,  llie  question  was.  What  was  their  after-life? 
A  naval  surgeon  of  great  experience  on  the  previous  evening  told 
him  that  morally  and  physically  the  boys  from  the  training  ships  were 
among  the  best  in  the  service.  (Hear,  hear.)  No  one  system  was 
suitable  for  all  boys.  The  old  training  ships  were  not  always  in  good 
sanitary  condition,  and  pressure  should  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
authorities  to  provide  something  better.  (Hear,  hear.)  Surely  the 
old  ironclads  could  be  more  profitably  disposed  of  by  conversion 
into  training  ships  than  by  being  sent  abroad  to  be  broken  up,  and 
sinking  the  "  Victory  "  on  the  way.     (Cheers  and  laughter.) 

Mr  Smith  replying,  ejcpressed  his  thanks  for  the  appreciation  of 
his  paper,  and  said  that  his  paper  was  simply  intended  to  suggest  to 
the  Guardians  the  desirability  of  sending  more  boys  to  the  training 
ships.  He  regretted  that  he  could  not  take  the  responsibility  of 
answering  the  question  put  by  the  Lady  Mayoress  of  York  without 
reference  to  returns  which  he  had  not  with  him  at  that  meeting. 
With  regard  to  the  remarks  as  to  the  desirability  of  training  institu- 
tions on  land,  he  believed  that  the  Home  Office  was  likely  to  provide 
something  of  the  kind  at  an  early  date.  With  respect  to  the  boarding 
out  of  apprentices  with  widows  who  were  in  receipt  of  out-rdief,  the 
boys  also  were  technically  in  receipt  of  relief,  but  neither  they  nor 
any  one  else  need  know  that  they  were  not  ordinary  lodgers^  as  they 
did  not  have  to  go  to  the  pay-stations  for  their  money.  (Hear,  hear.) 
He  hoped  that  his  paper  would  induce  some  Boards  of  Guardians 
who  had  not  yet  sent  boys  to  the  training  ships  to  give  the  S]fstem  a 
trial.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Place  of  Meeting  next  Year. 

As  to  the  next  year's  Conference,  the  Conference  unanimously 
accepted  the  invitation  offered  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Huddersfield 
Board  of  Guardians  to  meet  in  Huddersfield  next  year ;  the  date 
of  the  meeting  and  other  details  were  left  to  the  Committee  to  arrange. 

The  Executive  Committee. 

Mr  J.  £.  Hblmsley  proposed  the  re-election  of  the  Committee, 
with  the  addition  of  the  Chairman  and  Clerk  of  the  Ecclesall  Bierlow 
Board.     This  was  carried. 

The  Hon.  Secreiary. 

Mr  F.  H.  Bentham  (Bradford)  proposed  the  re-election  of  Mr  J. 
E.  Helmsley  as  Hon.  Sec 

Mr  J,  W.  Hodgson  (Halifax)  seconded  the  motion,  remaricing  that 
Mr  Helmsley  was  an  ideal  Secretary,  and  it  was  carried  unanimously. 
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Mr  £.  A.  RiGBY  (Huddersfield)  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr  Helmsley. 

Mr  J.  W.  Hodgson  (Halifax)  seconded  the  proposition,  saying  Mr 
Hehnsley  was  worthy  of  all  the  praise  they  could  give  him.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr  Helmslev  expressed  his  thanks  to  the  meeting. 

The  Central  Committee. 

The  representatives  on  the  Central  Committee  of  Poor  Law 
Conferences  were  re-elected,  viz. : — Mr  F.  H.  Bentham  (Bradford), 
Dr  Lilley,  J.P.  (Sculcoates),  and  Mr  A.  W.  Willey  (Leeds). 

The  proceedings  were  then  adjourned  for  lunch. 

The  Conference  was  resumed  at  three  o'clock. 

The  Rev.  T.  T.  Broad  (Sheffield  Union)  then  read  the  following 
paper:— 

THE  ELBERFELD  SYSTEM  OF  POOR 
RELIEF. 

By  Rev.  T.  T.  BROAD, 

TWr  Lmw  Gumrdwn^  Shiffiild  Umiotu 


Three  great  principles  underlie  and  constitute  the 
Elberfeld  System  of  Poor  Relief — (i)  The  duty  of 
every  citizen  who  has  the  right  of  voting  to  share  in 
the  administration  of  relief  to  the  poor.  (2)  The  limited 
number  of  poor  families,  usually  about  two  or  three, 
allotted  to  each  citizen  fulfilling  this  duty  enables  him 
to  give  thorough  and  sympathetic  attention  to  them. 
(3)  That  these  citizens  meet  fortnightly  in  each  district 
to  confer  together  and  to  determine  the  amount  and 
kind  of  relie!  to  be  given. 

Now  this  famous  Elberfeld  System  is  not  altogether 
a  new  one.  It  is  in  many  respects  on  the  lines  of  that 
adopted  in  Hamburg  in  the  year  1 788,  and  it  is  worth 
noting  that  Dr  Chalmers  brought  into  operation  in 
Glasgow  about  eighty  years  ago  a  voluntary  scheme 
containing  much  that  is  identical  with  it. 

There  has  been  a  natural  line  of  development  in 
Germany  to  the  present  wise,  humane,  and  eminently 
successful  system  which  takes  its  name  from  the  town 
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of  Elberfeld.  The  tracing  of  this  historical  process  of 
evolution  may  be  of  interest  as  well  as  illuminating  in 
understanding  its  essential  principles. 

Before  the  town  arranged  to  make  the  administra- 
tion of  poor  relief  a  civic  duty,  the  caring  for  the  poor 
rested  mainly  upon  the  churches.  Private  charity  was 
bestowed  without  system  and  organisation.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  street  begging  became  an  increasing 
nuisance.  Then  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  an  organisation  was  formed  consisting  of  six 
citizens  who  were  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
looking  after  the  poor.  It  was  their  duty  to  investigate 
and  relieve,  and  also  to  raise  the  necessary  funds  by 
voluntary  subscriptions.  It  was  soon  found  necessary 
to  increase  the  number  of  administrators  to  twelve. 
Later  on  these  found  the  work  too  exacting  and  onerous, 
and  thirty-two  more  were  called  in  to  assist.  The  town 
was  divided  into  eight  districts,  and  each  district  into 
four  sections.  Each  district  had  an  overseer  chosen 
from  the  administrative  body,  and  each  section  one  of 
the  thirty-two  assisting  citizens.  This  was  an  impor- 
tant step  which  has  had  far-reaching  results,  for  here 
was  taken  the  first  step  in  Elberfeld  of  that  system 
which  should  have  such  remarkable  developments.  It 
is  true  that  the  scheme  was  not  faultless  and  adequate. 
It  is  true  that  the  number  of  assisting  citizens  was  in- 
sufficient, and  the  twelve  poor  families  in  the  care  of 
each  were  too  many  to  be  looked  after  efficiently.  But 
a  step  in  the  right  direction  had  been  taken,  and  as  the 
experiment  went  forward  alterations  could  be  made  to 
suit  the  circumstances  and  the  need.  The  Sheffield 
Board  of  Guardians  in  their  humane  and  progressive 
policy  of  providing  for  the  pauper  children  in  Scattered 
Homes  have  proved  that,  in  order  to  secure  better 
possible  results  and  greater  efficiency,  it  is  imperative 
to  decrease  the  number  of  children  in  each  Home,  so  in 
Elberfeld  it  became  manifest  that  the  duties  of  the 
appointed  citizens  were  beyond  what  could  reasonably 
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be  expected  of  them  to  fulfil.  In  1841  came  another 
step  forward.  Outdoor  and  indoor  relief  were  separated 
and  placed  under  two  distinct  bodies.  In  the  outdoor 
section  the  number  of  visitors  was  increased  to  sixty- 
two,  and  their  duties  were  confined  mainly  to  obtaining 
information  and  the  passing  on  of  relief  granted  by  the 
responsible  Committee.  Formerly  the  funds  were 
raised  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  whilst  any  deficit 
might  be  met  by  a  grant  from  the  public  purse,  but  in 
1843  ^he  Town  Council  resolved  that  the  cost  of  poor 
relief  should  be  borne  by  the  rates. 

But  in  a  few  years  it  became  apparent  that  even 
these  new  arrangements  were  inadequate  to  efficiently 
deal  with  the  great  problem.  Poverty  increased  both 
in  number  and  intensity.  Begging  increased,  and  be- 
came a  difficulty  which  all  measures  adopted  seemed 
unable  to  check  or  diminish.  Then  came  a  succession 
of  bad  seasons,  failure  of  crops,  rise  in  food  prices,  de- 
pression in  trade,  and  consequent  want  of  work,  and 
finally,  cholera  with  its  sweeping  devastation.  All 
pleasure  in  continuing  the  work  of  poor  relief  was  lost 
in  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  amount  of  work  it 
entailed.  Most  of  the  citizens  chosen  were  unable  to 
fulfil  the  duties,  and  others  could  not  be  got  to  under- 
take the  work.  Then  followed  the  proposal  to  hand 
the  relieving  of  the  poor  back  to  the  churches  on  the 
plea  that  the  poor  rate  ''had  killed  the  benevolent 
sense  of  the  giver  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  grateful 
feeling  and  self-respect  of  the  receiver  on  the  other." 
But,  fortunately,  this  attempted  return  to  the  old  and 
unsatisfactory  conditions  was  found  to  be  impossible. 
At  this  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  poor  relief  adminis- 
tration in  Elberfeld  there  came  forward  a  man  with 
new  proposals  acting  on  a  fresh  inspiration.  Daniel 
Von  der  Heydt,  one  of  the  prominent  citizens  and  a 
member  of  the  Town  Council,  gave  deep  thought  and 
consideration  to  the  tremendous  problem.  Then,  as 
sometimes  happens,  a  small  thing  seemed  to  give  the 
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impulse  in  the  right  direction.  Reading  the  Bible  one 
day  in  the  book  of  Exodus  his  attention  was  riveted  by 
this  verse.  It  was  Jethro  s  counsel  to  Moses :  "  Thou 
shalt  provide  out  of  all  the  people  able  men,  such  as 
fear  God,  men  of  truth,  hating  unjust  gain  ;  and  place 
such  over  them,  to  be  rulers  of  thousands,  rulers  of 
hundreds,  rulers  of  fifties,  and  rulers  of  tens."  The 
hour  in  which  Von  der  Heydt  read  these  words  was 
the  birth-hour  of  the  Elberfeld  System  in  its  more  per- 
fected form.  For  this  is  the  working  principle  of  the 
system — rulers  of  thousands,  of  hundreds,  of  tens,  and 
out  of  all  the  people. 

But  not  rulers  in  the  sense  of  mastering  or  patron- 
ising, but  in  the  sense  that  to  rule  is  to  serve,  and  that 
when  the  town  has  need  every  fairly  well-to-do  citizen 
must  respond  to  the  call  of  duty  and  take  his  share  of 
the  labour  and  responsibility  of  caring  for  the  poor, 
and  helping  them  to  tide  over  the  period  of  need  or 
distress.  And  so  the  essential  principle  in  the  Elber- 
feld System  is  the  enlisting  ofa  large  number  of  unpaid 
citizens  whose  duty  it  is  to  investigate  the  circumstances 
of  the  applicants  for  relief,  and  to  help  them  not  only 
with  money  supplied  out  of  public  funds,  but  with 
friendly  counsel  and  sympathy.  The  fact  was  recog- 
nised that  something  more  was  needed  than  mere 
goodwill  and  kindly  feeling  in  order  to  deal  success- 
fully with  a  social  question  on  the  right  solution  of 
which  depended  in  no  small  degree  the  moral  well- 
being  of  the  whole  wage-earning  class,  and  during  the 
whole  period  in  which  the  system  has  been  in  operation 
the  authorities  at  Elberfeld  have  sought  to  improve 
their  organisation  and  to  make  it  as  perfect  as  possible. 

The  compulsory  Poor  Law  service  which  the 
Prussian  law  enacts  for  all  citizens  necessarily  assisted 
largely  in  making  it  possible  to  introduce  the  system 
easily,  and  to  continue  its  operations  with  every 
prospect  of  efficiency  and  success.  The  Prussian  law 
that  relates  to  this  reads  as  follows : — 
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"Every  inhabitant  who  has  a  right  to  vote  in 
municipal  affairs  is  bound  to  undertake  an  unpaid 
office  in  the  Poor  Law  administration  of  the  munici- 
pality, and  to  fulfil  its  duties  for  three  years,  or  for  such 
longer  period  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  constitu- 
tional law  of  the  municipality. 

"From  this  duty  exemption  can  only  be  claimed  on 
the  following  grounds — (i)  Permanent  illness;  (2) 
business  which  causes  frequent  or  long  continued 
absence ;  (3)  age,  sixty  years  or  over ;  (4)  another 
public  office  ;  (5)  any  legal  or  valid  excuses  which  may 
be  allowed  by  the  Town  Council." 

There  are  severe  penalties  attached  to  refusal  to 
comply  with  this  law. 

"Whoso  without  legal  grounds  refuses  to  accept 
or  to  resume  an  unpaid  office  in  the  Poor  Law  adminis- 
tration of  the  municipality,  or  withdraws  from  such 
office,  is  liable  to  the  loss  of  his  rights  to  vote  for  from 
three  to  six  years,  and  is  declared  unfit  to  undertake  an 
unpaid  office,  and  can  be  compelled  to  pay  from  one- 
eighth  to  a  quarter  more  towards  the  direct  taxation  of 
the  municipality." 

It  speaks  highly  for  the  citizens  of  Elberfeld  that 
the  occasion  has  not  arisen  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
laws,  and  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  in  a 
town  containing  about  1 50,000  inhabitants  there  are  500 
unpaid  citizens,  busy  men  most  of  them,  who  are  en- 
gaged in  this  duty,  and  who  feel  a  praiseworthy  pride 
in  doing  it  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 

The  Organisation  of  the  Elberfeld  System. 

The  duty  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  law 
relating  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  rests  with  the  Town 
Council,  and  this  body  appoints  nine  men  to  form  what 
is  called  the  Town  Poor  Administration.  This  Com- 
mittee, which  I  shall  refer  to  as  the  "  Board,"  consists 
of  four  town  councillors,  four  citizens,  and  the  Chairman. 
The  Chairman  is  the  Mayor,  or  his  substitute  chosen 
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by  the  Council  with  his  consent  The  Chairman  holds 
office  for  six  years,  and  is  eligible  for  re-election.  Of 
the  other  members,  one  councillor  and  one  citizen 
retire  annually,  and  every  third  year  two  councillors 
and  two  citizens  retire.  Retiring  members  may  be  re- 
appointed. 

The  office  of  Chairman  is  one  of  great  importance 
in  the  working  of  the  system.  He  is  the  permanent 
head  of  the  organisation,  the  link  between  the  central 
town  authority  and  the  other  Committees  appointed  to 
superintend  the  hospitals  and  other  establishments  for 
the  relief  of  the  indoor  poor.  He  is  the  principal 
guarantee  for  uniformity  of  relief,  and  for  the  proper 
guidance  and  direction  of  the  large  staff  of  workers. 
The  mechanical  working  of  the  Elberfeld  System  is 
said  to  be  extraordinarily  perfect 

The  Poor  Law  offices  are  in  the  municipal  buildings. 
All  paid  officers  are  appointed  by  the  Town  Council, 
and  there  are  allotted  to  the  Board  the  services  of  four 
paid  officials,  one  of  whom  is  the  Secretary  and  the 
others  clerks.  Every  fortnight  the  Board  meets,  and 
oftener  if  the  Chairman  deems  it  necessary.  The 
special  duties  which  devolve  upon  the  Board  are — (i) 
To  inquire  into  the  position  of  the  poor,  and  to  ascer- 
tain the  cause  of  their  pauperism,  to  take  steps  to 
avoid  such  pauperism  by  serviceable  arrangements,  or 
to  bring  such  matters  to  the  notice  of  the  Town 
Council ;  (2)  to  prepare  and  present  to  the  Town 
Council  the  annual  budget  for  the  whole  of  the  Poor 
Law  Department ;  (3)  to  see  that  the  money  granted 
for  poor  relief  is  properly  spent,  and  that  any  resolu- 
tions of  the  Council  relating  to  this  department  are 
carried  out;  (4)  to  examine  the  annual  statement  of 
accounts,  receipts,  and  payments;  (5)  to  prepare  the 
annual  report  at  the  close  of  each  year. 

For  the  administration  of  out-relief  the  town  is 
divided  into  thirty-six  districts,  and  each  district  into 
fourteen  wards.     Each  ward  is  under  the  charge  of  a 
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citizen  whom  I  shall  call  the  helper.  Each  district  is 
presided  over  by  one  whom  I  shall  call  the  overseer. 
Both  the  helper  and  the  overseer  are  nominated  by 
the  Board  and  confirmed  in  their  office  by  the  Town 
Council.  All  these  offices  are  honorary  and  unpaid, 
but  a  refusal  entails  penalties.  The  appointments  are 
for  a  term  of  three  years. 

An  attempt  is  made  to  choose  those  citizens  for  the 
various  offices  on  the  basis  of  their  special  qualifica- 
tions for  the  laborious  tasks  that  will  devolve  upon 
them  in  their  several  spheres.  For  instance,  the 
Board  consists  of  the  best  business  men  in  the  town, 
men  who  are  eminently  qualified  for  such  responsibility, 
and  who,  with  a  good  knowledge  of  the  Poor  Law,  are 
also  likely  to  possess  a  deep  interest  in  the  well-being 
of  the  town.  Then  as  the  whole  organisation  rests  on 
the  helpers  and  overseers,  the  Board  have  the  strongest 
reasons  for  finding  out  and  nominating  the  most  suit- 
able men.  Fitness  for  the  performance  of  the  duties 
wisely  and  sympathetically  is  the  sole  consideration  in 
making  the  selection,  but  the  clergy  are  excused  from 
sharing  in  the  administration  on  the  ground  that  they 
have,  through  their  churches,  their  own  sphere  for 
helping  the  poor.  The  only  trades  which  are  excluded 
on  principle  are  publicans,  bakers,  butchers,  and 
grocers,  because  these,  having  their  own  dealings  with 
the  poor,  might  be  supposed  to  play  into  their  hands. 
The  members  of  the  Board,  the  overseers,  and  the 
helpers  are  formally  received  into  their  office  by  the 
Chairman  with  a  shake  of  the  hand,  and  a  declaration 
that  they  solemnly  promise  to  perform  the  duties  of 
their  office  truly  and  conscientiously,  and  to  observe 
with  fidelity  the  provisions  of  the  orders  and  instruc- 
tions for  the  relief  of  those  committed  to  their  care. 
A  citizen  is  bound  to  serve  for  three  years,  if  needed  ; 
but  many  of  them  become  so  fond  of  the  work  that 
they  continue  to  serve  the  community  out  of  free-will 
and  love*     And  the  services  of  such  are  remembered 
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at  Elberfeld,  and  acknowledged  by  a  grateful  com- 
munity. They  have  a  roll  of  honour  on  which  are 
inscribed  the  names  of  those  who  have  given  twenty- 
five  years  in  the  poor  administration.  That  roll  of 
honour  contains  the  names  of  about  one  hundred 
citizens*  and  it  is  hung  up  in  the  Town  Hall. 

The  Working  of  the  Elberfeld  System. 

I  pass  now  from  the  constitution  and  organisation 
of  the  Elberfeld  System  to  consider  the  system  in 
operation.  Let  us  take  first  the  work  of  the  helper. 
The  section  of  one  of  the  thirty-six  districts  into  which 
the  town  is  divided  and  which  is  allotted  to  the  helper 
is  called  his  ward.  It  is  a  small  district  close  to  where 
he  lives,  in  some  cases  his  poor  people  being  found  in 
the  same  house  or  in  the  same  part  of  the  street 
Every  application  for  relief  must  be  made  to  the  helper 
of  the  ward  in  which  the  applicant  resides,  and  he 
must  apply  at  his  house,  or,  if  ill,  he  may  send  some 
one  instead.  But  there  is  no  giving  of  notes  of  recom- 
mendation, and  no  looking  out  for  distress.  The 
helper  may  refuse  to  receive  unreasonable  applications, 
but  must  report  these  cases  to  the  next  meeting  of  the 
District  Committee.  As  soon  as  possible  after  the 
application  it  is  the  duty  of  the  helper  to  visit  the 
applicant  s  house  in  order  to  make  a  personal  inquiry 
into  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Directly  the 
application  has  been  made  the  helper  fills  up  a  slip 
which  the  applicant  takes  to  the  Town  Hall,  to  the 
offices  of  the  permanent  staff.  There  a  full  and  com- 
plete report  is  written  down  of  the  case.  This  report 
contains  a  list  of  relatives,  if  any,  who  are  liable  to 
maintain  the  applicant,  and  the  place  of  settlement,  and 
also  the  dates  when  applicant  s  children  were  bom,  if 
any.  Applicant  is  at  once  sent  back  to  the  helper  with 
the  slip  endorsed.  The  helper  then  proceeds  to  make 
out  his  own  report.  The  rule  relating  to  this  says : 
**  The  helper  must  then  at  once,  through  a  careful  and 
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personal  examination,  make  himself  acquainted  with 
the  condition  of  the  applicant.  Should  he  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  case  is  one  for  poor  relief,  and  should 
he  find  further  that  the  case  is  so  urgent  that  assistance 
IS  needed  at  once,  he  is  permitted  to  relieve  of  his 
own  accord.  Such  assistance,  however,  should  only 
be  granted  in  exceptional  cases,  and  in  very  small 
amounts.  In  all  other  cases  the  helper  must  bring 
before  the  District  Committee  all  applications  for  relief^ 
and  make  his  suggestions.  The  same  rule  applies  also 
to  cases  where  urgent  and  provisional  relief  has  been 
granted,  the  Committee  deciding  if  further  relief  should 
be  given." 

All  District  Committees  meet  once  a  fortnight 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  overseer  for  that  district. 
The  quorum  is  eight,  and  considering  that  there  are 
only  twelve  to  fourteen  qualified  to  attend,  it  indicates 
a  fairly  regular  attendance.  The  Chairman  has  a  vote 
and  a  casting  vote,  and  may,  if  he  pleases,  protest 
against  any  decision  of  the  meeting,  and  refer  it  to  the 
Board  for  their  consideration.  A  very  important 
principle  is  that  no  relief  is  given  for  more  than  four- 
teen days.  All  the  District  Committees  meeton  the  same 
day,  and  the  following  morning  the  minute  books  are  col- 
lected and  brought  to  the  central  office  at  the  Town  Hall. 

There  every  case  in  which  relief  has  been  given  is 
carefully  examined  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Board. 
The  labour  of  this  revision  is  heavy,  but  it  is  necessary 
in  order  to  ensure  uniformity  of  administration.  Sub- 
ject to  these  checks  each  district  is  left  quite  free. 

The  meeting  of  the  Board  takes  place  once  a 
fortnight.  Besides  its  members  all  the  overseers  are 
invited  to  attend,  as  well  as  all  the  helpers  of  one  or 
two  districts  when  the  work  of  the  latter  comes  under 
revision.  In  this  way  once  a  year  the  helpers  in  each 
district  appear  at  the  central  office  to  confer  with  the 
Board.  "As  far  as  possible  everything  is  managed 
by  personal  intercourse,  and  without  that   perpetual 
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letter  writing  which  is  the  curse  of  all  administration 
which  has  to  control  a  mass  of  detail." 

The  number  of  cases  under  the  charge  of  each 
helper  was  fixed  at  four,  but  more  recent  arrangement 
has  reduced  this  in  practice  to  two.  One  Chairman  of 
the  Board  said  :  **  The  success  of  our  system  is  due  to 
the  observance  of  two  cardinal  points — (i)  The  sub- 
division of  labour.  No  helper  to  have  more  than  two 
cases  under  his  charge.  (2)  Short  orders.  Orders 
for  relief  are  only  given  for  fourteen  days,  that  is,  from 
meeting  to  meeting." 

Every  helper  besides  visiting  each  case  once  a 
fortnight  has  a  fixed  hour  two  or  three  days  a  week 
(some  business  men  fix  the  time  from  seven  to  eight  in 
the  morning)  to  attend  to  any  one  coming  to  him  in 
distress — ^just  like  a  doctor  "at  home"  for  patients. 
Those  seeking  relief  know  where  to  go  to  claim  help, 
either  for  themselves  or  a  neighbour,  and  they  also 
know  that  the  helper  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his 
ward  and  will  inquire  impartially  into  each  claim  for 
help.  There  are  strict  rules  with  respect  to  the  giving 
of  relief.  Whilst  the  town  sees  that  no  person  shall 
starve  or  perish  with  cold,  so  they  have  set  themselves 
to  find  out  what  a  man,  woman,  and  child  require  to 
keep  them  in  absolute  necessities;  and  this  is  what  they 
have  arrived  at  as  a  minimum  for  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter : — 

Per  Week. 

A  man*              -            -            -  -30 

His  wife,  living  with 'him            -  -         2     6 
A  child  of  fourteen  or  over  (wage-earning)     3     o 

Under  fourteen,  not  wage-earning  -         23 

A  child,  aged  ten  to  fourteen     -  -20 

A  child,  aged  five  to  ten             -  -17 

A  child,  one  to  five        -            -  -14 

A  baby  in  arms               -             -  -10 

*  Taken   from    Miss    Sutter's    admirable    book,   "  Cities   and 
Citizens." 
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In  all  for  a  family,  if  consisting  of  the  above  eight 
members,  i6s.  8d.  per  week,  or  a  corresponding  sum 
according  to  numbers  and  ages ;  while  3s.  6d.  is  the 
allowance  for  any  single  adult 

Now  r6s.  8d.  per  week  for  a  family  of  eight,  as  just 
stated,  IS  not  wealth,  but  it  is  sufficient  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  authorities  of  what  they  must  have  in  of der 
to  get  along ;  if  they  have  less,  it  is  made  up  to  them. 
If,  for  example,  such  a  family's  united  earnings  amount 
to  I  OS.  in  any  given  week,  6s.  8d.  is  granted  in  cash  or 
kind  for  that  week,  and  after  due  investigation.  For 
it  is  not  simply  a  giving  ;  everything  is  most  diligently 
inquired  into.  The  helper  knows  the  history  of  the 
family.  He  knows  the  wage-earning  capacity  of  each 
person  ;  he  knows  what  they  have  earned  and  why  that 
nas  now  stopped.  He  finds  out  the  character  of  the 
applicants — whether  they  are  sober  and  industrious 
people,  whether  they  have  good  health ,  or  not.  Furt 
ther,  the  assistance  rendered  is  not  confined  to  mere 
financial  help,  but  every  eifort  is  made  to  try  and  find 
them  work,  and  to  encourage  them  to  seek  work  them- 
selves. 

In  Elberfeld  relief  is  given  long  before  we  should 
grant  assistance  to  any  applicant.  The  English  law 
says  the  applicant  must  be  destitute  before  relief  can 
be  granted,  but  the  Elberfeld  System  is  also  a  pi*even- 
tive  system  which  has  been  amply  described  as  a 
system  of  bridges  ever  seeking  to  lead  back  th6 
struggling  to  become  their  own  helpers.  It  is  just 
this  assisting  in  time  which  marks  the  great  moral 
results.  It  is  laid  down  in  the  official  orders  that  the 
Board  shall  investigate  the  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes  of  the  community,  and  the  sources  of  their 
poverty,  and  to  take  such  measures  as  may  he 
expedient  not  only  for  relieving  but  for  preventing  it 

The  one  great  point  of  the  Elberfeld  System  is  to 
keep  the  poor  from  becoming  de^itute.  It  is  a  pre- 
ventive system,  and  how  much  easier  and  better  at 
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all  times  is  prevention  than  cure!  And  not  only 
easier,  how  much  more  effective,  moral,  charitable,  and 
wise.  In  the  daily  press  some  time  ago,  one  of  our 
English  coroners,  standing  by  the  corpse  of  a  mother 
and  her  new-bom  babe,  the  jury  having  just  passed  the 
verdict  of  "  Starved,"  said :  "In  Engknd  a  man  must 
have  fallen  into  the  gutter  before  we  can  pick  him  up ; 
in  Germany  they  try  to  keep  him  out  of  the  gutter. 
It  is  a  question  whether  this  is  not  the  more  saving 
way — at  any  rate,  it  is  the  more  humane."  But  there 
is  no  question  about  it,  as  I  hope  to  show  presently 
when  we  come  to  consider  the  cost  of  the  Elberfeld 
System.  They  are  saving  in  money  each  year,  besides 
saving  life  from  starvation  and  despair. 

The  weekly  allowance  in  Elberfeld  is  not  always 
paid  in  cash.  Tickets  are  given  for  the  several  soup- 
kitchens,  especially  where  mere  are  young  children,  to 
make  sure  that  they  are  fed.  Clothes  are  g^ven,  coals 
are  given,  arrears  of  rent  are  seen  to,  and  the  people 
judiciously  assisted  to  meet  them.  A  basin  of  eood 
nourishing  soup  is  charged  about  three-farthings,  whilst 
coals  are  supplied  according  to  need,  and  not  charged 
against  the  weekly  allowance.  They  have  a  special 
fund  for  this  coal  supply,  provided  for  in  part  by  the 
donations  of  the  wealthy,  who  prefer  making  the  Board 
and  the  helpers  their  almoners  to  doing  chsince  charity 
on  their  own  account  The  poor  folk  are  not  left  in 
fireless  rooms.  When  there  is  a  hard  frost  a  person 
receiving  relief  may  get  as  much  as  2  cwt.  of  coal  per 
week  for  several  weeks  running ;  but  when  milder 
weather  returns  the  quantity  is  reduced.  But  it  should 
be  stated  here  that  all  money  given  by  way  of  charity 
to  an  applicant  for  relief  must  be  taken  into  account  in 
fixing  tne  amount  of  the  relief  to  be  granted,  and  no 
distinction  is  to  be  made  between  charitable  gifts  and 
any  other  source  of  income. 

Now  let  me  turn  your  attention  to  the  work  that  is 
done  at  the  central  office.     I  stated  just  now  that  each 
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applicant  for  relief  was  sent  by  the  helper  to  the 
central  office,  where  all  the  particulars  connected  with 
the  case  would  be  written  down.  The  first  duty  of 
the  office  is  to  discover  whether  the  applicant  is 
chargeable  to  the  town  at  all.  Settlement  may  be 
gained  in  any  Union  by  residence,  inheritance,  or 
marri^e.  The  period  for  obtaining  a  settlement  by 
residence  is  two  years.  A  man's  claim  to  relief  is 
decided  by  his  right  of  home  in  any  place.  That 
right  of  home,  up  to  his  eighteenth  year,  is  in  the 
place  of  his  birth ;  after  that  in  any  place  where  he 
may  have  resided  continuously  for  two  years.  Widows, 
deserted  wives,  and  women  living  apart  from  their 
husbands  can  obtain  a  settlement  by  residence,  pro- 
vided they  are  able-bodied.  Wives  take  the  settlement 
of  their  husbands,  children  that  of  their  father,  and 
illegitimate  children  that  of  their  mother;  but  all 
children  follow  the  settlement  of  their  widowed  mother 
if  she  has  acquired  one  of  her  own.  German  towns 
and  Unions  exercise  a  sharp  look-out  on  all  tramps 
and  suspicious  new-comers,  not  so  easily  permitting 
them  to  settle  within  their  borders  for  the  legal  term. 
When  any  applicants  for  relief  cannot  make  good 
their  claim  to  the  Union's  assistance,  the  officials  seek 
to  discover  to  what  Union  they  belong.  In  any  case, 
present  help  is  immediately  given,  and  the  cost  is 
charged  to  the  Union  which  owes  it,  and  that  other 
Union  must  either  refund  the  amount  due  according  to 
a  fixed  scale,  or  expect  to  have  the  necessitous  re- 
mitted to  it  bodily.  If  no  right  of  home  can  be 
discovered  anywhere,  then  the  objects  of  relief  are 
termed  "county  paupers,"  and  the  province  is  re- 
sponsible. It  was  largely  due  to  the  information  thus 
obtained  of  the  tramps  in  general  that  gave  the  first 
impulse  to  the  farm  colony  and  relief  station  system 
described  by  Miss  Sutter  in  her  book  entitled  **  A 
Colony  of  Mercy,"  and  which  has  provided  so  sucess- 
fuUy  for  those  homeless  ones.     It  is  with  the  settled 
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pdor  in  the  town — those  in  temporary  distress,  or  laid 
aside  by  illness  or  old  age — that  the  Elberfeld  System 
really  deals. 

The  legal  obligation  of  supporting  relations  is  en- 
forced with  the  utmost  strictness,  and  contributions 
of  the  smallest  amount  are  exacted  as  a  matter  of 
principle.  The  helpers  are  instructed  to  enforce  this 
duty  always,  both  for  the  interests  of  the  taxpayers 
and  for  the  interests  of  morality,  and  to  report  every 
case  of  neglect  so  that  the  paid  officials  may  take  pro- 
ceedings to  recover  contributions.  These  contributions 
are  arranged  according  to  a  settled  scale  of  payments, 
and  the  helpers  regard  as  one  of  the  most  important 
duties  that  of  maintaining  natural  relations  between 
parents  and  children.  In  filberfeld  they  recover  about 
;^i,ooo  a  year  from  undutiful  relatives.  It  may  not 
seem  a  big  sum  considering  the  expense  of  collection, 
but  there  is  much  more  of  value  in  discipline,  education 
in  responsibility,  and  in  morality. 

Let  me  give  you  an  illustration  of  the  scale  referring 
to  these  cases.  Suppose  a  family  of  five  persons  con- 
sisting of  father,  mother,  and  three  children  under  ten 
years  of  age,  and  there  is  an  aged  parent  of  the  father 
who  is  in  receipt  of  relief,  if  the  earnings  of  that 
family  do  not  exceed  17s.  a  week  no  contribution  is 
expected,  but  if  the  earnings  exceed  that  amount  then 
there  is  a  contribution  levied  of  id.  in  the  is.  for  the 
first  4s.  above  the  17s.  ;  for  i^d.  for  each  of  the 
succeeding  5s. ;  and  for  2id.  in  is.  from  26s.  to  30s. 
Thus  if  they  earn  .20s.  a  week,  3d.  weekly  is  required 
towards  the  aged  relative'$  allowance.  If  they  earn 
25s.  a  week,  the  contribution  is  fixed  at  lod.  weekly. 
IF  the  income  is  29s.  a  week,  the  amount,  to  be  paid 
to  the  Union  is  is.  7d.  weekly.  It  is  not  the  amount, 
then ;  it  is  the  education  in  dutifulness  which  is  the 
true  value. 

In  the  case  of  domestic  servants,  those  who  employ 
them  must  support  them  and  pay  the  cost  of  relief 
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until  the  term  of  the  engagement  ends,  or  for  four 
weeks  during  sickness.  Since  1884  a  compulsory 
insurance  law  to  provide  for  during  sickness  has  been 
in  operation.  Every  person  employed  in  a  factory,  or 
who  is  otherwise  in  permanent  employment,  must  be 
insured  for  such  a  sum  as  a  premium  of  3  per  cent,  of 
his  wages  will  cover,  the  employer  paying  one-third  and 
the  men  two-thirds,  and  the  same  applies  to  women.  All 
persons  thus  insured  obtain  a  number  of  benefits  ;  free 
medical  services  and  medicines  and  surgical  appliances, 
fifty-two  weeks'  sick  pay  to  such  as  have  been  members 
for  six  weeks  at  the  rate  of  one-half  of  the  minimum 
wages  earned. 

A  person  earning  6s.  but  under  9s.  gets  3s.  per  week  sick  pay. 
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In  case  of  disablement,  the  rate  of  sick  pay  is  fixed  at 
7s.  6d.  per  week  for  men  and  4s.  6d.  for  women. 

For  the  purposes  of  medical  relief  the  town  is 
divided  into  six  districts,  with  six  medical  officers,  who 
are  paid  about  £30  a  year.  Any  one  in  receipt  of 
out-relief  is  entitled  to  the  services  of  one  of  these 
doctors,  but  other  poor  persons  require  a  special  order 
from  one  of  the  helpers,  and  a  ticket  to  the  chemist  if 
prescriptions  have  to  be  made  up.  But  whilst  those 
in  receipt  of  relief  lose  the  vote  (and  this  loss  is  keenly 
resented  by  many  who  will  suffer  great  hardship  before 
seeking  relief),  yet  there  is  no  such  disability  in  the 
case  of  those  receiving  the  aid  of  the  medical  officer. 

Then  besides  this  outdoor  sick  relief  there  is  a 
town  hospital  with  ample  accommodation.  Patients 
are  admitted  on  the  recommendation  of  the  district 
medical  officers  and  the  overseers,  the  orders  being 
subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the  Board.  There  are 
other  hospitals  in  Elberfeld,  but  only  paying  patients 
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are  admitted,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  fact  tends 
to  increase  the  pauper  returns  of  the  town,  since  any 
patient  unable  to  pay  for  his  treatment  is  obliged  to 
seek  admission  in  the  town  hospital.  Then  there  are 
the  lying-in  wards,  the  orphanages,  and  the  asylums. 

Children  uncfer  three  are  boarded  out  with  families 
in  the  town,  those  above  that  age  reside  in  special 
buildings,  and  all  the  children,  except  the  Roman 
Catholics  who  go  out  to  school,  are  taught  in  the 
institution.  The  industrial  training  is  said  to  be  very 
complete,  and  the  children  do  very  well  after  they  have 
left  school.  The  boys  are  kept  till  fifteen  years  of  age 
and  the  girls  till  sixteen  years.  The  boys  are  serft  to 
a  trade  and  the  girls  to  domestic  service.  While  in 
the  institution  the  girls  learn  dressmaking  and  house 
work. 

There  is  no  Workhouse  in  Elberfeld  in  the  English 
sense  of  the  word.  A  Poorhouse  is  provided  for  the 
reception  of  the  aged,  and  others  unable  to  look  after 
themselves,  as  the  infirm,  imbeciles,  &c.  About  one- 
third  of  the  inmates  are  imbeciles.  There  are  about 
240  in  this  Poorhouse,  and  these  do  a  good  deal  of 
work.  The  Poorhouse  is  one  of  the  four  soup-kitchens 
in  the  town;  it  also  provides  the  garments,  sheets, 
and  other  bedding  dispensed  by  the  nelpers.  It  also 
provides  the  coffins,  made  by  the  male  inmates,  for 
many  a  poor  burial.  And  lastly,  it  is  a  sort  of  furni- 
ture depository.  If  any  person  who,  for  any  length  of 
time,  has  been  in  receipt  of  poor  relief  dies  in  arrears 
of  rent,  that  person's  belongings  pass  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Board,  which  settles  the  arrears,  retains  the 
furniture,  and  lends  them  out  to  other  needy  folk. 
This  lending  is  not  confined  to  furniture,  but  occasion- 
ally a  sewing-machine  or  something  else  for  this  or 
that  kind  of  work,  which  can  be  done  at  home,  is  pro- 
vided in  suitable  cases.  The  Elberfeld  System  is 
sufficiently  elastic  to  afford  almost  any  kind  of  assist- 
ance that  will  best  help  the  people  to  become  their 
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own  helpers.  It  is  the  stitch-in-time  wisdom,  which 
aims  at  giving  such  assistance  as  will  tend  to  diminish 
or  cure  pauperism  by  enabling  the  unfortunate  to  get 
back  to  ways  of  self-reliance  and  independence. 


The  Cost  of  the  Elberfeld  System. 

In  considering  the  cost  of  the  Poor  Law  adminis- 
tration in  Elberfeld  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
work  covers  much  more  ground  than  that  of  an 
English  Union,  and  therefore  it  is  exceedingly  difficult 
to  make  comparisons  with  the  operations  of  Poor  Law 
administration  at  home.  But  it  is  claimed,  and  I  think 
with  good  reason,  that  the  system  has  proved  an 
economical  system.  In  one  of  their  recent  reports  the 
Elberfeld  officials  have  elaborated  statistics  which  go 
to  show  that  during  the  forty  years  or  more  in  which 
it  has  been  in  operation  there  has  been  a  saving  of 
about  ;^2  50,000  to  the  community.  Prior  to  the  in- 
troduction of  the  system  in  1853,  ^he  town's  expenses 
for  poor  relief,  apart  from  hospitals,  orphanages,  &c., 
amounted  to  3s.  5d.  per  head  of  the  population.  The 
first  year's  working  of  the  new  system  showed  a  saving 
of  over  ;^4,ooo,  and  in  the  year  1891  (of  course 
measured  by  the  standard  of  1853)  there  was  a  saving 
of  over  ;^ 1 0,000.  In  recent  years  the  ordinary  ex- 
penses of  the  Elberfeld  poor  relief  proper  have  sunk 
to  a  figure  ranging  to  between  is.  4d.  and  is.  8d.  per 
head  of  the  population. 

A  still  later  report,  I  believe  it  is  for  the  year  1900, 
shows  that  about  1,900  cases  were  dealt  with  and 
relieved,  about  one-third  of  which  would  be  per- 
manently on  the  list,  that  is,  the  old  and  the  infirm ; 
that  the  year's  expenditure  had  been  about  ;^  11,400, 
which  works  out  at  is.  jj^.  per  head  of  the  popula- 
tion, which  numbers  about  150,000.  The  expenditure 
for  poor  patients  in  the  town  hospital  and  in  the  asylum, 
the  care  of  the  orphans  and  neglected  children,  the 
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care  of  the  imbeciles,  and  the  cost  of  the  Poorhouse 
amounted  to  about  ;^8,ooo  more,  thus  making  the 
total  cost  on  the  year's  working  of  the  system  at  about 
;^  1 9, 400,  or  about  2S.  Qd  per  head  of  the  population. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  summarise  some  of  the 
advantages  gained  by  this  system  of  poor  administra- 
tion in  Elberfeld. 

The  treatment  and  care  of  the  poor  is  a  citizen's 
duty,  and  the  general  interest  in  the  work  of  adminis- 
tration is  far  greater  than  in  England. 

The  law  requires  of  the  citizen  the  fulfilment  of 
public  duties  as  well  as  the  payment  of  taxes,  and  the 
citizens  are  apparently  ready  to  accept  both  obliga- 
tions. 

And  in  doing  this  they  seek  to  relieve  distress 
effectually  and  without  waste  of  time.  But  to  accom- 
plish this  there  must  be  close  personal  intercourse 
between  individuals,  the  one  who  administers  the 
relief  and  those  receiving  it.  Instead  then  of  placing 
the  care  of*  the  poor  under  a  paid  official  who  has 
usually  so  many  cases  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to 
make  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  circumstances  of 
applicants  for  relief,  much  less  exercise  an  active  and 
kindly  surveillance  over  them  during  the  time  that 
relief  is  being  given,  the  whole  labour  is  so  distributed 
among  the  citizens  that  each  one  partaking  in  this 
work  has  only  two  or  three  cases  to  look  after  at  once. 

Further,  the  healthy  maxim  is  not  lost  sight  of, 
"  Work  instead  of  alms." 

Thus  at  Elberfeld  the  helpers  try  to  find  employ- 
ment  for  those  whom  they  are  relieving,  and  stock  and 
tools  are  supplied  out  of  the  poor  funds.  Thus  in  one 
year  (1885),  38  spindles,  15  spinning-wheels,  and  6 
sewing-machines  were  lent  to  women  for  use  in  their 
own  homes.  Practically  at  Elberfeld  the  Poor  Law 
funds  can  be  used  for  any  form  of  adequate  relief. 

Then  it  is  hardly  possible  to  over-estimate  the 
social    benefits  which    result  from    this    compulsory 
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system  of  drawing  from  the  well-to-do  classes  intelli- 
gent men  who  make  themselves  personally  acquainted 
with  the  conditions  and  the  needs  of  the  poorest. 
These  men  are  brought  under  the  sobering  and  educat- 
ing influence  of  public  responsibility,  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  they  become  animated  with  the  spirit  of 
true  citizenship.  They  dispense  outward  help,  and 
more,  their  duty  is  not  regarded  as  fulfilled  until  they 
have  looked  into  the  moral  condition  of  those  in  their 
charge.  They  seek  to  stop  forms  of  misconduct,  their 
influence  is  directed  to  guiding  them  into  higher  and 
better  ways,  and  in  all  the  avenues  by  which  one 
sympathetic  man  can  assist  and  uplift  his  fellow  these 
citizens  of  Elberfeld  try  to  benefit  the  poor,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  community.  Thus  the  number  of  men 
who  have  served  in  the  poor  administration  tend  to 
create  an  enlightened  public  opinion  which  makes  the 
operation  of  the  system  more  easy  and  effective. 
There  seems  to  be  but  one  testimony  on  all  hands  at 
Elberfeld,  that  not  only  have  the  finances  of  the  town 
benefited  to  a  very  large  extent,  and  the  poor  them- 
selves received  greater  assistance,  but  what  is  of  far 
more  worth,  the  moral  condition  of  the  people  has 
been  improved. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mx  Gio.  Abbott  (Eoclesall  Bierlow)  said  that  the  paper  im- 
pressed the  lesson  of  the  duty  of  citizenship.  He  would  like  to  know 
what  was  the  average  wage  of  the  workpeople  of  Elberfeld,  and 
whether  the  standard  of  living  was  anything  comparable  with  that  in 
English  manu&cturing  centres.  There  were  many  features  of  interest 
10  the  system,  and  especially  that  of  keeping  the  poor  out  of  the 
gutter  at  the  outset    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Isaac  Milner  (Ecclesall  Bierlow)  said  that  there  would  be 
almost  insuperable  difficulties  in  starting  the  system  in  England.  To 
begin  to  follow  a  new  system  such  as  the  Elberfeld  system  would 
involve  enormous  expense.  He  would  have  been  glad  to  hear  more 
as  to  the  position  of  affairs  in  Elberfeld  at  the  time  that  the  system 
was  first  put  into  operation.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  F.  H.  Bkntham  (Bradford)  said  they  had  all  listened  with 
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pleaflare  to  Mr  Broad's  very  interesting  paper,  but  he  had  noticed  that 
a  comparison  between  their  own  system  and  that  of  Elberfeid  had 
not  been  made,  and  that  was  because  the  difficulty  of  making  it  was 
almost  insuperable.  The  German  system  did  not  provide  any  annual 
returns  by  which  alone  an  effective  comparison  could  be  made,  and 
did  not  resemble  the  English  system,  which  was  centred  in  the 
Local  Government  Board  at  Whitehall,  and  enabled  a  comparison  U> 
be  made  of  various  periods  and  various  places.  The  Report  made 
by  the  Local  Government  Board  Inspectors  who  visited  Elberfeid  in 
1885  showed  that  the  cost  was  much  higher  than  that  of  the  English 
system,  and  the  comparisons  made  l^tween  Bradford  and  other 
English  towns  and  the  Elberfeid  system  were  entirely  against  Elber- 
feid The  figures  for  England  to-day  were  considerably  lower  than 
in  1885,  and  if  the  Elberfeid  figures  had  remained  about  stationary 
the  cost  of  the  Elberfeid  system  would  be  now  about  double  that  of 
the  English  system.  It  was  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  the  cost  of 
relief  in  Elberfeid  included  all  the  classes,  lunatics  and  so  forth.  It 
had  the  drawback,  too,  of  undermining  that  spirit  of  independence 
which  said :  "  I  do  not  want  to  rely  on  any  one  else.  I  will  rely  on 
my  own  resources,  and  will  not  seek  relief  unril  I  am  utterly  com- 
pelled to  do  sa"  (Cheers.)  In  Elberfeid  the  poor  wene  apparently 
encouraged  to  apply  for  help  in  every  little  emergency.  Not  that  he 
wished  to  discredit  the  Elberfeid  system  altogether.  It  had  many 
virtues,  and  he  noticed  that  among  the  persons  who  were  not  allowed 
to  take  part  in  its  management  were  publicans,  parsons,  and  women. 
(Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.)  If  they  had  added  landlords  they  would 
have  attained  to  perfection  in  that  regulation.  (Hear,  hear.)  Another 
advanti^e  was  that  the  Guardians  were  not  elected  but  co-opted. 
(Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.)  He  would  not  be  sorry  to  see  a  trial  of 
a  system  which  embodied  some  of  the  preventive  measures  of  the 
Elberfeid  system,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  were  fighting  against 
that  poverty  which  they  all  as  Poor  Law  Guardians  knew  to  exist, 
though  it  never  came  formally  before  them  as  Poor  Law  adminis- 
trators. He  would  leave  to  the  regular  Poor  Law  those  who  had 
come  to  the  condusldn  that  they  did  not  want  or  could  never  get 
work.  If  the  Elberfeid  figures  represented  the  combined  official  and 
charitable  expenditure,  then  it  was  cheaper  than  the  English  system. 
The  amount  given  in  charity  in  towns  like  Sheffield  and  Bradford 
was  enormous.  At  the  present  time  in  Bradford  they  were  trying  a 
system  of  voluntary  helpers  whose  work  among  the  poor  would,  he 
hoped,  greatly  decrease  pauperism  in  the  near  future,  and  would 
jHrevent  many  from  sliding  down  into  pauperism.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  H.  Crank  (Rotherham)  said  that  looking  at  the  municipalities 
and  the  calibre  of  the  Councils  as  a  whole  he  thought  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  improve  Poor  Law  administration  by  transferring  it 
from  the  Guardians  to  the  munidpal  authorities.  (Hear,  hear.)  If 
the^  Guardians  had  power  not  only  to  relieve  the  destitute,  but  to 
l^;ialate  with  a  view  to  removing  or  modifying  the  causes  which  had 
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bhnqfht  many  of  the  poor  into  that  condition,  there  would  be  a 
better  state  of  affairs  very  soon,  and  drunkenness  and  other  mischief 
would  be  checked.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  James  Neville  (Rotherham)  said  that  his  own  experience  was 
confined  to  rural  and  mining  districts.  How  were  they  to  dovetail 
the  Elberfeld  system  on  to  the  English  system  ?    It  would  be  very  | 

awkward  to  graft  it  on  to  die  English  system,  and  he  believed  that  it  j 

would  be  very  injurious  to  the  rural  population.  j 

Mr  Thos.  Smith  (Ecclesall  Bierlow)  said  it  would  be  a  very  long 
while  before  such  a  system  as  the  Elberfeld  could  be  introduced  into 
this  country.  First  of  all  they  would  have  to  sweep  away  the  clerks 
and  the  relieving  officers — (laughter) — ^and  in  his  opinion  the  work 
which  would  have  to  be  done  would  be  trebled,  as  so  many  more 
applications  for  relief  would  be  sure  to  be  made.  It  was  not  fair  to 
say  that  the  English  Poor  Law  did  not  help  a  man  until  he  was  down 
in  the  gutter.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  his  own  Union  if  a  man  said  that  he 
was  temporarily  out  of  work  the  Guardians  said,  "  Come  and  work 
in  our  woodsheds,  and  we  will  give  you  all  you  can  earn."  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr  J.  W,  Flint  (Sheffield)  said  Mr  Smith's  remarks  were  a  little 
too  sweeping  about  the  officials.  His  own  opinion  was  that 
almost  as  many  officials  would  be  needed  under  the  Elberfeld 
system  as  under  the  present  system.  The  municipalides  were 
overburdened  with  work  already.  The  Elberfeld  system  called 
in  a  very  lazge  body  of  voluntary  help,  and  if  that  feature  could 
be  introduced  into  the  English  Poor  Law,  so  much  the  better. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Mr  Broad  deserved  the  best  thanks  for  his  excellent 
and  suggestive  paper,  which  must  have  taken  a  long  while  to  prepare. 
(Hear,  hear.)  If  the  Elberfeld  system  had  been  in  operation  forty 
years,  how  many  other  towns  in  Germany  had  thought  worth  while 
to  copy  it?  (Hear^  hear.)  If  it  was  all  that  some  people  claimed 
for  it,  it  was  strange  indeed  if  it  had  not  been  generally  adopted  in 
Germany.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  H.  Machon  (Sheffield)  said  it  would  not  be  right  or  fair  to 
the  struggling  ratepayers  to  spend  public  money  in  relieving  those 
who  were  not  destitute,  but  he  quite  agreed  with  giving  voluntary 
help  to  those  who  were  in  adversity,  and  giving  it  before  they  got  to 
the  lowest  rungs  of  the  ladder.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  his  opinion  the 
trained  assistance  of  the  relieving  officers  was  necessary  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  applications  for  relief,  and  it  was  upon  die  detailed 
reports  of  those  officers  that  the  Guardians  should  act,  trying  to  judge 
each  case  fairly  on  its  merits.  (Hear,  hear.)  That  was  better  than 
allowing  the  Guardians  to  inquire  into  and  possibly  plead  for  the 
cases  arising  in  their  respective  districts.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  P.  H.  Bagenal  (Local  Government  Board  Inspector)  said  that 
the  Conference  might  be  considered  fortunate  in  having  such  a  very 
firuitful  subject  of  discussion  brought  before  them,  and  he  said  so  not 
because  he  thought  that  the  system  could  be  transferred  to  England. 
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There  were»  however,  some  points  in  the  Elberfdd  system  from  wliidi 
he  thought  they  might  draw  useful  lessons.  One  moral  that  he 
drew  from  the  Elberfeld  system  was  that  they  should  have  mote 
relieving  officers.  The  Germans  said,  after  fifty  years'  eq>erience, 
that  one  man  could  not  properly  look  after  more  than  two  people 
and  know  all  about  them.  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.)  That 
was  for  voluntary  helpers.  In  this  country  he  knew  of  relieving 
officers  who  had  seven  hundred  people  on  their  books.  Of  coarse 
that  included  a  great  many  children.  Unless  they  had  an 
efficient  and  adequate  staff  of  relieving  officers  they  could  not 
get  reliable  and  detailed  information.  If  they  were  to  read  the 
account  of  the  Elberfeld  system  given  by  Mr  Doyle  (Local  Govern- 
ment Board  Inspector),  who  was  sent  to  Germany  in  1875  to  report 
on  it,  they  would  find  that  the  inquiries  at  Elberfeld  into  the 
applications  for  relief  were  inquisitorial  to  the  last  degree,  and  of  a 
kind  that  would  not  be  tolerated  in  this  country.  (Hear,  hear.) 
They  could  never  hope  to  reduce  pauperism  to  its  proper  limits 
unless  they  had  an  adequate  staff  of  efficient  relieving  ofl&%rs,  who 
devoted  their  time  entirely  to  the  work,  and  were  supervised  by 
vigilant  cross  visitors  to  see  that  they  did  their  duty  properly. 
(Hear,  hear.)  A  comparison  of  the  cost  of  the  Elberfdd  and  the 
English  systems  was  practically  impossible,  as  there  was  no  organised 
system  of  Poor  Law  administration  which  would  afford  the  requisite 
data  as  there  was  in  this  country.  Poor  Law  administrators  in  this 
country  had  a  great  deal  more  "  elbow-room "  than  they  used  to 
have — (hear,  hear) — although  the  Local  Government  Board  were 
often  accused  of  binding  them  up  with  red  tape.  The  Poor  Law 
Guardians  had  a  most  honourable  and  responsible  public  duty  to  per- 
form in  looking  after  the  bodies  and  souls  of  their  unfortunate  fellow- 
creatures.  He  had  a  great  admiration  for  some  features  of  the 
Elberfdd  system,  and  he  hoped  that  the  Guardians  would  read  the 
Blue-book  which  was  prepared  by  Mr  Davy,  a  former  Lood  Govern- 
ment Board  Inspector  of  the  Yorkshire  District    (Cheers.) 

Mr  A.  K  SiPLiNO  (Hull)  said  that  the  Elberfdd  plan  of  granting 
relief  for  only  fourteen  days  at  a  time  struck  him  as  very  harsh.  It 
was  altogether  too  short  a  time,  and  it  was  monstrous  to  compd  a 
crippled  or  aged  and  infirm  person  to  come  up  every  fortnight 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  C.  W.  HoBSON  (Beverley)  said  that  at  the  present  time  it 
seemed  rather  the  fashion  to  advocate  German  methods.  (Laughter.) 
Were  the  Boards  of  Guardians  going  to  follow  the  prevalent  foshion 
also?  (Laughter.)  One  thing  struck  him  during  the  reading  of  the 
paper,  that  if  the  charitably  disposed  persons  in  this  country  sent 
their  money  to  the  Guardians  to  administer  it  would  be  much  better 
for  the  deserving,  and  would  diminish  drunkenness  and  dissipation. 
The  investigation  of  the  circumstances  of  the  applicants  for  relief 
was  much  more  effectually  performed  by  the  relieving  officers  than  it 
could  be  by  the  most  zealous  private  individual.    (Hear,  hear.) 
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The  reader  of  the  paper,  in  reply,  said  that  he  had  no  informa- 
tion as  to  the  standard  of  living  in  Elberfeld  except  that  it  was  a 
district  very  similar  to  Bradford.  As  women  were  not  eligible  as 
helpers  under  the  Elberfeld  scheme,  they  had  formed  a  very  useful 
association  of  a  voluntary  kind  which  had  been  most  successful. 
(Hear,  hear.)  He  admitted  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  graft 
the  Elberfeld  system  on  to  the  old  and  hoary  English  Poor  Law, 
which  was  encrusted  with  traditions,  and  contained  much  that  was 
excellent  and  not  a  little  that  was  capable  of  improvement.  He  was 
glad  to  say  that  the  Elberfeld  methods  were  to  be  tried  in  Notting- 
ham, thanks  to  Mr  Paton — (hear,  hear) — ^and  the  co-operation  of  the 
Nottingham  Board  of  Guardians.  (Cheers.)  He  would  be  glad  to 
see  the  Elberfeld  system  investigated  on  the  spot  by  delegates  from 
the  principal  Boards  of  Guardians.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  thanked  the 
Conference  for  the  reception  of  his  paper,  and  concluded  (amid 
hearty  cheers)  with  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  high-minded  devotion 
to  public  interests  which  had  always  been  shown  by  the  Lord  Mayor, 
their  worthy  President  that  day, 

Dr  LiLLEY  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  readers  of  the  papers, 
saying  that  the  Conference  was  very  grateful  to  them  for  the  instruc- 
tion aJbrded     (Cheers.) 

Mr  J.  W.  TiLLOTSON  (Halifax)  seconded  the  proposition,  which 
was  carried  with  applause. 

Rev.  T.  T.  Broad,  in  acknowledging  the  vote  of  thanks,  said  that 
he  had  been  exceedingly  busy  during  the  last  few  weeks  with  a  series 
of  meetings  in  regard  to  the  Macedonian  troubles,  and  had  only  been 
able  to  finish  the  first  draft  of  the  paper  that  very  day  at  noon. 

The  Lord  Mayor  said  that  Mr  Broad's  time  had  been  fully 
occupied  in  a  noble  cause,  and  he  must  have  had  great  difficulty  in 
finding  time  to  prepare  such  a  lengthy  and  elaborate  analysis  of  the 
Elberfeld  system.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  F.  H.  Bentham  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Lord  Mayor 
for  presiding,  and  to  the  Corporation  for  the  loan  of  that  beautiful 
hall.  (Cheers.)  Most  of  the  progressive  Boards  of  Guardians  in  this 
country  owed  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Guardians  of  Sheffield  for 
having  acted  as  the  pioneers  in  many  notable  reforms.  (Cheers.) 
Other  Boards  had  delayed  and  profited  by  the  mistakes  which  a 
pioneer  could  never  avoid  making.  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.) 
The  Poor  Law  authorities  of  this  country  owed  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  Guardians  of  Sheffield.    (Cheers.) 

Mr  J.  W.  Hodgson  (Halifax),  in  seconding  the  proposition,  said 
that  he  trusted  that  the  Lord  Mayor  would  long  be  spared  to  be  an 
honour  to  his  city.    (Cheers.) 

The  Lord  Mayor  (who  received  a  great  ovation)  said  that  he 
was  very  much  indebted  to  Mr  Bentham  and  to  Mr  Hodgson  for 
their  kindnesses,  and  to  the  Conference  for  the  way  in  which  they 
had  endorsed  them.  True,  Sheffield  had  worked  as  a  pioneer,  and 
others,  including  Bradford— (laughter)— had  benefited  by  their  mis- 
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takes,  but  Sheffield  was  only  too  delighted  to  be  of  senrioe  in  that 
way.  (Cheers.)  They  all  did  better  in  the  light  of  eacpmeoct. 
(Hear,  hear.)  It  had  been  a  great  pleasure  to  him  that  that  meetiDg 
had  been  held  in  Sheffield  during  his  mayoralty.    (Cheers.) 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 

Tea  was  provided  in  the  Town  Hall  by  the  kindness  of  the  Loid 
and  Lady  Mayoress. 
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Sotttjygagtern  anb  flPetropoUtan  Bietdctg, 
REPORT  OF  THE   PROCEEDINGS 

or  THB 

Twenty-Ninth  Annual  Poor  Law  Conference  for 

THE  SoUTH-EaSTERN  AND  METROPOLITAN  DIS- 
TRICTS   (comprising    THE    COUNTIES   OF    LONDON, 

Kent,    Sussex,    Surrey,   Berks,  and    Hants), 

HELD  AT  THE  ROYAL  UnITED  SeRVICE  INSTITU- 
TION, Whitehall,  London,  S.W.,  on  Thursday 
AND  Friday,  ioth  and  iith  December  1903. 


President — The  Rt.  Hon.  J.  G.  Talbot,  M.P. 


The  following  sobscribing  Unions 
Conference : — 

Bk&ks  (12  Unions). 

Abingdon— 
Qutterbuck,  Rev.  F.  C.  (Chairman). 
Challoner,  Bromley  (Clerk). 

Bradfibld— 
Willink,  H.  G.  (Chairman). 
Lonsley,  J.  (\^ce-Chairman). 
Harding,  J. 

Maidenhead— 
Walker,  J.  W.  (Chairman). 
Lowe,  G. 
Stone,  J.  W. 

Reading— 
Bailey,  Mrs  A.  N. 
Bishop-Ackerman,  D.  W. 
ConoUy,  P. 
Frame,  W. 

M098,C. 

Winter,  G. 

Kift,  Charles  (Qerk). 


and   Parishes  were  represented  at  the 

Berks— Cm/ffffiA/. 

Wallingford — 
Kine,  J.  Pittman  (Chairman). 
Mamey,  J.  Lw  (Vice-Chairman). 
Bliss,  WillUm. 
Wells,  P.  T.  F. 
Slade,  G.  F.  (Clerk). 

Hants  (26  Unions). 

Hartley  Wintney— 
Johnston,  J.  Lindsay. 

Portsmouth— 
Brewis,  T.  (Chairman). 
Pickles,  T.  F.  (Vice-Chairman). 
Booker,  W.  J. 
Mitchell,  E.  H.  (Clerk). 

Kent  (26  Unions). 

Bromley— 
Haslehurst,  E.  (Clerk). 
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Kknt— Cpm/mim^ 

Elbam— 

Stiuurt,  Mrs. 

Eastry— 

GUei,  F.  V. 

Favrrsham— 

Cobb,  F.  B.  (Chaimuui). 
RogcrSy  R. 

Maidstonb— 

Appleyard,  George. 

Britt,  Stephen. 

Hoar,  Robert  (Qerk). 

Poet,  Fredk.  (Assistant  Clerk). 

Malling— 

Cooper,  W.  rt. 
Hawkes,  Jesse. 
Allison,  F.  J.  (Clerk). 

MSDWAY-> 

Billinghurst,  E.  A. 
Dalley,  W. 

Tbntrrdbk— 

Hall,  Rev.  C  D. 
Hook,  G.  R. 

West  Ashford— 

Brown,  Alex.  (Vice-Chairman). 
Swaffer,  D. 

London  (31  Unions). 

Bbthnal  Grrrn— 

Eichhoff,  W.  (Chairman). 
James,  Miss. 
Nokes,  G. 

Cambbrwbll— 
Bale,  Mrs  L.  M. 
Gregory,  T.  E. 
Morris,  Mrs  E. 

Chblsba— 

Banbury,  E. 
Beaver,  Mn. 
Warhnrst,  Mrs. 

Fu  LH  AM-^ 

Propert,  Rev.  P.  S.  G.  (Chairman). 
Rule,  G. 
Thomas,  Charles. 

Hacknby— 

Allardyoe,  H.  L. 
Cox,G. 


Hammbrsmith— 
Elliot,  W. 
Graves,  Mis. 

Hampstbad— 
Finlay,  Mrs. 

Holborn— 
Baker,  Miss. 

Islington — 
Barrett,  Mrs. 
CUrke,  Miss. 
Michael,  Miss. 

Kensington— 

Webb,  Col.  R.  F.  (Cbainnan). 
Ed^oombe,  F.  J.  S. 
Keeling,  Miss. 

Lbwisham— 
Flood,  R.  M. 
Rowsdl,  Rev.  T.  M. 

Paddincton— 

Empson,  C.  W.  (Chairman). 

Poplar— 

Bellsham,  J. 
M*Carthy,J.  T. 
Poole,  C.  8. 

St  Gborgb's-in-thb-East— 
Cowie,  Miss. 

St  Pancras— 

Hodgkinson,  G.  A. 
Paget,  Rev.  H.  L. 
Millward,  A.  A.  (Qerk). 

Shorbdxtch— 
Errington,  T. 
Neal,  John  R. 

Southwark— 
Sharman,  W. 

Stepney- 
East,  Mrs. 
Kain,J. 
Mitchell,  W.  H. 

Strand— 

Jazone,  H.  L.  d*Arcy. 

Wandsworth  and  Clapham— 
Bray,  W.  T. 
Kelly,  T. 
Worthy,  J.  A. 

Whitechapbl— 

Brown,  James  (Chairman). 


Delegates. 
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Surrey  (ii  Umom). 

Croydon— 

Sidey,  H.  A. 
Wilkinson,  Mrs  A.  M. 
Williams,  J. 
List,  H.  (Clerk). 

Efsom— 

Braithwaite,  B. 
Shaw,  Rev.  J. 

Farnham-^ 

Stevens,  Mrs. 

GODSTONE— 

Chapman,  General  E.  F.,  C.B. 


Raggett,  M. 
Trevelyan,  G.  J. 

Sussex  (21  Unions). 

CUCKFIBLD— 

Sinnoch,  T. 
Weekes,  A. 

East  Preston— 
Beer,  G. 
Lyne,  T.  J. 

Eastbourne— 

Brodle-Hall,  Miss. 
YouaU,;. 

Hastings— 
Hunter,  H. 
Love,  Miss  A*  L. 


H. 


Horsham— 

Ashby,  C 
Clapp,  Rev.  C. 
Page,  a 
Parker,  C. 
Ollivant,  CoL 

Thakeham— 

Gynn,  Rev.  Oakley. 
Wyatt,  H.  R.  P. 


Guildford — 

Dalton,  Rev.  G.  F. 
Heath,  W.  G. 
PoweU,  H.  A. 

Kingston— 
Minett,  Mrs. 
Templeman,  J.  E. 

RtcimoND — 

Dimbleby,  F.  W. 
Grenville,  Rev.  Palmer. 
Piper,  E. 

The  following  six  Unions  paid  for  admission  of  delegates,  but  were  not  repre- 
sented at  the  Conference, viz.:— Dover,  Greenwich,  Kingsclere,  Lambeth,  New- 
bury, and  Strood. 

The  following  Unions  were  unrepresented  at  the  Conference: — 

Berks. — Easthampstead,  Faringdon,  Hungerford,  Wantage,  Windsor,  and 
Wokingham. 

Hants.— Alresford,  Alton,  Alverstoke^  Andover,  Basingstoke,  Catherinffton, 
Christchurch,  Droxford,  Fareham,  Fordinebridge,  Havant,  Hursley,  Isle  of 
Wight,  Lymington,  New  Forest,  New  Winchester,  Petersfield,  Ringwood,  Rom- 
sey,  Southampton,  South  Stoneham,  Stockbridge,  and  Whitchurch. 

Kent.— Blean,  Bridge,  Canterbury,  Cranbrook,  Dartford,  East  Ashford, 
Giavesend  and  Milton,  HoUingboume,  Hoo,  Isle  of  Thanet,  Milton,  Romney 
Marsh,  Sevenoaks,  Sheppey  and  Tonbridge. 

London.— Citv,  Mile  End,  St  George's,  St  Giles,  St  Olave's,  St  Marylebone, 
Westminster,  and  Woolwich. 

Surrey. — Chertsey,  Dorking,  Hambledon,  and  Reigate. 

Sussex. — Battle,  Brighton,  Chichester,  East  Grinstead,  Hailsham,  Lewes, 
Midhurst,  Newhaven,  Petworth,  Rye,  Steyning,  Ticehurst,  Uckfield,  and 
Westboume. 
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Fleming,  Baldwyn,  Local  Government  Board. 

Stansfeld,  Miss  Ina,     „  „  „ 

Bousfield,  W.,  Central  Committee  of  Poor  Law  Conferences. 

Clark,  Col.  G.  C,  „  „ 

Vallance,  W., 

Main,  R.  S»,  Portsmouth. 
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Crmig»  H.  A.,  Superintendent  Relieving  Officer,  St  Pucias. 
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Floyd,  J.  A.,  Relieving  Officer,  Sonthwark. 
Maclean,  A.  B.,  Relieving  Officer,  St  Olave's. 
Reynolds,  G.,  General  Relieving  Officer,  Fnlham. 
Stockbridge,  W.  T.  A.,  Relieving  Officer,  Lambeth. 
Waight,  F.  H.,  Relieving  Officer. 
Wright,  J.,  ex-Relieving  Officer,  St  Pancras. 
~         ,  T.  H. 
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Thursday,  ioth  December  1903. 


Sir  William  Chance  stated  that  letters  expressing  r^ret  at 
absence  from  the  Conference  had  been  received  from  Mr  H.  Stevens 
(Local  Government  Board) ;  and  from  the  following  members  of  the 
Central  Committee  of  Poor  Law  Conferences : — Capt.  B.  T.  Griffith- 
Boscawen,  Dr  J.  Milson  Rhodes,  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  T.  Hibbert,  K.CB., 
Hon.  Mrs  Cropper,  Miss  S.  Lonsdale,  Miss  M.  Clifford,  Rev.  Canon 
Bury,  Rev.  Canon  Hignett,  Rev.  J.  H.  Hocking,  Rev.  R.  J.  Roe, 
Messrs  G.  E.  Lloyd-Baker,  A.  J.  l^fanton,  Albert  Pell,  F.  W.  Cripps, 
G.  W.  Lilley,  H.  J.  Sayer,  Cowper  Coles,  G.  CraighiU,  Lewis  Barber, 
R.  Mayne,  and  R.  A.  Leach. 

Sir  William  Chance  then  read  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Conference,  as  follows : — 

Report  of  the  Committee. 

Since  last  year's  Conference  the  Committee  has  lost  two  of  its 
most  valuable  members,  and  the  Conference  two  of  its  staunchest 
supporters.  Canon  Phillips  had  been  a  regular  attendant  at  these 
Conferences  since  1877,  and  Mr  Field  since  1880.  The  one,  a 
Guardian  of  the  Epsom  Union,  and  the  other  a  Clerk  for  thirty-two 
years  to  the  Alverstoke  Board  of  Guardians,  each  offers  a  striking 
example  of  devotion  to  duty  in  their  respective  offices.  Canon 
Phillips  was  for  many  years  Chairman  of  the  Epsom  Boards  a 
prominent  magistrate,  and  took  a  considerable  part  in  local  adminis- 
tration generally.  His  long  experience  enabled  him  to  render  useful 
services  in  the  changes  in  local  government  necessitated  by  the  Local 
Government  Act  Mr  Field  would,  had  death  spared  him,  have 
been  the  reader  of  one  of  the  papers  at  this  very  Conference,  and 
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what  would  have  been,  from  his  ripe  experience  in  Poor  Law 
administration,  a  valuable  contribution  to  its  proceedings  has  thus 
been  lost 

The  Committee  have  also  received  with  regret  the  resignation  of 
General  Sir  William  Sterling  Hamilton  as  one  of  its  co-optated 
members. 

Fifty-six  Unions  are  represented  here  to-day,  twenty-three  from 
London,  and  thirty-three  from  the  provinces,  a  sUght  falling  off  from 
last  year. 

A  financial  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  last  year's 
Conference,  which  showed  a  credit  balance  of  jQ6.  os.  3^d.,  was  duly 
audited  and  circulated  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  to  all  Boards  of 
Guardians  in  the  two  districts. 

These  Conferences  have  always  been  fortunate  in  their  Presidents. 
Their  President  this  year,  M.P.  for  the  University  of  Oxford,  is  an 
authority  and  active  worker  in  the  administration  of  local  government 
in  botii  the  districts  comprised  in  these  Conferences,  being  Vice** 
Chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  a  member  of  the 
Kent  Countv  Council,  and  an  Ecclesiastical  Commissioner.  His 
advice  will  be  of  value  to  the  Conference  both  regarding  local 
administmtion  in  London  and  in  the  rural  counties. 

Mr  William  Bousfield  moved  the  adoption  of  the  Report.  He 
said  that  it  was  short,  but  it  really  covered  the  whole  ground.  They 
were  all  very  glad  to  see  the  Rt.  Hon.  }.  G.  Talbot,  M.P.,  present  as 
President  (Hear,  hear.)  He  did  not  think  that  any  President  the 
Conference  had  had,  had  been  more  closely  identified  with  local 
government,  both  in  London  and  the  country,  besides  his  important 
duties  in  a  wider  sphere,  as  mentioned  in  the  Report.  He  hoped 
that  they,  as  representing  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  would  in  the 
near  future  have  a  larger  attendance  at  the  Conference.  (Hear, 
hear.)  It  was  a  matter  of  regret  to  the  Committee  to  find  that  the 
attendance  was  not  quite  equal  to  that  of  last  year.  If  the  improve- 
ments which  were  made  in  one  Union  were  to  spread  to  all,  it  could 
only  be  by  every  Board  making  an  effort  to  be  represented  at  the 
Conferences.  He  hoped  that  next  year,  as  the  facilities  for  reaching 
London  from  all  parts  of  the  Conference  area  were  so  good,  there 
would  be  an  attendance  of  delegates  from  all,  or  almost  all,  of  the 
Boards  of  Guardians  in  the  Districts  covered  by  the  Conference. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Frsd.  W.  Dimblbby  (Richmond)  seconded  the  proposition, 
which  was  carried. 

The  next  business  was  the  election  of  the  Committee  (the  dele- 
gates voting  for  the  representatives  of  their  own  counties  only),  with 
the  following  result,  the  names  of  new  members  being  indicated  in 
italics : — 

London. — Mr  W.  A.  Bailward,  Rev.  P.  S.  G.  Propert,  and  Mrs 
Morris. 
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Rbnt. -Mr  F.  B.  Cobb,  Mr  Jesse  Hawkes,  and  Mr  J.  Plewis. 

Sussex.— Miss  Brodte-Hall,  Rtv.  C.  H,  Clapp^  and  Mr  A.  Weekes. 

Surrey.— Mr  Fred.  W.  Dimbleby,  Mr  H.  A.  Powell,  Mr  B. 
BraitkwaiU, 

Hants.— Mr  £.  S.  Main,  Sir  Richard  Rycioft,  Bait,  and  Mr 
Treacher. 

Berks.- Rev.  F.  C.  Clutterbuck,  Mr  J.  P.  King,  Mr  H.  G. 
WiUink. 

The  representatives  on  the  Central  Committee  were  aoaniinouily 
re-elected,  viz.,  Miss  Brodie-Hall(£astboumeX  Mr  Fred  W.  Dimblel^ 
(Richmond),  and  Mr  H.  G.  WiUmk  (Bradfield). 

The  President  then  delivered  his  address,  saying — Sir  William 
Chance  is  one  of  these  admirable  people  who  will  not  uke  a  refusal, 
who  persevere  till  they  succeed.  This  explains  my  presence  in  the 
position  I  occupy  to-day.  (Hear,  hear.)  Last  year  he  persuaded 
me  to  preside  at  your  Conference.  But  the  closing  months  of  190s 
were  occupied  by  a  long  and  weary  conflict  over  the  Education  Act, 
and  I  was  compelled  to  say  that  I  was  so  much  absorbed  in  it  that  I 
could  not  give  my  attention  as  it  ought  to  be  ^ven  to  Poor  Law 
matters.  This  year,  I  wish  for  your  sakes  that  Sir  W^liam  Chance  cooid 
have  turned  elsewhere  for  a  President,  but  that  was  not  his  way.  He  was 
determined,  and  he  has  succeeded.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  will  not  waste  your 
time  by  explaining  what  my  qualifications  are  for  speaking  on  this 
very  important  subject  Perhaps  I  can  best  sum  them  up  by  saying 
that  ever  since  I  entered  public  life,  I  have  been,  in  town  or  country, 
and  sometimes  in  both,  a  Poor  Law  Guardian — sometimes  ex-effmo^ 
sometimes  elected.  But  having  many  other  things  to  do,  I  fear  I 
have  never  given  to  the  subject  that  close  attention  which  it  deserves; 
and  therefore — I  say  it  in  all  honesty — I  had  much  rather  be  a  listener 
(as  indeed  I  hope  soon  to  be)  than  a  speaker.  But  being  called  upon 
to  speak,  I  will  ask  you  to  listen  for  a  few  minutes  to  scmie  thoughts 
which  have  occurred  to  me  on  what  I  may  call  *'  The  Relation  of  the 
Poor  Law  to  the  National  Conscience.''  The  care  of  the  poor — 
of  the  extremely  poor — has,  I  suppose,  been  intimately  connected 
with  the  spread  of  Christianity.  I  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  no  other 
forms  of  religion  have  made  any  provision  for  the  indigent  classes, 
but  it  is  the  Christian  conscience  which  imposes  this  duty  in  the 
most  irresistible  manner.  During  the  ages  which  followed  the  escape 
from  barbarism,  the  gradual  civilising  of  Europe,  the  Monastic  Order 
dealt  largely  with  this  question,  and  what  are  called  the  Religious 
Houses,  in  this  as  in  other  European  countries,  were  a  sort  of  un« 
organised  Poor  Houses,  giving  shelter  to  wayfarers,  and  also  giving 
what  we  now  call  outdoor  relief.  Then  in  the  great  revolution 
of  the  Reformation  century,  the  religious  houses  in  this  country 
disapi>eared,  and  with  them  disappeared  also  their  irregular  methods 
of  relief.  Doubtless  there  was  much  that  was  faulty  in  those 
methods,  doubtless  their  charity  was  often  grossly  abused.     But  stiB 
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there  it  was ;  some  sort  of  tangible  recognition  of  the  doctrine  that 
no  one  must  be  allowed  to  starve,  that  the  community  must  somehow 
provide  for  its  helpless  members.     I  have  often  wished  that,  instead 
of  the  wholesale  destruction  of  those  splendid  buildings,  which  still 
in  their  decay  bear  eloquent  witness  to  the  munificence  of  their 
founders,  there  could  have  been  a  Royal  Commission  which  could 
have  investigated  the  needs  of  each  district  of  the  country,  and 
reported  to  the  King  how  the  buildii^  which  he  so  vdiemently 
suppressed  might  have  been  used  for  the  relief  of  various  forms  of 
human  suffering.    I  am  not  sufe  that  Henry  VIII.  would  have  paid 
much  attention  to  such  a  report,  but  it  is  lamentable  to  think  of  the 
waste  which  his  rapacity  caused,  of  the  loss  of  opportunity  which 
then  irrevocably  occurred.     But  what  I  have  called  the  National 
Conscience  was  uneasy,  and  you  know  that  it  was  in  his  great 
daughter's  reign  that  iht  first  Poor  Law  was  passed.    The  system  of 
relief  was  rough  enough,  it  was  accompanied  by  statutes  enjoining 
corporal  pun^ment  of  a  pretty  severe  type — such  as  would  make 
the  hair  of  the  modem   M.P.  stand  erect — upon  sturdy  vagrants, 
fiut  still  there  it  was,  a  [Hovision  of  some  kind  for  those  who  could 
not  (or  would  not)  provide  for  themselves.    And  so  things  went 
on,  in  a  very  unsatisfiBictory  way,  no  doubt,  till  once  more  the  con* 
science  of  the  nation  rose  and  said,  "  This  must  not  he"  and  passed 
wb^t  we  call  the  "New  Poor  Law"  of    1834.    This  was  a    real 
improvement,  but  it  was  imperfect,  and  as  time  went  on,  the  con- 
science once  more  got  uneasy,  and  a  more  humane  spirit  prevailed, 
such  as  was  exemplified  in  one  typical  Act  known  as  Gathome 
Hardy's  Act  in  1867.    I  suppose  it  is  difficult  for  modern  Poor  Law 
Guardians  to  believe  that  such  a  state  of  things  actually  existed  in 
London — indeed  throughout  the  country — ^as  was  depicted,  r^.,  in 
the  ^reat  fiction  of  "Oliver  Twist"    Nor  can  we  now  understand 
how  imbeciles  could  have  been  kept  in  the  dreary  wards  of  London 
Workhouses,  children  taught  (if  the  word  may  be  used)  in  Work- 
house schools,  the  sick  and  the  aged  "nursed"  (again  excuse  the 
word)  by  paupers,  and  no  one  allowed  to  visit  the  gloomy  abodes  of 
pauperism.     I  remember  myself  when  it  was  considered  a  great 
triumph  of  enlightenment  to  permit  ladies  to  visit  the  Workhouse  in 
Westminster,  and  when  an  objection  was  made,  showing  a  curious 
confusion  of  ideas,  to  a  demand  for  such  a  privilege,  that  we  should 
then  be  obliged  to  let  in  "Cardinal  Wiseman's  lady."    I  don't  think 
the  good  man  who  objected  had  the  least  idea  of  casting  any 
reflection  on  the  Cardinal's  character,  only  he  was  determined  to 
vindicate  his  Protestant  position.    And  now  we  find  oursdves  at  the 
beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  in  a  condition  of  things  probably 
better  than  any  which  has  preceded  it.     But  still,  as  in  all  human 
affairs,  there  are  the  dangers  of  excess  in  another  direction,  which 
may  produce  yet  another  reaction,  and  it  is,  I  think,  our  duty  to  take 
note  of  our  dangers,  and  see  what  is  our  best  protection  against 
tfiem.    We  shall  hear,  from  those  who  know,  what  has  been  done,  and 
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what  can  be  done,  in  this  direction.  Let  me  draw  your  attention  to 
two  main  dangers,  x.  The  increase  in  the  harden  on  the  rate- 
payers. 2.  The  increase  of  vagrancy.  The  first  is  a  commonplace 
amongst  Poor  Law  reformers.  Yet  before  we  can  hope  to  remedy 
it,  let  us  consider  some  of  its  causes.  No  doubt  one  of  its  causes  is 
a  certain  recklessness  which  seems  to  belong  to  elected  bodies.  It 
is  strange  that  it  should  be  so.  But  I  have  observed,  having  lived 
under  both  systems,  that,  contrary  to  what  one  would  have  expected, 
there  is  a  greater  tendency  to  lavish  expenditure  amongst  those 
who  are  elected,  than  amongst  those  who  administer  offidally. 
I  have  not  time  to  inquire  why  it  should  be;  but  it  seems 
certainly  to  be  so.  The  County  Councils  spend  more  pro- 
fusely than  did  the  magistrates  in  Sessions.  The  elected  Guar- 
dians are  more  inclined  to  be  "liberal"  than  the  ex^^ffkM. 
But  this  is  not  alL  I  believe  that  one  cause  of  the  vast  ex- 
penditure under  the  Poor  Laws  is  due  to  what  I  have  called  the 
National  Conscience.  There  is  an  uneasy  feeling  that  wealth  is 
so  great,  luxury  and  comfort  so  much  developed,  that  we  cannot  bear 
to  treat  the  poor — even  the  undeserving  poor — with  anything  like 
seventy.  An  example  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  provision  made 
in  the  Workhouses — especially  in  London — at  Christmas.  There  is 
such  a  great  amount  of  comfort  in  so  many  homes  at  that  great 
Festival,  that  those  who  manage  our  Workhouses  cannot  bear  the 
idea  of  the  paupers  not  being  thoroughly  comfortable  on  that  day  at 
least,  and  so  I  really  believe  it  happens  that,  at  the  cost  of  many  a 
poor  ratepayer,  who  has  to  pinch  himself  to  provide  for  his  own 
family,  a  splendid  treat  is  given  to  people  of  whom  I  am  afraid 
many  ought  to  be  providing  for  themselves.  Look  again  at  our  sick 
asylums ;  look  at  the  asylums  for  that  most  pitiable  part  of  the  human 
race,  our  vast  imbecile  population ;  look  at  the  district  schools,  the 
schools  for  convalescent  children,  the  Remand  Homes  for  criminal 
or  semi-criminal  children,  and  you  shall  see  in  all  of  them  at  the 
present  day  an  amount  of  comfort  and  of  attention  which,  I  fear,  is 
sadly  absent  from  many  a  home  of  a  struggling  workman,  who  keeps 
himself  and  his  family  off  the  rates.  Or  once  more,  think  of  the 
provision  now  insisted  on  for  the  proper  housing  and  recreation  of 
the  large  nursing  staff  employed  in  such  institutions  as  I  have 
referred  to.  I  am  sure  we  do  not  grudge  such  things,  but  we  must 
watch  them  and  see  that  they  do  not  involve  too  heavy  a  burden 
upon  those  who  have  to  pay  for  them.  (Hear,  hear.)  Sir  William 
Chance  has  lately  been  drawing  our  attention  to  that  apparently 
endless  topic,  the  lavish,  and  for  the  most  part  harmful,  indulgence 
in  outdoor  relief.  I  take  for  granted  that  everybody  here  has  read 
his  "  Decade  of  London  Pauperism,''  or  if  any  one  has  not,  I  am  sure 
they  will  let  me  commend  it  to  them.  Two  things  emetige  from  that 
most  thorough  and  most  interesting  paper.  The  first  is  that  after 
all  these  years  of  congresses  and  conferences  and  newspaper  ccMne- 
spondence  and  discussions  in  Parliament,  we  still  have  to  frtach. 
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Like  the  clerical  preacher,  who  when  remonstrated  with  tor  preach- 
ing so  often  the  same  sermon,  rejoined  that  he  meant  to  do  so  till 
the  people  acted  upon  it,  so  we  must  not  be  weary — ^we  who  believe 
in  the  unsatisfactoriness  of  outdoor  relief  must  go  on  preaching 
till  our  doctrines  are  acted  upon.  That  is  one  thing;  and  the 
second  is  that  some  of  the  wealthiest  Unions  are  the  chief  offenders, 
some  of  the  poorest  show  most  encouraging  results.  I  blush  to  say 
that  my  own  Union  (St  George's,  Hanover  Square),  the  richest,  I 
suppose,  in  London,  presents  a  sorry  figure ;  whilst  Bethnal  Green, 
formerly  of  bad  repute  in  Poor  Law  matters,  has  very  greatly 
improved.  Yet  in  fairness  I  am  bound  to  call  attention  to  an  ex- 
periment tried  by  the  St  Geoige's  Board  of  Guardians  in  sending 
able-bodied  paupers  to  the  Salvation  Army.  Farm  Colony.  Fifteen 
of  such  persons  sent,  of  them  six  refused  to  stay,  four  of  them 
presented  themselves  at  the  Workhouse  and  demanded  relief.  They 
were  summoned  before  the  magistrate  for  refusing  to  maintain 
themselves,  and  sentenced  to  six  weeks'  hard  labour,  the  magistrate 
saying  that  if  they  came  again  they  would  be  sentenced  to  three 
months.  Several  of  those  sent  to  the  Colony  are  there,  helping  to 
maintain  themselves  by  their  own  labour,  and  receiving  money  in 
the  savings  bank.  But  here  again,  speaking  of  St  Geoige's, 
Hanover  Square,  may  we  not  refer  to  the  public  conscience  ?  Is  it 
not  likely  that  those  who  administer  the  Poor  Law  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  splendid  abodes  of  wealth  have  a  tendency  to 
recklessness,  and  to  feel  that  it  does  not  much  matter  what  in  such 
districts  the  rate  in  the  j£  amounts  to. 

I  pass  to  the  question  of  vagrancy,  again  a  perpetually  recurring 
topic.  I  spoke  a  little  while  ago  of  the  severe  Elizabethan  statutes 
against  sturdy  beggars,  and  I  am  sure  the  older  amongst  my  hearers 
will  bear  me  out  when  I  say  that  through  all  this  last  half-century  we 
have  always  been  "dealing"  with  vagrancy — not  by  the  stocks  or 
the  scourge,  as  our  forefathers  did — but  by  systems  of  bread  tickets, 
by  improvements  in  casual  wards,  by  requiring  labour  from  needy 
wayfarers,  and  so  on.  And  yet  the  vagrant  baffles  us  still,  and 
melancholy  as  is  the  appearance  of  the  adult  vagrant  population 
which  blemishes  our  civilisation,  there  is  a  sight  sadder  still,  I  mean 
the  sight  of  the  vagrant  children.  Dragged  along  by  weary  parents, 
or  housed  in  stifling  vans,  these  children  evade  the  efforts  of  "attend- 
ance officers,"  they  mock  at  school  boards  and  local  authorities,  they 
are  indeed  "  passive  resisters  "  to  all  the  humane  provisions  of  the 
law.  And  they  grow  up,  of  course,  utterly  unfit  to  be  the  citizens  of 
a  free  country,  untaught,  uncivilised,  unrestrained,  to  give  birth  in 
turn  to  yet  another  generation  of  vagrants  who  shall  hand  on  the 
hideous  traditions  of  their  birth.  It  is  a  comfort  to  know  that  public 
attention  is  being  aroused  to  this  great  stain  upon  our  national  char- 
acter, and  I  believe  some  of  us  are  trying  to  learn  from  other 
countries  how  fAey  deal  with  a  problem  which  hitherto  has  baffled  us. 
I  have  said  enough,  I  hope,  to  show  that  whilst  we  have  great  reason 
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to  take  courage  from  the  improTement  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
treatment  of  the  poorest  dass  of  the  community,  we  are  still  veiy  far 
from  having  arrived  at  anything  like  perfection,  and  I  have  suggested 
that  the  very  cause  which  has  led  to  the  improvement  has  also 
operated  to  check  it.  But  there  is  surely  no  reason  for  discoursge- 
ment.  If  the  national  conscience  has  been  so  hi  toused  as  to  sweep 
away  many  of  the  abuses  which  sum>nnded  Poor  Law  management 
in  the  days  of  our  Others,  why  should  it  not  prevail  now  to  check 
extravagance,  and  to  insist  on  the  diminution  of  pauperism  ?  We 
can,  I  suppose,  bardy  imagine  what  the  condition  of  our  country 
would  be  if  every  Poor  Law  Union  was  organised  as  a  few  are  already 
organised,  if  there  was  a  complete  co-operation  between  the  Poor 
Law  and  charity,  and  if  the  various  philanthropic  agencies  diligently 
oiganised  themselves  so  as  to  prevent  overlappti^;.  The  idea  may 
seem  visionary,  but  at  least  we  may  make  it  our  ideal,  we  may  work 
in  our  generation  in  the  right  direction,  hoping  that  the  time  may 
come  when  what  we  have  worked  for  may  be  completely  realised. 
Our  eflbrts  may  still  for  years  to  cotne  be  the  efforts  of  pioneers,  but 
a  generation  may  arise  who  will  enter  into  the  fruit  of  the  labouis 
which  have  been  diligently  and  hopefully  given.     (Cheers.) 

The  Rev.  H.  Russkix  Wakkfibld  (Mayor  of  St  Marylebone) 
then  read  the  following  paper : — 

THE  POOR  LAW  IN  RELATION  TO  THE 
RELIEF  OF  INEBRIATES. 

By  Rev.  H.  RUSSELL  WAKEFIELD, 


The  connection  between  the  Inebriate  and  the 
Poor  Law  is  close  and  constant,  but  it  is  certain  that 
there  remains  much  to  be  done  before  the  Poor  Law 
can  be  as  effective  as  it  might  be  made  in  the  direction 
of  reform  of  inebriates  and  in  prevention  of  inebriety 
and  its  grievous  consequences.  The  object  of  this 
paper  is  to  show  how  incumbent  it  is  upon  Boards  of 
Guardians  to  give  close  attention  to  this  question  ;  and, 
secondly,  to  elicit  from  some  of  those  present  their 
suggestions  as  to  what  might  be  done  either  under 
present  legal  conditions  or  by  fresh  legislation,  to  make 
things  better  than  they  are. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  what,  exact  percentage  of 
pauperism  is  caused  by  drink,  but  all  experience  goes 
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to  show  that  a  very  large  proportion  (said  by  moderate 
men,  to  amount  to  three-fourths)  of  those  who  become 
occupants  of  our  Workhouses,  or  who  receive  outdoor 
relief,  reach  their  state  of  destitution  through  their  own 
drunken  habits  or  those  of  their  close  relations.  A 
leading  municipal  worker  in  Manchester  who  made  this 
matter  a  subject  of  special  inquiry,  found  that  5 1  per 
cent,  of  the  pauperism  of  his  own  city  was  directly  the 
result  of  drink,  and  much  of  the  remaining  49  per  cent, 
indirectly  due  to  the  same  cause*  in  Newcastle  ex^ 
haustive  investigation  produced  a  similar  judgment 
Evidence  before  the  Poor  Law  Commission  told  a 
sadder  tale,  and  my  own  recent  applications  for  infor- 
ipation  on  the  subject  received  answers  which  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  words  of  a  very  cautious  and  very 
able  Clerk  to  a  London  Board  of  Guardians : 
"  Inebriety  is  evidently  the  cause  of  a  large  percentage 
of  pauperism." 

If  the  Poor  Law  Guardians  have  then  the  case  of 
persons,  the  majority  of  whom,  come  under  their  charge 
in  consequence  of  the  disease  (for  such  it  is)  of  intem- 
perance, it  is  surely  of  importance  to  them  to  consider 
now  the  matter  can  best  $e  dealt  with  so  as  to  lessen 
the  evils  which  are  consequen^t  upon  such  a  £act. 

To  begin  with,  the  duty  of  securing  direct  punish* 
ment  for  the  habitual  inebriate  is  one  which  has  given 
some  trouble  to  Boards  of  Guardians.  For  instance, 
one  Board  discovered  several  times  that  people  for 
whom  they  had  found  situations  lost  them  solely  be- 
cause of  drunkenness  and  became  again  inmates  of  the 
Workhouse.  The  Guardians  determined  to  use  every 
means  in  their  power  to  prevent  such  persons  from 
becoming  chargeable  to  the  rates,  and  where  they 
could  obtain  corroborative  evidence  of  the  cause  of  the 
discharge  from  the  situation,  they  took  Police  Court 
proceedings  under  Section  III.  of  the  Vagrant  Act  of 
1824.  A  conviction  followed  with  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment    The  Guardians  then  placarded  the  parish  with 
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a  leaflet  to  the  effect  that  they  had  obtained  such  a 
conviction,  would  prosecute  in  all  similar  cases,  and 
desired  the  assistance  of  the  employers  of  such  people 
as  witnesses  in  any  prosecution  which  mignt  be 
initiated. 

This,  of  course,  is  a  procedure  which  may  be  justi- 
fied as  a  deterrent,  but  is,  of  course,  useless  as  a 
reforming  force. 

What  assistance  (if  any)  does  the  legislature  afford 
to  the  Guardians  in  regard  to  the  general  question  ? 

The  Act  of  Parliament  which  settles  most  definitely 
what  can  be  done  with  habitual  inebriates  is  that  of 
1898,  and  it  goes  far  beyond  any  previous  action,  but 
it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  of  any  great  service  to  the 
Poor  Law  authorities. 

The  main  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1898  are  as 
follows : — 

[i)  Where  a  person  is  convicted  on  indictment 
fence  punishable  with  imprisonment  or  penal 
servitude,  if  the  Court  is  satisfied  from  the  evidence 
that  the  offence  was  committed  under  the  influence  of 
drink,  or  that  drunkenness  was  a  contributing  cause  of 
the  offence,  and  the  offender  admits  that  he  is  or  is 
found  by  the  jury  to  be  a  habitual  drunkard,  the  Court 
may,  in  addition  to  or  in  substitution  for  any  other  sen- 
tence, order  that  he  be  detained  for  a  term  not  exceed- 
ing three  years  in  any  State  inebriate  reformatory,  or  in 
any  certified  inebriate  reformatory  the  managers  of 
which  are  willing  to  receive  him. 

''  (2)  In  any  indictment  under  this  section  it  shall  be 
suflicient,  after  charging  the  offence,  to  state  that  the 
offender  is  a  habitual  drunkard.  In  the  proceedings  on 
the  indictment  the  offender  shall  in  the  first  instance 
be  arraigned  on  so  much  only  of  the  indictment  as 
charges  the  said  offence,  and,  if  on  arraignment  he 
pleads  guilty  or  is  found  guilty  by  the  jury,  the  jury 
shall,  unless  the  offender  admits  that  he  is  a  habitual 
drunkard,  be  charged  to  inquire  whether  he  is  a  habitual 
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drunkard,  and  in  that  case  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to 
swear  the  jury  again. 

"  Provided  that,  unless  evidence  that  the  offender  is 
a  habitual  drunkard  has  been  given  before  he  is  com- 
mitted for  trial,  not  less  than  seven  days'  notice  shall 
be  given  to  the  proper  officer  of  the  Court  by  which 
the  offender  is  to  be  tried,  and  to  the  offender  that  it 
is  intended  to  charge  habitual  drunkenness  in  the  in- 
dictment. 

"  2.  ( 1^  Any  person  who  commits  any  of  the  offences 
mentioned  in  the  First  Schedule  to  this  Act,  and  who 
within  the  twelve  months  preceding  the  date  of  the 
commission  of  the  offence  has  been  convicted  sum- 
marily at  least  three  times  of  any  offences  so  mentioned, 
and  who  is  a  habitual  drunkard,  shall  be  liable  upon 
conviction  on  indictment,  or  if  he  consents  to  be  dealt 
with  summarily  on  summary  conviction,  to  be  detained 
for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  years  in  any  certified 
inebriate  reformatory  the  managers  of  which  are  willing 
to  receive  him. 

"(2)  The  Summary  Jurisdiction  Act,  1879,  shall 
apply  to  proceedings  under  this  section  as  if  the  offence 
charged  were  specified  in  the  second  column  of  the  First 
Schedule  to  the  said  Act" 

One  or  two  questions  might  arise  hereon.  When 
by  habitual  inebriety  a  person  renders  his  family 
paupers,  and  becomes  himself  an  ''  in-and-out "  case, 
does  he  commit  an  offence  which  would  bring  him 
within  the  purview  of  the  Act  ?  I  suppose  most  people 
would  agree  that  this  ought  to  be  the  case,  but  that  it 
is  not.  This  subject  is  dealt  with  by  the  Inspector 
under  the  Inebriates  Acts,  1879-1900,  in  his  report  for 
1 90 1,  and  he  seems  to  feel  that  it  is  possible,  if  earnest 
effort  is  made,  to  deal  with  a  good  many  of  the  cases 
to  which  I  have  referred.  He  considers  also  the  ques- 
tion of  destitute  inebriates  generally,  and,  as  I  hold  his 
statement  on  the  whole  subject  to  be  the  best  throuprh- 
out,  if  not  the  only  valuable  suggestion  as  to  an  im- 
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provement  of  the  present  state  of  affairs,  I  put  it  before 
you  in  its  entirety. 

'*  I  must  once  more  draw  attention,  with  some  em- 
phasis, to  a  very  important  point  in  connection  with 
the  general  work  of  retreats.  It  is  a  matter  which 
has  received  some  notice  in  previous  reports,  but  is 
nevertheless  of  too  urgent  a  nature  to  warrant  omis- 
sion on  this  account.  I  refer  particularly  to  the 
absence  of  provision,  or  at  any  rate  adequate  provi- 
sion, for  destitute  cases.  It  becomes  more  evident 
as  year  follows  year,  that  a  very  large  number  of 
persons  who  would  otherwise  be  willing  to  submit  to 
treatment  are  prevented  from  so  doing  by  their  in- 
ability to  find  means  to  make  even  the  smallest 
weekly  payments.  The  philanthropic  societies  have 
placed  treatment  within  the  reach  of  many  persons 
hitherto  unprovided  for,  but  the  assistance  which 
such  societies  are  able  to  give  is  strictly  limited. 
Rent  has  to  be  paid,  an  experienced  staff  maintained, 
and  the  general  expense  of  maintenance  demands  a 
steady  outlay.  A  continuous  appeal  for  voluntary 
aid  is  necessary  to  meet  expenses ;  even  where  such 
aid  is  given,  the  balance-sheets  show  that  the  weekly 
payment  of  money  by  patients  cannot  be  dispensed 
with,  and  it  is  obvious  that  many  thousands  are  hope- 
lessly blocked  from  admission  to  any  institution  by 
being  unable  to  comply  with  this  very  condition. 
We  want  accommodation  for  the  wife  of  the  small 
shopkeeper,  artisan,  or  labourer ;  the  wife  of  the  man 
who  has  a  family  and  home  to  keep  together,  and 
who,  given  the  utmost  industry  and  sobriety,  has 
barely  sufficient  wherewith  to  do  it  We  want  to 
find  accommodation  for  the  man  himself,  and  also 
for  men  of  a  better  status  who  have  lost  their  positions 
without  hope  of  recovering  lost  ground  except  by 
renewed  sobriety.  There  are  hosts  of  each  class  to 
be  dealt  with,  and  no  means  at  hand  to  provide  for 
either.     The  woman  often  becomes  worse  and  worse, 
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adds  immorality  to  her  drunken  habits,  is  abandoned 
by  the  husband,  and  helps  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the 
police  court  inebriates.  The  man,  when  the  labour 
market  is  full  of  decent  workmen,  fails  to  get  employ- 
ment; or  he  becomes  idle  and  does  not  attempt  to 
obtain  it  He  consorts  with  others  similar  to  himself, 
neglects  to  provide  for  his  family,  becomes  a  mendi- 
cant tramp,  and  spends  his  existence  in  a  continuous 
alternation  between  prison  and  liberty.  During  the 
prime  years  of  his  life  he  has  to  be  kept  in  Workhouse, 
orison,  or  lunatic  asylum,  and  his  family  preserved 
rom  starvation  by  Poor  Law  relief ;  during  later  years 
le  is  permanently  in  a  Workhouse  as  a  senile  pauper. 
When,  in  either  case,  the  individual  has  sunk  to  the 
lowest  depths  it  is  generally  too  late  to  apply  refor- 
matory measures  with  success,  but  could  they  be 
applied  during  the  earlier  stages  of  the  habit  many 
persons  might  be  saved  for  future  usefulness.  We 
want  institutions  where  patients  can  be  received  for 
treatment,  and  pay  little  or  nothing.  Places  of  mon- 
astic simplicity  in  construction  and  surroundings  are 
required,  where  living  is  only  such  as  is  necessary  to 
support  working  life,  and  where  industry  shall  be 
compulsory,  as  contributing  to  the  support  and  main- 
tenance of  patients,  as  well  as  to  the  benefit  of  their 
health.  There  are  many  philanthropic  societies  who 
would  at  any  time  be  willing  to  start  retreats  on 
these  lines,  but  they  are  blocked  by  financial  considera- 
tions ;  the  original  outlay  needed  for  suitably  launch- 
ing the  institution  is  too  great,  and  the  sources  too 
uncertain  from  which  subsequent  income  can  be  guar- 
anteed for  the  maintenance  of  patients.  It  would 
appear,  therefore,  as  if  the  future  development,  or 
otherwise,  of  the  voluntary  Act  mainly  depends  upon 
the  munificence  of  private  individuals,  and  it  would 
be  well  if,  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  the  attention  of 
the  wealthy  could  be  drawn  to  the  needs  of  destitute 
inebriates.     Some  assistance  may  be  given  by  local 
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authorities  under  section  14  of  the  Inebriates  Act  of 
1898,  which  extends  their  powers  to  enable  them  to 
contribute  to  retreats.  In  only  one  case,  so  far,  has 
a  Council  made  direct  use  of  this  power;  all  the 
Councils  contributing  to  Brentry  have,  however,  in- 
directly done  so,  seeing  that  part  of  that  institution 
is  licensed  as  a  retreat  Some  of  the  Councils  now 
erecting  reformatories  under  the  Act  of  1898  are 
proposing  to  make  provision  for  voluntary  cases,  so 
soon  as  their  accommodation  for  committed  cases  is  in 
regular  working  order. 

"In  reference  to  inebriates  who  are  paupers  the 
outlook  is  more  hopeful.  There  are  many  persons 
who,  owing  to  their  drinking  habits,  are  constandy  in 
and  out  of  workhouses,  or  are  in  other  ways  a  regular 
charge  upon  Poor  Law  funds.  Some  of  these  cases, 
with  a  little  energy,  could  easily  be  brought  under  the 
Act  of  1 898,  and  be  dealt  with  in  reformatories ;  others, 
again,  of  more  hopeful  character  might  be  induced  to 
sign  under  the  Act  of  1879.  In  respect  to  the  latter,  it 
would  be  infinitely  better  on  the  part  of  Guardians 
to  contribute  steadily  for,  say,  twelve  months  to  give 
an  inebriate  a  chance  of  recovery  than  to  contemplate 
with  certainty  his  maintenance  on  and  off  for  the  rest 
of  his  life.  Boards  of  Guardians  have  power  so  to 
contribute  towards  the  maintenance  of  paupers  in 
retreats.  It  was  assumed  that  such  power  existed, 
but  as  some  uncertainty  on  the  point  was  expressed, 
the  Local  Government  Board  has  been  officially 
approached  on  the  matter.  In  reply,  the  Board 
intimated  that  in  their  opinion  'if  destitute  persons 
are  sent  by  Boards  of  Guardians  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  their  Medical  Officer  to  an  institution  for 
inebriates  for  remedial  treatment,  the  general  powers 
of  the  Guardians  to  relieve  destitute  poor  would  enable 
them  to  contribute  towards  the  maintenance  of  such 
persons  in  the  institution.'  In  some  directions  this 
power  has  been  already  exercised,  and  it  is  probable 
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that  It  only  requires  to  be  widely  known  and  properly 
appreciated  to  come  into  more  general  use." 

We  notice  here  that  the  Inspector  thinks  that  the 
Guardians  do  possess  power  in  regard  to  "  in-and-out " 
cases,  but  I  confess  that  it  seems  to  me  to  be  straining 
the  Act  to  bring  such  instances  within  its  meaning. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  undoubtedly  desirable  that 
fuller  powers  should  be  provided  for  the  Poor  Law 
authorities.     In  what  way  should  this  be  done  ? 

It  might  be  proposed  to  allow  the  Guardians  to 
have  under  their  control,  say  as  adjuncts  of  Work- 
houses, buildings  registered  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Inebriates  Acts,  and  in  all  ways  to  confer  upon  the 
Poor  Law  authorities  the  powers  now  possessed  by 
County  Councils.  This  means  considerable  expense ; 
it  also  entails  the  multiplication  of  authorities  with 
particular  duties.  As  to  the  cost  it  might  be  argued 
that  to  cure  an  inebriate,  say  in  a  year  or  eighteen 
months,  and  to  send  him  out  to  earn  an  honest  living 
and  thereby  to  provide  for  himself  and  family,  is 
cheaper  than  to  have  that  person  and  his  family  con- 
stantly in  the  Workhouse,  and  year  after  year  charge- 
able to  the  rates.  The  deterring  influence  resulting 
from  the  knowledge  that  reformatory  discipline  would 
follow  upon  continuance  of  the  intemperate  habit  would 
probably  be  considerable.  Above  all,  the  general 
raising  of  the  moral  tone  of  the  man  and  his  whole 
surroundings  after  his  sojourn  in  a  home  of  the  kind 
provided  under  the  Act  of  1898  would  be  unquestion- 
able. 

In  regard  to  the  objection  to  the  addition  to  the 
numbers  of  authorities  possessing  the  right  to  estab- 
lish reformatories,  one  has  to  admit  that  the  objection 
is  a  serious  one,  though  not  absolutely  conclusive. 
It  is  also  arguable  that  the  Guardians  have  at  least 
as  much  right  to  the  power  as  the  County  Councils, 
considering  how  seriously  their  work  is  increased  and 
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their    efforts   after    the    public    good    hampered  by 
inebriety. 

Some  would  perhaps  advocate  giving  the  right 
to  the  Poor  Law  authorities  to  send  suitable  cases  to 
the  County  Council  reformatories,  so  as  to  avoid 
having  the  number  of  reformatories  increased.  One 
can  imagine  complaint  very  soon  that  the  Guardians 
were  dumping  (a  popular  word  just  now)  inebriates 
upon  the  county  so  as  to  avoid  trouble  to  themselves. 

In  reference  to  the  cases  of  the  practically  destitute 
inebriate,  referred  to  by  the  Inspector,  against  whom 
no  crime  can  be  alleged,  I  believe  that  some  Guardians 
have  already  taken  action,  and  are  paying  to  voluntary 
homes  for  the  charge  of  such  persons,  but  even  here 
there  is  great  uncertainty  as  to  the  powers  possessed. 
The  need  is  the  only  thing  quite  certain. 

I  have  looked  into  reports  as  to  the  methods  of 
our  colonies  and  some  foreign  countries  on  this  subject, 
but  even  here,  there  is  not  much  to  help  us.  Perhaps 
Switzerland  affords  the  clearest  case  of  power  given 
to  the  Poor  Law  authorities.  In  the  Canton  of  Berne, 
the  State  has  power  to  establish  such  industrial  insti- 
tutions as  may  be  necessary,  and  those  who  give 
themselv^  up  to  drunkenness,  and  are  in  consequence 
without  employment  or  in  need  of  support,  are  amongst 
the  people  eligible  for  such  reformatories.  Boards  of 
Guardians  have  the  right  of  instituting  proceedings. 

I  do  not  think  that  in  any  other  country  stronger 
powers  are  given. 

There  are  many  lands  in  which  the  power  exists  to 
deprive  inebriates  of  their  liberty  and  to  appoint  guar- 
dians for  themselves  and  for  their  families.  In  fact, 
roughly  speaking,  the  inebriate  comes  under  many  of 
the  laws  applicable  to  lunatics.  There  would  appear 
to  be  no  objection  in  the  case  of  destitute  inebriates  to 
the  Board  of  Guardians  being  appointed  by  the  judicial 
authorities  as  the  legal  custodians  of  the  intemperate 
person,  and  of  his  wife  and  children.     Were  this  done 
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in  England,  it  would  enable  our  Poor  Law  authorities 
to  take  all  necessary  action  and  spend  any  money  re- 
quired for  the  object  of  reforming  and  caring  for 
inebriate  cases. 

The  responsibility  towards  children  of  inebriates  is 
one  which  requires  facing.  In  fact,  it  would  not  be  too 
much  to  say  that  Guardians  would  do  well  to  regard 
every  child  committed  to  their  care  as  needing  every 
help  towards  the  leading  a  temperate  life.  The  in- 
fluence of  heredity  may  not  be  scientifically  proved,  but 
the  evil  result  of  unsatisfactory  surroundings  is  gener- 
aily  admitted.  Consequently,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
children  of  the  destitute  poor  start  the  race  of  life  ter- 
ribly handicapped.  We  cannot  therefore  do  too  much 
in  the  way  of  helping  them  to  counteract  their  disad- 
vantages. The  inculcation  of  temperance  principles 
should  form  a  definite  part  of  all  instruction  in  Work- 
house Schools.  I  am  aware  that  voluntary  societies 
have  been  allowed  to  do  this  work  in  several  institu- 
tions. I  am  myself  Chairman  of  one  society  which 
rejoices  in  knowing  that  each  year  additional  Boards  of 
Guardians  permit  us  to  give  temperance  teaching  in 
schools.  And  amongst  the  most  successful  students 
at  our  annual  examination  on  this  subject  are  to  be 
found  children  cared  for  by  the  Poor  Law. 

Still  I  would  prefer  that  this  should  be  done  from 
the  inside,  and  I  trust  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  this  may  be  the  rule. 

There  are  many  minor  matters  and  no  doubt  some 
important  considerations  in  reference  to  our  subject 
which  might  be  dealt  with,  but  I  have  put  before  you 
enough  to  elicit  discussion. 

The  dealing  of  the  Poor  Law  authorities  with 
habitual  inebriates  will  require  consideration  in  the  near 
future,  and  I  hope  that  the  Legislature  will  not  be 
niggardly  in  the  direction  of  giving  powers  to  Guar- 
dians. The  body  which  suffers  from  this  disease 
should  surely  have  some  rights  in  regard    to    the 
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remedies.  The  absolutely  criminal  and  the  non- 
destitute  drunkard  have  had  much  consideration  given  to 
them,  but  the  question  which  we  are  thinking  of  today 
is  still  in  an  indefinite  state.  When  we  bear  in  mind 
that  the  destitute  drunkard  is  not  only  a  harmful 
citizen  in  himself  and  to  himself*  but  also  verv 
frequendy  a  cause  of  great  misery  and  expense  throt^n 
bringing  many  others,  supposed  to  be  dependent  upon 
him,  into  the  ranks  of  the  destitute :  when  we  recollect 
the  wretched  example  of  wrong-doing  and  thrifdess- 
ness  which  he  affords  to  wife,  to  chil^  and  to  neigh- 
bours, it  is  surely  an  object  worthy  of  statesmanlike 
effort  and  considerable  cost  to  return  him  to  the  ranks 
of  useful  citizens.  The  crude  suggestion  I  have  made 
to-day  will  at  any  rate  afford  s^und  for  the  more 
matured  and  careful  judgment  which  I  now  invite  from 
the  representatives  of  our  Boards  of  Guardians  who  are 
present  here  to-day. 


DISCUSSION. 

Rev.  P.  S.  G.  Propbrt  (Chairaian  of  the  Fulham  Board  of 
Guardians)  said  that  before  he  proceeded  to  the  discussion  of  the 
paper  he  would  like  to  offer  his  heartiest  congratulations  to  the 
reader  of  the  paper  on  his  elevation  to  the  highest  civic  o65ce  which 
could  be  confer^d  upon  him  by  his  fellow-citizens,  the  Mayoralty  of 
St  Marylebone.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  paper  opened  up  a  very  wide 
field  of  discussion ;  but  he  would  confine  himself  to  two  points  in 
the  early  part  of  it,  his  function  being  simply  to  stimulate  discussion 
with  a  view  to  definite  action.  The  first  point  was  the  opinion  (to 
quote  the  paper)  of  a  very  cautious  and  very  able  Clerk  to  a  London 
Board  of  Guardians — 

"Inebriety  is  evidently  the  cause  of  a  large  percentage  of 

pauperism." 
The  second  point  was  the  fact  that 

"  the  duty  of  securing  direct  punishment  for  the  habitual 

inebriate  is  one  which  has  given  some  trouble  to  Boards  of 

Guardians." 

The  second  point  he  regarded  as  the  more  important — ^the 
legal  difficulty  which  prevented  the  Guardians  from  taking  penal  or 
even  remedial  measures  against  a  certain  class  of  inebriates.*  This 
was  not  a  temperance  question,  although  it  involved  tempeimnce 
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principles.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  was  a  very  intimate  relation 
between  excessive  drinking  and  pauperism.  After  eighteen  years  in 
a  very  large  and  poor  London  district,  he  would  say  that  there  was 
no  more  prolific  cause  of  pauperism  than  alcoholic  excess.  He 
believed  that  the  day  had  arrived  when  there  should  be  an  exhaustive, 
definite,  and  systematic  inquiry  into  the  whole  question.  (Hear, 
hear.)  If  the  Local  Government  Board  would  take  up  the  question, 
he  fete  stue  that  the  Clerks  of  the  various  Poor  Law  Unions  would 
give  every  assistance  by  providing  the  requisite  information.  That 
would  be  the  first  step  before  promoting  fresh  legislation  on  the 
subject  In  Fulham  lately  he  addressed  to  the  relieving  officers  the 
five  following  questions  >-* 

(i.)  Taking  any  four  weeks,  in  how  many  cases  do  you 
think  aj^licants  who  come  upon  your  books  owe  their 
distress  to  drink  ? 

(2.)  In  how  large  a  proportion  of  cases  are  those  applicants 
admitted  to  the  Workhouse,  either  at  once  or  subsequently  ?  | 

(3.)  Do  you  find  that  any  proportion  of  these  cases  become 
chronic  "  in-and-out "  ? 

(4.)  Have  you  ever  observed  a  case  from  its  first  applica- 
tion to  its  permanent  residence  in  the  Workhouse  ?  Could 
you  estimate  the  cost  of  any  such  particular  case  ?  Have 
you  any  suggestion  to  offer  as  an  alternative  to  relief  and 
admission  to  the  Workhouse  in  these  cases  ? 

(5.)  Taking  a  month's  cases,  what  number  of  children 
would  have  to  be  relieved  in  addition  to  the  parent  or 
parents? 

Those  questions  referred,  of  course,  only  to  cases  in  which  it  was 
believed  that  the  cause  of  the  application  was  drink  wholly  or  in  part. 
Fulham  was  divided  into  three  relief  districts,  and  in  each  he  had 
traced  a  considerable  percentage  of  cases  directly  to  excessive  drink- 
ing. He  had  selected  the  month  of  October  as  a  test  month,  with 
the  following  results : — 

District  i. — One  hundred  applications  for  relief — eight 
traceable  to  excessive  drinking. 

Disi'RiCT  a. — Seventy  applications — ten  traceable  to  the 
same  cause. 

District  3. — ^One  hundred  and  twenty  applications  for 
relief— twelve  cases  attributable  to  inebriety. 

He  held  in  his  hand  a  return  (April  37,  1903)  summarising  the 
"Annual  Reports  of  the  Medical  Officers  of  the  Glasgow  District 
Asyluow  at  Woodilee  and  Gartloch  "  with  reference  to  the  number 
of  patients  admitted  in  the  year  endii^  May  15*  1902,  as  the  direct 
tesult  of  alcoholic  excess.  Of  565  admissions  as  insane,  and  213  to 
the  Poorhouse  Observation  Wards,  259,  or  33  per  cent,  were  charge- 
able through  alcoholic  indulgence.    In  nineteen  typical  cases  &e 
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earning  power  of  the  patients  had  been  from  198.  to  j£s  a  week. 
Truly,  the  time  had  come  for  a  systematic  and  thorou^  investigation 
of  the  whole  subject.  (Cheers.)  His  second  point  was  the  difficulty 
of  securing  the  punishment  of  the  habitual  dninkard.  He  was  one 
of  those  who  believed  that  mere  punishment  was  no  remedy  at  all, 
and  that  it  would  not  affect  the  moral  character  of  such  a  woman  as 
Jane  Cakebread  or  Tottie  Fay.  Such  women  had  their  uses  in 
society,  and  had  placed  the  community  under  a  deep  debt  of 
gratitude,  for  they  enabled  magistrates  to  pass  experimental 
sentences  upon  them,  and  these  two  women  had  done  more  than 
all  the  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  awaken  the  public 
conscience.  fCheers.)  The  tendency  to  chronic  alcohcdic  excess 
was  on  the  oorder  line  of  insanity,  and  Guardians  could  not 
take  any  action  as  the  law  stood  at  present  The  law  as  it  stood 
was,  in  part,  settled  by  the  case  of  Burbage  and  the  Guardians 
of  St  Savimir  and  the  Guardians  of  West  Ham  and  Pearson,  It 
was  an  anomaly  that  a  man  who  in  a  fit  of  depression  tried  to 
take  his  life  should  be  liable  on  recovery  to  be  punished ;  while  a 
man  who,  quite  sane,  pursues  a  course  of  conduct  which  will  end  in 
inability  to  maintain  himself,  is  not  only  not  punished,  but  practically 
encouraged  to  go  on.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  law  required  amendment, 
and  he  would  suggest  that  the  Guardians  should  be  given  powers 
not  onlv  of  detention  in  cases  of  delirium  tremens^  but  also  where  the 
family  oecame  chaigeable  without  this  acute  form  of  inebriety.  He 
(Mr  Propert)  believed  that  it  would  be  more  economical  and  more 
ethical  to  detain  and  treat  the  person  in  the  earlier  stages  of  this 
disease  just  as  they  would  the  consumptive  patient  and  other  forms 
of  disease.  He  believed  that  public  opinion  would  support  legislation 
in  that  direction.    (Hear,  hear.)    He  begged  to  move — 

''That  this  Conference  is  of  opinion  that  the  time  has  now 
arrived  for  a  systematic  inquiry  into  the  relation  which  exists 
between  inebriety  and  pauperism,  with  a  view  to  promoting 
legislation  in  the  direction  of  remedial  detention." 

Mr  A.  A.  MiLLWARD  (Clerk  to  the  St  Pancras  Board  of  Guardians) 
said  that  Mr  Purchese,  Chairman  of  that  Board,  much  regretted  that 
he  could  not  be  present  to  support  the  author  of  the  paper.  He  had 
intended  to  be  present  and  to  submit  some  figures  which  strongly 
confirmed  the  views  advanced  in  the  paper.  The  Guardians  of  Uie 
Parish  of  St  Pancras,  on  3rd  February  1898,  passed  a  resolution 
similar  to  one  passed  by  the  Guardians  of  the  Wandsworth  and  Clap- 
ham  Union,  and  the  Guardians  of  the  Parish  of  Birmingham,  viz. : — 
"  That  a  letter  be  addressed  to  the  Home  Secretary  pointing  out  that 
the  provisions  of  the  Habitual  Drunkards  Act,  1879  (42  &  43  Vict, 
cap.  19^,  have  failed  in  the  purpose  they  were  intended  to  serve,  and 
suggestmg  the  promotion  of  legislation  for  dealing  wiA  habitual 
inebriates  by  their  compulsory  detention  in  institutions  specially  set 
apart  for  that  purpose," — and  the  Board  communicated  that  resolu- 
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tion  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  the  Members  of  Parliament  for 
the  Borough,  and  the  Guardians  of  other  Parishes  and  Unions,  urging 
their  co-operation  in  the  support  of  such  steps  as  might  be  taken  for 
additional  legislation  for  the  better  control  of  habitual  drunkards.  As 
an  illustration  of  the  extent  of  the  evil  complained  of,  for  which  more 
power  of  restraint  was  required,  he  (Mr  Millward)  at  that  time  prepared 
a  statistical  statement  relating  to  the  parish  as  follows  :— 

Analysis  of  a  Return  of  Persons  Suffering  from  Alcoholic  Ex* 
CESSES  who  were  admitted  to  the  "Insane  Wards"  of  St 
Pancras  Workhouse  during  the  Year  ended  ist  October  1897. 


Males. 

Females. 

Toul. 

Total  number  of  Patients,  as  above  described- 

admitted-            .... 

ia6 

«7 

."3 

Discharged — 

Recovered           .... 

40 

19 

59 

To  Ireland  (under  Order  of  Removal)     - 

I 

I 

„   Care  of  Relatives  or  Friends  - 

33 

24 

57 

„   the  Police      -            .            -            - 

9 

8 

17 

„   the  Infirmary 

I 

I 

3 

„   Asylums  for  Imbeciles 

6 

4 

10 

„   County  Asylums  for  Lunatics 

21 

9 

30 

„    Licensed  Houses 

7 

10 

17 

Died        .            - 

8 

II 

X9 

"S 

87 

313 

Still  remaining  chargeable  at  Workhouse  - 

I 

I 

Totals 

126 

87 

»I3 

Still  remaining  chargeable  (28th  February 

1898)  at  Lunatic  Asylums    - 

— 

— 

37 

Do.            at  the  Infirmary 

— 

— 

I 

Costs  incurred  in  connection  with  the  maintenance,  judicial  examina- 

tion, and  conveyance— 

I 

i.    d. 

*Mamtenance,  in  the  Workhouse  - 

.    107 

4     9 

*          „            at  Asylums 

661 

5     7 

Medical  Examinations     - 

-       '53 

IS     6 

Conveyance  and  Incidental  Expenses     - 

75 

0     3 

Gross  Total 

-    1.097 

6    0 

Less  Repayments  by  the  persons  who  were 

charge- 

able,  or  their  relatives  or  friends 

91 

19    8 

Net  Total  - 

■;^'.oo5 

6     4 

*  N.B. — ^These  totals  are  based  upon  the  minimnm  cost  of  maintenance,  and 
are  ezduaive  of  establishment  charges,  cost  of  buildings,  and  official  staff,  &c. 
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The  Medical  Officer  reports  as  follows :—"  The  total  niimber  of 
persons  admitted  into  the  Insane  Wards  during  the  year  was  634;  3S5 
males  and  309  females.  Of  the  males,  126  (or  over  38  p^  cent) 
were  suffering  from  the  effects  of  excessive  drinking.  Of  the  females, 
S7  (or  over  29  per  cent)  were  so  affected.  The  aveiage  age  of  the 
males  was  38  years,  and  that  of  the  females  33  years.  In  every  one 
of  the  above  cases  (213)  alcohol  was  the  sole  and  exciting  cause  of  the 
mental  disturbance,  either  in  the  form  of  delirium  tremens  or  of  mania; 
but  in  a  considerable  number  (over  24  per  cent)  of  the  cases  remain* 
ing  (421),  habits  of  intemperance  aggravated  mental  aberration  prim- 
arily due  to  causes  other  than  alcoholic  excess. 

(Signed)    W.  M.  Duklop,  Medical  Officer. 

Alfred  A.  Millward,  Clerk  to  the  Gtteurdums, 

Those  figures  have  been  brought  up  to  date  by  a  return  of  persons 
suffering  from  alcoholic  excesses  who  were  admitted  to  the  "  Mental 
Wards "  of  St  Pancras  Workhouse  during  the  year  ended  Ladyday 
1903  (which  is  appended) : — 

Male.      Female.   ToUL 
Total  number  of  Patients,  as  above  described — 

admitted-  -  -  -     124  98        222 

Discharged — 

Recovered  -  -  -      75  ^7         10* 

To  Legal  Place  of  Settlement  under  Order 
of  Removal  - 

„   Care  of  Relatives  or  Friends  - 

„  the  Police 

„   the  Infirmary 

„   Asylums  for  Imbeciles 

„   County  Asylums  for  Lunatics 

„   a  Private  Sanatorium 
Died        ...  - 


Still  remaining  in  the  Mental  Wards  - 

Totals  -    X24  98        222 

The  number  of  persons  admitted  into  the ''  Mental  Wards  *'  during 
the  year  above  mentioned  was  328  males,  289  females — total,  617. 
Therefore  of  the  males  37.8  per  cent  were  suffering  from  the  effects 
of  excessive  drinking,  and  of  the  females  33.9  per  cent  were  so 
affected.  In  each  of  the  above  cases  alcohol  was  the  sole  and  exciting 
cause  of  the  mental  disturbance,  either  in  the  fcmn  of  delirium  tremens 
or  of  mania.  In  a  considerable  number  of  the  remainder  of  the  cases 
habits  of  intemperance  aggravated  mental  aberration  primarily  due  to 
causes  other  than  alcoholic  excess. 


— 

I 

t 

10 

18 

28 

5 

13 

18 

8 

7 

»S 

3 

3 

5 

6 

a4 

30 

— 

I 

I 

13 

a 

IS 

119 

96 

ai5 

5 

a 

7 
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Mr  Fred.  W.  Dimblsby  (Rkhmond  Union,  Hon.  Treasurer  of 
the  Central  Committee  of  Poor  Law  Conferences)  said  that  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  pauperism  they  ought  to  remember  that  a  very  large 
amount  of  sickness  was  produced  either  by  the  intemperance  of  the 
patients  themselves  or  of  those  upon  whom  the  patients  were  depen 
dent  The  air  was  full  of  proposals  of  a  retrograde  character  which 
would  deprive  magistrates  of  the  small  amount  of  power  which  they  at 
present  possessed  Those  of  them  who  were  magistrates  knew  how 
heart-breaking  it  was  to  send  the  same  people  over  and  over  again  to 
gaol  for  treatment  which,  while  very  expensive,  had  no  reformative 
influence.  The  only  remedy  be  could  suggest  was  prolonged  detention 
away  from  temptation,  with  a  sufficiency  of  food  and  occupation  for 
mind  and  body,  work  (not  of  a  degradiog  character)  which  would  call 
fcMT  concentration  of  thought,  and  above  all,  those  spiritual  influences 
which  were  such  an  inestimable  blessing.  It  seemed  hard  that  the  cost 
of  the  suggested  course  should  be  thrown  upon  the  whole  community; 
surely  those  who  had  profited  by  the  drunken  tendencies  of  the  suflerers 
should  be  called  upon  to  bear  their  share  of  the  burden.  (Cheera) 
He  did  not,  however,  believe  that  the  Guardians  ought  to  have  power 
to  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  But  he  did  think  that  when 
persons  habitually  refused  or  neglected  to  maintain  themselves  and 
their  families,  the  Guardians  should  have  power  to  tak^  them  before 
the  magistrates,  who  should  possess  the  power  to  send  the  ofienders 
to  some  place  for  a^long  period  of  reformatory  treatment.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Many  of  the  suflerers  were  men  of  ability,  who  could  command  high 
wages  if  it  were  not  for  the  drink.  Something  to  improve  the  moral 
tone  was  necessary,  and  then  some  of  the  suflerers  might  after  a  while 
be  trusted  to  go  into  the  world  again  and  get  a  living.    (Hear,  hear.) 

A  Member — A  ^  Brewers'  Compensation  to  Drunkards  Bill "  is 
wanted.    (Cheers  and  applause.) 

Mr  Nbal  (Shoreditch)  said  that  he  always  understood  that  the 
Guardian's  duly  was  to  administer  relief  to  those  who  were  destitute 
and  not  to  provide  means  for  keeping  people  from  becoming  desti- 
tute. They  were  not  to  prevent  poverty,  but  to  deal  with  that  existing 
at  the  moment  Much  of  the  present  poverty  was  due  to  the  Guar- 
dians trying  to  prevent  poverty,  and  not  attending  to  the  present 
poverty.  It  was  only  in  the  case  of  the  young  that  the  Guardians 
were  charged  with  any  preventive  duties  in  regard  to  poverty.  He 
agreed  with  Mr  Dimbleby's  raoaarks  for  the  most  part,  and  he  would 
go  a  step  further,  and  say  that  every  Chairman  of  a  Board  of  Guai^ 
dians  should  be  virtuU  officii  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  during  his  term 
in  the  chair.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  H.  A.  Powell  (Guildford)  said  that  none  would  deny  Mr 
Wakefield's  premises  as  to  drunkenness  being  a  cause  of  poverty,  but 
there  would  be  a  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  remedy.  Many 
of  them  would  remember  the  discussion  at  the  last  Central  Con- 
fet^nce  as  to  vagrancy.  Vagrancy  and  habitual  drunkenness  were  on 
parallel  lines,  and  the  Copfexence  came  to  the  conclusion  that  treat- 
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ment  l^  the  State  or  the  local  authorities  was  going  to  be  a  fiiilure. 
(Cries  of  dissent.)  He  spoke  subject  to  correction.  The  Central 
Conference  was  addressed  by  Mr  Brooks  of  Lingfield,  and  by  Colond 
Lamb  of  the  Salvation  Army,  and  both  of  those  experts  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  one  way  of  getting  hold  of  the  classes  in  question 
was  by  those  religious  influences  which  no  State  institution  could 
guarantee,  the  successes  being  due  to  constant  personal  enthusiasm 
on  the  part  of  those  in  charge.  Without  that  such  institutions  would 
be  a  failure,  and  for  the  Guardians  to  send  persons  to  them  would 
simply  involve  an  enormous  financial  loss  to  the  nation.  The  whole 
thing  was  a  question  of  practical  politics — would  the  result  justify  the 
enormous  expense  ?  That  was  the  question  they  should  ask  them- 
selves before  they  sent  in  that  resolution  with  the  authority  of  that 
Conference. 

Mr  Elliot  (Hammersmith)  said  if  drunkenness  was  a  disease,  from 
what  did  it  arise?  from  the  wretched  social  conditions  of  the  masses 
of  the  people;  and  before  they  could  hope  to  stamp  it  out,  they  must 
try  and  provide  proper  surroundings  and  the  necessaries  of  life 
for  all.  Until  that  were  done,  the  nation  need  not  hope  to  find  a 
remedy.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Jesss  Hawrbs  (Mailing)  said  that  he  disagreed  with  Mr 
Neal's  view  as  to  the  cast-iron  nature  of  the  Guardian's  duties.  He, 
for  one,  would  lay  down  the  work  at  once  if  he  would  be  debarred 
from  considering  the  causes  which  lead  to  pauperism.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Surely  Guardians  were  not  called  upon  to  sink  their  mdividuality 
altogether  ?  They  were  also  ratepayers,  and  had  the  right  to  ask  how 
the  necessi^  for  the  heavy  poor-rates  could  be  removed.  (Hear, 
hear.)  He  noped  that  the  Conference  would  make  an  exception,  and 
pass  the  resolution.  They  were  all  supposed  to  be  in  fiivour  of 
"inquiry"  nowadays.  (Laughter.)  He  seconded  the  resolution. 
This  question  stood  very  intimately  connected  with  that  of  the 
habitual  vagrant,  and  the  two  classes  might  be  treated  in  one  institu- 
tion— ^not  necessarily  in  contact,  but  on  parallel  lines.  Some  sixteen 
years  ago,  in  Chicago,  he  inspected  two  Homes  for  the  treatment  of 
drunkards  (male  and  female),  and  they  were  both  very  successful,  and 
the  main  source  of  income  was  the  fines  inflicted  on  licensed 
victuallers  for  breaches  of  the  law.  (Cheers  and  laughter.)  It  would 
be  something  if  the  Guardians  could  get  their  hands  on  the  fines,  and 
if  they  could  also  tap  a  little  of  the  profit  of  the  liquor  trade ;  there 
would  be  no  further  difficulty  as  to  ways  and  means.  (Cheers  and 
laughter.) 

Mr  WiLUNK  (Bradfield,  Member  of  the  Central  Committee  of 
Poor  Law]Conferences)  said  that  he  wished  to  support  in  general 
terms  the  views  of  the  reader  of  the  paper,  but  more  in  the  sense 
that  Mr  Powell  had  spoken.  There  was  a  danger  in  the  present 
tendency  to  multiply  institutions  for  the  treatment  of  ^'all  the  ills  the 
flesh  is  heir  to."  They  had  sanatoria  for  consumptives,  reformatories 
for  children,  labour  colonies  for  vagrantSi  Workhouses  for  paupers. 
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and  they  should  be  satisfied  that  the  treatment  of  drunkards  in 
!^)ecial  institutions  would  be  of  the  greatest  possible  good  before  they 
estaUished  such  institutions.  The  process  of  becoming  qualified  for 
admission  to  an  inebriates'  home  was  regarded  by  many  people  as 
not  at  all  an  unpleasant  one,  and  if  the  drunkard  was  certain  that  by 
yielding  to  his  impulses  he  would  only  place  himself  in  a  position  in 
which  he  would  be  brought  into  condition  to  do  it  again  they  would 
be  not  deterring,  but  encouraging  that  drunkard.  (Cheers.)  He  did 
not  want  to  press  that  argument  too  far,  as  they  were  all  at  one  in 
wishing  to  reform  the  habitual  drunkard.  (Hear,  hear.)  Unless  he 
(the  speaker)  was  mistaken,  the  medical  profession  had  laid  k  down 
that  it  was  no  use  trying  to  reform  the  drunkard  unless  they  gave 
him  an  abundance  of  gwd  food  and  other  things  which  would  make 
the  majority  of  drunkards  more  comfortable  than  many  people  of 
tempemte  and  respectable  habits  outside.  However,  anything  would 
be  justifiable  if  it  cured  the  complaint,  but  for  goodness'  sake  let 
them  have  it  proved  that  the  proposed  system  would  cure  it.  There 
were  numerous  cases  of  failure  and  relapse  after  long  abstention  from 
drink.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Rev.  Palmer  Grbnvills  (Richmond)  said  that  he  was  quite  in 
&vour  of  getting  statistics  from  the  Workhouses,  but  they  must  re- 
member that  a  great  many  people  had  become  paupers  through 
drink  who  had  never  actually  been  known  to  be  intoxicated,  what  the 
old  Puritans  used  to  call  "sober  drunkards,"  who  drank  without 
ceasing  but  never  got  drunk.  He  knew  a  man  who  got  delirium 
tremens  before  being  drunk.  Men  earning  a  guinea  a  week  thought 
it  quite  proper  to  spend  six  shillings  of  it  on  drink.  It  was  possible 
that  far  more  burdens  were  thrown  on  the  rates  by  those  "  sober 
drunkards"  than  by  the  out-and-out  drunken  ones.  Was  it  possible 
for  Guardians  to  do  anything  to  prevent  drunkenness  ?  Could  not 
Guardians  give  some  tangible  recognition  of  sobriety  when  consider- 
ing applications  for  relief  in  the  same  way  as  they  now  encouraged 
thrift  by  giving  a  little  extra  to  those  who  had  tried,  by  friendly 
societies  and  otherwise,  to  do  something  for  themselves?  (Hear, 
hear.)  He  always  insisted  that  persons  in  poor  circumstances  should 
not  drink  at  all.  They  could  not  afford  it.  Some  years  ago  he  had 
experience  of  a  farm  colony  conducted  by  Mr  Hazell,  M.P.  for 
Leicester,  and  he  could  fully  confirm  what  had  been  said  as  to  the 
efficacy  of  the  religious  influences  which  were  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  inmates.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  W.  Vallance  (Member  of  the  Central  Committee  of  Poor 
Law  Conferences),  who  was  cordially  greeted  on  rising  to  speak,  said 
that  he  was  opposed  to  any  extension  of  the  powers  of  detention 
already  posseted  by  Poor  Law  Guardians.  They  had  at  present  the 
power  to  detain  a  person  for  seven  days,  and  any  further  detention 
should  only  be  on  a  magisterial  order.  (Hear,  hear.)  If  a  man  was 
only  wise  enough  to  hang  about  in  the  Union  district  he  could  only 
be  prosecuted  for  n^lecting  to  maintain  his  family — not  for  desertion 
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*— and  the  Guardians  had  to  prove  his  ability  to  maintain.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  he  knew  of  cases  where  men  periodically  left  their 
fiimilies  chargeaUe  to  the  Guardians  and  did  so  with  impunity. 
There  should  be  a  clear  definition  of  the  term  "  habitual  pauper," 
and  when  that  had  been  given  by  the  I^^^islature,  the  Guardians 
might  then  cast  about  for  the  best  means  of  dealing  with  the  habitual 
drunkard  and  other  classes  of  habitual  paupers.  A  habitual  drunkard 
should  not  he  kept  in  a  prison  but  in  an  institution,  where  remedial 
measures  must  be  brought  to  bear  upon  him.    (Hear,  hear.) 

The  President  said  there  had  k>een  a  great  desire  expressed  that 
the  resolution  should  be  submitted,  but  it  wa:^  af;ainst  the  rules  of 
the  Conference  to  have  resolutions.  If  the  suspoision  of  the  standing 
orders  were  unanimously  carried,  then  the  resolution  could  be  voted 
upon. 

Mr  Powell  formally  objected  to  the  suspension  of  the  standing 
orders,  and  the  matter  could  not  be  put  to  the  vote.  One  member 
indignantly  exclaimed,  **  It  is  a  force !  The  standing  orders  should 
be  amended." 

The  President  said  that  the  question  of  the  treatment  of  the 
habitual  drunkard  was  a  very  big  and  difiicalt  one,  and  his  experience 
in  Parliament  did  not  encourage  him  to  hope  for  any  drastic  dealing 
with  it.  A  great  deal  had  been  accomplished,  and  they  must  try  to 
do  more,  but  it  was  no  use  trying  to  l^^islate  in  advance  of  public 
opinion  or  they  might  provoke  a  reaction.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  pro- 
posed a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Rev.  Russell  Wakefield  for  the  paper. 

Mr  W.  BousFiBLD  seconded  the  proposition,  which  was  carried. 

Rev.  Russell  Wakefield  adcnowledged  the  comfdiment,  and 
the  Conference  adjourned  for  luncheon. 

After  luncheon  Mr  Alfred  A.  MnxwARD  (St  Pancras)  read  the 
following  paper :— - 


TRAINING  OF  RELIEVING  OFFICERS. 
By  Mr  ALFRED  A.  MILLWARD, 

In  this  age  of  rapidly  widening  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  others,  particularly  of  those  whose  burdens  are 
greatest,  we  see  at  every  turn  an  eagerness  to  help ; 
and  the  growing  spirit  of  "enthusiasm  of  humanity" 
is  raising  increased  numbers  of  those  whose  lives  are 
devoted  to  philanthropic  work. 

To  these  the  solicitude  for  the  suffering  poor  has 
become  painfal  in  its  intensity  ;  and  to  all  who  possess 
the  gift  of  understanding,  and  the  power  to  aid,  the 
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voice  of  call  to  duty  in  this  matter  is  so  urgent  and  so 
persistent  that  inactivity,  with  a  sense  of  placid  con- 
tentment that  "all  is  well,"  has  long  since  become 
impossible. 

The  rich  heritage  of  available  knowledge  has,  we 
believe,  never  been  surpassed.  How  can  this  be  best 
applied?  What  can  be  done  to  place  within  easier 
reach  of  the  honesdy  industrious  the  capacity  and 
means  to  acquire  their  due  share  of  all  that  makes  life 
desirable  ? 

The  requirements  are  so  enormous,  and  the  chan- 
nels of  influence  so  numerous,  that  none  willing  to 
undertake  philanthropic  work  need  despair  of  finding 
what  their  part  may  be. 

The  hopeful  results  of  what  has  already  been  done 
give  stimulus  for  further  effort. 

There  is  no  subject  of  adult  study  and  discussion 
of  more  engaging  interest  than  that  of  the  work  of 
promoting  the  general  welfare  of  the  people,  and  there 
IS  an  ever-increasing  desire  to  participate  in  steps  taken 
for  social  advancement ;  and  in  order  that  such  work 
may  be  contributory  to  our  neighbour's  permanent 
well-being,  we  are  seeking  knowledge  from  die  growth 
of  experience,  so  that  our  practical  friendship  may  be 
wise  and  helpful,  and  that  it  may  not  weaken  the 
foundations  of  character  and  self-dependence. 

In  seeking  after  wise  methods,  the  need  is  soon 
realised  of  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  operation 
of  social  laws  and  of  economic  questions  in  relation 
to  the  lives  and  circumstances  of  the  people. 

It  is  seen  that  if  our  benevolent  instincts  find 
expression  alone  in  almsgiving,  a  disappointing  and 
failing  result  ensues ;  and  search  has  to  be  made  for 
more  light,  for  the  avoidance  of  errors  of  judgment 
and  of  me  continuance  of  ineffectual  effort 

Our  special  attention  just  now  is  directed  to  the 
measures  for  dealing  with  the  classes  of  poor  who  come 
within  the  scope  of  Poor  Law  administration,  viz.. 
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those  whose  condition  of  indigence  may,  for  various 
reasons,  have  become  so  urgent  as  to  justify  application 
for  assistance  from  the  poor-rates,  and  whose  claim  for 
such  assistance  has,  in  the  first  instance,  to  undergo  a 
careful  investigation  on  the  part  of  the  relieving  officer; 
and  so  my  object  in  this  paper  is  to  give  some  impetus 
to  the  growing  conviction  that  candidates  for  the 
position  of  relieving  officer  should  have  had  theoretical 
teaching  and  opportunities  of  practical  administrative 
education  to  be  qualified  for  the  very  important  duties 
to  be  performed  in  that  capacity. 

There  is,  however,  the  less  reason  for  me  to  pursue 
this  as  an  argument  in  much  detail,  since  I  shall  be 
followed  by  Mr  Hodgson  A.  Craig,  Superintendent 
Relieving  Officer  of  St  Pancras  Parish,  with  a  paper 
which  admirably  sets  forth  reasons  for  the  training  of 
relieving  officers,  and  its  value  is  gready  enhanced  by 
the  fact  that  it  emanates  from  an  experienced  relieving 
officer,  who  is  supported  in  his  views  on  this  subject 
by  the  majority  of  his  colleagues  and  co-workers. 

To  an  audience  composed  principally  of  those  who 
undertake  the  responsible  work  of  Poor  Law  adminis- 
tration, it  is  also  unnecessary  to  describe  at  great  length 
the  whole  of  the  duties  devolving  upon  the  relieving 
officer;  but  the  object  of  this  brief  paper  will  give 
reason  for  mentioning  some  of  them,  and  they  may  be 
summarised  as  follows : — 

"  He  has  to  receive  all  applications  for  relief  made 
to  him  within  his  district,  and  to  examine  into  the 
circumstances  of  every  case  by  visiting  the  house  of 
the  applicant,  and  making  inquiry  as  to  his  means,  his 
ability  to  work,  and  his  state  of  health.  In  cases  of 
sudden  and  urgent  necessity,  he  is  to  afford  such  relief 
as  may  be  requisite,  either  by  an  order  of  admission 
to  the  Workhouse  or  by  relief  in  kind,  but  not  in 
money.  In  any  case  of  sickness  or  accident  he  must 
procure  medical  assistance.  He  attends  meetings  of 
the  Guardians,  and  reports  all  applications  for  relief, 
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and  the  relief  granted.  For  this  purpose  he  has  to 
submit  to  them  his  application  and  report  book,  in 
which  must  be  entered,  in  the  prescribed  form,  every 
application  for  relief  and  all  particulars  with  regard  to 
it.  He  must  be  prepared  to  make  suggestions  to  the 
Guardians  as  to  the  form  and  amount  of  relief  which 
may  appear  suitable.  He  has  to  give  his  opinion  on 
the  important  question  whether  the  applicant  is  to  be 
regarded  as  able-bodied,  and  must  report  whether  there 
are  relations  who  can  be  required  to  maintain  him. 
When  the  Guardians  have  decided  on  the  relief  to  be 
granted,  the  relieving  officer  has  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  carry  out  their  decision.  If  outdoor  relief  is 
allowed,  the  case  must  be  entered  upon  the  outdoor 
relief  list.  All  persons  upon  this  list  must  be  visited 
by  him  at  their  dwellings  at  proper  intervals,  and 
he  must  ascertain  whether  their  circumstances  have 
changed,  and,  if  necessary,  report  to  the  Guardians  on 
the  subject.  He  must  pay  all  money  allowances  in 
the  prescribed  manner  and  at  the  proper  periods,  and 
must  keep  an  account  in  the  receipt  and  expenditure 
book  of  all  moneys  received  and  disbursed  by  him. 

"  The  above  are  the  most  important  duties  of  the 
relieving  officers.  They  are  not  only  laborious  but  of 
a  very  responsible  character.  In  this  latter  respect  it 
must  be  remembered,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  reliev- 
ing officer  is  liable  to  criminal  proceedings  if  he  refuses 
or  delays  relief  to  a  person  to  whom  it  ought  to  be 
given ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  is  personally 
responsible  for  any  expenditure  which  is  contrary  to 
the  Acts  or  regulations.  It  is  his  duty  to  examine  all 
orders  of  the  Guardians,  and  only  to  carry  out  those 
which  are  in  accordance  with  law.  It  is  essential  that 
he  should  be  able  to  form  a  correct  judgment  on  the 
actual  circumstances  of  each  case,  and  investigate  it 
with  skill  and  energy.  It  is  the  relieving  officer  who 
stands  in  direct  and  permanent  relation  with  the  poor, 
and  it  is  therefore  of  importance  that  he  should  be  able 
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to  understand  their  circumstances,  and  that  he  should 
also  occupy  a  position  of  authority  with  regard  to 
them/'    {Dr  P.  F.  Aschrott.) 

In  large  Parishes  and  Unions  many  of  the  candi- 
dates for  the  office  have  had  opportunity,  as  assistant 
relieving  officers,  of  becoming  acquainted  with  portions 
of  these  duties,  and  some  of  them  mav  have  been 
entrusted  with  more  than  the  clerical  work ;  but  others 
are  restricted  to  clerical  work,  and  this  in  many  places 
demands  their  full  working  hours.    Even  if  such  candi- 
dates as  these  were  sufficiently  numerous,  and  always 
had  preference,  the  desirableness  still  remains  for  the 
uplifting  of  the  qualifications  of  candidates;   and  it 
seems  to  be  conceded  on  every  side  that  opportunity 
should  be  afforded  for  aspirants  to  the  position  of  a 
relieving  officer  to  become  possessed  of  a  knowledge 
of  the  principles  and  aims  of  the  Poor  Law  system ; 
and  it  will  be  of  the  utmost  advantage  if  such  officers 
have  received  a  measure  of  training  in  social  economics, 
and  in  the  principles  which  lie  at  the  root  of  all  social 
effort,  whether  legal  or  voluntary,  to  entitle  them  to 
a  reliable  certificate  as  evidence  of  their  having  availed 
themselves  of  the  means  of  obtaining  the  requisite 
qualifications. 

Theory  unconfirmed  by  practice  is  seldom  very 
impressive;  but  a  good  acquisition  of  theoretical 
knowledge,  imparted  by  experienced  teachers,  and 
enlightened  by  chances  of  listening  to  intelligent  dis- 
cussions among  those  actually  engaged  in  the  work, 
would  give  a  most  valuable  start  towards  the  entry 
into  practice,  and  the  mind  would  become  stored  with 
an  insight  into  first  causes  and  guiding  principles 
which  would  inevitably  expedite  efficiency. 

"In  every  man's  mind,  some  images,  words,  and 
facts  remain,  without  effort  on  his  part  to  imprint 
them,  which  others  forget ;  and  afterwards  these 
illustrate  to  him  important  laws.  All  our  progress 
has  an  unfolding  like  the  vegetable  bud.     You  nave 
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first  an  instinct,  then  an  opinion,  then  a  knowledge, 
as  the  plant  has  root,  bud,  and  fruit. 

"A  cultivated  labourer  is  worth  many  untaught 
labourers ;  and  a  scientific  engineer,  with  instruments 
and  steam,  is  worth  many  hundred  men — many 
thousands.  Knowledge  exists  to  be  imparted."  {Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson!) 

Let  the  relieving  ojfificers  be  well  equipped  with 
knowledge  and  some  training,  to  attain  the  skill  to 
wisely  use  and  classify  the  facts  they  have  to  collect. 

They  have  to  distinguish  between  what  is  real, 
and  what  is  defective,  relevant  and  irrelevant ;  they 
must  possess  the  power  of  sympathy  for  one,  and 
sound  judgment  not  to  be  misled  by  the  other. 

The  Guardians,  for  the  most  part,  receive  their 
impression  of  the  case  from  the  officer  s  report,  and 
the  trend  of  the  report  inevitably  gets  its  impetus 
from  the  officer  s  point  of  view. 

He  may  deem  it  to  be  his  duty  to  confine  himself 
to  making  a  simple  statement  of  facts,  without  offering 
comments  upon  them,  but  even  then  his  own  con- 
ception of  the  value  of  the  facts  to  be  mentioned  has 
its  influence.  He  may  have  misunderstood  a  clean 
and  tidy  home  and  respectable  exterior,  and  assumed 
there  were  resources  which  had  no  existence ;  or  he 
may  have  been  misled  by  the  signs  of  penury  which 
had  been  due  to  culpable  negligence,  and  did  not 
accurately  reveal  the  true  conditions  of  the  case. 

His  duties  and  responsibilities  under  the  Lunacy 
Laws  demand  the  exercise  of  discretionary  powers  and 
intelligence  of  more  than  an  ordinary  degree. 

The  Guardians  are  not  wholly  dependent  upon 
the  information  obtained  from  the  relieving  officers  ; 
but  even  those  who  have  had  the  longest  experience 
require  of  them  reliable  reports,  and  an  intelligent 
statement  of  thoroughly  sought  facts  for  their  delibera- 
tions; and  those  Guardians  who  have  but  recently 
taken  up  this  public  work,  with  its  elements  of  endless 
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interest,  have  a  right  to  expect  from  the  officers  of 
whom  they  may  make  inquiries,  sound  and  well-tried 
reasons  for  the  methods  adopted  in  dealing  with 
applications  for  relief. 

May  it  not  therefore  be  accurately  said,  that  none 
should  be  more  ready  than  the  Guardians  themselves 
to  encourage  any  means  that  can  be  devised  to  give 
to  young  men  who  aspire  to  enter  the  Poor  Law 
service,  facilities  to  obtain  a  good  insight  into  the 
nature  and  description  of  the  duties  which  would  have 
to  be  performed  by  them  ? 

A  thorough  training  can,  of  course,  only  be  ac- 
quired by  years  of  practice ;  but  is  it  npt  an  accepted 
fact  that  the  principles  of  administering  Poor  Law 
relief  have  long  since  passed  beyond  the  experimental 
stage,  and  that  those  upon  whom  so  much  depends, 
should  be  well  grounded  in  its  principles  and  methods 
before  being  appointed  to  take  office  ? 

The  need  of  such  training  is  recognised  and  insisted 
upon  in  every  other  profession  in  which  special  intelli- 
gence and  knowledge  are  necessary. 

The  importance  of  the  proposed  training  has  a 
fourfold  value : — 

1.  To  the  Officers  themselves. — The  more  intelligent 
their  study  of  general  principles  and  of  the  Acts  of 
Parliament  and  Orders  which  govern  Poor  Law  relief, 
the  more  will  be  their  sympathetic  interest  in  their 
work,  and  the  more  likely  will  they  be  to  be  thorough 
in  their  inquiries. 

There  will  be  an  increasing  esteem  for  the  office 
they  hold,  when  it  becomes  recognised  by  all  concerned 
that  only  those  who  can  produce  evidence  of  having 
been  suitably  prepared  are  regarded  as  eligible  for 
election. 

2.  To  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor. — The  advantage 
of  appointing  as  relieving  officers,  men  who  have 
already  made  a  substantial  advance  in  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge,  which,  in  too  many  instances,  is  now 
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only  attained  after  years  of  hesitating  and  stumbling 
work  and  many  mistakes,  will  soon  be  made  manifest, 
both  in  the  statistical  returns  and  financial  statements, 
and  in  the  greater  sense  of  satisfaction  in  the  onerous 
duties  of  the  Relief  Committees. 

3.  To  the  Recipients. — A  highly  qualified  officer, 
whilst  on  his  guard  against  fraud  or  unnecessary  resort 
to  the  poor-rate,  will,  by  the  thoroughness  of  his  in- 
quiries and  lively  interest  in  his  work,  find  frequent 
opportunities  of  sympathetically  helping  those  who  most 
deserve  encouraging  aid,  many  of  whom  may  thus  be 
saved  from  becoming  a  permanent  charge  upon  the 
rates. 

4.  To  the  Community. — Those  who  are  closely 
acquainted  with  the  inner  working  of  the  Poor  Law, 
or  indeed  of  any  system,  often  see  cause  for  lament 
when  successors  to  an  office  in  which  large  expenditure 
of  public  money  is  concerned,  have  to  gain  their  ex- 
perience by  starting  again  on  paths  which  have  been 
repeatedly  found  to  be  injudicious  and  costly.  The 
process  of  training  will  help  towards  giving  beginners 
some  of  the  insight  gained  by  the  long  experience  and 
failures  and  successes  of  their  predecessors. 

In  the  largest  Parishes  and  Unions,  where  assistant 
relieving  officers  are  employed,  it  is  sometimes  said  that  a 
good  school  already  exists ;  but  even  there  the  assistant 
should  be  ready  in  emerjgencies  to  fulfil  the  duties  with 
a  properly  based  knowledge,  or  much  mischief  may  be 
caused  in  a  very  short  time  for  the  want  of  it. 

He  cannot  obtain  all  he  should  know  from  the 
officer  for  whom  he  is  acting. 

Some  officers  (but  not  all)  may  be  very  willing  to 
impart  to  their  assistants  important  details  to  be 
observed  quite  outside  and  above  the  duties  upon 
which  the  assistants  are  chiefly  occupied,  but  this 
cannot  always  be  sufficiently  done. 

Methods  of  teaching  and  of  aiding  in  a  course 
of  reading  suitable  text-books,  and  of  imparting  some 
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practical  knowledge  by  demonstrations,  are  already 
under  consideration  and  construction,  and  there  is 
good  reason  to  look  forward,  as  time  progresses,  to 
add  object-lessons  to  the  teaching  of  principles. 

A  recently  formed  Committee  on  Social  Education 
are  taking  up  the  various  phases  of  Poor  Law  work 
among  their  subjects  for  lectures  and  the  holding  of 
classes,  and  excellent  opportunities  may  soon  be  avail- 
able for  high-class  training  throughout  the  kingdom. 

Mr  W.  Vallance  has  been  consulted  in  this  matter, 
and  has  suggested  certain  publications  which  might 
be  profitably  adopted  for  a  course  of  study,  and  he 
remarks,  "  Of  course  it  would  not  do  to  include  any 
work  which  could  be  objected  to  as  representing  one 
particular  '  school,'  but  no  objection  could  be  taken  to 
annotations  in  the  form  of  extracts  from  inspectors' 
reports  officially  recognised."  • 

Expert  lectures  will  be  forthcoming,  and  classes 
may  be  held  at  which  experienced  relieving  officers 
could  afford  considerable  help  by  the  generous  dis- 
semination of  the  knowledge  they  have  obtained  in 
their  respective  localities. 

The  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  the  Guardians 
of  the  poor  are  essential  and  confidently  hoped  for  in 
this  movement ;  and  we  now  submit  it  to  tneir  most 
favourable  consideration,  and  trust  that  as  vacancies 
occur  in  the  appointments  they  have  at  their  disposal, 
many  occasions  will  arise  when  preference  will  be 
given  to  those  candidates  who  have  striven  to  qualify 
themselves  to  undertake  the  duties  of  the  office  with 
credit  to  themselves,  and  advantage  to  those  whom 
they  will  have  the  honour  to  serve. 
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Mr  Hodgson  A.  Craig  (St  Pancras)  then  read  the  following 
paper: — 

TRAINING   OF    RELIEVING   OFFICERS. 
By  Mr  HODGSON  A.  CRAIG, 

SnpermUndttU  Relkoing  Offiur^  St  Pamcrtu  Parish, 


The  subject  I  have  chosen  for  my  paper  has  been  for 
some  time  past  under  consideration  with  me.  It  was 
first  brought  prominently  under  my  notice  when  I  was 
appointed  an  assistant  relieving  officer,  and  I  found 
that  my  ideas  and  knowledge  of  the  work  of  a  reliev- 
ing officer  were  as  far  from  being  correct  as  could 
well  be  imagined. 

I  entered  the  service  with  certain  preconceived 
ideas  of  the  hardship  and  inhumanity  of  the  Poor  Law 
system — ideas  which  I  had  obtained,  I  must  confess, 
from  reading  the  criticisms  by  popular  authors  and  also 
the  comments  in  the  public  press  upon  the  work  of  the 
Poor  Law.  What  I  thought  of  the  system  may  be 
briefly  summarised  by  saying  that  I  viewed  it  with 
much  suspicion,  and  looked  upon  the  Workhouse  as  a 
very  undesirable  place  indeed  for  aged  people  to  end 
their  days.  Outdoor  relief  seemed  the  least  unsatis* 
factory  method  of  dealing  with  poverty.  I  am  afraid, 
in  my  innocence,  I  considered  all  inmates  were  deeply 
to  be  consoled  with  upon  their  unhappy  lot,  and  were 
there  by  sheer  misfortune  and  bad  luck,  and  not  by 
their  own  improvidence.  The  view  I  then  had,  is,  I 
venture  to  believe,  very  much  the  same  view  the 
general  public  take  at  the  present  day.  Certain  old  ideas 
are  still  prevalent,  and  Poor  Law  officers  and  their  work 
are  viewed  by  the  mass  of  the  British  public  with  the 
same  .idea  I  had,  viz.,  "very  grave  suspicion.''  The 
relieving  officer  is  looked  upon  by  many  people  as  a 
man  to  be  envied ;  he  is  supposed  to  have  a  good 
income,  very  little  to  do,  and  the  opportunity  of  making 
something  for  himself  over  and  above  his  salary. 
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It  did  not  take  long  to  remove  some  of  the 
erroneous  impressions  from  my  mind.  I  soon  learnt 
by  practical  experience  that  the  ''poor  unfortunate 
inmate"  was  very  often  a  drunken  loafer  for  whom 
the  Workhouse  was  far  too  good.  My  pretty  ideals 
were  shattered,  and  instead  of  finding  the  work,  as 
I  had  supposed,  fairly  easy  and  not  over-exacting,  I 
found  that  if  it  were  to  be  well  done,  much  tact  and 
discrimination  would  have  to  be  exercised  and  con- 
siderable study  necessary,  and  this  brings  me  to  the 
subject  of  my  paper,  viz.,  "  The  Training  of  Relieving 
Officers." 

The  qualifications  for  the  position  of  relieving 
officer,  as  laid  down  by  the  Local  Government  Board, 
are  as  follows  : — 

Art  162  (a).  *'  No  person  shall  hold  the  office  of 
relieving  officer  under  this  order  who  has  not  reached 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years.'' 

Art  164.  "No  person  shall  hold  the  office  of 
relieving  officer  unless  he  is  able  to  keep  accounts,  and 
unless  he  reside  in  the  disirict  for  which  he  may  be 
appointed  to  act,  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  duties 
of  his  office,  and  abstain  from  following  any  trade  or 
profession,  and  from  entering  into  any  other  service." 

But  by  Art  166.  "Provided  always  that  the 
Guardians  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  previously  obtained,  but  not  otherwise, 
dispense  with  any  of  the  conditions  specified  in  Arts. 
162  and  164." 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  by  the  4  & 
5  Will.  IV.,  c.  76,  s.  28,  "  No  person  shall  be  eligible 
to  hold  any  parish  office,  or  have  the  management  of 
the  poor  in  any  way,  who  shall  have  been  convicted  of 
felony,  fraud  or  perjury,  or  of  purloining,  embezzling, 
or  wilfully  wasting  or  misapplying  any  of  the  monies, 
goods,  or  chattels  of  the  Union."  Nor  is  a  person 
eligible  if  he  has  been  dismissed  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board 
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First,  let  me  say,  that  I  am  daily  becoming  more 
and  more  convinced  of  the  absolute  necessity  for 
relieving  officers  to  have  some  previous  knowledge  of 
the  serious  and  responsible  duties  entrusted  to  their 
care,  and,  what  is  perhaps  even  better,  some  previous 
experience  as  an  assistant  relieving  officer  (although 
there  are  objections  held  by  some  to  the  latter  office, 
and  to  which  I  will  refer  later). 

I  regret  to  say  it,  but  I  believe  it  is  a  fact,  that 
some  of  the  doubt  and  suspicion  existing  in  the  public 
mind  with  regard  to  the  working  of  the  Poor  Law  has 
been  caused  by  Boards  of  Guardians  electing  to 
various  positions,  and  more  especially  to  that  of 
relieving  officer,  men  having  no  previous  knowledge 
or  training  in  the  duties,  the  law  they  have  to 
administer,  or  the  requirements  of  their  office.  I 
have  heard  it  asserted  by  those  who  should  know 
better,  that  the  position  of  a  relieving  officer  can  be 
well  filled  by  any  man  of  ordinary  intelligence  and  a 
smattering  of  education.  But  I  hold  that  something 
beyond  these  qualifications  is  required.  I  have  a 
vivid  recollection  of  a  Board  of  Guardians  electing  as 
relieving  officer  a  man  without  any  previous  experi- 
ence, although  they  had  before  them  qualified  men. 
The  result  was  that  shortly  after  the  officer  elected 
came  under  the  ban  of  a  coroner's  jury,  and  was 
severely  censured  by  them  ;  and  whilst  on  the  subject 
of  the  appointment  of  relieving  officers,  I  think  it  is  to 
be  deplored  that  the  Poor  Law  should  be  the  dumping 
ground,  even  very  occasionally,  of  failures  in  other 
walks  of  life.  Is  it  possible,  or  even  probable,  that 
men  who  have  failed  in  other  stations  of  life,  whose 
best  years  have  been  spent  in  entirely  different  occu- 
pations, and  who,  often,  at  an  age  when  it  is  difficult 
to  forget  their  early  training,  are  given  positions 
requiring  a  special  knowledge  of  a  difficult  and 
intricate  problem  of  life — is  it  probable  that  such 
persons  will  be  a  success?     In  my  opinion,  it  is  not 
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Failures  they  have  been  in  the  past,  failures  they  more 
often  than  not  remain  to  the  end. 

Now,  I  may  be  asked  whv  I  think  a  special  train- 
ing is  necessary  ?  And  I  will  reply  by  stating  that  one 
of  the  reasons,  and  perhaps  the  best,  is,  in  my  own 
actual  experience,  first  as  an  assistant  relieving  officer 
for  a  period  of  four  years,  and  then  as  a  relieving  officer 
for  twelve  years,  and  during  that  time  being  brought 
into  close  and  constant  contact  with  all  classes  of  poor, 
and  the  various  departments  of  relieving  officers'  work. 

First,  a  man  to  do  his  duty  must  be  conversant  with 
the  Orders  of  the  Local  Government  Board  governing 
his  office  and  specifying  his  work.  He  will  require  to 
bring  an  open  and  intelligent  mind  to  bear  upon  the 
Orders  governing  outdoor  relief.  He  must  compre- 
hend the  difference  between  the  Outdoor  Relief  Regu- 
lation Order  and  Outdoor  Relief  Prohibitory  Order. 
He  will  have  to  understand  something  of  the  Law  of 
Settlement  and  Removal.  He  should  be  acquainted 
with  the  Bastardy  Laws,  the  Articles  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  relating  to  medical  relief,  and  to 
permanent  medical  relief  for  the  aged  and  infirm 
persons  receiving  outdoor  relief.  He  will  be  ex- 
pected to  understand  various  sections  of  the  Public 
Health  Act,  the  Orders  and  Law  relating  to  service 
and  apprenticeship,  the  Boarding-out  Order,  the 
Vagrancy  Act,  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  the 
working  of  the  Outdoor  Labour  Test  Order,  and  a  very 
practical  knowledge  of  the  Lunacy  Acts.  I  have  but 
briefly  named  some  of  the  Orders  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  and  Acts  of  Parliament  which  contain  the 
duties  relating  to  his  office. 

It  will  be  quite  unnecessary  for  me  to  dilate  upon 
these  Acts  and  Orders,  however,  but  I  cannot  refrain  from 
mentioning  that  even  one  section  of  the  Lunacy  Act, 
through  being  differently  read,  has  required  tne  de- 
cision of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  and  caused  much 
controversy,  and  in  this  Act  there  are  no  Jess  than 
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eighteen  sections  specially  relating  to  relieving  officers, 
and  many  others  with  which  he  should  be  conversant. 

Doubtless  it  would  be  possible  for  an  ordinarily 
intelligent  person  to  learn  by  heart  all  the  various 
Orders  and  Acts  quoted,  but  even  then  he  has  only 
learnt  the  first  lesson.  The  greater  one  has  still  to  be 
studied,  viz.,  ^^  practical  work  in  carrying  them  into 
effect.  This  can  only  be  done  by  daily  dealing  and 
contact  with  the  vast  number  of  poverty's  problems 
with  which  it  will  be  his  duty  to  cope.  He  must  learn 
to  discriminate  between  brazen  and  chronic  loafing  and 
the  poor,  heart-broken,  aged  woman,  whose  dread  of 
the  parish  is  only  equalled  by  her  nervousness  in  apply- 
ing. He  has  ever  to  bear  in  mind  that  ratepayers  are, 
in  many  instances,  but  little  better  off  than  the  poor  to 
whose  support  they  must  contribute. 

A  man,  who  to  save  himself  trouble,  or  from  an  ill- 
defined  fear  of  making  up  his  mind  to  face  the  respon- 
sibility of  refusal,  gives  relief  because  he  has  not  the 
courage  to  refuse,  will  quickly  become  known 
to  a  certain  class  of  persons  found  in  every  relief 
district.  He  will  be  fair  game  for  them,  and  they 
will  play  him  up  for  all  he  is  worth  until  he  gets  in  such 
a  condition  that  he  dare  not  refuse.  Again,  if  he  is  to 
be  a  successful  officer,  he  should,  if  he  has  not  one 
naturally,  cultivate  a  quiet  and  confidential  manner  in 
dealing  with  applicants,  and  very  often  he  will  find 
**  silence  to  be  golden  '*  on  his  part  when  visiting,  and 
allow  the  applicant  to  do  the  talking.  The  man  who, 
to  cover  his  own  incompetency,  adopts  a  bullying 
manner,  becomes  an  object  of  hatred  and  contempt 
among  the  poor  in  his  district,  and  must  be  classed 
among  *'  undesirable  officers." 

The  calling  of  a  relieving  officer  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  honourable  positions 
a  man  can  occupy.  He  may,  if  he  so  will  it,  become  a 
source  of  much  good  to  the  poor,  and  if  acting  upon 
well-defined  and  thoroughly  sound  principles,  raise  the 
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whole  tone  of  his  district  Many,  I  am  proud  to 
believe,  in  this  ereat  London  of  ours,  are  doing  grand 
work  amongst  me  poor  and  helpless.  Depressing  and 
sorrowful  the  work  often  is,  many  are  the  sad  scenes 
the  relieving  officer  looks  upon,  frequently  he  has  to 
risk  health  and  even  life  to  do  his  duty,  but,  unless  he 
is  actuated  by  higher  motives  than  merely  to  earn  his 
daily  bread,  the  relieving  officer  will  not  have  accom- 
plished all  that  might  be  done. 

During  the  first  years,  if  he  be  a  diligent  officer,  he 
will  frequently  be  discouraged  by  the  statements  made 
to  him,  which,  upon  investigation,  he  will  find  to  be 
false,  and  soon  he  will  be  looking  with  suspicion  upon 
all  communications  made  to  him  ;  but  after  a  time  he 
will,  by  a  process  of  quick  reasoning,  tell  instinctively 
or  by  intuition,  how  much  he  can  believe  as  truth.  He 
will  become  alert  to  the  case  of  genuine  distress  and 
quick  to  detect  imposition. 

The  relieving  officer  practically  stands  in  relation 
to  persons  applying  for  relief  as  the  representative  of 
the  Board  of  Guardians  during  the  interval  between 
their  meetings,  and  important  powers  are  given  him, 
and,  only  subject  to  the  Local  Government  Auditor, 
he  may  give  in  food  and  actual  necessities  what  he 
deems  necessary,  although  he  may  not  give  money. 

I  do  not  think  I  can  do  better  than  quote  the 
words  of  the  late  Mr  Lumley,  one  of  the  Assistant 
Secretaries  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  and  who,  as  long 
ago  as  1 848,  prepared  a  manual  for  the  use  of  relieving 
officers.  This  is  what  he  wrote  upon  the  importance 
of  the  relieving  officers*  duties,  and  the  responsibilities 
attaching  to  them:  "The  relieving  officer  is  not  only 
an  officer  of  great  trust,  but  also  of  great  responsibility. 
At  the  same  time  that  he  is  the  dispenser  of  the  relief 
to  the  parties  appointed  to  receive,  he  is  also  the 
officer  through  whom  the  application  for  relief  is  to 
be  made  in  the  first  instance.  His  duty  in  the  former 
character  is  simple ;  he  is  only  required  to  be  attentive 
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to  the  orders  of  the  Guardians,  and  faithful  and  honest 
in  the  discharge  of  them,  paying  strictly  to  the  poor 
the  relief  which  has  been  directed  to  be  given,  and 
accounting  correctly  for  the  money  or  other  property 
of  the  Guardians  entrusted  to  him  for  the  purpose  of 
this  distribution.  But  his  duties  in  the  latter  char- 
acter, namely,  the  recipient  of  applications  for  relief, 
are  more  important,  require  more  diligence,  care,  and 
skill,  and  exact  a  greater  amount  of  intelligence  from 
him.  He  is  not  merely  to  communicate  the  applica- 
tion to  the  Board  of  Guardians,  but  he  is  required  to 
obtain  the  fullest  information  in  his  power  respecting 
the  condition,  resources,  character,  and  actual  neces- 
sities of  the  parties  who  through  him  apply  for  relief 
His  constant  employment  in  this  one  occupation  within 
a  certain  district,  gives  him  greater  facilities  for  ascer- 
taining all  these  matters,  and,  doubtless,  there  is  not 
much  difficulty  in  the  greatest  number  of  cases  where 
his  district  is  not  very  populous.  But  even  in  such 
a  district  cases  are  very  frequent  where  it  behoves 
him  to  exercise  much  discrimination  in  dealing  with 
applicants  and  in  reporting  their  applications.  As  the 
district  is  more  densely  populated,  the  difficulty  which 
the  relieving  officer  must  find  in  ascertaining  who  are 
proper  objects  of  relief  necessarily  increases.  The 
character  of  the  classes  of  the  poor,  as  well  as  the  causes 
of  their  poverty,  are  more  varied,  at  the  same  time 
that  their  greater  number  and  more  migratory  habits 
diminish  the  power  of  accurate  discrimination.  More- 
over, another  very  serious  and  responsible  duty  exists, 
as  regards  this  officer,  with  reference  to  the  relief  of 
sudden  or  urgent  necessity.  These  cases  are  fre- 
quently most  embarrassing.  The  officer  has  little  time 
for  deliberation.  He  must  almost  at  an  instant  deter- 
mine whether  it  is  a  genuine  case  of  destitution, 
whether  it  is  of  that  sudden  and  urgent  necessity  which 
calls  upon  him  to  interfere,  and  what  is  the  precise 
nature  of  the  relief  which  should  be  afforded.     He  has 
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no  Board  of  Guardians  nor  superior  officer  to  resort  to 
for  directions  or  advice." 

I  should  also  like  to  quote  part  of  the  preface  of  the 
excellent  "  Relieving  Officers'  Handbook  "  by  Mr  W. 
H.  Dumsday,  Barrister-at-Law,  which  has  so  recently 
been  published  by  Messrs  Hadden,  Best,  &  Co.  He 
says  :  **  Upon  the  relieving  officer  devolve  the  duties 
which  peculiarly  demand  the  continual  exercise  of  zeal 
and  discrimination.  To  him  must  the  Guardians  look 
for  full  and  accurate  information  concerning  the  cir- 
cumstances of  applicants  for  relief,  and  to  his  hands 
must  they  entrust  the  distribution  of  the  relief  in 
money  and  kind  which  they  direct  to  be  given  to  the 
outdoor  poor.  But  his  responsibilities  are  not  re- 
stricted to  those  which  arise  out  of  his  relations  to  the 
Guardians.  He  must  carry  out  the  several  Orders  of 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  and  of  their  successors, 
and  the  enactments  relating  to  his  office  into  execution. 
In  particular  he  must  act  promptly  and  independently 
where  relief  in  cases  of  accident  and  other  emergencies 
is  urgently  required ;  and  he  alone  is  responsible  for 
the  due  performance  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  him 
by  the  Lunacy  Act." 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  to  fill  the  position  of  a 
relieving  officer  successfully,  diligent  study  of  the 
various  Orders  and  enactments  of  Parliament  is  neces- 
sary, combined  with  a  practical  experience  in  the 
habits,  conditions  of  life,  mode  of  living,  requirements 
and  necessities  of  the  class  of  persons  who  apply  for 
relief;  and  this  brings  me  to  what  I  anticipate  you 
expect  me  to  refer,  i.e.,  "The  Mode  of  Training 
Required," 

First,  I  hold  that  the  finest  training  for  a  relieving 
officer  is  to  serve  as  an  assistant  under  an  intelligent 
and  painstaking  relieving  officer. 

I  know  that  many  Poor  Law  authorities  do  not  look 
with  favour  upon  assistant  relieving  officers,  holding 
that  it  is  better  for  each  relieving  officer  to  do  his  own 
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work,  keeping  the  whole  of  the  threads  in  his  own 
hands,  and  that  very  often  the  appointment  of  assistant 
relieving  officer  tends  to  weaken  the  energies  of  the 
relieving  officer  and  thus  leads  to  lax  administration. 

I  am  afraid  the  objections  to  these  appointments 
have  been  mainly  brought  about  by  relieving  officers 
themselves.  The  assistant  has  often  been  made  a 
drudge;  the  unpleasant  work  has  fallen  to  his  share; 
very  frequently  he  has  been  overworked;  and  when 
anything  has  gone  wrong,  he  has  been  the  scapegoat. 
These  objections  to  the  appointment  of  assistant  re- 
lieving officers  have  gradually  resulted  in  the  relief 
work  in  the  larger  Parishes  and  Unions  being  divided 
into  departments.  Thus  we  find  provision  made  in  the 
Lunacy  Act,  1891,  for  the  appointment  of  one  officer 
to  do  lunacy  work  ;  the  prosecution  work  is  also  often 
in  the  hands  of  one  officer ;  the  work  in  connection  with 
widows  having  children  in  district  schools,  boarding- 
out,  apprentices  and  servants,  &c.,  is  now  very  gener- 
ally given  to  one  man  who  is  called  the  ''general  re- 
lieving officer "  ;  leaving  the  actual  relief  work  in  the 
hands  of  the  district  relieving  officer,  without  assistance. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  looking  at  the  question 
from  the  point  of  good  administration,  this  system  is 
the  best  that  can  be  adopted ;  but  looking  at  it  from  the 
view  of  the  training  of  officers,  it  certainly  does  not 
help  the  matter. 

Now,  how  are  men  to  get  the  requisite  knowledge? 
My  answer  is,  by  studying  the  various  Orders  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  and  the  enactments  relating 
to  the  duties  ;  and  it  is  pleasing  to  find  that  facilities  are 
being  afforded  by  the  School  of  Sociology  and  Social 
Economics  for  the  study  of  relieving  officers  work. 
The  particular  Committee  who  have  charge  of  this  de- 
partment embraces  some  of  the  best  known  men  in  the 
Poor  Law  world,  and  is  a  guarantee  that  the  education 
given  will  be  thoroughly  sound  and  of  a  practical 
character. 
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Now  let  me  say  that  where  Boards  of  Guardians 
are  desirous  of  appointing  duly  qualified  and  competent 
men,  and  refuse  novices,  even  then  there  is  no  absolute 
guarantee  that   the  person  appointed  has  really  the 
knowledge   that   he  is   believed   to   possess.      Some 
further  guarantee  is  certainly  desirable  that  the  candi- 
date applying  possesses  the  requisite  knowledge  of  the 
work.     Now,  let  us  see  what  a  few  other  professions 
and  callings  require  as  to  training  before  the  members 
of  them  are  permitted  to  act.     First,  I  would  draw  your 
attention  to  the  Civil  Service  and  other  Government 
offices.     Entrances  to  these  are  obtained  by  passing  an 
educational   examination,  and  appointments  made  to 
higher  positions  when  qualified  by  experience.     Minis- 
ters of  religion  are  taught  at  theological  colleges  the 
different  tenets  of  the  faith  they  have  to  teach  ;  medical 
men    have   to   serve   years   at   medical   schools   and 
hospitals,  and  are  not  permitted  to  practise  until  they 
have  obtained  their  diploma.      The  teachers  in  our 
public   elementary   schools   are   specially   trained   by 
serving  first  as  pupil-teachers ;  thence  pass,  if  found 
competent,  to  college ;  and  after  two  years  of  special 
study  and   the    passing   of   examinations,   appointed 
assistant  teachers,  and  when  vacancies  occur,  are  after- 
wards appointed  head  teachers.    Solicitors  are  articled, 
mechanics  serve   apprenticeships,   sanitary   inspectors 
are  expected  to  hold  the  certificate   of  the  Sanitary 
Institute,  and  in  hundreds  of  other  callings  proficiency 
is  required.     I  want  to  slightly  diverge  from  my  sub- 
ject, and  to  briefly  draw  attention  to  the  work  of  the 
Metropolitan  Relieving  Officers*  Association.     When 
the  Association  was  first  founded,  it  was  the  intention 
of  its  promoters  to  make  it  of  educational  value  to  its 
members,  apart  from  the  more  sordid  side  of  financial 
benefits,  &c.     I  venture  to  assert  that  had  this  not  been 
kept  steadily  in  view,  the  Association  would  have  col- 
lapsed long  since,  instead  of  being  in  the  splendidly 
healthy  condition  it  is  to-day.     Much  has  been  done 
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to  help  officers  with  advice  and  counsel  in  intricate 
matters  connected  with  their  duties.  A  higher  and 
nobler  tone  has  been  struck,  and  I  believe  I  am  but 
stating  a  recognised  fact  when  I  say  that  the  Associa- 
tion has  on  this  point  alone  more  than  justified  its 
existence. 

What  I  believe  would  be  the  best  guarantee  for 
Boards  of  Guardians  is  a  certificate  showing  them  that 
the  person  applying  was  competent  to  do  the  work, 
both  as  to  his  ability  to  keep  accounts,  and  also  as  to 
his  general  knowledge  of  the  duties,  and  the  Orders 
and  enactments  governing  his  office. 

The  advantages  of  the  possession  of  such  a  certi- 
ficate seem  to  me  to  be  manifest. 

The  Association  has  recently  signified  in  a  marked 
manner  its  entire  sympathy  with  the  steps  being  taken 
for  the  training  and  certification  of  relieving  officers. 
A  more  definite  and  recognised  profession  would 
be  an  inducement  for  thoughtful  and  intelligent  men  to 
enter  it.  Further,  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  certi- 
ficate would  be  an  incentive  to  assistant  relieving 
officers  to  study  and  make  themselves  more  proficient 
in  their  work.  Its  possession  would,  I  venture  to  be- 
lieve, enhance  the  prospect  of  obtaining  appointments  ; 
it  would  aid  Boards  of  Guardians  desirous  of  securing 
trained  and  qualified  men  as  their  officers,  and  ulti- 
mately lead  to  an  improvement  in  the  class  of  candi- 
dates seeking  election  ;  it  would  gradually  be  the  means 
of  shutting  out  men  who  are  sometimes  elected  on 
account  of  personal  influence,  or  on  sympathetic 
grounds,  without  the  slightest  reference  to  their  fitness 
for  the  position. 

The  question  of  the  training  of  relieving  officers  is 
now  taking  a  practical  form  ;  it  remains  with  Boards  of 
Guardians  to  aid  or  retard  the  movement.  They  must 
Ultimately  decide  the  question.  The  issue  is  with 
them. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr  W.  Vallancb  (replying  to  a  member)  said  that  the  certificates 
would  be  granted  in  connection  with  the  training  engrafted  by  the 
School  of  Sociology  on  the  scheme  of  instruction  in  social  economics. 
The  whole  of  the  machinery  had  not  yet  been  perfected.  It  was,  he 
added,  very  refreshing  to  find  two  such  papers  presented  to  a 
Guardians*  Conference.  The  second  paper,  coming  from  an  ex- 
perienced relieving  officer,  showed  to  what  a  high  platfcmn  he  was 
disposed  to  raise  the  work  of  those  oflficials.  In  any  machinery 
which  might  be  devised,  there  was  no  intention  to  interfere  with  the 
free  discretion  of  the  Guardians  to  appoint  their  own  oflScers,  but 
simply  to  provide  the  best  possible  men  for  the  choice.  (Hear, 
hear.)  He  was  firmly  of  opinion  that  a  candidate  with  litde  or  no 
experience  of  relief  work  but  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Poor  Law 
and  the  Orders  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  that  man  would  be 
a  better  officer  than  another  who  had  experience  but  no  knowledge 
of  principles,  and  whose  mind  was  a  blajik  to  be  written  on  by  the 
Board  which  appointed  him.  (Hear,  hear.)  Mr  Craig's  able  and 
intelligent  paper  would  evoke  the  concurrence  of  Guardians  generally. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Sir  William  Chance  (Hon.  Secretary  of  the  South-Eastern  and 
Metropolitan  Conference  and  of  the  Central  Committee  of  Poor 
Law  Conferences)  was  very  warmly  greeted  on  rising  to  address  the 
Conference.     He  said  that  he  always  hesitated  to  speak  at  the  Con- 
ference, because  he  preferred  to  listen  rather  than  speak  himself.    It 
was  evident  that  the  Conference  was  thoroughly  in  agreement  with 
the  authors  of  the  two  papers.     One  thing  they  might  claim  for  the 
Poor  Law  administration  of  this  country,  and  that  was  that  the  high 
character  of  the  relieving  officers  was  a  conspicuous  feature,  and  that 
the  Guardians  as  a  rule  took  great  care  in  making  the  appointments 
to  that  office.    (Hear,  hear.)     But  in  some  cases  very  unfit  persons 
had  been  appointed,  for  reasons  he  need  not  go  into.     In  one  case 
the  relieving  officer  was  found  to  be  carrying  on  a  coal  business, 
and  upon  being  remonstrated  with  he  transferred  it  to  his  wife. 
(IwAughter.)     It  ought  to  be  clearly  understood  that  neither  the 
relieving  officer  nor  his  wife  should  be  permitted  to  carry  on  any 
kind  of  trade  which  will  offer  any  sort  of  inducement  to  give  certain 
persons    relief.     (Hear,  hear.)     Relieving  officers   sometimes  had 
cause  to  feel  aggrieved  that  Guardians  should  for  personal  reasons 
give  appointments  to  persons  who  were  not  the  best  qualified  of  the 
applicants.     Relieving  officers  who  had  taken  the  trouble  to  learn 
something  about  the  duties  of  their  position  felt  that  very  much 
indeed,  and  it  was  not  the  kind  of  thing  which  ought  to  occur. 
(Hear,  hear.)     It  was  said  that  a  man  might  be  certificated  and  yet 
not  be  a  good  officer,  but,  generally  speaking,  the  preference  should 
be  given  to  a  man  who  held  certificates  provided  that  he  also  pos- 
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sessed  tact  and  energy.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  idea  of  training  relieving 
officers  was  still  quite  young,  but  he  was  convinced  that  it  was  a  good 
idea  and  would  have  beneficial  results.  He  was  glad  that  the  siig<- 
gestion  had  emanated  from  the  relieving  officers  themselves,  as  it 
showed  that  they  wanted  to  do  the  work  better,  and  they  should  be 
encouraged  by  the  Boards  of  Guardians.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Walker  (Maidenhead)  said  that  listening  to  smart  descrip- 
tions of  the  ideal  relieving  officers,  he  thought  that  the  writers  must 
have  visited  his  own  Union  and  got  the  Maidenhead  officials'  por- 
traits. (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.)  The  examination  system  had 
much  to  recommend  it,  but  they  were  hardly  ripe  for  its  application 
to  relieving  officers.  Again,  a  man  might  be  able  to  take  honours 
about  the  Poor  Law  Orders,  and  yet  lack  common-sense  and  shrewd- 
ness. It  was  highly  desirable  that  they  should  have  those  qualities 
and  a  quiet  manner.  The  loud  bombastic  manner  was  utterly  out 
of  place  in  a  relieving  officer.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  needed  a  man 
with  a  soft  heart  and  a  hard  head.  (Laughter.)  The  paper  was  in 
line  with  the  movement  for  the  attraction  of  a  higher  class  of  men 
and  women  to  all  the  grades  of  the  Poor  Law  service.  The  day 
had  gone  by  when  they  could  promote  a  man  to  be  Workhouse 
Master  simply  because  he  had  been  a  respectable  porter.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr  George  Beer  (East  Preston)  said  that  while  heartily  approv- 
ing the  papers,  he  had  been  wondering  how  the  trained  officers  of 
the  future  were  to  get  appointments,  if  the  experience  in  his  own 
Union  was  any  guide  in  respect  to  the  long  tenure  of  office.  Their 
officers  had  held  the  positions  for  twenty-two,  thirty,  and  even  forty 
years.  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.)  He  was  not  there  to  excite 
laughter;  he  wished  to  excite  thought.  Some  years  ago  a  small 
Committee  of  Guardians  was  formed  in  his  Union  to  investigate  and 
report  on  applications  for  relief  beyond  a  certain  radius  from  the 
centre  of  the  Union.  It  did  good  work.  (Replying  to  Mr  Vallance, 
the  speaker  said  that  the  Committee  had  ceased  to  act  some  time 
ago.)    (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.) 

Mr  Sharman  (Southwark)  said  it  would  be  exceedingly  unfor- 
tunate if  the  Conference  should  appear  to  give  unqualified  assent  to 
the  suggestions  in  the  papers.  It  would  involve  an  increase  in  the 
cost  of  the  staff,  for  a  superior  class  of  men  would  mean  more 
expense.  There  was  another  more  weighty  objection,  and  that  was 
that  the  new  type  of  officers  would  tend  to  widen  the  breach  which 
existed  between  the  officials  and  those  who  came  to  them  for  relief. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Mrs  Morris  expressed  the  hope  that  the  expense  of  the  special 
curriculum  suggested  for  relieving  officer  students  would  not  be 
thrown  on  the  rates.  When  appointed,  the  new  trained  class  of 
officers  would  rightly  command  more  money,  but  would  do  the  work 
better.  St  Pancras,  like  her  own  Union,  were  to  be  congratulated 
on  having  very  good  officers.    (Hear,  hear.) 

3H 
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Mr  Allison  (Clerk,  liCalUng  Union)  said  that  this  matter  interested 
the  officers  very  much,  for  they  all  desired  to  raise  the  status  of  the 
service.  In  the  result  the  rates  would  be  benefited  by  the  su^ested 
training  of  officials,  and  the  supply  of  certificated  candidates  would 
enable  the  Guardians  to  offer  a  lower  rate  of  rerauneratioo  if  they 
wished.  But  a  more  commendaUe  means  of  economy  in  the  future 
was  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  a  more  efficient  service  of  officials 
would  reduce  the  expenditure  on  relief.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Rev.  C.  D.  Hall  (Tenterden)  said  that  they  m^ht  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  future  relieving  officers,  like  most  other  students, 
would  themselves  defray  the  expenses  of  their  studies.  He  believed 
that  the  efficient  performaiKe  of  their  duties  would  reduce  the 
expenditure  on  relief.  He  disagreed  with  the  Southwark  delegate, 
who  expressed  the  fear  that  trained  officiab  would  widen  the  breach 
between  the  poor  and  the  officials.  On  the  contrary)  he  believed 
that  a  trained  official  would  be  able  kindly  and  firmly  and  without 
delay  to  inform  an  unsuitable  applicant  that  he  could  not  put  his 
case  before  the  Board,  and  that  he  would  thus  avoid  the  irritation  of 
raising  false  hopes.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Flood  (Lewisham)  said  that  in  that  Union  there  had  been 
no  difficulty  in  getting  good  officers,  as  they  had  a  system  of  promo- 
tion which  encouraged  the  officers  in  each  grade  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  the  efficient  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  higher  grades. 
That  was  the  right  system,  and  there  was  no  need  to  set  up  an 
elaborate  school  which  would  merely  lead  to  increased  expense.  Mr 
Craig  had  learned  his  lesson  well  during  his  term  of  ofi^;  but 
there  was  one  or  two  things  in  the  paper  which  showed  that  he 
must  have  been  a  very  unsatisfactory  candidate.  (Hear,  hear,  and 
laughter.) 

Mr  Hawkss  said  that  if  the  School  of  Socidogy  would  give  them 
men  of  character  as  well  as  of  certificated  knowledge,  the  difficulties 
of  Guardians  in  the  matter  of  appointments  to  those  offices  would  be 
reduced.  He  presumed  that  the  new  instruction  would  be  given  by 
correspondence  classes,  and  would  not  involve  a  prolonged  residence 
in  London.  He  did  iK>t  see  why  relieving  officers  cdone  needed 
training.  Masters  and  Guardians,  and  even  town  councillors  might 
benefit  by  some  instruction  in  the  theory  and  principles  of  the  work. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Rev.  H.  L.  Paget  (Vicar  of  St  Pancras)  said  it  was  something  to 
be  proud  of  to  stand  there  and  hear  two  St  Pancras  officials  evoke  so 
much  approval.  He  did  not  see  why,  in  time,  the  certificate  might 
not  be  granted  after  examination  by  the  Ix>ndon  University.  (Hear, 
hear.)  The  demand  by  the  relieving  officers  for  some  system  of 
examination  showed  that  the  work  was  becoming  more  technical, 
and  that  protection  was  needed  against  the  invasion  of  quacks. 
(Hear,  hear.)  It  was  a  sign  of  healthy  and  wholesome  activity  on 
the  psft  of  the  relieving  officers.  It  was  almost  worse  than  trifling 
to  say  that  the  increase  of  knowledge  would  decrease  the  sympathy 
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of  the  officials.  Did  the  typical  Poor  Law  officer  of  former  days, 
"  Bumble,"  lose  sympathy  with  poor  little  "  Oliver  Twist "  because  of 
his  great  knowledge  ?    (Cheers.) 

Mr  MiLLWARP  said  that  the  paper  by  Mr  Craig  was  prepared 
some  time  ago,  and  before  they  were  aware  of  the  movement  for 
systematic  instruction  of  relieving  officers.  As  to  the  cost  of  train- 
ing, it  would  be  borne  by  the  individuals  who  went  through  the 
course.  With  regard  to  the  remarks  of  the  Southwark  delegate, 
they  had  only  to  remember  that  there  was  no  man  who  was  so 
dictatorial  and  cocksure  as  the  inefficient  person  of  rather  feeble 
intellect     (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.) 

Mr  Craig  expressed  his  pleased  surprise  at  the  kindly  reception 
of  his  paper,  and  his  entire  concurrence  with  the  remarks  of  the 
Lewisham  del^^ate  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  system  of  promotion  in 
force  in  that  Union.     (Hear,  hear,) 

The  Conference  then  rose  for  the  day. 


Friday,  iith  December  1903. 

The  Right  Hon.  J.  G.  Talbot,  M.P.,  again  took  the  chair. 
Miss  Mary  E.  E.  James  (Bethnal  Green)  read  the  following 
paper : — 

THE    HISTORY   SHEET  OR   CASE    PAPER 

SYSTEM. 
By  Miss  Mary  E.  E.  JAMES, 

dtardtath  Bttkfud  Gretn  Pmrish. 


A  FEW  weeks  ago  I  heard  a  well-known  philanthropist 
and  social  reformer,  speaking  at  a  public  meeting,  say  : 
"Year  by  year  I  feel  increasingly  that  before  I  can 
really  help  my  Brother  (much  as  I  may  wish  to  do 
so)  I  must  know  what  he  really  wants — I  must  know 
him,  understand  him,  and  all  his  circumstances  ;  or  else, 
while  trying  to  help  him,  I  may  really  be  doing  him  a 
great  harm-" 

The  way  in  which  this  problem  is  to  be  met  in  the 
sphere  of  pure  philanthropy  is  not  our  affair  to-day, 
but  if  we  are  to  do  our  duty  as  Guardians,  we  are 
bound  to  try  and  solve  it  in  the  sphere  of  Poor  Law 
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administration,  and  the  object  of  this  paper  is  to  lay 
before  you  the  working  of  that  method  known  as  the 
History  Sheet  System,  which,  if  properly  carried  out, 
affords  all  the  detailed  information  necessary  for  the 
working  out  of  this  solution. 

The  Bethnal  Green  Board  adopted  the  History 
Sheet  System  from  the  Paddington  Guardians  four  years 
ago,  and  at  the  same  time,  there  being  a  vacancy  on  our 
staff,  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  secure  the  services  of 
Mr  Emerson,  a  most  capable  officer,  who  thoroughly 
understood  the  practical  working  of  the  system,  having 
been  for  some  time  assistant  relieving  officer  at  Pad- 
dington. We  began  gradually,  each  Relieving  Officer 
writing  a  History  Sheet  for  all  his  new  cases  and  five 
or  six  of  his  old  ones.  Now  every  case  has  a  full 
History  Sheet.  We  decided  to  call  them  "History 
Sheets "  rather  than  "Case  Papers,"  as  we  preferred 
that  title  for  many  reasons. 

Before  saying  anything  about  the  History  Sheet 
itself,  I  will  begin  by  laying  it  down  that  it  is  absolutely 
essential,  in  order  to  secure  uniformity  of  administra- 
tion, that  all  cases  applying  for  relief  for  the  first  time 
should  be  taken  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Board,  in  a 
Committee  of  the  whole  Board,  at  the  time  when 
Sectional  Committees  are  not  sitting,  and  that  the 
Chairman  should  never  fail  in  his  attendance.  In 
Bethnal  Green  our  Chairman  usually  retains  his  office 
for  two  years,  and  rare  indeed  have  been  the  occasions 
when  a  Vice-Chairman  has  reigned  in  his  stead  for 
even  a  few  hours. 

Some  copies  of  the  History  Sheet  used  in  Bethnal 
Green,  which  is  a  slight  modification  of  the  Sheet  used 
in  Paddington,  have  been  distributed  in  the  room, 
reference  to  which  will  at  once  show  what  the  History 
Sheet  is,  and  the  kind  of  information  which  it  aims  at 
giving.  That  information  is  not  so  very  different  to, 
though  rather  more  extensive  than,  that  which  a  careful 
Officer  would  put  in  his  Application  and  Report  Book, 
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but  the  great  advantage  is,  that  here  you  have  it  in  a 
separate  form.  You  clothe,  as  it  were,  the  bare  bones 
of  crude  facts  with  the  flesh  of  a  living  individuality, 
and  the  History  Sheet  becomes  to  the  keen  Guardian 
and  Officer  the  very  embodiment  of  the  case,  of  the 
individual  and  all  his  family.  This  brings  me  to  the 
first  point  to  which  I  would  draw  your  attention — 

The  Underlying  Principle  of  the  History 
Sheet. 

The  History  Sheet  emphasises  the  fundamental 
principle  of  all  corporate  action  by  placing  the  Family 
in  its  proper  position,  as  the  indivisible  unit  in  civil 
life.  As  the  individual  is  the  unit  out  of  which  the 
Family  is  built,  so  the  Family  is  the  unit  out  of  which  the 
State  is  built.  As  the  dismemberment  of  the  body 
means  the  dissolution  of  the  individual,  so  the  dismem- 
berment of  the  Family  means  the  ultimate  death  of  the 
Slate.  This  is  a  principle  which  must  ever  rule  our 
actions  both  in  private  and  public  life.  An  undying 
truth  underlies  that  old  Mosaic  law,  '*  Honour  thy 
father  and  thy  mother,  that  thy  days  may  be  long  in 
the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee " ;  and 
whenever  Man  considers  himself  above  Law,  and  ceases 
to  have  his  actions  governed  by  those  principles  by 
which,  as  a  rational  being,  he  is  intended  to  order  his 
life,  he  instantly  finds  himself  in  a  worse  position  than 
what  we  call  the  •*  lower  animals,"  who,  being  without 
reason,  are  ever  guided  in  their  actions  by  an  unerring 
instinct 

The  second  point  I  would  take  is — 

The  Temper  in  which  the  History  Sheet 
System  must  be  worked. 

The  system  is  bound  to  be  a  failure  unless  Guar- 
dians and  Officers  work  at  it  in  a  keen  and  mutually 
sympathetic  spirit  Without  much  hard  work  on  the 
part  of  both,  it  would  be  absolutely  hopeless  to  attempt 
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the  History  Sheet  Of  course  it  is  not  necessary  Aat 
all  the  Guardians  on  a  Board  should  be  equally  in- 
terested, but  there  must  be  a  few  really  keen  ones  or 
the  Officers  will  lose  heart,  and  the  result  will  be  a  merely 
perfunctory  filling  in  of  reams  of  paper  with  more  or 
less  accurate  information,  whereas  the  History  Sheet  is 
intended  to  lead  to  the  close  personal  knowledge  by 
Officers  and  Guardians  of  every  single  person  that  is  or 
ever  has  been  under  their  ou-e — of  their  circumstances, 
their  children,  their  relatives,  their  illnesses,  what  is 
the  probable  cause  of  their  immersion  in  the  slough  of 
pauperism,  what  is  the  likelihood  of  their  ever  getting 
out  of  it. 

Three  typical  History  Sheets  will  illustrate  what  I 
mean : — 

1.  The  family  left  orphans. 

2.  The  regular  "  in-and-out "  case. 

3.  The  ''deserted"  case. 

H.S.  6377.  Frederick  Sparuls,  forty-seven ;  Rachel 
Sparuls,  thirty-seven. 

On  4th  April  1902,  this  family  of  husband,  wife,  and 
three  children  became  chargeable.  He  was  an  under- 
taker s  coachman,  no  club,  but  insured  threepence  per 
week  for  the  family.     The  first  entry  is  : — 

4/4/02.  For  relief,  husband  sick,  and  unable  to 
work.  Relief  in  kind  given,  husband  to  be  summoned 
when  well. 

14/4/02.  Husband  was  admitted  to  Victoria  Park 
Chest  Hospital. 

15/4/02.  Another  child  born,  and  relief  in  kind  con- 
tinued, until 

23/5/02.  Eliza  and  Arthur  admitted  for  the  schools. 
Arthur  ill,  and  admitted  to  infirmary. 

7/6/02.   Husband  admitted  to  the  infirmary. 

2/8/02.  A  doctor's  order  for  woman  and  infant. 

14/8/02.   Burial  order  for  infant. 

18/12/02.  The  woman  admitted  to  infirmary  suffer- 
ing from  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 
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17/2/03.  Husband  died  in  the  infirmary  of  pul- 
monary tuberculosis. 

17/9/03.  Wife  died  in  the  infirmary  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis. 

That,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  a  not  uncommon  His- 
tory Sheet  These  children,  who  are  now  in  our 
schools,  will  probably  turn  out  well,  as  their  coming 
under  the  Poor  Law  was,  so  to  speak,  an  accident, 
owing  to  their  father's  (Hremature  death';  and  even  if 
the  heredity  were  bad,  their  entire  separation  from  bad 
environment  generally  ensures  this  class  of  child  doing 
well,  if  only  their  own  health  continues  good*  In- 
cidentally,  too,  this  case  illustrates  the  value  of  History 
Sheets  in  the  systematic  study  of  disease,  the  death  of 
husband  and  wife  of  consumption  within  a  few  months 
of  one  another  being  a  noteworthy  feature,  and  not  an 
uncommon  one 

The  next  case  is  very  different. 


The  Case  of  J W . 

James,  forty-two,  a  labourer,  his  wife  Mary  Anne, 
thirty-five,  and  five  children. 

This  is  not  a  mere  History  Sheet.  It  is  a  Classic ! 
It  is  one  of  our  earliest  Sheets,  but  owing  to  renumber- 
ing it  is  now  History  Sheet  3915.  This  case  soon 
began  to  present  such  interesting  features  that  the 
Creed  Register  was  searched  in  order  to  see  what 
had  happened  before  the  advent  of  History  Sheets,  with 
the  result  that  we  found  that  between  15th  November 
1892  and  5th  December  1900  (eight  years),  Mr  and 
Mrs  W.  and  family  had  been  in  and  out  forty-four 
times  ;  but  as  they  didn't  always  come  in  enfamiUe,  their 
eldest  son  James,  aged  ten,  had  established  a  little  record 
of  his  own,  having  been  in  and  out  fifty-five  times  in  six 
years !  John,  aged  seven,  and  Edward,  aged  four 
months,  had  both  been  born  in  the  House.  I  may 
mention  that  the  confiding,  not  to  say  affectionate,  air 
of  these  children,  when  they  come  before  any  Com- 
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mittee»  is    most    quaint       They    evidently  look  on 
Guardians  as  part  of  the  recognised  order  of  things. 

We  now  start  fair  with  the  History  Sheet : — 
10/7/00.  "  Admitted  to  House."  From  that  day  to 
this  that  entry  is  repeated  twenty-two  times  with  the 
mathematical  variations  of  which  the  number  seven  is 
capable — "  Man,  wife,  and  five  children  " — "  Wife  and 
three  children  *'— "  Man,"  &c  &c 

There  are  various  admissions  to  and  from  the  in- 
firmary, and  poor  little  Tommy,  aged  five,  died  in  1901. 
Once  we  had  the  man  arrested,  and  he  got  "two 
months  "  ;  but  it  was  more  with  a  view  to  trying  to  make 
him  maintain  himself  and  his  family,  than  because  we 
really  thought  he  would  desert  them,  which  I  don't 
believe  he  would  ever  do.  Another  curious  feature  of 
this  case  is  that  the  children  always  come  in  fat,  clean, 
and  well-cared-for.  When  out  they  make  a  very  good 
thing  of  it  **  hopping,**  pea-picking,  &c.  However,  we 
have  rather  spoilt  this  by  adopting  James  and  John, 
the  two  eldest,  and  James  is,  I  hope,  establishing  a 
record  of  another  kind  on  board  the  "  Exmouth,"  where 
he  is  doing  very  well. 

The  whole  family  are  now  once  more,  under  their 
sixty-seventh  admission  order,  comfortably  established 
under  our  wing,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  ere  long  another  baby  face  will  smile  on  the  kind 
Guardians. 

The  History  Sheet  of  F.  B.,  thirty-six,  his  wife 
Frances,  twenty-seven,  and  their  two  children,  George 
and  Herbert,  first  appears  20th  June  1901,  but  that 
was  by  no  means  their  own  first  appearance,  as  Herbert 
was  born  in  the  Workhouse  19th  August  1899. 

These  are  the  chief  details  : — 

H.S.  6674.  F.  B.,  thirty -six,  wife  Frances,  twenty- 
seven,  and  children,  George,  four»  and  Herbert,  one. 
This  man  is  a  fireworks  maker. 

20/6/01.  Workhouse  order  for  woman  and  two 
children. 
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2/7/01.  Warrant  ordered  for  husband — "  Neglect  to 
maintain." 

7/01.  Wife  allowed  out  to  try  and  find  her 
husband.     She  was  only  out  a  few  days. 

31/8/01.  Another  child,  Rose,  born  in  the  Work- 
house. 

10/3/02.  Wife  discharged,  having  been  in  nearly 
a  year. 

4/02.  Outdoor  relief  to  wife. 

6/6/02.  Rose  admitted  to  infirmary. 

7/6/02.  Husband  arrested,  "one  month  hard." 

5/7/03.  Christine  is  bom.  Mother  has  relief  in 
kind. 

19/5/03.  Rose  admitted  to  infirmary. 

25/5/03.  Rose  dies  in  infirmary  (Herbert  had 
already  died  outside). 

2/6/03.  Man  having  been  repeatedly  summoned 
to  Board  and  failing  to  appear,  warrant  again  ordered. 

June  and  July.  More  relief  in  kind  given  to  wife, 
who  continued  very  weak  after  the  birth  of  Christine. 

I  have  chosen  this  case  because  of  the  heartless 
cruelty  of  the  man,  who,  himself  in  perfect  health  and 
with  a  good  trade,  leaves  his  wife,  at  the  best  of  times 
a  poor  little  creature,  with  their  dying  child  and  new- 
born infant.  Incidentally  too  it  shows  the  evil  of 
giving  Out-relief  to  a  deserted  wife. 

Now  my  experience  is  that  before  the  introduction 
of  the  History  Sheets,  when  a  case  came  before  the 
Board  for  relief — the  last  case  say — something  like  this 
would  happen  ?  Some  one  would  remark — **  Let's  see, 
F,  B.  ?  I  remember  that  name  somehow — didn't  we 
have  him  up  before,  and  there  was  something  about  his 
grandfather  having  a  piano  ?  "  (we  all  know  that  trick 
of  memory  by  which  we  recall  the  greater  fact  through 
the  less).  But  X.  Y.,  who  had  not  any  unusual  circum- 
stance, such  as  a  piano  in  the  family,  to  fix  him  in  our 
memories,  when  his  name  came  up,  all  that  was  known 
of  him  was  buried  in  the  Application  and  Report  Book 
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of  quite  another  Officer  than  the  one  who  had  the 
pleasure  of  dealing  with  him  this  last  time  ;  and  whereas 
F.  B.'s  delinquencies  will  be  more  or  less  accurately  re- 
membered, X.  Y.  can  tell  any  fairy  tale  he  likes.  But 
now  with  X.  Y.  and  F.  B.  alike,  comes  the  History 
Sheet,  which,  ruthless  as  fate,  deals  out  an  even-handed 
justice  in  the  revelations  they  contain  concerning  them 
both. 

There  is  a  weird  sort  of  fascination  in  thinking  of 
the  tragedy,  the  comedy,  the  pathos  locked  up  in  those 
business-like  pigeon  holes  of  the  History  Sheet  Clerk, 
but  I  must  pass  on,  and  this  little  discursion  really 
brings  me  to  my  third  point,  namely — 

The  Details  of  how  to  Work  the  History 
Sheet  System. 

We  have  already  seen  that  Officers  and  Guardians 
alike  must  be  really  keen,  and  especially  the  Chairman 
and  the  Clerk  to  the  Board  ;  in  fact,  without  the  whole- 
hearted co-operation  of  the  Clerk,  such  as  we  have  had 
from  Mr  Thomas,  it  would  be  the  most  hopelessly 
uphill  work  for  every  one.  The  assistance  of  the 
Master,  the  Medical  Superintendent,  and  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  schools  is  also  very  important  to  make 
the  system  work  really  well ;  but  above  all,  you  must 
have  a  History  Sheet  Clerk  to  attend  to  the  History 
Sheets  and  nothing  else.  At  B^thnal  Green,  all 
History  Sheets  are  kept  in  proper  cases,  somewhat  like 
bookshelves,  in  a  gallery  running  across  one  end  of  the 
Relief  Hall.  Whenever  an  application  is  made,  the 
Relieving  Officer  makes  inquiries  of  the  History  Sheet 
Clerk  whether  there  is  an  existing  Sheet.  In  four 
years  our  History  Sheets  number  over  10,000,  filed 
on  what  is  called  the  "Shannon  Card  Index**  system. 
If  there  is  a  Sheet  it  is  sent  to  the  Officer.  If  there 
is  not,  the  Relieving  Officer  admitting  makes  one  out, 
and  from  that  time  forward  case  and  History  Sheet 
are   wed ;    and   woe    betide   the    luckless    Relieving 
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Officer  who   introduces   discord   in   the   shape   of   a. 
duplicate  History  Sheet,  having  failed  to  discover  the 
old  one,  or  to  the  individual  (not  always  a  Relieving 
Officer)  who  divorces  the  couple  by  losing  the  History 
Sheet     Such  things  do  happen  occasionally ! 

All  new  cases  go  before  the  Board  for  relief,  which 
meets  fortnightly  at  10  A.M.,  and  the  Board  alone 
grants  out-relief  to  new  cases,  and  settles  questions  of 
repayment.  The  Sectional  Committees  take  the  old 
cases  in  the  afternoon  at  2.30,  and  the  Members 
reassemble  in  the  Board-room  at  4  to  take  the  G.R.O. 
and  Collector's  cases.  There  is  no  adjournment  during 
the  day.  Persons  admitted  to  the  House  come  before 
the  Settlement  Committee,  if  to  the  Schools  before 
both  Settlement  and  School  Committees,  if  to  the 
infirmary  the  Infirmary  Sub-Committee;  but  at  the 
infirmary  the  History  Sheet  alone  appears,  and  not 
the  patient.  The  Chairman  endorses  the  resolution  of 
the  Committee  on  Sheet  **A,**  initialling  it.  It  is  a 
small  but  Very  important  detail  that  Officers  as  well 
as  Guardians  should  always  initial  any  entry  they 
make.  Of  course  each  Committee  has  its  own  stamp 
for  endorsing. 

All  *•  Settled  "  cases  have  a  big  *•  Bethnal  Green  " 
stamped  across  them,  and  all  "Warrant"  cases  are 
stamped  ** Warrant"  in  one  corner  (a  round  stamp 
with  red  ink).  Fraudulent  cases  have  a  blackened 
corner.  Thus  a  good  deal  of  classification  is  done  at 
the  first  glance,  and  my  fourth  point  is — 

The  Immediate  Benefits  of  the  History 
Sheet  System. 

And  first  of  these  I  would  place  the  simplifying  of 
classification.  I  think  I  may  fairly  take  it  for  granted 
that  all  of  those  to  whom  I  am  now  speaking  regard 
classification  as  one  of  the  chief  means  towards  good 
Poor  Law  administration.  Of  course,  we  all  know  that 
to  prevent  $1  person  dying  of  destitution  is  the  first  object 
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of  the  Poor  Law ;  but  having  kept  your  man  alive, 
you  have  to  dispose  of  him  during  the  twenty-four 
hours  of  the  day,  and  you  ought  to  do  it  in  such  a 
way  as  to  do  the  least  harm  to  others  with  the  greatest 
benefit  to  himself ;  and  so,  first  among  the  benefits  of 
the  History  Sheet,  I  will  put  this  simplifying  of 
classification.  To  classify  you  first  must  know,  and 
two  minutes  spent  in  looking  through  his  History 
Sheet  will  fully  acquaint  you  with  all  the  main  facts 
of  a  man's  life,  from  his  birth  to  the  hour  he  is 
standing  before  you,  including,  most  important  detail, 
all  medical  certificates  belonging  to  the  case.  This, 
especially  when  the  illness  of  the  head  of  the  family 
is  the  cause  of  seeking  relief,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  entries.  Classification  when  in  the  House 
I  shall  not  touch  upon.  That  requires  a  paper  to 
itself.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  Bethnal  Green  we 
leave  it  to  our  most  excellent  Master  and  Matron. 
Nor  will  I  attempt  to  classify  those  whom  we  do 
relieve ;  but  there  is  a  most  interesting  classified  list 
in  my  hand  of  those  we  don't  relieve,  and  don't  want 
to  relieve. 

First,  I  have  twelve  cases — "  Relief  refused  be- 
cause not  destitute."     One  of  these 

H.S.  5234.  "A  single  woman  in  good  health 
with  ;^io  in  her  possession  at  the  time  she  made  her 
application." 

Then  eighteen  cases — "  The  application  withdrawn 
when  relief  was  offered  on  loan."     One  of  these 

H.S.  6944.  "A  single  man,  thirty-eight,  would 
not  wait  to  see  the  doctor,  because  he  was  going  to 
have  a  drink." 

Next  I  have  twenty-two  cases — ''Application  for 
relief  abandoned  in  consequence  of  having  given  false 
addresses  ;  "  and  eight  cases — **  Application  with- 
drawn because  applicants  objected  to  sons  contri- 
buting," or  else  "in  consequence  of  family  quarrels." 
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Finally,  twenty-one  cases — "  Applications  with- 
drawn for  other  reasons,"  beginning  with 

H.S.  1670.  "Builders*  labourer  for  admission, 
withdrawn  unless  exempted  from  the  bath;''  and 
ending  with 

H.S.  5385.  "Man  in  comfortable  circumstances 
willing  to  pay  for  infirmary  treatment,  but  did  not 
want  to  be  pauperised." 

Now  the  probability  is  that  the  greater  part  of 
these  eighty-one  cases  are  permanently  choked  off 
their  craving  to  drink  at  the  inexhaustible  fount  of 
the  luckless  ratepayers'  much-begrudged  and  often 
hard-earned  cash — a  draught  that,  in  this  case,  would 
bless  neither  him  who  gives  nor  him  who  takes.  But 
suppose  in  a  year  or  two's  time  the  same  idea  inspired 
any  of  them  again,  then  he  and  his  History  Sheet, 
with  that  awkward  ** drink,"  or  "bath,"  or  "2^6oo 
squandered  in  a  few  years,"  would  come  together 
before  the  Guardians,  and  help  them  to  decide  the 
case.  This  brings  me  to  the  second  h^n^^X  of  History 
Sheets. 

It  minimises  the  disadvantage  of  change  of  Board 
by  election  or  otherwise.  The  new  Guardian  has  the 
judgment  of  his  predecessor  and  the  data  on  which 
he  based  that  judgment  before  him,  instead  of  all 
past  efforts  to  deal  with  the  case  being  buried  in 
oblivion,  and  the  same  holds  good  with  regard  to  any 
change  of  Relieving  Officers. 

The  fact,  too,  that  their  work  is  permanent 
heartens  up  both  Guardians  and  Relieving  Officers 
in  this  struggle  against  the  rising  tide  of  pauperism, 
which  in  our  moments  of  depression  we  are  tempted 
to  look  upon  as  very  like  wielding  Mrs  Partington's 
mop. 

A  MzVflf  benefit  of  the  History  Sheet  is  the  finding 
out  of  weak  spots  in  the  administration  generally. 
Genius  has  been  defined  as  an  infinite  capacity  for 
taking  pains,  and  as  the  most  intricate  and  wondrous 
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of  harmonies  is  woven  out  of  single  notes  by  the 
master's  hand,  so  a  really  efficient  Poor  Law  adminis- 
tration must  be  woven  out  of  small  details,  each 
perfect,  each  in  its  right  place,  and  none  lacking,  and 
there  is  nothing  like  the  History  Sheet  for  making 
the  absence  of  the  missing  detail  apparent,  and  doing 
away  with  much  duplicating  of  work  by  dropping 
the  superfluous  one.  1  magine  if  ever  since  the  Crimean 
War  there  had  been  History  Sheets  of  errors  kept  at 
the  War  Office,  but  instead  of  H.S.  666,  Bill  Smith 
and  his  delinquencies,  it  had  been  the  History  Sheet 
of  Shoddy  Shoes ;  instead  of  John  Jones,  the  History 
Sheet  of  Remounts ;  instead  of  Dick  Robinson,  the 
History  Sheet  Rubbishy  Ammunition!  Surely,  with 
reams  of  such  tabulated  detail,  added  to  daily  for  half 
a  century,  some  of  them  would  have  been  put  right ! 

K  fourth  benefit,  and  a  very  important  one,  is  the 
immense  help  it  is,  in  what  is  really  at  once  the  most 
hopeful  and  the  most  vital  part  of  our  work — the 
children. 

The  readiness  with  which  the  Bethnal  Green  Board 
adopted  the  Paddington  system  of  History  Sheets  was 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  we  already  had  a  small 
History  Sheet  for  each  child,  drawn  up  in  1895  by  Mr 
Hamilton,  Clerk  to  the  School  Committee,  who  has 
always  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  children.  The 
idea  owed  its  origin  largely  to  the  renewed  interest  in 
children  which  was  awakened  throughout  the  country 
about  this  time.  Guardians  were  constantly  being 
charged  with  failures  in  educational  and  physical  matters 
connected  with  the  children  in  cases  in  which  they  were 
perfectly  helpless.  The  School  Committee,  therefore, 
decided  to  have  a  History  Sheet  for  each  child  under 
their  care,  recording — 

1 .  General  history  as  to  parentage,  place  of  birth,  &c. 

2.  Minute  details  as  to  physical  condition  upon 
admission. 

3.  Standard  passed  and  educational  qualifications. 
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4.  A  report  of  our  own  head  school  teacher  as  to 
child's  general  mental  capacities. 

These  Sheets  were  revised  from  time  to  time, 
and  were  found  to  be  extremely  useful  throughout 
the  child's  career,  so  when  the  system  adopted  by 
Paddington  of  dealing  with  the  head  of  the  family  was 
brought  to  the  Guardians'  notice  in  1899,  it  needed 
little  time  to  convince  them  that  to  follow  on  similar 
lines  would  be  advantageous  all  round.  The  Chil- 
dren's History  Sheets  are  still  kept  and  revised  by  the 
superintendent  of  our  schools,  and  are  regarded  as 
supplementary  to  the  one  assigned  to  the  head  of  the 
family. 

But  on  the  History  Sheet  of  the  Head  of  the  Family 
you  have  the  children's  career  grouped  with  that  of 
their  parents,  so  that  matters  such  as  the  adoption 
of  children  by  the  Guardians,  application  to  have 
children  given  into  their  custody  by  near  relatives 
other  than  the  parents,  the  whereabouts  and  doings 
of  the  mothers,  being  widows,  and  the  best  way  of 
starting  the  child  in  life,  can  be  considered  with  much 
greater  advantage  to  the  individual  because  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  family  so  readily  and  fully  at  the 
Guardians'  command. 

To  sum  up,  you  must  not  expect  the  History  Sheet 
to  work  miracles.  It  will  not  abolish  pauperism,  but 
it  will  decrease  it  by  choking  off  the  loafer,  the  cadger, 
and  all  those  who,  while  very  far  from  the  destitution 
that  is  thankful  to  creep  for  food  and  warmth  and 
shelter  into  the  Workhouse,  are  by  no  means  averse 
to  having  a  try  to  get  anything  that  can  be  had  for 
nothing,  above  all  without  working  for  it. 

The  Returns  for  Bethnal  Green  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  History  Sheets  are  most  interesting,  and  a 
whole  paper  might  well  be  written  to  prove  that 
History  Sheets  are  what  I  personally  believe  them  to 
be,  viz.,  the  very  best  means  of  ensuring  a  decrease  of 
pauperisn)  without  causing  any  hardship  to  the  poor. 
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The  figures  are  as  follows,  comparing  1899,  the  year 
before  History  Sheets  were  in  use,  with  1903  : — 

Mean  Numbers  in  Receipt  of  Relief. 
On  the  \st  January  and  the  ist/uly  in  each  year, 

1 1 1 1  I  J    ^ 

Outdoor  Relief,  in-                     ?      0  ^ 

eluding  Medical  £  £    s.   eL 

Relief  only    -    -  1899  i2X  647  152     920  5,549  607 

1903    63  357  U3     533  3,38a  6     6  II 

Indoor  Relief  -    -  1899  964  794  618  2,376  33,300  14    o     3 

1903  912  752  609  2,273  33.590  14  15     7 

I  would  specially  point  out  that  whereas  there  is 
a  decrease  of  387  persons  and  £2^\t^  in  Outdoor 
relief,  each  person  in  receipt  of  such  relief  has  6s.  4d. 
more;  and  also  that  persons  have  not  been  forced 
into  the  House,  for  Indoor  relief  has  decreased  by  103, 
The  increased  cost  of  Indoor  relief  is  principally  due 
to  the  opening  of  our  New  Infirmary  in  April  1900. 

It  will  not  prevent  the  iron  entering  the  soul  of  the 
really  destitute,  the  broken-hearted  widow,  the  poor 
fellow  with  his  wife  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  the  man  in 
the  grip  of  the  living  death  of  consumption  with  a  wife 
and  young  children  dependent  upon  him,  the  poor  old 
folk  left  desolate  in  their  closing  years  while  the  grey 
shadows  of  poverty,  pain,  and  death  gather  ever  deeper 
and  closer  around  them  ;  but  it  will  enable  you,  watch- 
ing as  you  have  done  the  sad  story  unroll  before  your 
eyes,  to  help  wisely,  liberally,  and  without  reiterated 
asking  of  painful  questions. 

It  has  been  said  men  cannot  be  made  sober  by  Act 
of  Parliament  It  is  certain  that  they  cannot  be  made 
truthful  by  History  Sheet,  but  it  makes  it  much  more 
difficult  to  be  a  successful  liar;  and  after  all,  most 
people  are  hopelessly  inaccurate  rather  than  deliberate 
liars,  except  in  the  matter  of  "sons,"  of  whom,  in  the 
Poor  Law,  there  is  a  most  phenomenal  absence ! 

It    affords    much    valuable    information    to    the 
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Settlement  Clerk,  the  General  Relieving  Officer,  and 
Warrant  Officer.  It  is  of  inestimable  value  in  the 
administration  of  outdoor  relief,  and  in  questions  of 
repayment  by  liable  relatives,  often  enabling  the 
Guardians  to  make  arrangements  whereby  people  are 
kept  off  the  rates  altogether. 

It  will  not  make  either  Guardians  or  Relieving 
Officers  perfect,  but  it  will  help  them  very  much  on 
that  road.  The  average  mortal  is  not  built  on  heroic 
lines,  either  good  or  bad,  and  what  we  most  of  us 
desire  is  just  to  put  our  little  best  into  our  work  in  our 
own  little  corner  of  the  world,  and  the  History  Sheet 
helps  us  largely  to  do  this,  by  in  itself  providing  a 
technical  education  and  by  aiding  that  concentration 
of  thought  in  dealing  with  an  intricate  individual  case 
which,  without  this  help  is  so  difficult  amidst  the  hun- 
dreds that  come  before  us  in  one  day,  enabling  us 
quickly  to  grasp  the  details  which  must  guide  us  in 
applying  principles. 

These  poor  folk  with  whom  we  have  to  deal  are, 
as  a  rule,  either  through  their  misfortune  or  their  fault, 
the  mere  victims  of  circumstance,  drifting  rudderless 
through  life,  without  ambition,  without  love,  without 
hope  either  for  this  world  or  the  next.  Let  us  see  to 
it  that  we  bring  to  bear  on  this  disordered  existence 
those  principles  of  love  and  duty,  which  are  as  the 
breath  of  life,  without  which  any  system  is  but  as  the 
chiselled  marble,  beautiful  indeed,  but  cold,  unfruitful, 
dead. 


DISCUSSION. 

The  delegates  evidently  enjoyed  the  reading  of  the  paper  very 
greatly,  and  testified  to  the  fact  by  frequent  and  hearty  applause. 

Mr  H.  G.  WiLLiNK  inquired  whether  the  application  and  report- 
book  had  still  to  be  kept  if  the  case-paper  system  was  in 
operation. 

Miss  James  said  this  was  so  now,  but  the  Paddiiigton  and  Bethnal 
Green  Boards  were  urging  the  Local  Government  Board  to  allow  the 
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ase  of  that  book  to  be  discontinued  where  die  case-paper  systan  was 
in  Togue. 

Miss  Brodib-Hall  (Member  of  Central  Committee  of  Poor  Law 
Conferences)  said  that  she  represented  the  Eastbourne  Union,  where 
the  case-paper  system  had  been  in  operation  for  two  years.  Three 
years  ago  ^e  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  relievmg  officers  of 
that  Union  were  not  doing  their  work  efficiently,  for  she  felt  that 
the  case-paper  system  would  ensure  the  proper  performance  of  the 
duties  of  the  office,  and  that  it  would  place  the  Board  in  possession  of 
systematic  information  which  she  had  herself  kept  for  many  years  in 
regard  to  the  children  who  had  come  under  the  care  of  the  Guardians. 
She  considered  that  it  was  extremely  undesirable  that  that  information 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  one  person  who  might  be  absent  from 
the  meetings  of  the  Board,  or  who  might  cease  to  sit  as  a  Guardian. 
She  therefore  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Board  the  desirability  of 
adopting  the  case-paper  system.  The  Board's  first  objection  was  that 
it  was  a  very  inquisitorial  system,  and  that  it  would  give  the  relieving 
officers  a  great  deal  of  extra  work.  She  said,  if  necessary,  pay  them 
more,  but  insist  on  efficient  service.  (Hear,  hear.)  After  some  trouble 
the  jBystem  was  introduced,  and  had  been  in  operation  about  two  yeaxs. 
There  was  a  certain  number  of  Guardians  who  had  very  warm  hearts 
and  no  heads,  and  they  sat  on  the  Board  for  the  purpose  chiefly  of 
indulging  in  the  charming  sensation  of  giving  away  other  people's 
money.  (Cheers  and  laughter.)  They  meant  well,  but  they  did  an 
enormous  amount  of  harm.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  case-papers  benefited 
the  relieving  officers  by  keeping  them  up  to  their  work,  and  by  pie- 
serving  a  permanent  and  handy  record  of  each  case,  and  they  helped 
to  ensure  that  equitable  treatment  of  the  poor,  without  which  the 
really  deserving  were  sure  to  be  overlooked.  The  result  of  the  sjrstem 
had  already  been  to  effect  desirable  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the 
relief  staff,  and  had  secured  thorough  investigation  of  each  case 
applying  for  relief;  and,  moreover,  the  valuable  information  col- 
lected was  now  always  available  in  a  compact  form  for  future  refer- 
ence and  guidance.  She  was  indebted  to  Mr  Aveling  (Clerk  of 
the  Paddington  Board)  originally  for  many  of  the  forms.  The 
case-papers  used  at  Eastbourne  were: — A.  Application  for  Relief; 
B.  Order  to  admit  to  Workhouse ;  C.  Report  on  circumstances  of 
Persons  Relieved ;  D.  RepcMt  on  Circumstances  of  Relatives  liable 
to  maintain;  £.  Board's  Recommendation  (Indoor);  F.  Board's 
Recommendation  (Outdoor);  G.  Relieving  Officer's  Report  on 
Removal  of  Patient  to  Asylum ;  H.  Special  Report  by  Relieving 
Officer;  and  the  Supplemental  Forms  used  were  :---C,'Report  (twice 
in  each  quarter)  on  Paupers  Relieved;  D.  Earnings  Note  (to  be 
filled  in  by  persons  for  whom  the  applicant  had  been  working). 
There  was  also  a  special  case-paper  for  children.  In  forms  E  and  F 
there  was  a  column  for  the  initials  of  the  Vice-Chairman,  to  be 
appended  to  every  order  of  the  Board  in  regard  to  the  case.  Form 
G,  the  relieving  officer's  report,  was  very  usdful  in  making  inquiries 
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into  the  circamstanoes  of  persons  of  whose  antecedents  little  or 
nothing  was  known.  Last,  and  perhaps  most  important,  was  the 
case-paper  for  children.  Their  greatest  hope  htj  in  the  children  who 
could  be  turned  into  good  citizens  if  the  Guardians  would  but  take  a 
little  trouble^    (Hear,  hear.) 

The  case-paper  for  the  children  is  appended  in  extenso: — 

Na 

Name  Age 

Date  of  Birth  Where  Bom 

Date  of  Cbaigeabitity  190    •        Parish 

ReligkHis  Creed  L^timate  ? 

Orphan,  or  Deserted,  or  Parents  Convicted  for  Cruelty 

If  Biqitized,  Date  and  PUmx 

If  under  Poor  Law  Act  1899,  ^<itc  of  Resolution 

Date  when  Guardians'  Control  will  cease 

Parents'  Names 

If  living.  Place  of  Abode 

If  either  or  both  Deceased,  Date  and  Place 

Parents'  Occupation 

Names  and  Addresses  and  Occupations  of  Relatives  (if  any) 

Names  and  Addresses  of  Brothers  and  Sisters  (if  any) 

Sent  to  Training  Home  at  Date 

Boarded-Out  under  Committee.  Date 

Emigrated  through  Date 

Sent  to  Service  to  Date 

One  of  the  most  i^seful  columns  was  that  relating  to  the  brothers 
and  sisters,  in  many  cases  the  children  had  older  brothers  and  sisters 
who  were  able  and  willing  and  glad  to  befriend  them.  The  case- 
paper  for  children  was  so  valuable  that  even  if  Guardians  did  not 
adopt  the  whole  of  the  system  they  could  hardly  refuse  to  adopt 
that  for  the  children.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  case-papers  were  kept  for 
reference  in  the  Board-room.  She  would  be  glad  to  give  information 
to  any  Guardian  in  the  Conference  District  as  to  the  working  of  the 
system.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Replying  to  Mr  Vallance,  Miss  Brodie-Hall  added  that  the  case- 
papers  were  always  in  the  Board-room  during  the  meetings,  and  that 
when  the  relieving  officer  required  to  make  entries  in  them,  the 
papers  were  taken  out  by  the  clerk  for  that  purpose. 

The  President  said  he  thought  that  Miss  Brodie-Hall  had  made 
a  successful  attempt  to  show  that  the  London  case-paper  system 
could  be  equally  well  applied  to  country  Unions. 

Mr  H.  A.  Powell  said  that  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  was  the  pioneer  of  the  case-paper  system,  and 
thought  problems  which  faced  the  Society  and  the  Guardians  were 
not  absolutely  identical;  he  believed  that  the  case-paper  system 
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would  be  a  valuable  help  to  the  Guardians,  and  he  ?rould  like  to  see 
it  in  extended  use  throughout  the  country.  He  wished  that  there 
could  be  some  interchange  of  courtesies  between  London  and 
country  Boards  so  that  there  might  be  opportunities  of  studying  the 
administration  on  the  spot  (Hear,  hear.)  He  feared  that,  at 
present,  there  was  often  little  or  no  investigation  of  cases,  the 
Chairman  said  **  haif-a-crown  a  week  ?  "  and  ''  half-a-crown  a  week  *' 
had  it    (Laughter.) 

Mrs  Stuart  (Elham,  Kent)  said  that  she  was  one  of  the 
Folkestone  representatives  on  that  Board,  the  first  (she  was  sorry 
to  say)  lady  Guardian  on  the  Board.  She  would  do  her  best  to 
get  the  case-paper  system  introduced  on  her  return.  (Hear,  hear.) 
It  would  minimise  the  dangers  of  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the 
Board  and  its  officials  by  preserving  in  a  permanent  sense  and 
accessible  form  all  that  was  known  about  each  case.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  to  add  to  the  case-paper  items  a  little  informa- 
tion as  to  the  drinking  habits  of  the  applicants,  whether  moderate  or 
immoderate,  and  so  forth.  "Order,"  said  John  Milton,  "is  heaven's 
first  law."  Disorders  seemed  to  reign  on  most  Boards  of  Guardians. 
She  for  her  part  would  do  her  best  to  bring  that  little  bit  of  heaven 
down  below.    (Cheers.) 

Rev.  J.  Shaw  (^)som)  said  he  wished  to  express  his  apprecia- 
tion of  the  able  and  admirable  paper  read  by  Miss  James.  However, 
the  case-papers  would  not  open  the  eyes  of  the  blind  nor  cast  out 
devils,  but  they  did  something  —  they  "choked  off"  people. 
(Laughter.)  That  is  the  description  given  of  the  final  outcome  of 
the  system.  On  whom  were  they  choked  ?  (Cheers  and  laughter.) 
What  other  body  did  the  unhappy  wretches  who  were  the  victims  of 
the  case-paper  system  apply  to  for  help?  (Cheers.)  If  that  was  the 
latest  development  of  Poor  Law  work  it  was  very  unsatisfactory 
indeed.  (Cheers.)  Mere  choking  off  was  no  good.  It  brought 
neither  relief  to  the  ratepayers  nor  satisfaction  to  the  high  public 
conscience  of  which  their  Chairman  spoke  so  eloquently  on  the 
previous  day.  Applicants  were  choked  off  the  case-paper  Unions, 
but  where  did  they  go  to  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  Perhaps  they  eventually 
found  a  haven  in  the  shelter  of  the  Salvation  Army  and  similar  places. 
The  solution  of  the  problem  lay  not  in  a  system  of  "  choking-off,' 
but  of  infusing  a  new  spirit  into  the  administration,  and  healing  the 
wounded  and  weary-hearted  who  were  driven  to  seek  relief.  The 
trend  of  things  to-day  was  to  sweep  away  bodies  which  did  not  serve 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  created,  in  accordance  with  the 
demands  of  the  public  conscience.     (Cheers.) 

Mr  EiCHHOFF  (Chairman  of  the  Bethnal  Green  Board)  said  that 
the  members  of  that  Board  did  their  work  with  enthusiasm.  Did  the 
last  speaker  think  there  were  no  applicants  who  should  be  "  choked 
off"?  (Cheers  and  laughter.)  He  had  found  that  some  applicants 
for  relief  had  money  in  the  bank— one  as  much  as  ^5.  2s.  2d. — 
(a  laugh) — another  had  two  sons,  one  of  whom  employed  seven  men. 
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Iliey  should  remember,  too,  the  position  of  ttie  ratepayers  from  whose 
fonds  tbey  were  being  choked  off.  (Hear,  hear.)  Bethnal  Green  was 
not  one  of  the  richest  parishes  in  London.  The  case-paper  system 
tended  to  an  economical  and  equitable  administration  of  relief,  and 
(riaced  on  record  in  a  convenient  form  all  the  known  facts  about  each 
case  dealt  with  by  the  Board,  and  it  had  resulted  in  a  saving  of  at 
least  ;;^io,ooo  in  two  and  a  half  years  in  Bethnal  Green.  (Cheers.) 
With  regaid  to  the  drink  question,  he  did  not  think  it  would  be 
politic  to  introduce  it  on  the  case-paper.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Rev.  Palmbr  Grbnvillb  said  that  the  paper  must  have  brought 
conviction  to  most  of  them  at  the  first  hearing.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  every  Board  ought  to  adopt  it.  He  rose  to  suggest  that 
the  information  in  the  case-paper  should  be  supplied  to  the  Guar- 
dians of  the  district  in  which  persons  who  had  made  application 
resided.  It  would  help  to  prevent  the  ''choking-off"  process  in 
deserving  cases.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Empson  (Chairman  of  the  Paddington  Board)  said  be  remem- 
bered readmg  a  paper  on  the  subject  some  ten  years  ago.  His 
Board  had  found  the  system  of  the  utmost  utility.  It  brought  every 
case  clearly  before  them  ab  initiOf  and  any  one  could  see  at  a  glance 
hdw  the  case  stood.  Mr  Willink  asked  whether  the  "application 
and  report  book  "  had  still  to  be  kept  when  the  pase-papers  were  in 
use.  That  question  was  before  the  Local  Government  Board  at  the 
present  time,  and  he  believed  that  the  discontinuance  of  the  use  of 
the  book  would  be  granted,  although  the  Board  would  still  continue 
to  keep  it  for  the  entry  of  the  names  only,  for  facility  of  reference. 
Though  at  first  the  system  gave  more  work  to  the  relieving  officers, 
it  eventually  and  very  soon  made  their  work  much  easier,  and  gave 
them  more  satisfaction,  as  it  preserved  the  record  of  their  work  in  a 
permanent  form  always  available  for  reference,  and  the  knowledge 
that  the  case-paper  system  was  in  use  had  been  found  to  reduce  the 
applications  for  relief.  The  case-paper  system  had  effected  a  great 
saving  in  his  own  Union.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Rev.  C.  £L  Clapp  (Horsham)  said  it  seemed  to  him  that  the 
system  merely  increased  the  machinery  of  the  Poor  Law  without  any 
proportionate  advantage.  Surely  the  existing  machinery  was  ade- 
quate to  secure  all  that  the  papers  advocated,  if  the  relieving  officers 
and  the  Guardians  did  their  duty,  and  made  proper  inquiries  into 
each  case.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Miss  Jambs,  replying,  said  that  the  saving  effected  by  the  case- 
paper  system  in  Bethnal  Green  was  even  larger  than  her  chairman 
had  stated,  some  ;£i5,ooo  in  three  years.  (Hear  hear.)  She  did 
not  approve  of  the  idea  of  putting  questions  on  the  case-paper  as 
to  the  drinking  habits  of  the  applicants.  As  to  "choking-off,"  she 
hoped  that  no  Guardian  would  hesitate  to  reject  some  such  application 
as  she  had  quoted  in  her  paper.  Amid  laughter  and  signs  of  general 
approval  she  mentioned  other  cases  which  had  been  "choked  off" 
fay  the  system,  and  rightly  so.     The  proposal  to  give  the  Guardians 
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a  copy  of  the  case^paper  of  the  applicants  in  their  own  districts  was 
opposed  to  sound  administration.  It  was  so  hard  to  refuse  relief 
and  then  have  to  go  and  ask  for  a  vota  (Cheeis  and  laughter.) 
The  case-paper  system  was  valuable  not  only  to  the  Guardians,  but 
to  those  who,  like  the  officials  of  the  Society  for  the  after-care  oif  the 
insane,  had  to  investigate  the  circumstances  of  those  who  were 
chargeable  to  the  poor-rate.    (Hear,  hear.) 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  her  having  been  carried  with  acclamation, 
The  President  said  that  he  was  only  expressing  the  feelings  of 
all  of  them  when  he  said  that  they  were  deeply  indebted  to  Miss 
James  for  her  paper.  It  was  not  a  plea  for  cruslung  the  poor  or  for 
hard-heartedness,  but  for  proper  administration.  The  Conference 
was  deeply  indebted  to  Miss  James,  and  he  wished  that  her  paper 
could  be  circulated  among  Boards  of  Guardians  and  social  wcnkers 
everywhere.    (Cheers.) 

The  proceedings  terminated  with  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
President  proposed  by  Mr  Clutterbuck. 
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REPORT  OF  THE   PROCEEDINGS 

OF  THE 

Thirty-Second  Annual  Central  Poor  Law  Confer- 
ence,   HELD  IN    THE    CoUNCIL   CHAMBER   OF    THE 

Guildhall,    London,  on  the  23RD  and   24TH 
February  1904. 


President 

.  Sir  John  Talbot  Dillwyn  Llewelyn,  Bart. 


The  foUowing  Unioat  were  represented  at  the  Conference : — 

The  list  has  been  compiled  with  care,  and  omissions,  if  any,  are  due  to  the 
delegates  having  failed  to  give  up  their  tickets  or  to  sign  their  names. 


METROPOLITAN   DIVISION. 

(31  Unions — 19  represented.) 

BrrHNAL  Gkkbn— 
Tames,  Miss  M.  £.  E. 
Watts-Ditchfield,  Rev.  J.  E. 

•Chelsba— 
Gray,  Mrs. 

City  of  London— 
Gregory,  Miss  C.  S. 
Thomas,  J.  W. 

FULHAM— 

Sayer,  W.  R. 
Eldridge,  lAn  £.  J. 

Hacknby— 
Browne,  Mrs  E. 


HOLBORN— 

Baker,  Miss. 
PmtereU,  E.  W. 

Islington  (St  Mary)— 
Marshall,  Mrs  L. 
Barrett,  Mrs  Margaret. 

Kensington  (St  Mary  Abbott's)— 
Wilde,  Miss  M.  J. 
Hayne,  Miss  A.  S. 
Alexander,  A.  M. 

Lambeth — 
Tomer,  H.  G.  (Vice-Chairman). 

Lbwisham — 
Brown,  W. 
Flood,  R.  M. 

Paddinoton— 
Cell,  Dr  H.  W. 
Rivington,  Miss. 
Aveling,  Henry  F.  (Clerk). 


*  Did  not  subscribe  to  Conference. 
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Poplar — 
Poole,  C.  S. 
McCarthy,  J.  T. 
Crooks,  W.,  M.P. 

Hampstbad  (St  John's)— 
Payne,  E.  S. 
FinUy,  Mrs. 

St  Pancras— 

Rendel.  Miss  R.  M. 
Wetenhall,  Alderman. 
Sheppard,  G.  F. 

Shorbditch  (St  Leonard's)— 
Hinton,  W.  E. 
Ncal,  L  R. 
Clay,  R.  (aerk). 

Strand— 
Rudderforth,  W.  H.  G.  (Vice-Chair- 

man). 
Burden,  AUred. 
Maddocks,  A.  H.  (Clerk). 

Stepnby— 
Mitchell,  W.  H. 
Higley,  Rev.  F.  H. 

Whitechapbl— 
Brown,  James  (Chairman). 
Murphy,  Rev.  P.  J. 
Tootelf,  F.  J.  (Clerk), 

Woolwich— 
Spinks,  W.  J. 

SOUTHEASTERN  DIVISION. 

(96  Unions— 33  represented.) 

Berkthtre. 

(12  Unions— 5  represented.) 
Bradpibld- 
Angel-Smith,  Rev.  S.  C.  F. 
Stevens,  Miss  C.  O. 

Maidenhead— 
Drammond,  Rev.  Canon. 

Newbury— 
Henry,  Miss  A.  L. 

Reading — 
Bishop-Ackerman,  D.  W. 
Tunbridge,  F. 

Muggins,  £.  J.  (Assistant  Clerk). 
Hayes,  George  ( Master  of  House,  and 
Supt.  of  Children's  Homes). 
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Walling  FORD— 
Bliss,  Wm. 

Iving,  J.  Pitman  (Chairman). 
WeUs,  T.  F. 
Slade,  G.  F.  (Clerk). 

Hants. 

(26  Unions— 8  represented.) 

Alvbrstoke— 
Sandford,  H.  W. 
Tanner,  Rev.  C. 
Field,  F.  O.  (Qerk). 

Droxford— 
Lunn,  Charles. 
Doggrell,  Oliver. 
Clark,  ThoDAas. 

Fareham— 
Ramsay,  Mrs  John. 

Hartley  Wintnby— 
Manders,  £.  H. 
Lindsay- Johnston,  J. 

Portsmouth— 
Pickles,  T.  F.  (Vice-chairman). 
Brewis,  T.  (Chairman). 
Mitchell,  E.  H.  (Clerk). 

South  Stonbham— 
Hinton,  J. 
Morgan,  E.  J. 

Southampton— 
Austen,  W.  C.  (Chairman). 
Locke,  John. 

Winchbstbr- 
Hunt,  W.  A. 


Kent 

(26  Unions— 10  represented.) 

Ashford  (East) — 
KendaU,  W. 
Cheeseman,  William. 
Hamilton,  H.  (Clerk). 

Blban— 
Farley,  E. 
Pheysey,  P.  W. 
Burch,  J.  E.  (Clerk). 

Bromley— 
Haslehurst,  H.  (Clerk). 
Hall,  Mrs  Henry. 


Delegates. 
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Cantbrbury — 
Stone,  J.  G.  Boswortb. 

Eastry— 
Cloke,  F.  S.  (Clerk). 
Wood,  Bertram. 

Gravbsbnd— 
Cobham,  Charles. 
Hayward,  W.  J. 
M'Kenna,  P. 

Maidstone — 
"The  Mayor  of. 
Waile,  Wm.  H. 
Hoar,  R.  (Clerk). 
Post,  Fred.  (Assistant  Clerk). 

Mbdway — 
Middleton,  E.  J. 
Plewis,  F. 

Norman,  A.  Reynolds  (Clerk). 
Herring,  Mrs. 
Kent,  J.  E. 

Strood— 
Austen,  Geoi^e. 
Solomon,  Wm.  T. 
Povey,  J.  E.  (Clerk). 

Tonbridge— 
Wingate,  Robert. 
Ludlow,  Miss. 


Snmey. 

(II  Unions— 6  represented.) 

Chertsry— 
Egerton,  Lady  Louisa. 

Croydon— 
Mennell,  C. 
Shirley,  G. 


Epsom— 
Shaw,  Rev. 
Brown, 


Rev.  T. 

.  w.  S.  J. 


GODSTONE— 

Cobham,  Eraser. 

Kingston— 
Sutton,  Rev.  F.  O. 


Richmond— 
Grenville,  Rev.  Palmer, 
Cleal,  Rev.  E.  E. 
Musson,  E.  C. 
Cook,  W.  J. 
Dimbleby,  Fred.  W. 

Snsaez. 

(21  Unions— 4  represented.) 

CUCKFIBLD— 

Weekes,  Arthur. 
Sinnock,  T. 

Eastbourne— 
BrodieHall,  Miss  W.  L. 
Bradford,  Benjamin. 
Hurst,  Albert  (Clerk). 
Crake,  Rev.  E.  E. 

East  Preston — 
Yorke,  Edward. 
Lyne,  T.  J. 

Thakbham — 
Fames,  W.  H. 
Palmer,  Hy.  (Chairman). 


SOUTH  MIDLAND  DIVISION. 

(64  Unions — 22  represented.) 

Bedfordshire. 

(5  Unions — 2  represented.) 

Bedford — 

Lansberry,  W.  T. 
King,  Charles. 

Lbighton  Buzzard — 
Gaius,  Batchelor. 
Harrawell,  Mrs  A. 

Buckinghamshire. 

(7  Unions— 2  represented.) 

Buckingham — 
Arnott,  H. 
Lester,  H.  A. 

Wycombe — 

Thompson,  Rev.  A.  S. 
Deacon,  Alderman. 
Reynolds,  B.  L.  (Qerk). 
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Cambridg^eshire. 

(9  Unions— 2  repfescntcd.) 

Cambridge— 
Smith,  George,  C.C. 

Ely— 
Pell,  A.  J. 
Granger,  T.  B. 

Hertfordshire 

(12  Unions— 3  represented.) 

Bishop  Stortford— 
Wetherall,  Mrs. 
Riches,  Ralph. 

St  Albans— 
Taylor,  Rev.  H.  W. 
Silvester,  F.  W. 

Warb— 

Ashwell,  A.  L. 
HoUand,  Rev.  P.  E.  S. 

Hn&tisigdosisbire. 

(3  Unions— I  represented.) 

Huntingdon — 
Jackson,  Rev.  H.  L. 
Brown,  Wm.  (Chairman). 

Middlesex. 

(7  Unions— 5  represented.) 

Brentford— 
Donovan,  Rev.  Percy  J. 
Riach,  Miss. 

Edmonton— 
Fotheringham,  Rev.  D. 
Cole,  Mrs  E.  M. 

Hendon— 

Gunns,  Mrs. 
Smart,  Mrs. 

UXBRIDGE— 

Pavier,  J. 
Bailey,  A. 

Willesden— 
Drysdale,  T. 
Close,  Miss. 


NortluunptfKiNUfe. 

(12  Unions— 4  refwesented. ) 

Brackley— 
Thomas,  W.  F.  (Clerk). 

Brixworth— 
Gilby,  R.  H. 
Painter,  Joseph. 

Kettering— 
Wallis,  Mrs  D.  E. 
Clarke.  Rev.  T.  G. 
Lane,  C.  W.  (Clerk). 

Peterborough— 

Liltle,  Henry  (Chairman). 
Risley,  Walter. 

Ozfofdshire. 

(9  Unions— 3  represented.) 

Banbury— 
Page.  J.  W. 
Fisher,  E.  Lamley  (Clerk). 

Henley— 
Lloyds,  A.  R. 

Chunberlain,  E.  (Vice-Chairman). 
Hart-Davis,  R.  H. 

Oxford — 
Grubb,  R.  J. 
Hughes,  Mrs. 
Plammer,  Rev.  C. 


WEST  MIDLAND  DIVISION. 

(82  Unions— 26  represented.) 

Gloucestershire. 

(17  Unions— 4  represented.) 

Bristol— 

Wood,  Ed.  B.  (Chairman). 
Simpson,  J.  J.  (Clerk). 
Woollam,  Miss. 
Evans,  Francis  (Vice-Chairman). 

Cirencester- 
White.  J.  M. 

Rawlins,  H.  St  G.  (Clerk). 
Cripps,  F.  W.  B. 

Gloucester— 
Birchall,  J.  D. 
Whitcombe,  Geo. 


Delegates. 
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Whbatbnhurst— 
Stuart,  R.  E.  (Clerk). 
Lloyd-Baker,  G.  E. 

Herefordshire. 

(8  Unions — 2  represented. ) 

Hereford— 
Ronalds,  Hugh  (Chairman). 

Weobley — 
Leather,  F.  H.  (Clerk). 

Salop. 

(15  Unions — 3  represented.) 

Atcham— 

Everest,  J.  (Clerk). 

Ludlow — 
Edwards,  Henry. 

Oswestry — 
Walford,  J.  H.  N. 

Staffordshire. 

(17  Unions — 7  represented.) 

B  U  RTON  -  U  PON  -T  RENT— 

Massey,  E.  Martin. 
Hood,  J.  W. 
Jackson,  C. 

Cannock— 
Geilion,  W.  I!. 
Fellows,  W.  J. 
Carver,  A.  W.  (Clerk). 

Chbadlb— 
Blagg,  C.  J. 

Lichfield— 
Lonsdale,  Miss  Sophia. 

West  Bromwich— 
BUdes,  B.  W. 
Drew,  John. 
Ward,  Henry. 

WOLSTANTON  AND  BURSLEM— 

Beardmore,  E. 
Lowndes,  J.  A. 

Wolverhampton— 
Pritchard,  W.  H. 
Lamsdale,  A. 
Harrison,  Frank. 


Warwickshire. 

(14  Unions — 6  represented.) 
Aston— 

Cooke,  C.  C.  (Chairman). 
Brown,  Wm. 
North,  John  (Clerk). 

Birmingham— 
Sayer,  H.  J.  (Chairman). 
Smith,  T.  E.  (Vice-chairman). 
Fletcher,  C.  (Clerk). 

Coventry— 
Gray,  Charles  A. 
Arch,  James  (Clerk). 
Dawson,  W.  A. 

Rugby — 

Robotham,  W.  E. 
Pendred,  J.  W.  (Qerk). 

Stratford-on-Avon — 
M'Cabe,  Rev.  T.  P.,  O.S.B. 

Warwick— 
Bakewell,  J. 
Davies,  J.  R. 
Passman,  E.  M. 
Batchelor,  Allen  E. 

Worcestershire. 

(n  Unions— 4  represented.) 

Dudley — 
Coster,  Gains  W.  (Clerk). 
Walker,  J.  E.  (Vice-Chairman). 

King's  Norton — 
Astbury,  Rev.  George. 
Curtis,  R.  J.  (Clerk). 
Barlow,  Fred. 

Pbrshore— 
Faulkner,  J. 
Feek,  Rev.  J.  H. 

Worcester — 

Browne,  Mrs  Walter. 

NORTH  MIDLAND  DIVISION. 

(45  Unions — ii  represented.) 

Derby. 

(9  Unions — 3  represented.) 
Ashbourne — 
Adams,  J.  C.  (Vice-Chairman). 
Jackson,  Fred.  (Chairman). 
Rigby,  John  R.  (Clerk). 
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Belpbr— 
Allen,  Henry. 
Smith,  George. 

Derby— 
Bull,  Lewis. 
Brigden,  Geoi]ge. 
Adams,  Rev.  F.  J. 


LricissterihifCt 

(II  Unions— 4  represented.) 

ASHBY-DB-LA-ZOUCH— 

Pratt,  Mrs. 

Worthington,  Rev.  H.  (R.D.). 

German,  Miss. 

Lkicbster— 
Howe,  J. 
FuUagar,  Miss. 
Islip,  F.  W.  (Chairman). 

Lutterworth— 
Marriott,  Charles. 
Bannister,  Arthur. 
Bodycote,  T.  C  (Clerk). 

Market  Harborough— 
Pulteney,  Rev.  H.  W. 

Lincolnshire. 

(15  Unions — i  represented.) 

Lincoln— 
Laverock,  — . 
Overton,  Wm. 

Nottinghamshire. 

(8  Unions — 3  represented.) 

Basford— 
Roberts,  Wm. 
Furze.  W.  J. 
Spencer,  C.  J.  (Clerk). 

Mansfield— 
Manners,  G. 
Redfem,  Rd. 
Hibbert,  G.  H.  (Clerk). 

Nottingham— 
Roberts,  Wm. 

Telley,  Alderman  (Chairman). 
Howard,  G.  Muncaster  (Clerk). 
White,  John  (Vice-Chairman). 


EASTERN  DIVISION. 

(54  Unions — 18  represented.) 

Essex. 

(16  Unions— 7  represented.) 

BiLLERICAY— 

Qnennell,  Rev.  Canon. 

Braintrbb — 
Packe,  Rev.  W.  J. 
Packe,  C.  J.  M. 
Packe,  Miss  E.  M. 

Chelmsford— 
Taylor.  Fred. 
Conybeare,  H.  G.  N. 
Gibson,  Rev.  E.  P. 

Colchester— 
Sparling,  A.  S.  B. 

Halstbad — 
Worden,  Miss  Lucy. 

Lbxden  and  Winstree— 
Tawell,  H.  A. 
Folliard,  F. 
Collier,  W.  H. 

Rochford— 
Brown,  W.  H. 
Seel,  Mrs. 
Lamb,  Col.  (Salvation  Army). 

Norfolk. 

(21  Unions— 6  represented.) 

East  and  West  Flegg— 
Tacon,  Rev.  R.  J. 

Erpingham— 
Fullager,  Rev.  H.  S. 

King's  Lynn— 
HilUm,  J.  A. 
Houghton,  Rev.  C. 

Norwich— 
Spinks,  W. 
Stone,  H. 
Scarlett,  S.  A. 

St  Faith's— 
Atkinson,  Rev.  G.  B. 


Delegates. 
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*SWAFPHAM— 

Lee-Waroer,  H. 

Suffolk. 
(17  Unlons~5  represented.) 

BOSMSRB  AND  ClAYDON— 

Carter,  Rev.  H. 
Gooding,  Samuel  (Clerk). 

COSFORD — 

Scott,  Miss  G.  G. 
Thompson,  Mrs. 

Great  Yarmouth— 
Henry,  W.  Case. 

Ipswich— 
Gilbert,  E.  W. 
Bloom6eld,  B. 
Wild,  J.  H.  (Clerk). 

Samford— 
Murray,  Col.  K.  D. 
Thwaites,  Thomas. 


YORKSHIRE  DIVISION. 

(63  Unions— 14  represented.) 

Barnslby— 
Holmes,  Thos. 
Littlewood,  James. 
Bamforth,  Lt.-Col.  W.  T. 

Bradford— 
Bentham,  F.  H.  (Chairman). 
Powell,  Sir  F.  S.,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Crowther,  G.  M.  (Oerk). 
Moser,  Mrs. 

DBWSBURY' 

Blacker,  George. 
Macfaell,  Alderman. 
Peace,;. 

Ecclbsall  Bibrlow— 
Homer,  R.  C. 
Smith,  Thomas  (Clerk). 

Halifax— 
Hodgson,  T.  W.  (Chairman). 
Carter,  J.  B.  (Vice-Chairman). 


Huddbrsfibld— 
Rigby,  E.  a.  (Clerk). 
Whitwam,  E. 
Siddon,  Miss. 

HUNSLET— 

Robb,  J. 

Butterick,  J. 

Mee,  Frederick  W.  (Clerk). 

Kingston-upon-Hull— 
Gower,  Sydney  J.  (Governor). 
Winter,  Robt.  H.  (Clerk). 
Pybus,  Councillor  John. 

Lbbds— 
Briggs,  H. 
Eddison,  T. 
Ford,  James  H.  (Clerk). 

Middlesbrough— 
Mann,  Alexander. 
Jackson,  J. 
Dales,  J.  J.  (Qerk). 

North  Bierley— 
Craven,  Archibald. 
Haigh,  Amos. 
HeUnsley,  J.  E.  (Clerk). 

SCULCOATES— 

Kirkby,  Wm.  (Chairman). 
Beal,  J.  (Vice-Chairman). 
UUey,  Dr  G.  W. 
Jackson,  Wm.  (Assistant  Clerk). 

Sheffield— 
Banner,  John. 
Wells-Smith,  Henry. 
Booker,  Albert  £.  (Clerk). 
Knight-Bruce,  R. 

Wharfbdale— 
Pearce,  F.  E. 


NORTHERN  DIVISION. 

(39  Unions— 6  represented.) 

NorthnmberUnd. 

(12  Unions — i  represented.) 

N  Ewc  astle-on-Tyne— 
Mayne,  Richard  (Chairman). 
Stablegirth,  C.  T.  (Vice-Chairroan). 
Gibson,  John  W.  (Clerk). 


Did  not  subscribe. 
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Dnrfaam. 

(15  Unionft— 4  represented.) 
Gatbshbad— 
Affleck,  Robert 
Scott,  Alderman  John  T. 
Crmighill,  George  (Clerk). 

South  Shiblds— 
Lincoln,  £.  H. 
Morrison,  David. 
Coulson,  J.  W.  (Qerk). 
Armstrong,  John. 
Whiting,  Thomas. 
Read,F. 

Hodgson,  Mrs  G.  B. 
Neil»)n,  Alexander. 

Stockton— 
Hnnton,  W.  K. 
Watson,  T.  B. 
Atterley,  T.  E. 

Sunderland— 
Smith,  Rev.  E.  T.  J. 
Thompson,  Robt.  (Assistant-Clerk). 
Marsh,  Pastor  F.  £. 


WettmorUud. 

(3  Unions— I  represented.) 

Kendal— 
Cropper,  Hon.  Mrs. 
Rigg,  Richard,  M.P. 

NORTH-WESTERN 
DIVISION. 

(41  Unions— 25  represented.) 

Cheshire. 

( 1 1  Unions  —4  represented. ) 

BiRKBNHBAD— 

Marmion,  Michael  (Chairman). 
Naylor,  E.  A.  (Vice-Chairman). 
Carter,  John  (Clerk). 

BUCKLOW— 

Bentley,  Lance. 

Hignett,  Rev.  Canon.  R.D. 

RUNOORN— 

Wood,  Thomas. 

Woodward,  Sam. 

Ashton,  George  F.  (Clerk). 


WiRRAL— 

Dalgleish,  Mrs. 
Hodgson,  Mrs. 

Lancashire. 
(30  Unions— 21  represented.) 
Ashton-undbr-Lymb— 
Mason,  Miss  Bertha. 

Barrow-in-Furnbss— 
Miller,  Rev.  J. 
Le<^erwood,  H. 
Taylor,  F. 

Barton-upon-Irwbll- 
Yates,  Henry. 
Rawson,  Miss. 
Whitworth,  J.  W. 

Bolton— 
Shippobottom,  Frauds. 
Haslam,  Mrs. 
Cunliffe,  R  H. 
Cooper,  H.  I.  (Clerk). 

Burnlby— 
RUey,  Fred.  L. 
Horn,  J.  S.  (Clerk). 

Bury— 

Isherwood,  James  (Clerk).' 

Chorlton— 
Ramsden,  W. 
Rhodes,  Dr  J.  Milson. 
Grimshaw,  T.  Bancks. 

Chorlton  and  Mancukstbr — 
(Joint  Asylum  Committee). 
Woodhoose,  Henry  (Qerk). 

Chorlton  and  MancKBstkr— 
(Joint  Workhouse  Committee). 
Watmough,  Thomas. 

Leigh — 
Williams,  W. 
Karfoot,  Rev.  Wm.,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Liverpool— 
Burke,  —  (Chairman). 
Matthews,  David. 

Manchester- 
Macdonald,  J.  (Clerk). 
Dougall,  Alexander. 
Walker,  Jv  R 
Watmough,  Thomas. 
Rooke,  G. 


Delegates. 
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Oldham^ 
Wostenholme,  W.  H. 
Qnarmby,  H.  (Clerk) 
Dunkerley,  Squire. 

Prbscot— 
Mann,  A.  F. 
Midwood,;. 
Peet,  H.  H. 

PRBSTWICH— 

Pickavance,  Joseph. 
Ogden,  Edward  (Clerk). 
Holden,  Wm. 

ROCHDALB — 

Howarth,  J.  H.  (Chairman). 
Leach,  R.  A.  (Qerk). 
Warcham,  Rev.  T.  W, 

Salford— 
Townson,  F.  (Clerk). 
Cruickshank,  Mrs. 
Rodman,  Miss. 
Schatt,  Mrs. 

ToxTBTH  Park — 
Killip,  Robert. 
Glendinning,  J.  W. 
Moulding,  J.  (Clerk). 
Madrell,  Henry. 

Warrington— 
Brooks,  A.  (Chairman). 
Knowles,  J.  W.  (Vice-Chairman). 
Sutton,;.  C  (Clerk). 

West  Derby — 
Johnston,  Miss. 
Qeaver,  Harris  P.  (Clerk). 
Cripp,  Miss. 

WiGAN— 

Mitchell,  J.  (Cauurman). 

Ballard,  J. 

Hennessy,  Miss  Dorothy. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
DIVISION. 

(79  Unions— 7  represented.) 

SMDfilWt 

(17  Union8^3  represented.) 

Bath— 
Norton-Thompson,  Prebendary. 
Ellis,  Dr. 


Keynsham— 

Michael,  Rev.  P.  H. 
Nickerson,  Rev.  D. 

Yeovil — 
Rowles,  Oliver  J. 

WUtahire. 
(17  Unions — ^4  represented.) 

Crickladb  and  Wootton  Bassbtt- 
Humphries,  James. 
Vockms,  Edward. 
Bevir,  H.  (Clerk). 

Salisbury — 
Dowden,  J.  Keith. 
Messer,  H.  C 

Swindon  and  Highworth— 
Smith,  Edwin. 
Woolcott,  Henry. 

Wilton— 

Mitchell,  Charles. 
Barter,  Isaac 
Wilson,  G.  M.  (Clerk). 

WALES  AND    MONMOUTH 
DIVISION. 

(53  Unions — 11  represented.) 

BUILTH— 

Owen,  Rev.  David. 


iones,  J.  W, 


lewelyn,  C.  Venables. 


Cardiff— 
Buckley,  Rev.  J.  R.  (Vice-Chairman). 
Harris,  Arthur  J.  (Clerk). 
Sutherland,  R. 
Benvan,  F.  J. 

Crickhowell— 
Blennerhassett,  I. 
Cowper-Coles,  S.  H. 

Festiniog— 
Roberts,  T. 

Gower— 
Bostock,  A. 

Holywell— 
Petrie,  John  (Vice-Chairman). 

Llanelly— 
Seymour,  T.  (Chairman). 
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Narbbrth— 
Mdchior,  Wm. 
Tames,  Edwin. 
Lewis,  Henry  (Qerk). 

PONTARDAWB— 

Uoyd,  Herbert 
Jones,  Thomas, 
L«wis,  Wyndhiun. 


Swansea— 
Lewis,  Dr  J.  Gomer. 
DevDEudd,  J. 
Jenkins,  Ltewelyn  (Qerk). 


Wrbxham— 

Griffith-Boscawen,  Capt  (Chainnan). 
Jones,  Rev.  E.  K. 


The  Central  Committee  of  Poor  Law  Conferences  was  represented  by  the 
following  members : — 


Capt.  B.  T.  Griffith-Boscawen  {CAair- 

•Dr  J.  M.'  Rhodes  ( Vtce- Chairman). 
*Mr  F.  W.  Dimblefay  {N^m.  Treasurtr). 

Sir  Wm.  Chance,  Bart  {Ifm,  Su.), 
♦Mr  F.  H.  Bcntham. 

Miss  Brodie-HalL 
•Col.  G.  C.  CUtfk. 

Mr  S.  H.  Cowper-Coles. 
•Mr  George  Craighill. 
•Mr  F.  W.  B.  Cnpps. 
•Hon.  Mrs  Cropper. 
•Mr  H.  J.  Hagger. 

Mr  L  Harding. 


Rev.  Canon  H.  A.  Hignett 

Mr  A.  G.  Ferrers  HowelL 
•Dr  J.  Gomer  Lewis. 
•Mr  R.  A.  Leach. 
•Dr  G.  W.  LUley. 
•Mr  Granville  E.  Lloyd-Baker. 

Mrs  Manners. 
•Mr  H.  T.  Manton. 
•Mr  Rii&tfd  Mayne. 
•Mr  H.  J.  Sayer. 

Mr  W.  Vallanoe. 

Mr  A.  F.  Vulliamy. 

Mr  H.  G.  Willink. 

Mr  W.  G.  Lewis  {AssistoMt  Su.). 


VISITORS. 


The  Rt.   Hon.  Walter  Hume  Long, 

M.P.    (President    of    the     Local 

Government  Board). 
Mr  Philip  Bagenal,  L.G.B. 
Mr  Wm.  A.  Casson. 
Dr  Arthur  Downes,  L.G.B. 
Miss  G.  R.  Egerton. 
Mr     G.     Haslehnrst     (late     L.G.B. 

Auditor). 
Mr  H.  Jenner-Fust,  jun.,  L.G.B. 
D.  C.  Lamb  (Salvation  Army,  Governor 

of  the  Hadleigh  Labour  Colony). 
Mr  H.  E.  Lawrence. 
Miss  Mason,  L.G.B. 
Mr  W.  M.  Moorsom,  L.G.B. 
Miss  Ina  B.  Stansfield,  L.G.B. 
Mr  H.  Preston  Thomas,  L.G.B. 
The  Hon.  G.  Walsh,  L.G.B. 
Mr  F.  J.  Cross. 
Mr  Herbert  A.  Powell. 
Mrs  W.  R.  Sayer. 
Mr  James  Lowry,  L.G.B. 
Mr  A.  B.  Lowry,  L.G.B. 
Mr  John  W.  Spear,  M.P. 


Mr  G.  A.  F.  Hervor,  L.G.B. 

Miss  R.  V.  Gill  (Workhouse  Nnistiig 

Association). 
Miss  Poole  (M.  A. B.Y.S.). 
Sir  Robert  M.  Hensley,  M.A.B. 
Mr  Samuel  Lambert,  M.A.B. 
Mr  Charles  Thomas,  M.A.B. 
Miss  C  Hilton  Johxuon. 
Mr  F.  T.  Bircham,  L.G.B. 
MrJ.  S.  r)avy,  L.G.B. 
Lord  Monteagle,  K.P. 
Lady  Monteagle. 

The  Rt  Hon.  T.  G.  Talbot,  M.P. 
Lady  Dillwyn  Llewelyn. 
Mrs  Venabfes  Llewelyn 
Miss  Venables  (Builth). 
Mrs  Crichton  (Hay). 
Miss  Humphry. 
Lady  Louisa  Egerton. 
Miss  Egerton. 
Rev.  J.   L.   Brooks  (lingfield   Farm 

Colony,  Sussex). 
Miss  Grayson. 


•  Attended  as  Delegates  from  their  respective  Boards. 
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Tuesday,  23rd  February. 

The  proceedings  were  opened  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor 
(Sir  J.  T.  Ritchie),  who  said  that  though  he  knew  very  little  about 
the  Poor  Law,  he  recognised  the  importance  of  the  Conferences  which 
had  for  a  long  series  of  years  been  held  in  that  hall,  and  he  (the 
Lord  Mayor)  extended  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  delegates.  In  view 
of  the  importance  of  the  business  to  be  transacted,  he  would  not 
delay  the  meeting.   He  warmly  welcomed  the  delegates.   (Hear,  hear.) 

The  President  moved  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Lord 
Mayor  for  opening  the  Conference,  and  said — We  recognise  the 
compliment  which  is  offered  to  the  organisation  of  the  Central  Poor 
Conferences  in  London  by  its  Lord  Mayor  finding  the  time  and 
giving  the  attention  to  come  here  as  he  has  done  and  express  a  wel- 
come to  us.  ^Cheers.)  Questions  which  face  country  Guardians 
are  obviously  different  from  those  which  confront  town  Guardians, 
and  the  representative  character  of  this  gathering  is  recognised  and 
well  illustrated  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  the  First  City  of  the  Empire 
coming  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  his  presence.     (Cheers.) 

Captain  Griffith-Boscawen  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks,  which 
was  carried  with  acclamation. 

The  Lord  Mayor  formally  acknowledged  the  compliment,  and 
retired  from  the  hall. 

Sir  John  T.  D.  Llewelyn  then  took  the  chair  for  the  remainder 
of  the  Conference. 

Sir  William  Chance  (Hon.  Secretary)  stated  that  letters  regret- 
ting inability  to  be  present  had  been  received  from  Mr  Baldwyn 
Fleming,  L.G.B.  Inspector,  and  from  Mr  Albert  Pell,  Sir  John 
Hibbert,  Miss  Mary  Clifford,  Mr  J.  L  P.  Barber,  Rev.  Canon  Bury, 
Rev.  R.  J.  Roe,  Mr  T.  Cozens  Hardy,  Mr  Harding  Roberts,  Mr  D. 
Milligan,  and  Mr  H.  J.  Hagger  (members  of  the  Central  Committee). 

On  the  motion  of  Dr  Rhodes,  the  report  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee was  received  and  adopted.     It  was  as  follows ; — 

Report  of  Central  Committee. 

During  the  past  year  there  have  been  only  three  changes  in  the 
Committee.  Two  members,  Alderman  T.  Wicks  (of  the  Colchester 
Union)  and  Mrs  Holford  (of  the  Cerne  Union),  have  resigned,  and 
the  third  vacancy  has  been  caused  by  the  lamented  death  of  Canon 
Denton.  They  were  all  valued  members  of  the  Committee  and 
r^ular  attendants  at  its  meetings.  The  interest  which  Canon  Denton 
took  in  the  Poor  Law  Conferences  is  well  known,  and  he  was  one  of 
their  strongest  supporters.  The  Committee  expressed  their  sense  of 
his  valuable  services  in  a  letter  of  condolence  to  his  widow.  The 
vacancy  caused  by  Alderman  Wicks'  resignation  cannot  be  filled 
until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Conference.  Mr  T.  Whyte 
(Plymouth  Union)  has  taken  the  place  of  Mrs  Holford  as  a  represen- 
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tative  of  the  South- Western  Conference,  and  Mrs  Manners  that  of 
the  late  Canon  Denton  as  a  representative  of  the  North  Midland 
Conference. 

Conferences  were  held  in  every  Poor  Law  Division  during  the 
year,  and  t)ie  subjects  discussed  covered,  as  usual,  a  wide  field.  As 
the  Conference  is  aware,  the  Reports  of  District  Conferences  are 
published  separately,  but  the  Committee  regret  that  not  more  support 
is  forthcoming  to  the  Publishers,  Messrs  P.  S.  King  &  Son,  who  take 
so  much  trouble  to  make  them  correct  and  comprehensive.  The 
advantage  of  subscribing  to  the  Reports  of  District  Conferences  is 
that  they  form,  together  with  the  Report  of  the  Central  Conference, 
a  most  valuable  volume  for  reference,  touching  as  they  do  upon 
every  subject  of  Poor  Law  administration  from  so  many  different 
points  of  view. 

The  Report  of  this  Central  Conference  will  contain  the  forms 
used  in  those  Unions  which  have  adopted  the  "Case- Paper"  or 
'*  History  Sheet "  System.  It  will  also  contain  a  portrait  of  that 
veteran  lady  Guardian,  Miss  Louisa  Twining,  and  an  account  of 
her  valuable  work  in  improving  the  care  and  nursing  of  the  inmates 
of  Workhouses  and  Poor  Law  Infirmaries. 

A  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  for  the  year  ending 
30th  April  1903  was  duly  audited  and  sent  to  every  Board  of 
Guardians.     The  account  showed  a  balance  in  hand  of  jCs^-  '^s.  4d. 

The  most  important  work  of  the  Committee  during  the  year  has 
related  to  the  treatment  of  the  casual  poor,  and  they  are  glad  that 
their  efforts,  united  with  those  of  the  Council  of  the  Poor  Law 
Unions  Association,  have  been  successful  in  inducing  the  President 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  to  receive  a  deputation  representa- 
tive of  both  bodies.  It  has  been  made  evident  from  the  admirable 
Report  of  the  Lindsay  Quarter  Sessions,  and  the  resolution  passed  by 
the  Standing  Joint  Committee  of  Gloucestershire,  that  the  matter  is 
one  which  seriously  affects  judicial  as  well  as  Poor  Law  administration. 

The  Committee  have  made  a  new  departure,  in  organising,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Managers  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  a 
visit  to  the  "  Exmouth  "  Training  Ship  in  the  Thames,  with  a  view  of 
enabling  Guardians  to  see  for  themselves  the  admirable  work  which 
can  be  done  on  such  ships  for  training  boys  to  a  life  so  beneficial  to 
themselves  and  of  such  incalculable  value  to  the  Empire. 

The  President  of  the  Conference  this  year  is  well  known  to  the 
Conference  and  needs  no  introduction.  As  a  Poor  Law  Guardian 
and  Member  of  Parliament  he  has  done  good  work  for  his  country, 
and  it  must  be  a  pleasure  to  him  to  think  that  the  South  Wales  Dis- 
trict Conference  (in  which  he  takes  such  an  interest)  is  now  one  of 
the  most  successful  of  all  the  District  Conferences. 

The  President  then  delivered  his  opening  address,  saying — One 
great  advantage  of  a  Central  Conference  is  to  focus  views  entertained 
by  Poor  Law  Guardians  who  administer  the  law  in  Unions  widely 
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differing  in  area,  in  opinions,  and  in  circumstances — ^men  and  repre 
sentatives  who  can  subject  these  views  to  the  examination  and  ex- 
perience of  others ;  and  who  then,  if  their  opinions  stand  the  test  of 
general  approval,  can  bring  them  with  a  heavy  weight  of  authority 
before  the  Government  of  the  day.  (Cheers.)  We  welcome  here 
to-day  delegates  of  experience  from  all  parts  of  England  and  Wales ; 
and  we  may  especially  welcome  the  presence  of  ladies,  who  are 
more  and  more  interesting  themselves  in  Poor  Law  administration — 
the  welfare  of  women  and  children  in  and  out  of  the  Workhouse, 
their  proper  feeding,  and  especially  in  the  matter  of  sick  nursing, 
women  are  more  able  than  men  to  promote  the  well-being  of  the 
poor.  (Cheers.)  We  are  often  met  by  the  taunt.  What  is  the 
use  of  a  Conference  ?  You  only  meet  to  confer.  Long  experience 
has  taught  me — and  I  hope  you — that  like  all  seed  sowing  we  ought 
not  to  expect  the  fruit  all  at  once.  Others  will  fill  our  places,  new 
Guardians  will  represent  our  Unions,  new  problems  will  arise  which 
will  call  for  Conferences  and  perhaps  for  reforms.  It  is  not  my  par- 
ticular business  to-day  and  in  this  place  to  suggest  reforms  in  law  or 
in  administration,  but  first  to  point  out  the  services  which  the  Con- 
ferences (which  have  been  organised  in  the  twelve  different  Poor 
Law  Districts  in  England  and  Wales)  have  rendered,  comparing  as 
they  have  done  the  views  of  different  Unions  within  their  area,  and 
concentrating  opinions,  and  then  bringing  them  before  this  Central 
Conference ;  and  second,  to  invite  you  to  exercise  your  best  influence 
locally  by  inducing  as  many  Guardians  as  you  can  to  attend  and 
benefit  by  those  District  Conferences  which  are  always  held  within 
fairly  easy  reach  of  home.  (Cheers.)  I  can  well  remember  the 
early  days  of  these  Conferences  when  I  sat  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel, 
in  the  person  of  the  late  Mr  Barwick  Baker  of  Hardwicke  Court, 
Gloucester,  the  doyen  of  social  science.  He  was  a  great  promoter  of 
these  Conferences,  and  helped  me  materially  in  organising  our  first 
Poor  Law  Conference  in  South  Wales,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  his  son 
(Mr  Lloyd-Baker)  with  us  now.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  trust  we  may  have 
a  pleasant  and  profitable  Conference.     (Cheers.) 

Sir  John  Llewelyn  said  that  before  Mr  Drage  read  his  paper, 
Mr  Long,  who  had  to  leave  to  attend  a  Cabinet  Meeting,  would  be 
kind  enough  to  address  the  Conference  on  the  subject  of  the  paper. 
(Cheers.) 

The  Right  Hon.  Walter  H.  Long,  M.P.,  who  was  received  with 
great  enthusiasm,  said — Sir  John  Llewelyn,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I 
was  asked  if  I  would  come  here  this  morning  and  say  a  few  words 
from  my  point  of  view  as  the  head  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
for  the  time  being,  more  especially  in  connection  with  the  subject 
upon  which  you  are  to  have  a  paper  read  in  a  moment  or  two  by  my 
friend  Mr  Drage— I  mean  the  training  ship  "  Exmouth."  But  before 
I  say  a  word  on  that  matter,  may  I  be  permitted  to  tell  you  how  glad 
I  am  to  have  had  the  opportunity,  not  only  of  being  present  for  a  few 
minutes  at  this  Conference,  but  also  of  receiving  the  very  interesting 
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deputation  to  which  my  friend  Sir  John  Llewelyn  referred?  It  was  a 
deputation  upon  a  subject  which  has  been  before  you  and  the  Guar- 
dians of  this  country  now,  I  am  afraid,  for  very  many  years,  and  it  is 
one  which  presents  probably  more  and  greater  difficulties  than  any 
other  branch  of  Poor  Law  work — I  mean  the  way  we  are  to  deal  with 
the  vagrant  classes  generally.  Well,  I  am  glad  to  learn  from  what 
has  fallen  from  Sir  John  that  he  was  not  altogether  dissatisfied,  as  one 
who  attended  the  deputation  this  morning,  with  the  answer  that  I 
gave.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  I  confess  I  approach  that  branch  of  Poor 
Law  administration  with  very  different  feelings,  and  also,  I  must 
admit,  with  less  interest,  than  I  do  the  one  to  which  your  attention 
is  about  to  be  directed  by  my  friend  Mr  Drage  in  a  moment  or  two. 
I  believe,  try  how  and  what  we  may,  it  is  very  difficult  to  help  the 
people  who  have  become,  not  only  broken  down  in  mind,  but  often 
broken  down  in  health  as  well ;  but  when  we  are  dealing  with  the 
children  the  field  is  a  much  wider  one,  the  prospect  a  much  brighter 
one,  and  the  inducement  to  hard  and  enlightened  work  very  real  and 
very  great.  Now  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the  "  Exmouth  " 
training  ship  on  more  than  one  occasion,  and  I  think  I  have  alwajrs 
wondered  why  it  is  there  should  ever  be  a  vacant  hammock  on  board 
that  ship.  I  believe  myself  that  you  will  find,  those  of  you  who 
intend  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  afforded  you  in  the  shape 
of  the  visit  this  afternoon,  that  the  work  is  being  carried  on  there  in 
a  way  that  will  surprise  even  those  who  have  heard  something  of  it 
already.  It  is  remarkable  to  see  these  lads  before  they  go  on  board 
the  "  Exmouth,"  and  afterwards  realise  how  very  rapidly  the  material 
that  looks  frequently  very  unpromising  is  turned  into  a  real  good 
product  for  the  country's  service.  It  is  remarkable  above  all  to  see 
— ^and  I  commend  this  feature  of  life  on  board  especially  to  your 
notice — with  what  enthusiasm,  with  what  whole-hearted  eneigy  and 
spirit  the  lads  of  the  "  Exmouth  "  go  into  all  their  work  and  all  the 
duties  that  they  have  to  perform.  That  is,  to  my  mind,  the  best 
feature  of  it  all.  You  can  of  course  teach  boys  to  do  a  great  many 
things,  in  athletics,  in  drill,  and  in  many  other  branches  of  work 
which  they  can  perform,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  put  into  them, 
particularly  in  the  lads  who  have  been  reared,  as  many  of  them  have 
been,  in  gloomy  and  depressing  surroundings  in  early  childhood,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  put  into  them  that  spirit  of  enthusiasm  and  real 
interest  in  their  work  which  you  will  find  displayed  by  every  one  of 
those  five  hundred  "  Exmouth  "  lads.  I  venture  to  say  it  is  a  branch 
of  Poor  Law  work  that  well  deserves  the  careful  study  and  attention  of 
Boards  of  Guardians,  and  I  hope  that  Boards  of  Guardians  through- 
out the  country  may  see  their  way  to  take  further  advantage  of  a  ship 
like  the  "  Exmouth,"  and  I  for  one  hope  that  the  "  Exmouth  "  will 
soon  cease  to  be  the  only  ship  of  her  special  kind.  (Cheers.)  I  hope 
that  others  will  be  established,  because  I  believe  that,  looked  at  from 
the  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  point  of  view,  it  is  the  cheapest  way 
of  dealing  with  that  particular  class  of  lad.     (Cheers.)     I  know  that 
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there  are  contrary  opinions  on  this  branch  of  the  subject,  naturally 
there  should  be,  but  I  can  only  say  that  having  given  some  consider- 
able attention  to  that  part  of  the  subject  since  I  have  been  on  the 
Local  Government  Board,  I  find  myself  increasing  in  the  confidence 
which  I  have  in  it,  and  in  the  belief  that  it  affords  perhaps  the  best 
field  for  the  training  and  the  starting  in  life  of  a  great  number  of  lads 
who  have  to  take  refuge  under  the  Poor  Law.  (Cheers.)  But,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  your  time  is  short,  and  you  have  much  valuable  work 
to  do. 

I  heard  the  Chairman  say  that  it  is  sometimes  alleged  that  these 
Conferences  are  of  little  practical  use.  I  hope  that  nobody  who 
really  cares  about  good  Poor  Law  administration  will  listen  to  any 
criticism  of  that  kind.  I  can  safely  say  that  in  the  very  difficult  and 
responsible  position  which  I  am  called  upon  to  occupy,  I  am  certain 
that  anybody  who  follows  me  in  that  office  or  anybody  who  has  pre- 
ceded me  in  it  will  share  my  view  in  the  occupancy  of  that  very 
important  department  of  the  State,  we  must  look — anybody  however 
capable  and  experienced  he  may  be — we  must  look  to  these  Poor  Law 
Conferences  for  guidance  and  help,  and  for  the  elucidation  of  many 
of  those  problems  which  confi-ont  us  from  day  to  day,  and  the  satis- 
factory solution  of  which  is  so  closely  bound  up  with  the  healthy 
national  life  of  the  country.  I  am  very  much  indebted  to  you  for 
allowing  me  to  say  these  few  words.     (Cheers.) 

Mr  Geoffrby  Dragb  ("Exmouth"  Committee)  then  read  the 
following  paper : — 

THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  TRAINING  SHIPS 

FOR  POOR  LAW  BOYS. 

By  Mr  GEOFFREY  DRAGE, 

Chairman  •/  tht  "  Exm»utk  '*  CatamiiUi  ^tk*  Mttro^iiaa  Asylums  Board, 


The  preamble  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  1844 
states  that  "  the  prosperity,  strength,  and  safety  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Her  Majesty's  dominions  do 
greatly  depend  on  a  large,  constant,  and  ready  supply 
of  seamen,  and  it  is  therefore  expedient  to  promote  the 
increase  of  the  number  of  seamen,  and  to  afford  them 
all  due  encouragement  and  protection." 

It  has  been  estimated  that  during  the  last  fifty 
years,  while  British  merchant  tonnage  has  about  trebled, 
the  number  of  British  seamen  engaged  in  the  Mercan- 
tile Marine  has  decreased  by  25  per  cent,  and  its  boys 
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and  young  men  by  85  per  cent.  The  official  figures 
given  in  the  latest  Blue-book  are  as  follows: — *Mn 
1857  there  were  96,914  petty  officers  and  sailors 
British  subjects,  not  including  Lascars,  employed  in 
the  Mercantile  Marine  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  in 
1875  it  was  estimated  there  were  82,000;  in  1889  the 
estimated  number  had  fallen  to  60,709  ;  whilst  in  1901 
there  were  only  44,290/'     (Cd.  149 1.) 

If  this  movement  continues,  the  time  cannot  be  far 
distant  when  the  Mercantile  Marine  will  have  passed 
almost  entirely  into  the  hands  of  foreigners.  Even 
now,  in  the  case  of  a  gfreat  naval  war,  if  the  Naval 
Reserve  were  called  out,  the  Mercantile  Marine  would 
be  left  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  foreigners, 
while  once  that  Reserve  is  depleted,  there  would  be 
no  further  reserve  of  British  seamen. 

The  late  Mr  Ismay,  the  founder  of  the  White  Star 
Line,  observed  a  few  years  ago  in  a  speech  delivered 
at  Liverpool :  **  I  recognise  more  and  more  as  time 
goes  on — ^with  the  extraordinarily  rapid  transfer  of  our 
great  Mercantile  Marine  from  sail  to  steam — that  it  i? 
upon  training  ships  like  the  '  Indefatigable '  that  we 
must  in  future  depend  for  our  supply  of  seamen.  .  .  . 
It  is  not  merely  a  question  for  shipowners,  it  is  a 
national  question." 

This  view  is  borne  out  by  the  recommendations  of 
the  two  Committees  of  the  Admiralty  and  Board  of 
Trade  who  concluded  their  work  last  year. 

The  active  service  vote  of  seamen  for  the  Royal 
Navy  in  1859  was  73,104,  and  the  total  efficient 
reserve  was  38,000.  The  active  service  vote  for 
1902-3  was  122,500,  and  the  Naval  Reserve  Com- 
mittee state  in  their  report  last  year  that  it  is  practi- 
cally certain  this  number  must  increase.  The  total 
efficient  reserve  for  the  same  year  was  34,000,  including 
stokers  and  firemen.  There  is  then  not  only  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  seamen  in  the  Mercantile 
Marine,  for  which  training  ships  are  recognised  as  the 
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best  means  of  supply,  but  there  is  an  ever-increasing 
demand  for  seamen  for  the  Royal  Navy. 

The  Poor  Law  authorities,  therefore,  who  directly 
and  indirectly  encourage  and  support  a  training  ship 
like  the  "  Exmouth,"  are  performing  a  great  national 
service. 

The  question  which  next  arises  is  whether  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  boys  themselves,  Guardians  are 
not  doing  the  best  that  can  be  done  for  them  in  send- 
ing them  to  the  "  Exmouth." 

In  the  first  place,  the  life  is  a  healthy  one  for  the 
boys.  Their  physical  development  is  carefully  attended 
to,  their  education  from  an  intellectual  point  of  view  is 
adequate,  and  they  receive  at  the  age  at  which  they 
can  most  readily  profit  by  it  that  technical  training 
which,  as  far  at  any  rate  as  the  sea  is  concerned,  can 
only  be  properly  acquired  at  an  early  age.  More  than 
all,  the  so-called  stigma  of  pauperism  is  removed,  and 
the  boys  are  sent  out  into  the  world  with  a  profession 
of  national  utility  and  under  the  aegis  of  the  name  of 
their  training  ship,  and  when  the  training  ship  has  an 
established  position  it  is  an  enormous  advantage  to  a 
boy  in  after-life  to  be  able  to  claim  association  with  it. 

The  advantages  of  the  Navy  as  a  career  can  hardly 
be  overestimated.  Quite  apart  from  the  great  traditions 
of  the  Service  and  the  universal  respect  which  the 
uniform  inspires,  there  is  the  substantial  fact  that  a 
boy  who  goes  from  the  "  Exmouth "  into  a  naval 
training  ship  can  at  the  age  of  forty  secure  a  pension 
of  over  ;^50  for  life.  What  is  more,  there  are  few,  if 
any,  recorded  instances  of  a  blue-jacket  receiving 
relief  from  the  Poor  Law. 

In  the  Merchant  Service  the  career  is  not  quite  so 
satisfactory,  but  a  boy  once  launched  into  any  of  the 
first-class  lines,  has  only  to  do  his  work  well  and  his 
worldly  succ^s  is  assureid.  He  is  also  well  cared  for,  if 
incapacitated  by  accident.  For  instance,  quite  recently 
an  *•  Exmouth  "  boy  employed  by  the  White  Star  Line 
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was   hurt   during   the   discharge   of    cargo,  and  was 
granted  a  guinea  a  week  until  able  to  resume  duty. 

The  **  Exmouth "  training  ship,  which  is  moored 
in  the  Thames  off  Grays  in  Essex,  and  accommodates 
about  600  boys,  has  been  established  now  for  twenty- 
eight  years  under  the  management  of  a  Committee  of 
the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  and  during  that 
period  it  has  been  the  means  of  sending  2,700  boys 
into  the  Royal  Navy,  1,200  into  the  Army,  and  2,900 
into  the  Mercantile  Marine. 

The  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  is,  as  the  Con- 
ference is  well  aware,  the  Central  Poor  Law  authority 
for  London,  composed  of  members  from  each  of  the 
London  Boards  of  Guardians,  and  received  power, 
as  such,  in  1876  to  establish  the  "Exmouth"  as  a 
training  ship  for  the  puroose  of  training  for  sea  service 
boys  chargeable  to  the  uuardians  of  the  metropolitan 
parishes.  In  1892  the  Board  was  first  authorised  to 
make  agreements  with  country  Boards  of  Guardians 
for  the  reception  and  training  on  board  of  boys  from 
outside  the  Metropolis.  Boys  who  may  become  unfit 
for  entry  into  the  Royal  Navy  or  the  Mercantile  Marine 
may  be  trained  for  employment  as  band  boys  in  the 
Navy  or  Army ;  but  the  object  the  Committee  has 
always  had  in  view  is  to  supply  the  active  service  of 
the  Navy,  and  the  success  of  the  ship  in  that  respect 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  in  the  last  recorded 
year  the  "  Exmouth "  sent  into  the  Navy  almost  as 
many  boys  as  all  the  other  (non-industrial)  training 
ships  put  together. 

The  hull  of  the  "  Exmouth  "  is  the  property  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  is  lent  by  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty 
to  the  Board  to  replace  the  old  "Goliath,"  which  was 
established  at  the  same  place  by  the  Poplar  and 
Whitechapel  Guardians  conjointly.  The  ship  is  a 
wooden  three-decker,  is  pierced  for  ninety-one  guns, 
and  saw  service  in  the  Baltic  against  the  Russians  in 
1855,  and  later  on  was  one  of  the  smartest  ships  in  the 
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Mediterranean  Squadron.  During  the  last  twelve 
months  unfavourable  reports  have  been  made  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  hull,  and  as  the  Admiralty  was 
unable  to  lend  another  ship  suitable  for  the  purpose, 
the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  have  decided  to 
build  a  new  training  ship  on  the  lines  of  the  old  three- 
decker,  as  shown  by  the  plans  which  accompany 
this  paper  and  by  the  model  before  the  Conference, 
in  which  every  regard  has  been  shown  to  modern 
requirements  in  matters  of  sanitation  and  hygiene.  A 
copy  of  the  regulations  of  the  ship  will  be  presented 
to  any  member  of  the  Conference  who  desires  to  see 
in  detail  how  she  is  managed,  and  what  steps  he  will 
have  to  take  if  he  desires  to  send  boys  from  his  own 
Union,  and  thus  show  an  active  interest  in  the  work. 
But  a  few  words  may  not  be  out  of  place  as  to  the 
ship,  its  organisation,  the  institutions  connected  with 
it,  and  the  principles  on  which  it  is  managed. 

The  ship  is  lighted  with  electric  light  throughout, 
the  generating  plant  being  on  shore,  and  the  electric 
current  conveyed  by  cable  under  water  to  the  ship. 
There  is  also  a  large  electric  search-light  on  board. 

The  large  swimming  bath,  heated  by  the  generat- 
ing furnace,  is  at  the  head  of  the  landing  causeway,  and 
every  boy  is  sent  there  daily  until  he  is  able  to  swim. 

A  short  distance  from  the  landing-place  is  Sherfield 
House,  the  ship's  infirmary,  and  the  grounds  adjacent 
to  it  form  a  playing  field  for  the  boys. 

In  connection  with  the  ship  there  is  a  small  Shipping 
Home  at  Limehouse  to  which  lads  are  sent  while  the 
shipping  master  is  finding  berths  for  them  in  the  Mer- 
cantile Marine,  and  to  which  they  can  return  if  they 
choose  at  the  end  of  a  voyage  on  the  payment  of  a 
small  fee,  so  they  always  have  a  home  in  London  to 
which  they  can  turn. 

The  training  on  board  is  thorough.  As  soon  as  a 
boy  is  received  on  board  he  has  a  swimming  lesson 
which  lasts  half  an  hour,  and  this  lesson  is  repeated 
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every  day  till  he  can  swim  fifty  yards.  After  this 
lesson  he  is  sent  to  the  tailor's  shop,  where  he  is  taught 
to  use  his  needle,  and  is  thoroughly  trained  in  all  mend- 
ing and  in  washing  his  clothes.  On  passing  out  of  the 
tailor's  shop  he  is  **  classed  up  "  for  school,  which  is  under 
the  inspection  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  which 
he  attends  either  in  the  forenoon  or  afternoon,  and  in 
his  watch  out  of  school  he  goes  through  a  course  of 
boat-pulling  and  gymnastics  alternately. 

When  the  training  in  the  two  latter  courses  has 
been  completed,  instructions  in  seamanship  and  gunnery 
are  substituted.  The  seamanship  instruction  includes 
knotting  and  splicing  both  wire  and  rope,  boxing  the 
compass  in  quarter  points,  heaving  the  lead,  and  steer- 
ing both  models  and  boats,  the  latter  being  fitted  with 
wheels  for  steering  and  platforms  for  heaving  the  lead. 
The  boys  are  given  a  further  practical  knowledge  of 
seamanship  by  means  of  the  "  Steadfast,"  a  sailing 
brigantine  of  lOO  tons  burden  attached  to  the  "  Ex- 
mouth,"  which  cruises  from  April  to  October  inclusive 
in  the  estuary  of  the  Thames,  and  also  makes  voyages 
to  the  naval  ports.  Each  cruise  lasts  from  a  month  to 
six  weeks,  when  the  crews  are  changed. 

The  gunnery  instructions  comprise  rifle,  cutlass, 
squad,  field-gun,  and  aiming  drill,  the  latter  being  now 
made  a  special  feature  in  view  of  the  latest  Admiralty 
order  with  regard  to  training. 

When  the  boy  has  "  passed  out "  of  the  above  in- 
structions, he  is  entitled  to  wear  a  gold  badge,  which 
carries  special  privileges,  and  which  is  much  prized  by 
the  boys. 

Instruction  is  also  given  in  signalling,  and  a  special 
badge  is  given  for  proficiency  in  this  branch. 

A  further  training  is  given  in  all  the  duties  of 
domestics  as  well  as  in  stoking  and  carpentering,  and 
knowledge  is  also  imparted  as  far  as  possible  in  the  art 
of  cooking. 

Last,  but  not  least,  comes  the  band,  which  is  a 
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special  feature  on  board,  and  which  is  the  means  of 
getting  boys  into  the  Army  or  Navy  who  might  not 
otherwise  succeed.  An  examination  for  the  band  is  held 
yearly  by  a  chief  bandmaster  from  the  Royal  Navy. 
The  boys  are  also  put  through  a  course  of  ambulance, 
and  many  pass  an  examination  in  first  aid.  Examina- 
tions are  also  held  by  persons  unconnected  with  the 
ship  in  the  instruction  given  in  the  school,  as  well  as  in 
gymnastics,  gunnery,  and  swimming.  The  officers  of 
the  ship  are  expected  to  keep  themselves  fully  up  to 
date  in  all  improvements  which  may  be  introduced  into 
the  naval  training  service,  and  every  facility  is  given  to 
them  for  that  purpose. 

Each  boy  before  leaving  the  ship  passes  an 
examination  in  knotting,  splicing,  heaving  the  lead, 
quarter-point  compass,  and  steering  a  boat  with  a 
wheel,  and  consequently  their  advancement  in  the 
Navy  is  very  rapid :  in  fact  there  are  cases  of 
**  Exmouth  "  boys  having  been  advanced  to  the  rank 
of  petty  officer  and  chief  petty  officer  with  less  than 
six  years  man's  time.  Strict  discipline  is  maintained 
on  board,  and  great  attention  is  paid  to  cleanliness. 
The  boys  are  thoroughly  inspected  twice  daily.  Each 
boy  is  supplied  with  a  complete  kit,  including  a  tooth 
brush,  which  he  uses  daily  under  supervision,  and  the 
boys  teeth  are  regularly  inspected  and  reported  on  by 
a  dental  surgeon. 

Until  about  two  years  ago  the  ship  was  commanded 
by  Captain  Bourchier,  R.N.,  who  resigned  after  thirty- 
one  years*  service  on  the  ''Exmouth"  and  ** Goliath." 
The  ship  is  now  commanded  by  Captain  Colmore, 
R.N.,  who  about  six  months  ago  retired  for  this 
purpose  from  the  command  of  H.M.  training  ship 
"  Black  Prince." 

The  chief  officer  is  Mr  Wellman,  who  for  five  years 
previous  to  his  appointment  was  employed  as  cadets 
instructor  on  H.M.S.  "Britannia,"and  he  has  twice  been 
in  command  of  the  ship  for  short  periods  with  con- 
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spicuous  success.  The  subordinate  officers,  who  do 
the  duties  of  technical  instructors,  are  all  pensioners 
from  the  Navy  or  Army.  The  boys  are  advanced  to 
petty  officer  and  chief  petty  officer  ratings,  and  take 
charge  of  the  boats  in  nearly  all  weathers  with  rarely 
an  accident 

Ample  provision  is  made  for  the  boys'  amusement 
and  recreation.  Long  leave  is  given  twice  a  year  for 
about  fourteen  days.  Afternoon  leave  for  football  and 
cricket  is  granted  daily,  and  all  athletic  sports  are 
encouraged  as  far  as  possible  by  the  Board's  Manage- 
ment. Silver  challenge  cups  have  been  given  by 
members  of  the  Committee  for  football  and  cricket, 
and  a  further  challenge  cup  has  been  presented  for 
proficiency  in  swimming  and  life-saving. 

Every  fortnight  the  ship  is  visited  by  the  Com- 
mittee, which  consists  of  twelve  members  of  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  and  an  annual  inspec- 
tion by  the  whole  Board  is  held,  at  which  silver 
watches,  medals,  prizes,  and  certificates  offered  by  the 
Board  and  by  individual  members  are  presented  to  the 
boys  for  excellence  in  their  work. 

The  Board  is  deeply  indebted  in  the  past  to 
Captain  Bourchier  and  the  officers  who  under  him 
have  built  up  the  great  traditions  on  which  the  ship 
now  relies,  and  who  have  encouraged  an  esprit  de 
corps  in  the  ship's  company  which  would  challenge 
a  not  unfavourable  comparison  with  that  public  spirit 
which  is  so  large  an  element  in  the  superiority  of  our 
public  schools  over  similar  institutions  in  foreign 
countries. 

As  to  the  general  atmosphere  of  the  *'  Exmouth," 
I  cannot  do  better  than  cite  the  final  paragraph  of  the 
report  of  a  recent  sub-committee  on  the  organisation 
and  management  of  the  ship,  members  of  which  had 
visited  not  only  typical  training  ships  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  also  in  Germany  and  the  colonies  : — 

**  We   wish,   in   conclusion,  to   record   our   belief, 
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which  is  fortified  by  our  experience  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  *  Exmouth  *  as  well  as  by  what  we  have 
seen  of  other  ships,  that  in  so  far  as  the  staff  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  choose  a 
good  captain  and  leave  to  him  as  far  as  possible 
complete  freedom  and  complete  responsibility  for  the 
discipline  and  order  of  the  ship. 

''  In  so  far  as  the  boys  are  concerned,  we  desire  to 
express  our  profound  conviction  that  the  secret  of  the 
success  of  the  *  Exmouth '  in  the  past  lies  in  the 
development  at  an  early  age  of  the  power  to  under- 
take responsibility,  and  in  a  system  of  training  under 
which  discipline,  physical  and  musical  exercises  are 
placed  on  a  level  with  intellectual  and  technical  instruc- 
tion, and  in  which  the  greatest  importance  is  attached 
to  the  formation  of  character  by  religious  principles 
and  practice. 

**  It  was  on  this  basis  that  the  ship  was  established 
and  administered  by  the  Managers  during  the  long 
period  of  Captain  Bourchier  s  command,  and  any 
innovation  which  may  be  found  in  the  new  rules 
and  regulations,  which  we  now  submit  as  the  result 
of  the  long  and  difficult  inquiry  we  have  been 
directed  to  undertake,  are  merely  intended  to  express 
under  new  circumstances  the  sound  doctrines  of  our 
predecessors  in  office." 


DISCUSSION. 

The  Prbsidknt  intimated  that  the  Conference  would  be  ad- 
journed at  about  noon  in  order  to  give  the  delegates  time  for 
luncheon  prior  to  departure  by  the  special  train  at  1.35  p.m.  from 
Fenchurch  Street  to  Tilbury  en  route  to  the  "  Exmouth."  The  five 
minutes'  limit  was  strictly  enforced  in  the  case  of  all  the  speakers. 

The  discussion  was  opened  by — 

Rev.  D.  NiCKERSON  (Keynsham),  who  said  that  as  a  relired  chap- 
lain of  H.M.  forces,  he  was  convinced  that  the  best  thing  that  could 
happen  for  the  future  of  a  Poor  Law  child  was  to  draft  him  into  the 
army  or  navy.  He  trusted  that  as  a  result  of  that  Conference  a 
larger  number  of  Boards  would  resolve  to  dispose  of  the  boys  by 
sending  them  to  the  "  Exmouth,"  where  the  training  fitted  them  for 
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the  Appointments  they  might  eYcntuaUy  obtain  in  the  imperial  forces 
or  the  mercantile  marine.  In  Mr  Drage's  admirable  paper  piacticallj 
no  mention  had  been  made  as  to  the  religious  instruction  imparted  to 
the  boys  on  the  "  Exmouth."  Before  committing  the  boys  to  the 
ship,  they  as  Guardians  would  feel  very  strongly  on  that  point 
(Hear,  hear.)  The  word  religious  occurred,  he  thought,  only  once  in 
the  paper.  The  question  was  one  on  which  they  all  felt  very  strongly 
indeed.  They  liked  to  understand  when  sending  boys  to  the  ship 
that  they  would  receive  religious  instruction  and  care.  He  believed 
that  no  attempt  at  proselytism  was  ever  made  on  the  '*  Exmouth,"  all 
the  boys  being  sent  to  the  proper  quarter  for  instruction  in  his  own 
religion.  (Hear,  hear.)  This  was  the  case  in  the  army,  of  which  he 
had  large  experience.  From  fourteen  to  seventeen  they  were  com- 
pulsorily  in  the  hands  of  the  various  chaplains  for  instruction  once  or 
twice  a  week.  No  doubt  similar  arrangements  prevailed  on  the 
training  ship,  and  this  would  give  them  all  more  confidence,  for  the 
best  formation  of  character  was  due  to  religious  influences.  (Hear, 
hear.)  He  heartily  thanked  Mr  Drage  for  his  excellent  paper. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Thomas  Smith  (Clerk  of  the  Ecclesall  Bierlow  Board 
of  Guardians,  and  author  of  the  paper  on  "The  Advantages 
of  Training  Ships  for  Poor  Law  BoyS|"  read  at  the  last  Yorkshire 
District  Conference  at  Sheffield),  said  that,  being  the  first  to 
adopt  the  suggestion  of  the  Selection  Committee  on  that  subject, 
he  was  in  an  especially  favourable  position  to  appreciate  Mr  Drage's 
paper.  (Hear,  hear.)  Ever  since  he  (Mr  Smith)  had  been 
connected  with  the  Poor  Law  he  had  taken  great  interest  in  this 
brancli  of  the  work.  Of  course  there  must  be  judicious  selection, 
but  the  advantages  of  separating  the  boys  from  Poor  Law  influences 
was  obvious.  The  ships  he  knew  best,  and  where  his  Union  had 
eleven  boys,  were  the  "Indefatigable"  and  the  *' Soutbampton," 
one  of  which  not  only  looked  after  the  boys  before  they  went  to 
sea,  but  also  when  they  came  into  port.  Was  this  also  a  feature 
of  the  **  Exmouth  "?  Some  Boards  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  on 
emigration,  but  he  thought  it  was  better  to  si)end  the  money  in  build- 
ing up  the  navy  and  mercantile  marine  by  giving  recruits  from  the 
Workhouse  Schools.  The  cost  of  maintenance  on  the  *'Inde- 
fiitigable''  and  the  "Southampton"  was  ;^29  and  j£it  per  anmnn 
respectively.  He  hoped  that  Mr  Drage's  paper  would  have  a  better 
effect  on  the  Unions  that  did  not  appreciate  training  ships  than  his 
paper,  read  at  Sheffield,  had  apparently  had,  although  perhaps  it 
was  early  yet  to  form  an  opinion  on  that  point.  The  thanks  of  the 
Conference  were  due  to  Mr  Drage  for  his  clear  and  convincing  state- 
ment of  the  advantages  of  the  system.    (Cheers.) 

Mr  Geoffrfv  Drage  said  that  the  afler-<:are  of  the  boys  had  for 
a  long  period  been  most  carefully  provided  for  in  connection  with  the 
**  Exmouth."  For  those  in  the  mercantile  marine  there  was  a  Hone 
at  Limehouse  to  which  the  lads  were  sent  while  the  shipping  i 
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was  finding  berths  for  them  in  the  merchant  service,  and  to  which 
they  could  return  if  they  chose  at  the  end  of  a  voyage  on  the  payment 
of  a  small  fee,  so  they  always  had  a  home  in  London  to  which  they 
could  turn.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  J.  Drew  (West  Bromwich)  said  that  he  personally  thanked 
Mr  Dnge  with  all  his  heart  for  the  paper,  which  would,  he  felt  sure, 
be  productive  of  a  vast  amount  of  good.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  gave 
a  satisfactory  solution  of  an  ever-present  problem,  "What'  to  do 
with  the  Poor  Law  boys?"  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  a  very  difficult 
thing  to  know  what  to  do  with  any  boy  at  the  age  of  fourteen. 
Ninety  per  cent  of  the  boys  in  his  Union  had  turned  out  well,  and  if 
Guardians  made  up  their  minds  on  the  question  of  training  the  lads 
there  was  no  reason  that  one  hundred  per  cent,  should  not  turn  out 
weU.  (Hear,  hear.)  Regard  should  be  had  to  the  antecedents  of 
the  children  and  to  their  individual  benefit,  a  point  that  was  not 
sufficiently  taken  into  account  on  the  majority  of  Boards.  Some 
boys  were  unfit  for  the  army  or  the  navy,  and  then  they  were  appren- 
ticed to  tradesmen,  regardless  often  of  the  previous  condition  of  the 
boys.  There  was  a  mistaken  idea  among  Guardians,  especially,  he 
thought,  lady  Guardians,  that  clerical  labour  was  preferable  and  more 
honourable  than  manual  labour.  (Laughter.)  That  p£^r  had 
indicated  one  excellent  opening  for  suitable  boys.    (Cheer&) 

Rev.  R.  J.  Tacon  (East  and  West  Flegg)  said  that  after  thirty  odd 
years'  experience  of  Poor  Law  Conferences,  he  had  never  yet  been  able 
to  learn  how  to  carry  out  the  requirements  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  without  levying  high  rates.  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.)  His 
Board  firmly  believed  in  training  ships,  and  had  sent  many  boys  to 
^be  ships  with  the  most  beneficial  results.  Scarcely  one  sailor  had  ever 
come  back  for  Poor  Law  relief,  and  he  hoped  the  *'  Exmouth  "would 
be  well  supported  in  the  fiiture.  Mr  Drage's  paper  should  be  carefiiUy 
considered  by  every  Board  of  Guardians  in  the  country.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  H.  W.  Sandford  ( Alverstoke)  said  he  was  sorry  to  put  a  damper 
on  the  discussion,  but  he  felt  bound  to  remind  the  Conference  that 
wiiile  they  had  had  a  very  rosy  view  of  the  subject,  there  were  other 
sides  of  the  question.  As  one  knowing  something  of  the  Royal  Navy, 
he  believed  it  was  one  of  the  best  things  to  be  done  to  get  the  boys 
into  ships  like  the  "  Exmouth,"  and  thence  into  the  navy.  But  he 
was  not  so  sure  about  the  mercantile  marine.  The  accommodation 
and  life  on  those  vessels  was  no  better  ta<lay  than  it  was  forty  years 
ago.  (Hear,  bear.)  He  would  not  send  a  dog  into  some  of  those 
ships.  (Hear,  hear.)  Boys  going  from  Workhouses  must  go  some- 
where where  they  would  get  their  board  and  lodging,  and  have  a 
regular  life,  and  the  training  ship  was  an  excellent  method  of  pro- 
viding for  them.  (Hear,  hear.)  Still,  as  to  the  financial  aspect  of 
the  question,  he  must  say  that  he  thought  that  if  they  were  going  to 
make  it  a  national  question,  then  it  should  be  carried  on  by  the 
nation,  and  the  cost  borne  by  the  nation  and  not  by  localities. 
(Hear,  hear.) 
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Sir  William  Chance  (Hoa  Sec.)  asked  if  when  the  boys'  tiain- 
ing  was  done  there  were  any  means  of  preventing  them  being  daimed 
by  undesirable  relatives.  Was  there  any  power,  or  would  it  be  de- 
sirable to  obtain  such  power,  to  prevent  the  waste  of  public  money  in 
training  the  boys?    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  R.  A.  Leach  (Clerk  of  the  Rochdale  Board  of  Guardians) 
said  it  was  refreshing  to  find  one  subject,  that  under  discussion,  upon 
which  Poor  Law  Guardians  seemed  thoroughly  agreed.  (Hear, 
hear,  and  "  No,  no.")  He  heartily  concurred  in  the  views  set  forth 
by  the  author  of  the  paper.  He  could  not  help  thinking  that  Mr 
Smith  (Ecclesall  Bierlow)  was  somewhat  premature  in  his  regret 
that  nothing  had  resulted  from  a  paper  read  so  recently  as  last 
autumn.  (Hear,  hear.)  Mr  Smith  was  mistaken  in  thinking  himself 
the  author  of  the  first  paper  on  the  subject.  The  arrangement  made 
with  the  *'  Indefatigable  **  was  the  result  of  a  paper  read  at  the  North- 
Western  Conference  some  years  ago.  He  would  not  name  the  reader 
of  that  paper.  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.)  A  Committee  was  ap- 
pointed, and  the  result  was  that  the  authorities  of  the  "  Indefatigable," 
knowing  the  question  was  under  consideration,  came  forward  and 
said,  "  We  have  a  ship  in  the  Mersey ;  we  have  plenty  of  room ;  will 
you  take  it?''  It  was  agreed  that  if  the  ship  were  certified,  agree- 
ments should  be  enter^  into.  The  Rochdale  Board  had  sent  a 
number  of  lads,  and  with  great  success.  There  were  scholarships  on 
the  ''Indefatigable,"  and  these  often  fell  to  Workhouse  lads.  Two  had 
been  given  to  Rochdale  lads.  There  was  the  difficulty  mentioned 
by  Sir  William  Chance,  but  the  Guardians  could  in  certain  cases 
assume  parental  control  until  the  boys  were  eighteen.  So  when  the 
boys  reached  sixteen  years,  they  were  put  to  sea  under  the  authority 
of  the  Guardians  who  had  adopted  them.  He  trusted  that  tl^ 
Guardians  would  give  effect  to  the  recommendations  in  the  paper. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Rev.  Pastor  F.  £.  Marsh  (Sunderland)  said  he  should  like  a 
little  information  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  boys  would  be 
accepted  by  the  "  Exmouth  "  Committee,  the  cost  per  week  of  main- 
tenance, and  the  character  of  the  religious  instruction  given.  (Hear, 
hear.)  If  the  religious  instruction  was  simply  in  morality  and  practical 
religion  they  would  be  all  agreed.  He  could  add  his  testimony  to 
the  advantage  of  training  ships  for  Poor  Law  boys.  His  Board 
had  been  greatly  encouraged  by  what  had  been  done  already.  They 
were  all  glad  to  do  the  b^t  for  the  lads  by  giving  them  a  good  staxt 
in  life.  The  Sunderland  Guardians  had  sent  about  fifty  boys  to  the 
training  ship  "  Wellesley  "  on  the  Tyne,  and  ninety-five  per  cent  had 
turned  out  well.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  Guardians  kept  in  touch  with 
those  boys  until  they  reached  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  they 
received  from  time  to  time  reports  of  the  boys.  The  results  were 
most  encouraging.    (Cheers.) 

Rev.  H.  S.  Fullagar  (Erpingham)  said  that  he  desired  detailed 
information  for  the  benefit  of  the  Conference  as  to  what  age  the  boys 
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were  received  on  the  "Exmouth";  the  length  of  time  they  remained 
on  board ;  the  payment  required ;  and  if  holidays  were  insisted 
upon  ;  and,  if  so,  how  and  where  the  boys  spent  them.  The  advan- 
tages of  the  "Exmouth  "  were  open  now  to  all  the  Unions  throughout 
the  country.  He  looked  forward  to  his  visit  to  the  ship  that  after- 
noon with  increased  interest  from  hearing  both  the  paper  and  the 
discussion,  and  was  most  anxious  to  learn  more  about  the  practical 
working  of  the  vessel.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Replying  on  the  discussion, 

Mr  Geoffrey  Drage  said  that  all  the  information  asked  for  by 
the  last  speaker  could  be  found  in  a  pamphlet  which  had  been  dis- 
I  tributed  amongst  the  delegates.     With  regard  to  the  point  raised  by 

Sir  William  Chance  as  to  parental  control,  when  the  boys  had  finished 
their  training  the  Committee  often  found  that  at  the  last  moment 
some  relative  interfered  and  took  the  boys  away,  but  of  course,  in  the 
case  of  undesirable  parents  they  had  power  under  the  Act  of  1899 
to  prevent  that  interference.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  ex- 
pense, he  could  say  that  it  was  nine  shillings  per  week  for  country 
boys.  There  was  no  compulsion  as  to  the  holidays.  The  boys 
could  stop  on  the  ship  if  they  pleased.  In  the  mercantile  marine 
the  "  Exmouth  "  Committee  always  tried  to  get  their  boys  taken  by 
the  big  liners  and  steamships.  Of  course  there  were  good  and  bad 
I  ships  in  that  service  ;  but  if  they  selected  the  best  ships  they  would 

find  that  the  boys  would  remain  on  them.     (Hear,  hear.)    There 
I  was  one  important  point  to  remember,  and  that  was  the  Boards  could 

!  give  assistance  by  periodically  considering  what  boys  they  could  send 

i  to  the   "Exmouth."     He  hoped   the   Guardians  would  persuade 

I  parents  to  let  the  boys  remain,  and  that  an  effort  would  be  made  to 

I  get  the  age  limit  raised.     The  religion  taught  was  the  religion  of  the 

boy's  parents.  The  Metropolis  was  doing  a  great  public  service 
in  contributing  more  than  their  share  to  the  support  of  the  "  Ex- 
mouth." On  behalf  of  the  "  Exmouth  "  Committee  of  the  Metro- 
politan Asylums  Board  and  of  himself,  he  thanked  the  Conference 
for  their  kind  reception  of  the  paper,  and  he  hoped  that  the  bulk  of 
those  present  would  accept  the  invitation  to  go  and  see  the  ship  that 
afternoon.     (Cheers.) 

The  sitting  then  terminated. 


THE  VISIT  TO   THE  "EXMOUTH"  TRAINING  SHIP. 

Any  of  the  good  people  of  Tilbury  who  happened  to  be  on  the  plat- 
form on  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  23rd  February,  must  have  been 
somewhat  puzzled  to  see  a  very  full  train  draw  up  at  that  time  of  the 
day,  and  over  three  hundred  ladies  and  gentlemen  alight  and  make 
with  one  accord  for  the  pier.  They  were  the  members  of  the  Central 
Poor  Law  Conference,  who  after  listening  with  the  greatest  interest  to 
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Mr  Drage's  paper  read  that  morning,  went  down,  on  the  principle  that 
''seeing  is  believing,"  to  see  what  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board 
and  the  training  ship  "  Exmouth  "  made  out  of  the  not  wholly  promis- 
ing raw  material  supplied  by  the  London  Guardians.  We  came, 
we  saw,  and  were  conquered.  Sir  William  Chance,  or  whoever  was 
responsible  for  the  idea  of  our  visit,  was  in  the  first  place  very  much 
favoured  by  the  weather ;  as  instead  of  the  hurricanes  and  water- 
spouts with  which  we  have  been  favoured  lately,  it  was  a  beautiful 
afternoon,  and  the  lights  and  shadows  for  which  London  and  its 
river  are  so  famous  were  seen  in  "effects"  that  must  have  delighted 
any  artist  present.  Steaming  slowly  up,  we  had  plenty  of  time  to 
admire  the  outline  and  rigging  of  one  of  the  last  of  our  old  "  wooden 
wdls,"  where  any  difficulties,  such  as  being  on  fire  at  one  end  while 
the  water  was  coming  in  rather  too  fast  at  the  other,  could  alwa}^  be 
solved  by  "  boarding  the  enemy."  Ever  to  be  lamented  is  the  day  they 
had  to  be  exchanged  for  the  modem  battleship. 

Once  aboard  the  good  ship  "  Exmouth,"  we  were  able  to  appre- 
ciate the  great  pains  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  had  taken  that 
we  should  enjoy  the  full  benefit  of  our  visit,  for  we  found  ourselves 
on  the  upper  deck  under  a  tent  with  well-planned  staging  all  round, 
the  boys  being  massed  in  the  centre. 


Sir  Robert  Henslev  gave  the  delegates  a  very  cordial  welcome, 
and  said  that  Mr  Walter  Iwong  in  the  pertinent  remarks  which  he 
made  that  morning  touched  on  two  points — the  material  they  re- 
ceived and  the  use  they  made  of  that  material.  He  (the  speaker) 
asked  them  to  remember  the  picture,  which  was  familiar  to  all  Poor 
Law  Guardians,  of  the  class  of  material  which  came  to  their  hands 
for  treatment,  and  then,  having  formed  an  idea  of  the  use  to  which 
it  was  put,  let  them  remember  that  training  ships,  and  in  particular 
the  "  Exmouth,"  because  of  the  prestige  of  its  name,  were  the  only 
channels  which  England  possessed  to  give  to  the  Poor  Law  children 
those  influences  for  good  which  the  public  schools  gave  to  their  more 
fortunately  placed  brethren.  In  the  name  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board  he  bade  the  delegates  a  most  hearty  welcome.     (Cheers.) 


The  drill  now  began,  and  I  am  quite  sure  all  there  will  agree  that 
better  and  smarter  work  they  never  saw  anywhere.  The  pace  at 
which  some  of  the  exercises  were  gone  through  fairly  took  one's  breath 
away,  and  there  was  a  dash  and  swing,  an  amount  of  "go"  in  the 
boys'  action  that  spoke  volumes — not  only  for  the  excellence  of  their 
training  in  mere  physical  exercise  qua  drill — but  of  that  deeper  moral 
training  of  which  the  clear  bright  eye,  the  swift  and  steady  hand  and 
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foot,  the  lithe  and  supple  body  are  the  outward  and  visible  sign — ^the 
very  things  in  which  our  **  hooligans  "  and  loafers  are  so  lamentably 
lacking.     These  youngsters  smoke  no  '*  six  a  penny  fags." 

Dumbbells,  cutlass  drill,  some  splendid  marching,  and  excellent 
performances  with  the  vaulting  horse  and  parallel  bars,  with  a  '*  set 
piece  "  at  the  end,  and  a  most  clever  group  of  boys  forming  the  word 
"  Exmouth  "  on  the  floor — these  all  led  up  to  a  finale  with  field 
guns  which  really  was  marvellous,  especially  when  one  considers 
what  youngsters  the  boys  really  are.  To  see  them  tear  about  with 
the  guns — unlimber,  load,  fire,  pull  to  pieces,  put  together,  and  off 
again,  all  with  lightning  speed — was  a  sight  not  to  be  forgotten.  But 
the  event  of  the  day  was  when  the  naval  brigade  found  itself  con- 
fronted by  a  wall  higher  than  some  of  its  smaller  members,  and  they 
took  themselves  and  their  guns  over.  I  think  some  lay  folk  must 
have  wondered  what  would  have  happened  to  their  little  bare  toes 
had  they  had  an  unlucky  "nip."  Which  reminds  me  that  while 
this  was  going  on  the  ambulance  corps  was  very  busy  looking  after 
some  much  wounded  heroes,  the  most  shattered  of  whom  was  carried 
round  on  a  stretcher  in  triumphal  procession  with  the  guns  on  which 
the  less  severely  wounded  were  seated.  The  hornpipe  danced  by 
some  four  hundred  boys  with  utmost  vigour  was  followed  by  "  God 
save  the  King." 


Sir  John  Llewelyn  said  that  he  desired  to  thank  the  Board  for 
the  opportunity  of  visiting  the  ship.  The  "  Exmouth  "  had  a  glorious 
tradition,  and  he  hoped  that  the  boys  would  always  maintain  it. 
(Hear,  hear.)  It  was  a  good  and  a  great  name  in  British  history. 
They  looked  to  those  boys  to  perpetuate  its  memory.  (Hear,  hear.) 
They  thanked  the  officers  for  the  way  in  which  they  had  conducted 
the  exhibition.  They  all  knew  now  where  the  "  handy  man  "  came 
from.  (Cheers.)  The  training  the  boys  received  on  the  "  Exmouth  " 
would  be  of  inestimable  benefit  to  them  whether  they  went  into  the 
Royal  Navy,  the  army,  the  mercantile  marine,  or  even  into  civil  life. 
He  wished  to  express  to  the  officers  their  hope  that  eminent  success 
would  attend  the  ship  in  the  future,  and  to  the  boys  he  wished  to 
extend  the  warmest  sympathy.     (Cheers.) 

Dr  Rhodes  said  that  he  never  expected  anything  like  so  great  a 
treat  as  had  been  provided  by  Captain  Colmore,  the  officers,  and 
boys  of  the  ship.  He  walked  round  the  ship  and  inspected  the  boys 
very  closely  to  see  their  physical  condition,  and  he  congratulated  the 
staff  on  what  he  had  seen.  (Cheers.)  The  marching  of  the  boys 
was  splendid.  He  had  seen  boys  in  institutions  in  all  parts  of 
Europe  and  the  United  States,  and  he  could  candidly  say  that  he 
had  never  seen  boys  march  with  a  better  swing.  (Cheers.)  The 
training  the  boys  were  receiving  on  that  vessel  would  give  them  an 
advantage  in  whatever  calling  they  might  follow.  All  honour  to  the 
gentlemen  who  were  spending  their  lives  in  training  the  boys^  who, 
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if  ever  called  upon  to  fight  their  country's  battles,  might  be  relied  upon 
to  quit  themselves  like  men.  (Cheers.)  He  was  an  old  Guardian 
now  and  had  studied  Poor  Law  history,  and  he  believed  that  the 
more  they  spent  on  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  education  of 
the  young  the  less  they  would  have  to  spend  on  a  certain  class  of 
adults  in  the  future.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  were  only  two-thirds  of 
the  number  of  children  now  dependent  on  the  rates  that  there  were 
one  hundred  years  ago,  and  the  expenditure  for  that  purpose  per 
head  of  the  population  was  only  two-thirds  of  what  it  was  in  the  year 
1830.  (Hear,  hear.)  So  that  the  nation  was  not  really  spending  so 
much  per  head  as  it  was  eighty  years  ago.  (Hear,  hear.)  Institutions 
like  the  "  Exmouth  "  were  doing  an  immense  amount  of  good.  The 
Guardians  in  the  North  of  England  encouraged  training  ships. 
Why  should  not  the  Guardians  in  the  South  of  England  do  more 
in  that  direction?  (Hear,  hear.)  He  was  glad  to  see  so  many 
Guardians  present,  and  he  hoped  that  when  they  went  back  to  their 
respective  Boards  they  would  say  that  they  had  seen  an  exhibition 
on  the  "  Exmouth "  which  proved  what  could  be  done  to  fit  Poor 
Law  children  for  the  battle  of  life.    (Cheers.) 

Mr  Geoffrey  Drage  said  that  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  he 
desired  to  tell  the  boys  how  extremely  proud  they  were  of  the  display 
which  the  boys  had  made  that  day.  The  Committee  recognised  the 
discipline,  the  pluck,  and  the  endurance  of  the  boys,  and  were  glad 
that  they  had  received  an  adequate  reward  in  the  appreciation  of 
the  spectators.  (Cheers.)  The  Guardians  would  go  back  to  their 
various  localities  and  tell  all  England  how  well  the  boys  were  behav- 
ing and  how  well  they  were  doing  their  duty,  and  add  that  the  boys 
were  going  to  uphold  the  great  name  of  the  "Exmouth,"  which  would 
be  a  help  to  them  day  by  day  throughout  their  lives.  (Cheers.)  So 
much  for  the  boys.  It  was  very  difficult  for  the  Committee  to  express 
to  Captain  Colmore  and  the  officers  of  the  ship  the  great  debt  they 
were  under  to  them  for  their  admirable  management  of  the  ship. 
What  daily  and  hourly  toil  and  painstaking  work,  often  almost  heart- 
breaking work,  was  necessary  to  make  some  of  the  boys  into  the  fine 
manly  fellows  who  had  given  that  display.  (Cheers.)  Without  such 
self-sacrificing  work  on  the  part  of  the  officers  the  efforts  of  the  Com- 
mittee would  be  in  vain,  and  more  than  all  else  that  tended  to  crown 
their  labours  with  success  was  the  noble  work  of  the  Captain  con- 
trolling the  ship.  (Cheers.)  The  Committee  knew  perfectly  well 
that  they  had  got  the  right  man  in  the  right  place,  and  that  the 
officers  under  him  were  doing  their  duty  as  well  as  those  in  any 
training  ship  in  the  world.  (Cheers.)  If  the  Guardians  would  send 
the  boys  the  Committee  could  promise  to  make  good  sailors  and 
good  citizens  of  them.    (Cheers.) 


After  most  enthusiastic  cheers  for  ''President  and  Guardians, 
Visitors,  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  and  the  Ladies,"  Sir  Robert 
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Hensley  called  for  one  for  ''Captain  Colmore  and  the  Officers," 
which  was  given  with  "  three  times  three  and  one  more ! "  While  all 
felt  never  was  compliment  better  deserved  or  harder  earned,  and 
with  a  loving  thought  in  many  a  heart  for  brave  old  Captain 
Bourchier  too,  we  trooped  off  to  a  very  welcome  cup  of  tea,  and  after  a 
chat  with  "  our  own  boys,"  set  off  home  agam,  with  one  more  pleasant 
recollection  to  make  not  even  Poor  Law  work  lie  wholly  amongst  the 
grioLshadows  of  "what  might  have  been." 


Wednesday,  24TH  February. 

Morning. 

Sir  John  T.  D.  Llewelyn  again  presided  over  a  large  gathering 
of  delegates. 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  said  that  it  was 
suggested  the  day  before  at  the  interesting  visit  the  Conference  paid 
to  the  training  ship  "Exmouth,"  that  they  might  like  to  leave,  in  some 
shape  or  another,  a  little  memento  of  their  visit  He  proposed, 
therefore,  that  a  collection  should  be  made,  and  that  the  delegates 
should  subscribe  towards  a  challenge  cup  for  the  boys.  (Hear, 
hear.)  A  box  would  be  sent  round,  and  the  total  amount  would  be 
recorded  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference.  The  collection 
would  be  entirely  voluntary.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Sir  William  Chance,  the  Secretary,  read  a  letter  from  Miss 
Louisa  Twining,  in  which  she  said  that  as  she  was  unable  to  attend 
the  Conference,  she  would  like  them  to  know  how  deeply  she  was  in- 
terested in  the  subjects  to  be  discussed,  especially  in  regard  to  nurs- 
ing and  classification.  She  earnestly  hoped  that  the  much-needed 
reform  might  find  acceptance.  Sir  William  had  also  received  an 
interesting  book  entitled  "  Five  Days  and  Five  Nights  as  a  Tramp 
amongst  Tramps."  Colonel  Lamb,  of  the  Salvation  Army  Labour 
Colony  at  Hadleigh,  had  written  saying  that  he  had  arranged  for  the 
distribution  among  the  delegates  of  copies  of  a  book  on  vagrants  and 
unemployable. 

Mr  Harris  P.  Cleaver  (West  Derby)  then  read  the  following 
paper : — 
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COMBINATION  OF  UNIONS  FOR  THE 
PURPOSE  OF  CLASSIFICATION  OF 
INDOOR  POOR. 

By  Mr  HARRIS  P.  CLEAVER, 

CUrk,  IVut  Dtriy  e/iMM. 


If  evidence  were  necessary  as  to  the  advisability  of 
certain  proposed  changes  in  the  methods  of  adminis- 
tration of  the  Poor  Law  System,  it  is,  I  think,  to  be 
found  in  the  recent  attitude  of  competent  authorities 
regarding  this  very  complex  subject.  It  is  to  be 
traced  in  all  recent  Poor  Law  legislation,  the  Orders 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  the  recommendations 
of  the  Poor  Law  Inspectors,  the  views  of  trained  and 
experienced  Guardians  of  the  Poor,  as  expressed  in  the 
meetings  of  Associations  and  Conferences,  by  experts 
in  administration,  and  down  even  to  what  is  generally 
known  as  *'the  man  in  the  street"  The  combined 
testimony  tends  to  one  end,  namely,  the  perfecting  of 
our  present  system  for  the  more  adequate  coping  with 
the  existing  state  of  affairs. 

It  is  not  a  question  so  much  of  Poor  Law  reform 
as  of  efficient  administration.  It  is,  therefore,  highly 
essential  that  those  who  have  this  grave  responsibility 
entrusted  to  them  should  endeavour  to  deal  with  the 
subject  on  broad  and  comprehensive  lines. 

The  principles  of  classification  in  Workhouses,  so 
ably  advocated  at  this  and  other  Conferences,  have 
been  almost  universally  adopted  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  and  with  very  great  benefit  to  the  inmates  of 
the  institutions. 

We  have  only  to  read  such  an  article  as  that  by 
Mrs  Edith  Sellars  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  entitled 
**  Shifting  Scenes  in  a  Rural  Workhouse,"  to  be  im- 
pressed with  the  necessity  of  further  alteration  in  the 
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mode  of  classifying  our  indoor  poor.  Surely  the 
time  has  now  arrived  when  some  scheme  is  necessary 
to  provide  for  the  special  treatment  and  accommoda- 
tion in  separate  buildings  of  the  various  classes  under 
the  care  of  the  Guardians,  and  this,  generally  speaking, 
is  only  possible  by  the  system  of  combination  now 
proposed,  with  the  exception  of  the  cases  of  the  larger 
Unions. 

The  principle  of  combination  Is  one  that  underlies 
practically  all  our  large  commercial  and  industrial  enter- 
prises, and  has  been  in  operation  with  great  success  for 
many  years  in  relation  to  the  particular  matters  with 
which  this  subject  is  connected.  The  following  are 
examples : — 

Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  comprising  31  Metro- 
politan Unions ;  Central  London  Sick  Asylum  District, 
3  Metropolitan  Unions;  Poplar  and  Stepney  Sick 
Asylum  District,  2  Metropolitan  Unions;  7  School 
Districts,  comprising  19  Unions.  Various  Joint  Com- 
mittees by  Orders  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
dealing  with  imbeciles  and  epileptics,  tuberculosis 
cases,  able-bodied  poor,  and  vagrants ;  Isolation  Hos- 
pital Committees ;  Joint  Hospital  Boards ;  Sewerage 
and  Water  Boards;  and  many  others  of  a  similar 
character. 

It  may  be  thus  seen  that  the  suggested  remedy  is 
not  altogether  an  experiment,  but  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
development. 

The  necessity  of  a  change  in  the  existing  state  of 
affairs  is  due  mainly  to  causes  arising  from  the  altered 
conditions  of  localities  and  from  the  different  class  of 
people  now  to  be  dealt  with. 

The  proper  treatment  of  the  "deserving"  poor  as 
distinguished  from  the  "undeserving"  has  always 
presented  very  great  difficulty.  A  very  noticeable 
feature  of  recent  years  is  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
respectable  poor,  who,  by  reason  of  the  improved 
conditions  existing  in  Poor  Law  Institutions,  are  not 
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deterred  as  formerly  from  seeking  shelter  at  the  hands 
of  the  Guardians,  and,  whilst  agreeing  that  destitution 
must  still  be  the  condition  of  admission,  the  accommo- 
dation should,  in  the  view  of  all  able  administrators, 
have  some  relation  to  past  conduct  and  mode  of  life. 
I  am,  of  course,  now  referring  to  individuals  of  the 
ordinary  adult  class  who  become  chargeable  in  conse- 
quence of  poverty. 

With  regard  to  the  sick  it  is  universally  agreed 
that  they  should  receive  the  very  best  attention  and 
nursing,  and  the  general  improvement  that  has  taken 
place  in  all  Unions,  especially  in  the  larger  towns, 
where  the  separate  Poor  Law  Infirmaries  are  quite 
equal  to  the  best  general  hospitals  of  the  country,  is  in 
itself  testimony  to  the  high  sense  of  responsibility  felt 
by  the  Poor  Law  authorities.  I  trust  that  the  day 
may  be  not  far  distant  when  all  acute  sick  will  be 
removed  from  Workhouses,  thereby  preventing  the 
objectionable  feature  of  inmates  attending  to  the  sick, 
and  at  the  same  time  be  the  means  of  settling  the 
somewhat  exaggerated  difficulty  supposed  to  exist 
between  matrons  and  superintendent  nurses. 

Similar  liberal  treatment  is  certainly  due  to  the 
children,  for,  whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  their 
poverty,  they  are  not  responsible,  and  we  must  see 
that  such  poverty  does  not  entail  the  penalty  of  dis- 
grace, and  that  by  enlightened  treatment  these  same 
children  are  fitted  to  become  independent  and  useful 
member?  of  society. 

The  necessity  for  removal  of  the  imbecile,  epileptic, 
and  feeble-minded  from  the  Workhouse  is,  judging 
from  the  recommendations  of  the  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  and  the  opinions  so  often 
expressed  by  Guardians,  practically  admitted,  and  the 
advantages  of  separate  accommodation  so  generally 
acknowledged,  that  it  is,  I  am  sure,  only  necessary  to 
refer  to  the  matter  as  capable  of  being  accomplished 
under  the  present  scheme. 
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This  briefly,  I  think,  represents  our  views  regard- 
ing the  treatment  of  the  special  classes  committed  to 
our  care.  The  difficulty  of  dealing  with  them  on  the 
modern  lines  which  we  have  for  years  past  approved 
is,  with  the  exception  of  comparatively  few  Unions, 
favourably  constituted  as  to  area  and  rateable  value, 
one  that  has  prevented  action  being  taken,  for  whilst 
we  may  agree  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  policy,  the 
question  of  ways  and  means  is  a  very  important  factor. 
The  system  of  combination  is,  I  venture  to  think,  the 
only  practical  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

We  are  reminded  by  the  pronouncement  of  very 
weighty  authorities  that  in  order  to  accomplish  the 
benefits  I  have  referred  to,  namely,  a  more  complete 
and  scientific  classification  of  the  indoor  poor,  the  time 
is  very  near  when  the  solving  of  these  matters  will  be 
transferred  to  other  bodies,  who,  by  reason  of  their 
wider  areas  and  larger  rateable  values,  will  be  pre- 
pared to  undertake  the  matter  on  more  enlightened 
and  approved  lines.  Therefore  it  is  now  most  oppor- 
tune for  us  to  move  in  order  to  prove  that  we  con- 
stitute a  body  thoroughly  competent  to  deal  with  the 
matter.  The  training  in  this  special  department  for  so 
many  years  must  surely  be  a  very  strong  argument  in 
favour  of  retaining  power  and  responsibility,  provided, 
of  course,  we  act  up  to  them,  instead  of,  as  is  suggested, 
handing  them  over  to  other  bodies  already  fully  occu- 
pied with  work  of  an  entirely  different  character.  The 
problem  of  Poor  Law,  dealing  as  it  does  with  the 
bodies  and  souls  of  human  beings  and  requiring  the 
greatest  tact  and  discrimination,  is  of  such  a  delicate 
nature  that  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the 
special  training  of  men  and  women  devoted  to  the 
work  should  be  retained. 

By  undertaking  the  reforms  ourselves,  we  satisfy 
the  just  demands  which  modern  considerations  of 
economy  and  efficiency  make,  and  so  offer  the  most 
satisfactory   reply   to   the    arguments    of   those  who 
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advocate  the  necessity  for  a  change  in  the  adminis- 
trative body,  whilst  at  the  same  time  we  succeed  in 
achieving  our  ideals  by  effecting  those  reforms  which 
have  for  so  many  years  been  desirable. 

Such  an  improvement  of  our  existing  administra- 
tion will,  I  am  sure,  make  it  quite  evident  that  neither 
efficiency  nor  economy  will  be  gained  by  any  change 
of  authority. 

The  question  having  been  presented  to  you  as 
showing  the  necessity  for  action,  it  is  desirable  that 
attention  should  be  directed  to  the  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  suggested  movement 

The  work  already  accomplished  by  many  Boards 
of  Guardians  throughout  the  country  and  the  evident 
desire  on  the  part  of  many  others  to  undertake  the 
proposed  system  of  classification  is  a  strong  arg^ument 
in  favour  of  the  advisability  of  such  action  becoming 
general. 

Experience  shows  that  the  best  administration  is 
not  only  attended  by  the  most  beneficial  results  as  to 
those  affected  thereby,  but  that  it  is  the  wisest  and 
most  economical  method  from  a  financial  standpoint. 

The  standard  of  Poor  Law  administration  is 
generally  estimated,  not  so  much  from  the  success 
attending^  large  and  prosperous  Unions  as  from  the 
necessarily  limited  efforts  of  smaller  Boards.  By 
means  of  combination  the  administration  of  the  smaller 
Unions  would  become  equal  to  modern  demands,  and 
the  desired  greater  uniformity  in  the  treatment  of 
special  classes  would  be  possible  of  attainment 

With  few  exceptions  the  requirements  and  Orders 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  apply  equally  to  all 
Unions  irrespective  of  size  or  other  considerations,  the 
object  obviously  being  to  secure  uniform  treatment 
throughout  the  country.  This  object,  however 
laudable  and  desirable,  presents  many  difficulties  to 
the  smaller  Unions  ;  as  an  instance  I  may  refer  to  the 
nursing  question   and   the  difficulty   experienced   by 
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many  Boards  in  obtaining  the  services  of  efficiently 
trained  nurses. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  greater  uniformity  in  the 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law  system,  and  in  order 
to  comply  more  completely  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  the  principle  of  com- 
bination, if  carried  into  effect,  would  be  the  means  of 
solving  many  of  the  difficulties  now  existent. 

The  financial  aspect  of  the  case  must  of  course 
receive  consideration,  but  one  of  the  main  considera- 
tions in  all  schemes  of  combination  is  that  of  economy 
of  administration,  and  I  am  sure  there  is  no  reason  to 
think  that  it  will  not  apply  to  the  case  now  under 
review. 

I  have  thus  far  dealt  with  the  question  from  a 
general  aspect  as  applying  to  the  whole  country,  so 
that  perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  refer  to  the  district 
with  which  I  am  more  closely  associated. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  North-Western  Conference 
held  in  September  last  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Right  Honourable  Sir  J.  T.  Hibbert,  I  had  the  privilege 
of  introducing  this  question,  and  by  the  courtesy  and 
co-operation  of  the  various  clerks  was  able  to  submit 
to  the  Conference  a  summarised  statement  showing  the 
position  as  regards  the  classification  in  operation  in  the 
county  of  Lancaster.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the 
replies  received  from  the  thirty  Unions  in  Lancashire 
relative  to  the  treatment  of — 

(a.)  Children. 
(6.)  Imbeciles. 
(c.)  Sick. 
(//.)  Casuals. 

Children. — In  fifteen  Unions  out  of  the  thirty 
separate  accommodation  has  been  provided  either  by 
theestablishment  of  Cottage  Homes,  separate  schools, 
Scattered  Homes,  or  the  practice  of  sending  the  children 
to  Homes  and  Schools  belonging  to  other  Unions, 
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In  the  remaining  fifteen  Unions  no  separate  pro- 
vision apart  from  the  Workhouse  had  been  made  for 
children,  but  separate  quarters  in  the  Workhouse  had 
been  provided;  and  as  regards  the  question  of  educa- 
tion, the  general  practice  was  to  send  the  children  to 
the  public  elementary  school  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Imbeciles  and  Epileptics, — In  two  or  three  Unions 
separate  accommodation  had  been  established  apart 
from  the  Workhouse.  In  twenty -one  Unions  separate 
wards  or  blocks  were  used,  and  in  seven  Unions  no 
special  provision  had  been  made. 

Sick. — In  four  Unions  separate  Infirmaries  entirely 
apart  from  the  Workhouse  had  been  built.  In  the 
other  twenty-six  Unions  provision  had  been  made 
either  by  hospitals  on  the  Workhouse  premises,  or 
separate  Infirmaries  in  the  Workhouse  grounds. 

Casuals. — In  five  Unions  separate  provision  has 
been  made  apart  from  the  Workhouse,  and  in  all  other 
Unions  the  casual  wards  are  within  the  Workhouse 
grounds  and  near  the  entrance  gates. 

In  a  few  instances  several  of  the  Unions  have 
combined  for  the  better  treatment  of  special  cases. 

The  state  of  afSsiirs  in  Lancashire  will,  I  am  per- 
suaded, bear  favourable  comparison  with  that  in  other 
counties. 

As  the  result  of  the  discussion  that  ensued,  a  special 
Committee  was  appointed,  comprised  of  representatives 
of  all  the  Unions  in  the  district  comprising  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire,  and  at  the  present  time  two  sub- 
Committees  are  respectively  carefully  considering — 

(a.)  The  question  of  the  removal  of  children  from 
the  Workhouses  in  Unions  where  they  are  at  present 
maintained  in  the  Workhouses,  with  instructions  to 
prepare  a  scheme  for  effecting  this  object  by  the  group- 
ing of  Unions. 

{p.)  The  question  of  making  provision  apart  from 
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the    Workhouse    for   the   maintenance   and   care   of 
imbeciles,  epileptics,  and  the  feeble-minded. 

The  Lancashire  Asylums  Board  and  the  County 
Council  of  Lancaster  have  also  appointed  a  sub- 
Committee  to  confer  with  the  representatives  of  the 
Guardians  with  reference  to  the  provision  of  suitable 
accommodation  for  chronic,  feeble-minded,  and  epi- 
leptic patients. 

I  am  of  course  not  in  a  position  to  submit  similar 
corresponding  particulars  as  regards  the  country  gene- 
rally, but  I  may  refer  to  the  last  Annual  Report  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  which  shows  that  on  the 
I  St  January  1903  there  were  22,154  children  and 
11,720  insane  persons  and  idiots  maintained  in  Work- 
houses and  Infirmaries. 

I  am  strongly  in  favour  of  maintaining  the  identity 
of  the  Union  as  a  separate  unit  of  local  government, 
and  am  fully  convinced  that  if  the  members  of  Boards 
of  Guardians  will  only  endeavour  to  overcome  the 
petty  parochial  spirit  often  expressed,  and  deal  with 
the  question  from  a  broader  standpoint,  their  existence 
as  administrative  bodies  cannot  successfully  be  assailed. 

The  present  position  of  affairs,  however,  will  not 
be  allowed  to  continue  indefinitely,  and  I  fear  that  if 
advantage  is  not  taken  of  some  scheme  of  improve- 
ment the  opportunity  will  be  lost. 

In  treating  of  the  better  classification  of  special 
cases  at  many  Conferences  held  during  the  past  few 
years,  the  question  of  combination  has  been  considered, 
but  does  not  appear  to  have  been  carried  further,  and 
I  would  suggest  the  advisability  of  the  several  District 
Conferences,  and  also  the  Poor  Law  Unions  Associa- 
tion dealing  with  the  subject  with  a  view  to  considering 
the  question  as  being  a  means  of  grappling  with  the 
problems  so  often  discussed. 

The  object  and  aim  of  this  paper  is  to  show  the 
possibilities  that  are  presented  to  Boards  of  Guardians 
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in  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law,  and  to  express 
the  hope  that  by  co-operation  and  combination  the 
desired  end  will  be  achieved. 


DISCUSSION. 

Dr  Rhod£S  (Chorlton),  who  opened  the  discussion,  said  that  he 
was  quite  sure  that  he  would  carry  every  member  of  the  Conference 
with  him  when  he  said  that  they  had  listened  to  an  excellent  paper 
that  morning.  He  could  not  claim  for  himself  that  he  was  the  first 
writer  of  a  paper  on  this  question,  because  one  was  written  four 
hundred  years  ago.  The  writer  of  that  paper  advocated  (i)  that 
those  unable  to  work  should  be  classified  m  hospitals  and  alms- 
houses; (2)  that  the  insane  should  be  in  separate  buildings;  and  (3) 
that  general  provision  should  be  made  for  the  children,  who  should 
be  entirely  taken  away  from  the  place  they  were  in.  There  was 
nothing  revolutionary  in  the  paper  read  by  Mr  Cleaver.  Four 
hundred  years  had  passed  since  the  paper  he  had  referred  to  was 
written.  Lord  Salisbury,  speaking  in  the  House  of  Lords  a  short 
time  before  he  died,  said,  "There  is  much  to  be  done  in  revising  the 
operation  of  the  Poor  Law,  which  no  longer  corresponds  with  the 
state  of  things  which  now  exists,  and  which  does  not  recognise  the 
vast  change  which  has  taken  place  since  it  was  enacted  sixty  years 
ago."  He  doubted  whether  the  Guardians  realised  the  enormous 
social  change  which  had  taken  place  even  in  their  time.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  expenditure  per  head  had  gone  down.  He  found  that 
in  1832  they  were  spending  los.  per  head  of  the  population  on  the 
rdief  of  the  poor,  and  to-day  they  were  spending  7s.  6^.,  which  was 
an  enormous  reduction ;  in  Sussex  it  was  20$.  iid.,  now  it  was  only 
8s.  3d.  The  population  had  increased,  but  pauperism  had  decreased. 
In  1 83 1  there  were  i^  millions  of  paupers,  now  the  number  was 
709,000;  that  was  to  say,  the  ratio  had  fallen  from  96  to  21.5  per 
thousand,  and  that  showed  an  enormous  improvement  in  the  class  of 
the  people.  He  said  they  would  have  to  classify  their  institutions  if 
they  wanted  to  do  any  good  with  them.  They  must  make  the  infir- 
maries first-class  institutions,  and  they  could  only  do  that  by  combina- 
tion. Why,  he  asked,  should  they  not  combine  and  make  die  areas 
far  larger  than  they  were  in  the  past  ?  Other  countries  were  enlarging 
their  areas,  and  now  that  every  decent  Workhouse  had  an  ambulance 
there  was  no  reason  why  they  should  not  combine.  One  reason  why 
they  should  do  so  was  because  they  must  take  the  lunatics  out  of  the 
^yorkhouses,  and  they  must  provide  for  the  epileptic  by  combina- 
tion. This  country  was  behind  such  countries  as  America,  France, 
and  Germany,  which  had  State  institutions  for  epileptics,  and  yet  we 
in  this  country  could  not  show  a  single  State  institution  for  epileptics. 
He  hoped  that  the  Conference  would  speak  with  no  uncertain  voice 
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and  get  rid  of  their  pettifogging  jealou8ie&  He  uiged  that  they 
should  show  themselves  broader  minded  in  the  matter,  and  go  in  for 
combination  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.   (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  J.  G.  B.  Stonb  (Canterbury)  remarked  that  he  had  attended 
the  Conference  for  the  fifth  time  during  the  last  six  years,  but  he  had 
been  so  modest  that  he  had  not  yet  spoken.  He  must  say,  however, 
that  the  paper  which  had  been  read  was  most  interesting,  but  the 
only  thing  about  it  which  struck  him  most  was  that  there  was  much 
of  it  that  was  incapable  of  realisation,  except  by  slow  and  gradual 
evolution.  The  time  had  come,  he  thought,  when  they  must  pay 
more  regard  to  the  poor  struggling  ratepayer  than  they  had  in  the 
past.  He  could  not  view  without  dismay  the  appalling  growth  of 
their  local  indebtedness ;  the  building  up  of  a  vast  debt  was  a  great 
national  evil.  At  the  same  time  he  did  not  wish  to  be  regarded  as 
one  of  those  crusty  and  hard-shelled  Guardians,  for  he  yielded  to 
none  in  his  love  for  the  poor.  It  was  not  his  desire  to  put  back  the 
hands  of  the  clock  to  the  old  days  of  Poor  Law  maladministration 
that  so  inspired  the  pen  of  Dickens.  There  were,  he  went  on  to  ob- 
serve, hundreds  of  persons  in  the  Poor  Law  Houses  at  the  present 
day  who  were  never  so  well  oflf  in  their  lives  as  they  were  now. 
They  had  to  deal  with  these  people  for  they  were  with  them,  and  he 
was  not  one  of  those  who  scrutinised  their  past  too  closelyr  It  was  their 
duty  and  they  had  to  relieve  them.  They  should,  however,  be  careful 
how  they  extended  their  institutions,  as  debts  were  growing  consider- 
ably, and  they  were  pressing  hardly  upon  the  smaller  Unions  where 
they  had  not  the  facilities  that  large  Unions  had.  He  could  not  see 
why  some  of  the  inmates  should  not  attend  to  the  sick.  There  was 
much  work  and  much  useful  labour  that  could  be  performed  by  the 
inmates  of  the  Workhouses,  without  in  anyway  submitting  the  Houses 
to  any  indignity.  This  did  not  mean,  however,  that  they  should 
do  the  work  of  the  superintendent  nurse.  They  were  pushing  the 
matter  rather  far  in  their  interests,  and  he  uiged  that  they  must  care 
for  all  persons  alike,  and  recognise  that  they  were  not  spending  their 
own  money  but  that  of  the  ratepayers. 

Rev.  David  Owen  (Vicar  of  AUtmawr,  and  Guardian  of  Builth 
Union)  said  that  he  had  taken  a  great  interest  in  the  term  "com- 
bination." They  called  it  there  ''combination,"  but  in  his  part  of 
the  country  it  was  termed  "the  centralisation  of  Workhouses." 
He  said  he  would  give  a  short  history  of  the  movement,  which 
originated  at  Builth.  (He  knew,  however,  that  he  had  been 
mixed  up  with  it,  and  had  been  called  all  sorts  of  names  except 
the  right  ones  for  associating  himself  with  it.  (Laughter.)  It  had 
been  his  duty  and  pleasure  to  visit  the  House,  and  while  there  a 
problem  presented  itself  to  his  mind  and  he  could  not  solve  it.  It 
was  as  to  which  was  the  highest  number,  the  number  of  paupers  in 
the  House  or  the  number  of  officers.  He  could  assure  them  that  he 
had  solved  a  great  many  problems — (hear,  hear) — but  that  was  the 
most  difficult  he  had  ever  attempted.    After  that  he  corresponded 
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with  the  Masters  of  other  Unions  and  asked  them  the  question 
respecting  the  number  of  indoor  paupers  in  their  Workhouses.  He 
received  answers  and  was  prepared  for  war.  (Hear,  hear,  and 
laughter.)  He  did  that  in  the  summer  of  1902,  and  in  December  he 
had  the  courage  to  stand  up  before  his  Board— ^laughter) — and  state 
his  case.  He  could  assure  them  it  took  a  good  d«d  of  courage  to 
stand  up  and  speak  at  their  Board  meetings--(renewed  laughter) — ^in 
fact  it  needed  far  more  than  to  stand  up  in  the  Guildhall  He  stated 
his  case,  and  said  some  things  that  they  knew  and  some  things  thej 
did  not  know  and  which  they  didn't  like.  He  told  them  that  their 
average  number  of  indoor  paupers  was  twenty-five,  and  yet  the  cost 
to  the  ratepayers  was  ;^9oo  a  year.  He  also  informed  ihem  that  the 
number  of  indoor  paupers  in  the  four  Workhouses  of  Brecknock  was 
252,  and  he  had  the  courage  to  tell  them  that  it  would  be  advisable 
for  them  to  combine  and  reduce  the  number  of  Workhouses  to  one 
(Hear,  hear.)  He  used  the  term  "combine  "to  show  that  he  was 
speaking  to  the  point.  Mr  Owen  was  going  on  amid  cries  of  "  Time, 
time,"  when 

Mr  Sandford  ( Alverstoke)  rose  to  speak  on  a  point  of  order.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  discussion  was  on  the  combination  of  Unions 
for  the  purpose  of  classification,  and  that  the  last  speaker  was  dealing 
with  the  subject  of  combination  for  the  purpose  of  economy.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr  Owen  attempted  to  finish  his  remarks,  but  the  Chairman 
ruled  that  he  had  exceeded  his  time  limit  of  five  minutes. 

Mrs  H.  R.  Wetherall  (Bishop  Stortford)  observed  that  Dr 
Rhodes  had  told  them  that,  as  far  as  he  knew,  there  was  not  any 
institution  receiving  epileptics.  An  institution,  she  said,  had  been 
opened  in  her  parish  for  the  reception  of  epileptics.  This  institution 
took  in  Roman  Catholic  children  from  the  Unions,  and  payment 
was  made  for  them  by  those  Unions  which  sent  them.  She  went 
on  to  describe  the  admirable  arrangements  made  in  that  institution, 
which  accommodated  sixty  epileptic  children,  who  were  divided  into 
fifteens  and  put  in  wards  under  the  care  of  a  nun.  It  was  altogether 
a  beautifully  arranged  establishment,  and  she  thought  that  if  they — 
(cries  of  "  Time  ")— -could  establish  similar  institutions  for  the  Poor 
Law  and  send  their  epileptic  children  to  them,  it  would  be  of  great 
benefit  She  did  not  see  why  they  should  be  behind  with  children 
of  other  creeds.     (Hear,  hear.) 

A  Delegate  asked  whether  the  lady  was  discussing  the  point  at 
issue. 

Mrs  Wetherall,  continuing,  said  that  the  institution  she  had 
referred  to  was  entirely  for  the  reception  of  Poor  Law  children. 

Dr  Rhodes  explained  that  he  did  not  say  that  there  was  no  insti- 
tution, but  that  there  was  no  State  institution.  The  organisation 
Mrs  Wetherall  had  referred  to  was  denominational.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  S.  A.  Scarlett  (Norwich)  complimented  the  essayist  on  his 
paper,  but  at  the  same  time  complained  that  it  did  not  go  far  enough 
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ID  dealing  with  the  subject  which  was  of  so  much  importance.  He 
thought  they  all  agreed  that  classification  was  an  absolute  necessity, 
but  they  wanted  to  know  how  it  could  better  be  carried  out,  and 
have  some  scheme  placed  before  them  which  they  could  take  back 
to  their  various  Unions.  At  Norwich,  he  said,  they  experienced  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  carrying  out  a  complete  scheme  of  classifica- 
tion, except  lack  of  funds.  They  had  already  dealt  with  the  sick 
and  aged  poor,  and  were  now  dealing  with  the  children,  and  pro- 
posed in  the  near  future  to  deal  with  the  able-bodied,  but  they 
were  in  the  midst  of  a  large  number  of  small  Unions  which 
could  not  possibly  adopt  the  ideal  laid  out  in  the  paper,  viz., 
'  the  grouping  of  Workhouses,  the  sick  in  one,  imbeciles  and 
epileptics  in  another,  children  in  another,  and  able-bodied  in 
another,  because  of  the  distance  they  were  from  each  other.  He 
failed  to  see  how  they  could  carry  out  a  classification  on  that  system 
in  rural  and  scattered  districts.  He  thought  they  should  have 
some  scheme  rather  than  a  skeleton.  If  he  realised  the  necessity 
of  the  ideal  in  the  paper,  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  bring 
it  about.  He  knew  families  who  would  have  to  travel  round 
to  all  the  Unions  to  see  their  friends.  It  would  have  been  better 
had  the  reader  of  the  paper  given  them  some  idea  as  to  how  the 
difficulties  were  to  be  met.  He  trusted  that  the  Conference  would 
apply  itself  to  filling  up  the  gaps  in  the  paper,  and  help  them  to  take 
back  a  scheme  to  their  respective  Boards.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  George  Rooke  (Manchester)  reminded  the  Conference  that 
the  paper  they  had  heard  read  referred  to  two  distinct  classes — the 
children  and  the  insane.  They  had  not  heard  much  about  the 
children,  interesting  as  they  were,  but  they  had  heard  a  good  deal 
about  the  insane.  He  did  not  know  as  much  about  the  children  as 
the  insane,  and  he  proposed  to  confine  his  remarks  and  the  resolu- 
tion he  was  going  to  propose  to  the  latter  class.  It  had  been  said 
that  combination  was  no  longer  a  mere  experiment,  it  was  an  actual 
fact,  and  they  had  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester  combinations 
existing  which  had  been  continued  for  six  or  seven  years.  They  had 
combined  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  the  tramps.  Combination 
was  not  only  possible,  but  it  wias  actually  carried  out  with  success, 
and  had  presented  no  insurmountable  difficulties  whatever.  The 
key  of  the  whole  question  rested  in  the  Poor  Law  Act  of  1879.  With 
regard  to  the  question  of  distance,  it  was  a  matter  that  was  dealt  with 
in  the  paper,  and  he  might  remind  the  reader  that  the  question  was 
day  by  day  getting  of  less  importance.  He  knew  it  was  a  difficult 
one ;  when  they  saw  what  was  done  in  the  more  populous  parts  of  the 
country  they  recognised  its  difficulties,  but  they  were  not  insurmount- 
able. Mr  Rooke  then  moved  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
read  by  the  Chairman :  "That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conference  of 
Poor  Law  Guardians  of  England  and  Wales,  held  at  the  Guildhall, 
London,  the  34th  of  February  1904,  it  is  eminently  desirable  that 
provision  should  be  made  foi   the  maintenance,  apart  from  the 
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W^rkhouse^  of  the  harmless  chfonic  lunatics  and  imbeciles,  insane 
epileptic  and  feeble-minded  persons  chargeable  to  the  rates ;  that  the 
provision  for  the  harmless  chronic  lunatics  and  imbeciles  should  be 
made  by  the  County  Councils,  and  for  that  purpose  they  should 
arrange  for  the  erection  of  buildings  of  plain  and  inexpensive  character 
for  their  reception  at  a  weekly  charge  very  considerably  less  than  the 
rates  at  the  existing  asylums ;  that  tfa«  several  Unions  in  eadi  county 
provide  for  the  sane  epileptic  and  the  feeble-minded,  which  could  be 
accomplished  by  groups  of  Unions  combining  under  the  provisions 
of  section  8  of  the  Poor  Law  Act^  1879,  to  erect  joint  asylums  for 
the  purpose,  whilst  Unions  not  in  combination  might  contract  for 
their  cases  to  be  taken  by  such  asylums."  By  these  means,  he  said, 
all  cases  of  the  class  referred  to  could  be  removed  from  the  Worit- 
houses,  and  the  existing  County  Council  Asylums  would  be  relieved 
of  their  i^resent  congested  condition. 

Mrs  Ss£L  (Rochford)  said  she  would  second  the  resolution  if  the 
mover  would  amend  it    (Laughter.) 

The  Chairman  asked  if  anybody  would  second  the  motion.  (A 
Voice — "There's  nobody  foolish  enough.") 

The  resolution  therefore  dropped  as  it  was  not  seconded. 

Mrs  SsKL  said  that  more  accommodation  was  needed  for  epileptic 
children.  She  complained  that  the  schemes  of  lady  Guardians,  who 
were  acquainted  with  the  needs  of  the  poor  by  going  about  among 
them,  were  put  down  by  the  male  Guardians,  who  said  they  were  un- 
able  to  adopt  them  owing  to  expense.  She  ha(^)ened  to  be  in  the 
position  of  being  one  of  die  only  two  ladies  on  her  Board,  and  had 
thirty-six  men  to  fight  against.  (Laughter.)  She  urged  that  they 
should  open  their  hearts  to  the  suffering  poor. 

Mrs  A.  Harrawell  (Leighton  Buzsiud)  spoke  in  favour  of  the 
system  carried  out  at  the  present  time  at  her  Unioa  With  regard  to 
the  children,  they  adopted  as  much  as  possible  the  boarding-out 
system.  This  had  be^  done  for  some  years,  and  they  sent  the 
children  to  as  good  homes  as  possible  in  the  villages ;  they  were 
sent  regularly  to  school,  they  grew  up  and  made  promising  citizens. 
The  children  had  every  facility  as  ordinary  villi^e  children;  they 
went  to  the  same  schools,  were  well  cared  for,  and  regularly  attended. 
With  regard  to  the  weak-minded  and  imbeciles,  she  had  been  over  her 
Union  several  times,  and  had  found  that  they  were  as  happy  as  it  was 
possible  for  them  to  be.  They  made  themselves  as  useful  as  they  were 
capable  of  doing;  and  so  far  they  enjoyed  their  life  and  were  not  a 
burden  to  the  ratepayers.  As  to  nursing,  they  had  two  nurses  in  her 
Union,  in  which  there  were  one  hundred  inmates,  and  the  patients 
were  well  attended.  Any  Board  of  Guardians  who  paid  due  r^;ard 
to  their  duties  were  capable  of  seeing  to  the  nurses,  and  looking 
after  them  as  well  as  any  big  organised  body  could  do.  At  Leighton 
Buszard  they  had  two  or  three  aged  women  in  the  Workhouse  who 
were  very  active,  and  one  of  them,  aged  seventy  years,  assisted  the 
nurses. 
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Mrs  John  Rabcsat  (Fareham)  referred  to  the  hope  which  had 
been  expressed  by  Mr  Cleaver  that  the  day  would  not  be  far  distant 
when  all  sick  would  be  removed  from  the  Workhouses.  She  did 
not  agree  with  that  hope.  True,  Workhouses  are  now  largely  infir- 
maries, but  they  are  not  hospitals;  they  are  chiefly  filled  with  chronic 
and  senile  cases,  and  the  few  acute  cases  might  be  left  out  of  this 
argument,  since  a  really  acute  case  cannot  be  moved.  To  the 
removal  into  central  institutions  of  the  senile  and  chronic  cases  there 
are  in  her  opinion  two  objections — ^the  sentimental  and  the  finandaL 
The  eld  sick  poor  would  feel  it  a  great  hardship  to  be  taken  away 
from  their  relations,  who  for  the  most  part  could  not,  even  in  these 
days  of  cheap  travelling,  afford  a  railway  ticket  So  much  for 
the  sentimental.  As  for  the  financial  objection,  to  have  all  chronic 
and  senile  cases  entirely  attended  by  trained  nurses,  and  according 
to  hospital  routine,  would  be  very  expensive,  although  of  course 
trained  superintendence  is  absolutely  necessary  both  night  and 
day.  Thus,  she  contended,  the  old  sick  poor  would  be  both 
more  comfortably  and  more  cheaply  provided  for  under  the  present 
system. 

Sir  William  Chance  said  that  the  last  speaker  had  almost  taken 
out  of  his  mouth  what  he  wanted  to  say  in  r^rd  to  the  classification 
of  Workhouses  in  such  a  way  that  the  sick  might  be  attended  in  some 
central  Workhouses.  He  agreed  that  there  were  a  great  many 
objections  to  it.  It  had  been  advocated  by  Miss  Louisa  Twining, 
and  no  doubt  if  she  had  been  there  she  would  have  given  them  some 
strong  arguments  in  favour  of  it.  He  agreed  with  Mrs  Ramsay,  who 
had  given  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  subject  What  was  the 
real  outcome  of  Mr  Cleaver's  proposal?  If  they  were  to  have 
classification  of  Unions  it  meant  reducing  the  number  of  Boards  of 
Guardians ;  and  if  they  took  a  larger  district  they  would  have  to  have 
a  central  body  for  managing  that  district,  and  perhaps  a  number  of 
Boards  of  Guardians  would  be  given  the  happy  despatch.  He  did 
not  see  how  this  classification  of  Workhouses  in  several  Unions  was 
to  be  carried  out  unless  they  had  some  central  authority  for  the  pur- 
pose having  jurisdiction  in  that  area.  But  this  led  to  the  further 
question  which  at  the  present  time  was  In  the  air,  namely,  the  whole 
question  of  the  transfer  of  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  to  the 
County  Coundls.  (Cries  of  "  No,  no.")  They  had  to  look  forward 
to  that  0^  No,  no.")  He  was  merely  putting  it  forward,  for  they 
had  to  look  forward  to  it  He  did  not  see  how  they  could  come  to 
any  resolution  on  the  subject  that  day.  They  had  a  living,  working 
organisation  called  the  Poor  Law  Unions  Association,  and  bethought 
that  the  Council  might  well  take  the  question  up.  It  was  better  that 
the  practical  outcome  of  the  Conference  should  be  that  the  question 
should  be  referred  to  the  Council  of  the  Poor  Law  Unions  Associa- 
tion, and  some  resolution,  he  suggested,  might  be  carried  to  that 
efiect  (Hear,  hear.)  Such  a  course  would  be  more  useful  than 
any  resolution  such  as  had  been  proposed  by  Mr  Rooke. 
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Mr  W.  C.  Austin  (Southampton)  supported  the  proposals  laid 
out  in  the  paper.  He  thought  that  the  various  objections  which  had 
been  raised  against  the  combination  of  Unions  were  more  sentimental 
than  practical  In  the  district  he  came  from  they  had  four  Unions  in 
a  small  area ;  if  these  Unions  were  combined,  from  a  financial  point  of 
view  he  thought  they  would  be  able  to  carry  out  all  the  reforms  and 
organisations  which  were  advocated  by  the  paper.  He  thoroughly 
supported  the  sentiments  voiced  by  Mr  Cleaver. 

Mrs  ScMUTT  (Salford)  cordially  supported  the  principles  of  the 
paper  on  the  classification  of  Workhouses.  Her  Union  was  a  very 
laige  one,  and  they  were  doing  almost  everything  suggested  by  Mr 
Cleaver.  She  felt  strongly  that  they  should  have  separate  treatment 
for  the  children,  and  particularly  in  regard  to  those  suffering  from 
ophthalmia.  The  Chorlton  Board  had  a  specialist  for  eye  cases,  and 
she  thought  the  example  should  be  followed  by  other  Boards  of 
Guardians.  As  it  was,  children  with  bad  eyes  were  on  their  hands 
for  a  long  time.  They  had  altogether  s,4oo  inmates  in  the  Salford 
Union,  and  she  would  like  to  say  that  one  boy  had  been  in  there 
nearly  two  years  suffering  with  his  eyes,  and  by  commencing  special 
treatment  a  fortnight  ago,  he  has  now  almost  recovered  from 
ophthalmia.  The  eyesight  was  an  important  thing,  and  a  great  deal 
could  be  done  by  paying  £^q  a  year  for  a  specialist 

Mrs  Pratt  (Ashby-de-la-Zouch)  hoped  that  a  resolution  would 
go  up  from  the  Conference  and  to  Poor  Law  Unions  Association 
urging  them  to  take  the  question  in  hand.  They  did  not  want  com- 
bination in  all  classes.  With  regard  to  the  children,  they  should  be 
put  in  small  Homes  and  allowed  to  live  a  family  life.  She  maintained 
that  it  would  be  an  awful  hardship  to  the  poor  old  sick  to  take  them 
away  from  their  own  neighbourhood.  What  they  did  want  was  to 
combine  to  provide  for  the  epileptics.  It  was  a  standing  disgrace  to 
England  tonlay  that  there  were  no  Homes  for  epileptics.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr  Leach  (Rochdale)  said  that  from  the  discussion  which  had 
taken  place  that  morning  it  was  evident  that  some  of  the  speakers 
had  not  read  Mr  Cleaves  paper,  nor  listened  to  the  reading  of  it, 
and  that  was  not  fair.  He  might  remind  them  that  one  great  point 
of  the  paper  was  the  desire  to  keep  Boards  of  Guardians  in  existence. 
Mr  Cleaver  desired  that  their  powers  should  be  retained  in  their 
hands,  and  that  nothing  should  pass  to  any  other  local  authority,  for 
the  reason  that,  although  Guardians  did  at  times  make  mistakes  in 
the  matter  of  the  Poor  Law,  there  was  no  one  who  could  administer 
it  better  than  they  did.  Another  point  was  this,  that  the  Union  was 
retained  as  a  unit — ^that  had  been  foigotten  by  some  speakers ;  and 
the  third  point  of  the  paper  was  one  of  the  strongest  It  was 
that  Mr  Cleaver  made  his  suggestion  in  the  interest  of  economical 
administration.  He  granted  that  they  needed  to  be  alarmed  at  new 
schemes,  because  very  often  they  were  costly  ones,  and  the  cost  was 
in  excess  of  what  was  achieved  by  them.     He  now  moved  that  this 
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matter  should  be  referred  to  the  District  Conferences  and  to  the 
Poor  Law  Unions  Association  for  consideration.  It  would  therefore 
be  for  District  Conferences  and  for  the  Association  by  its  Council  to 
really  carry  the  point  on  from  the  point  at  which  Mr  Cleaver  had 
submitted  it  He  had  great  sympathy  with  the  sentimental  objec- 
tion which  had  been  raised  that  morning,  and  he  did  not  think  Mr 
Cleaver  wanted  to  stamp  upon  any  matter  of  sentiment  which  ought 
to  have  its  right  place  and  influence.  It  was  high  time  that  the 
Guardians  gave  more  serious  and  full  consideration  to  the  whole  of 
the  matter.  He  moved — '*  That  this  Conference  suggests  the  ad- 
visability of  the  several  District  Conferences  and  also  the  Poor  Law 
Unions  Association  seriously  considering  the  question  of  combina- 
tion of  Unions  for  the  purpose  of  the  classification  of  the  indoor 
poor." 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Mr  Rooks  (Manchester). 

Mr  H.  W.  Sandford  (Alverstoke)  observeld  that  a  good  deal 
had  been  said  at  different  times  and  a  great  deal  had  been  written 
about  the  classification  of  inmates  in  Workhouses,  and  in  small 
houses  he  contended  it  was  utterly  impracticable.  But  the  com- 
bination of  the  Workhouses  to  his  mind  went  far  beyond  being 
impracticable,  if  there  were  any  possibility  of  that.  They  had  had  a 
good  many  speeches  there  quite  wide  of  the  subject.  There  was  no 
need,  he  said,  for  the  Boards  of  Guardians  throughout  the  country  to 
make  any  plea  at  all  for  the  continuation  of  the  work  to  be  left  in  their 
hands,  for  they  had  done  it  with  the  best  and  noblest  spirit.  The  spirit 
which  prevailed  in  Charles  Dickens'  time  was  happily  at  an  end. 
They  had  been  told  how  this  thing  had  been  done  in  the  paper,  how 
the  combination  had  been  worked  out.  But  where,  he  asked,  had  it 
been  carried  out  ?  Only  in  large  towns,  where  it  was  quite  easy,  and 
where  popular  feeling  would  not  be  against  it  a  bit.  There  was  no 
need  for  them  to  ask  that  the  work  should  be  left  in  their  hands. 
Those  other  bodies,  if  they  had  the  work  given  them,  would  find  as 
many  difficulties  to  contend  with  as  those  who  had  now  to  carry  it 
on.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  G.  Smith  (Belper)  congratulated  the  reader  of  the  paper, 
although  he  had  submitted  no  scheme  of  a  practical  nature.  The 
subjects  he  had  touched  upon  were  those  which  they  should  think 
about.  He  would  also  like  to  congratulate  some  of  their  lady  friends 
for  their  contributions  to  the  discussion.  There  were  one  or  two 
points  upon  which  he  wished  to  dwell.  One  true  remark  in  the  paper 
was  that  the  Workhouses  were  getting  so  comfortable  that  it  was 
breaking  down  that  sense  of  independence  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
munity of  going  into  the  Workhouses.  They  did  not,  he  said,  want 
to  break  down  the  national  independence.  The  willingness  o(  people 
to  apply  for  relief  was  increasing,  as  was  also  the  willingness  to  go 
into  the  Workhouses,  and  he  did  think  that  some  classification  was 
required  in  the  way  of  seeing  that  no  able-bodied  person  was  main- 
tained out  of  public  expenses.    With  regard  to  the  scheme  of  the 
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explain  to  you  to-day.  I  desire  at  the  outset  to 
establish  a  connection  between  the  efficiency  of  ad- 
ministration aimed  at  by  Mr  Fleming  and  the  use 
of  "Case-papers,"  or  as  they  are  sometimes  called 
"  History  Sheets,"  otherwise  you  will  regard  this  paper 
as  a  counsel  of  perfection  not  to  be  entertained  by 
practical  and  busy  men  who  already  think  themselves 
overweighted  by  regulations  and  cramped  in  action  by 
"red  tape." 

We  shall  mostly  be  agreed  that  relief,  when  given, 
should  be  adequate — given  on  a  principle  which  ensures 
justice  and  fairness  not  only  to  the  recipient  but  also 
to  his  more  self-reliant  neighbour — given  only  after 
careful  and  minute  investigation  as  to  circumstances, 
in  order  not  only  to  prevent  imposture  but  also  to 
ensure  that  the  relief  offered  is  of  such  kind  as  to  bring 
real  amelioration,  and  not  a  sapping^  of  the  self-depend- 
ence of  which  a  germ  may  yet  be  left  in  the  applicant 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  out-relief  lavishly  given 
without  due  inquiry  is  the  primary  cause  of  the 
increase  of  pauperism  throughout  England  .and  Wales, 
which  for  the  last  four  or  five  years  has  been  noted 
by  the  Inspectors  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 
Mr  Davy,  C.B.  (Inspector  for  S.E.  District)  says, 
'*  It  is  increasingly  evident  that  the  present  system 
of  investigation  and  relief  is  in  urgent  need  of 
reform  ; ",  and  the  reports  of  all  the  Inspectors  equally 
show  the  pressing  need  for  a  more  stringent  system 
of  inquiry  and  of  relief,  accompanied  (in  many  Unions) 
by  an  increase  in  number,  and  certainly  in  efficiency, 
of  the  relieving  officers.  A  more  careful  administra- 
tion has  been  repeatedly  proved  to  bring  about  a 
reduction  of  pauperism  without  any  increase  of  hard- 
ship to  the  poor ;  in  fact,  although  with  more  minute 
inquiry  the  number  of  paupers  has  decreased,  the 
grant  per  head  has  increased,  showing  that  more 
adequate  relief  has  been  given  to  deserving  cases, 
while  the  undeserving  have  been  rightly  weeded  out. 
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It  must  be  remembered  that  Guardians  are  not 
almoners  of  a  charitable  fund,  ahd  have  no  right  to 
deal  with  the  rates  as  such ;  but  are  administrators 
of  public  money,  compulsorily  levied  from,  in  many 
cases,  unwilling  ratepayers,  and  to  a  large  extent  from 
a  class  only  just  removed  in  poverty  from  those  who 
ask  relief.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  half  the  bad 
Poor  Law  administration  arises  from  Guardians  con- 
fusing destitution  and  poverty.  It  is  their  duty,  as 
repeatedly  laid  down  by  the  Local  Government  Board, 
to  relieve  destitution ;  it  is  for  charity  to  deal  with 
poverty,  and  so  to  prevent  the  poor  from  becoming 
paupers. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  relief  is  to  be  g^ven  con- 
sistently and  appropriately  to  the  needs  of  each 
applicant,  the  fullest  information  must  be  available 
as  to  his  antecedents,  present  circumstances,  and  re- 
lations liable  to  maintain  ;  and  further  that  any  change 
in  those  circumstances  should  be  at  once  made  known 
to  the  Guardians.  I  think  I  may  justly  say  that, 
without  the  use  of  some  system  of  Case-papers,  the 
information  obtained  by  relieving  officers  is  seldom 
complete,  hardly  ever  historical,  and  entirely  wanting 
in  continuity,  a  very  important  point  both  to  Guardians 
and  paupers. 

Three  years  ago  I  persuaded  my  Board  to  adopt 
the  use  of  Case-papers  cniefly  because  I  was  convinced 
that  the  relieving  officers  were  not  working  efficiently, 
and  that  circumstances  well  known  to  myself  and 
others  regarding  applicants  for  relief  were  not  reported 
to  the  Board ;  hence  relief  was  often  given  to  most 
undesirable  cases. 

The  adoption  of  the  system  has  resulted  in  a 
marvellous  change  in  method  and  in  administration. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  case-papers  used  by 
the  Eastbourne  Union  :  — 

A.  Application  for  Relief. 

B.  Order  to  admit  to  Workhouse. 
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C  Report  on  Circumstances  of  Persons  Relieved. 

D.  Report  on  Circumstances  of  Relatives  liable  to 

Maintain. 

E.  Board's  Recommendation  (Indoor). 

F.  Board's  Recommendation  (Outdoor). 

G.  Relieving    Officer's   Report    on    Removal   of 

Lunatics  to  Asylum. 

H.  Special  Report  of  Relieving  Officer. 
K  Children's  Case-Paper. 

Supplemental  Forms  Used. 
Ci.  Report  (bi-quarterly)  on  Paupers  Relieved. 
D.\.  Earnings  Note. 

Copies  of  these  Forms  are  printed  as  an  appendix 
to  this  paper. 

I  notice  in  some  Unions  the  application  Form  (A) 
is  filled  in  by  the  relieving  officer,  not  by  the  appli- 
cant. I  think  our  method  of  requiring  the  applicant 
to  fill  in  and  sign  is  preferable.  We  hear  his  own 
story,  and  the  insistence  on  his  signature  has  a  good 
moral  effect;  many  people  hesitate  to  commit  them- 
selves in  writing  to  untrue  statements.  The  relieving 
officer  then  follows  up  with  Form  C.  or  JI,  entering 
therein  the  result  of  his  own  independent  inquiries, 
which  he  is  thus  able  to  compare  with  the  applicant's 
statement.      Forms  E  and  F  are    almost   identical 

i indoor  and  outdoor  relief)  and  give  a  summary  of  in- 
brmation  and  the  decision  of  the  Board.  On  every 
fresh  application  these  forms  are  placed  before  the 
Chairman  in  order  that  the  Board's  decision  may  be 
entered  and  initialled  by  him.  Form  D.i  is  found 
most  useful — the  fact  that  it  is  known  to  be  in  use 
is  a  strong  deterrent  to  incorrect  statements  as  to 
earnings. 

We  must  now  consider  the  underlying  principle  of 
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the  Case- paper,  and  the  benefits  arising  from  its  use. 
The  former  has  been  so  admirably  defined  by  Miss 
James,  a  Guardian  of  Bethnal  Green  (in  a  paper  read 
at  the  South- Eastern  Conference  in  December  last*) 
that  I  make  no  apology  for  quoting  it : — 

"The  history  sheet  emphasies  the  fundamental 
principle  of  all  corporate  action  by  placing  the  family 
in  its  proper  position,  as  the  indivisible  unit  in  civil 
life.  As  the  individual  is  the  unit  out  of  which  the 
family  is  built,  so  the  family  is  the  unit  out  of  which  the 
State  is  built.  As  the  dismemberment  of  the  body 
means  the  dissolution  of  the  individual,  so  the  dismem- 
berment of  the  family  means  the  ultimate  death  of  the 
State.  This  is  a  principle  which  must  ever  rule  our 
actions  both  in  private  and  public  life.  An  undying 
truth  underlies  that  old  Mosaic  law,  '  Honour  thy 
father  and  thy  mother,  that  thy  days  may  be  long  in 
the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee ; '  and 
whenever  man  considers  himself  above  law,  and  ceases 
to  have  his  actions  governed  by  those  principles  by 
which,  as  a  rational  being,  he  is  intended  to  order  his 
life,  he  instantly  finds  himself  in  a  worse  position  than 
what  we  call  the  *  lower  animals,'  who,  being  without 
reason,  are  ever  guided  in  their  actions  by  an  unerring 
instinct." 

We  next  come  to 

The  Benefits  of  the  System. 

^i.)  It  ensures  that  full  information  as  to  each  case 
shall  be  in  possession  of  the  Guardians  before  relief  is 
given  or  refused.  This  information  being  adequate,  the 
relief  will  also  be  adequate,  i.e.,  given  with  such  per- 
fect knowledge  of  the  applicant's  circumstances  as  will 
secure  his  being  relieved  in  a  manner  calculated  to  help 
him  to  the  utmost,  and  not  to  harm  him.       "  Two 

♦  "The  History  Sheet  or  Case-Paper  System,"  by  Miss  M.  E, 
James.    P.  S.  King  &  Son, 
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minutes  spent  in  looking  through  his  history  sheet  will 
fully  acquaint  you  with  all  the  main  facts  of  a  man's 
life.  You  will  have  close  personal  knowledge  of  every 
person  that  has  ever  been  under  your  care,  of  their 
circumstances,  their  children,  their  relatives,  their  ill- 
nesses, what  is  the  probable  cause  of  their  immersion 
in  the  slough  of  pauperism,  what  is  the  likelihood  of 
their  ever  getting  out  of  it."  ♦ 

In  a  large  number  of  country  Unions  applicants 
are  not  required  to  attend  before  the  Guardians  in  per- 
son, hence  the  only  information  available  must  come 
through  the  relieving  officer.  This  fact  alone  should 
prove  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  the  use  of  Case- 
papers. 

(2.)  The  Case-paper  preserves  in  writing,  not  in  the 
chance  memory  of  some  one  Guardian  or  officer,  a 
continuous  record  of  every  case.  Many  a  remark  about 
an  applicant  which  may  easily  be  made  by  a  fluent 
speaker  will  not  appear  in  a  report  which  he  is  required 
to  zvrite,  for  it  will  for  ever  be  recorded  against  him  ; 
hence  greater  justice  is  secured.  Very  specially  does 
this  apply  to  country  Unions  where  the  Board  are  so 
likely  to  be  guided  by  the  report  of  the  Guardian  of  the 
parish  in  which  the  applicant  resides. 

Again  as  regards  admission  to  the  House — the 
history  of  John  Brown  or  Mary  Jones  is  briefly  noted 
in  the  application  and  report  book,  the  relieving  officers 
turn  over  a  fresh  page,  and  Brown  and  Jones  are  for- 
gotten. But  once  their  case  is  brought  before  the 
Guardians  in  a  Case-paper  it  is  not  dropped  until  every- 
thing that  can  be  done  or  tried  has  been  done,  and 
Brown  and  Jones  are  not  left  without  hope  to  settle 
down  for  life  in  the  House. 

And  further,  as  regards  cases  to  whom  relief  has 
been  rightly  refused.  In  country  Unions  such  cases 
after  refusal  not  infrequently  move  from  one  district  to 
another ;  in  a  year  or  two  they  make  fresh  application. 


♦  it 
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carefully  suppressing  every  circumstance  that  would 
readily  lead  to  identification  as  a  previously  rejected 
case ;  e.g. — James  Thomas  Smith,  refused,  not  desti- 
tute, able-bodied,  owns  two  freehold  cottages  in  another 
Union,  ;^20  in  savings  bank — appears  after  two  years 
as  Tom  Smith,  from  a  village  twelve  miles  distant 
from  his  previous  residence.  The  careful  record  of  his 
first  application,  circumstances,  and  rejection  has  been 
preserved  in  a  Case-paper,  and  so  the  identity  of  Tom 
Smith  with  James  Thomas  Smith  is  recognised  and 
proper  justice  dealt  to  him. 

The  second  benefit  of  the  system  necessarily  leads 
to  the  third. 

(3.)  It  ensures  that  continuity  of  principle  in  ad- 
ministration which  is  so  important  to  the  poor ;  they 
apprehend  very  quickly  the  grounds  on  which  a  Board 
of  Guardians  act,  if  these  are  applied  impartially,  if 
they  see  that  their  neighbours  similarly  situated  are 
similarly  treated,  if  relief  is  given  or  refused  on  fixed 
rules  and  not  by  temporary  considerations. 

I  am  convinced  from  long  experience  that  the  feel- 
ing of  partiality  in  granting  relief  is  a  far  greater  cause 
of  irritation  to  the  poor  than  its  mere  refusal,  and  a 
tendency  to  such  partiality  is  strongly  guarded  against 
by  the  existence  of  carefully  kept  Case-papers. 

(4.)  Another  benefit  of  the  system  is  that  it  mini- 
mises the  disadvantages  arising  from  constant  change 
in  th^  personnel  of  the  Board  whether  by  election  or 
retirement.  *'  The  new  Guardian  has  the  judgment  of 
his  predecessor  and  the  data  on  which  he  based  that 
judgment  before  him,  instead  of  all  past  efforts  to  deal 
with  the  case  being  buried  in  oblivion." 

(5.)  It  encourages  and  keeps  relieving  officers  up 
to  a  better  standard  of  work,  especially  when  (as  is 
often  the  case  in  country  districts)  they  are  inclined  to 
be  slack  in  visiting,  or  tempted  to  show  favouritism  ;  it 
is  also  an  encouragement  to  them  to  persist  in  well- 
doings spite  of  temporary  lapses  of  interest  on  the  part 
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of  the  Board,  or  the  desire  of  the  "kind-hearted 
Guardians  to  give  prodigal  out-relief  when  the  ''hard- 
headed  '*  Guardians  are  absent  It  undoubtedly  assists 
in  the  education  of  that  class  of  Guardian,  aJl  heart 
and  no  head,  whose  one  standard  of  administration 
appears  to  be,  "  Make  no  inquisitorial  inquiries — give 
whatever  is  asked/' 

(6.)  And  lastly,  but  certainly  not  least  in  im- 
portance, is  the  immense  help  afforded  by  the  Case- 
paper  for  children — Form  V.  Here  at  least  there 
is  not  only  hope,  but  certainty,  that  appropriate 
treatment,  made  possible  by  full  information,  will 
be  rewarded  in  the  future  by  the  development 
of  self-supporting,  self-reliant  citizens.  In  country 
Unions,  at  any  rate,  the  greater  proportion  of  chil- 
dren who  come  under  the  care  of  the  Guardians  are 
''permanent  cases,"  not  "ins  and  outs" — orphans, 
deserted,  children  of  non-able-bodied  parents  and  such- 
like— for  whose  entire  bringing  up,  and  later  on, 
choice  of  occupation  and  start  in  life,  the  Guardians  are 
alone  responsible.  Hence  it  is  all  important  that  a 
complete  record  should  exist  of  a  child's  parents^e, 
physical  and  moral  heredity,  mental  condition,  stan- 
dard of  education,  and  relatives — not  only  liable  to 
maintain,  but  liable  to  interfere  when  the  child  reaches 
that  wage-earning  age  which  starts  into  sudden  life  the 
affection  and  solicitous  care  which  for  years  have  lain 
curiously  dormant.  With  such  a  record  at  hand 
Guardians  are  enabled  to  form  a  sound  opinion  as  to 
the  most  suitable  method  of  education  and  employment 
for  each  case.  It  is  a  grave  mistake  to  suppose  that  in 
dealing  with  Poor  Law  children  all  are  equally  adapt- 
able to  any  one  method.  The  various  systems  of 
Cottage  Homes,  Boarding-out,  Training  Ships,  and 
Schools  for  elder  children.  Emigration,  &c.  &c.,  can  all 
be  brought  into  use  with  advantage  once  the  character- 
istics of  each  child  are  known. 

In  recommending  the  Case-paper  system   to  my 
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Board  I  was  strongly  influenced  by  the  fact  that  as 
regards  our  children  it  would  place  in  possession  of 
the  Guardians  the  systematic  information  which  I  had 
for  some  twenty  years  obtained  and  recorded  for  my 
private  use — information  which  in  dealing  with  the 
children  on  their  start  in  life,  or  in  later  difficulties 
either  with  themselves  or  their  relatives,  had  proved 
of  untold  value  to  me.  Such  information  should,  for 
obvious  reasons,  not  rest  in  the  hands  of  any  one 
Guardian,  but  should  be  recorded  and  preserved  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  available  for  reference  at  any 
moment  by  any  Guardian  or  officer. 

I  should  like  to  give  you  one  illustration  of  the 
disadvantage — in  this  case  danger — of  having  no  Chil- 
dren's History  Sheet  available  for  reference.  Among 
many  boys  whom  we  emigrated  in  1888  was  one  par- 
ticularly intelligent,  well-behaved  boy  of  fourteen.  He 
was  placed  with  a  farmer  in  Manitoba,  whence  both 
from  his  master  and  himself,  I  received  frequent 
reports  of  his  good  conduct  and  happiness.  Some 
four  years  after  his  emigration  our  Clerk  received  an 
urgent  appeal  from  a  Canadian  solicitor  to  forward 
him  any  information  possible  as  to  the  antecedents  of 
P.  W.,  as  he  had  been  convicted  of  the  manslaughter 
of  his  master's  sister-in-law,  and  sentenced  to  penal 
servitude  for  life  ;  but  owing  to  his  youth,  extenuating 
circumstances,  and  the  excellent  character  given  by  his 
master,  the  judge  had  deferred  the  sentence  till  inquiry 
could  be  made  as  to  any  possible  taint  of  insanity  in  his 
family.  No  History  Sheet  existed  in  those  days,  and 
no  Guardian  remembered  the  boy.  I  alone  chanced 
to  have  known  his  family  well,  and  when  he  left  us 
made  a  note  of  his  antecedents.  But  I  was  at  the 
other  end  of  Europe,  and  on  receiving  our  Clerk's 
request  for  help  could  do  no  more  than  wire  to  Canada 
that  I  possessed  information  which  should  be  sent  on 
my  return  to  England.  P.  W.'s  grandmother  and 
aunt  had  died  in  a  Lunatic  Asylum,  and  other  relatives 
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had  shown  curious  periodical  symptoms  of  irresponsi- 
bility. I  communicated  these  and  other  facts  to  the 
Canadian  judge,  and  was  able  through  friends  in 
Canada  to  have  his  case  carefully  watched  The 
result  was  that  the  first  sentence  was  commuted  to  one 
of  fifteen  years'  confinement  in  Manitoba  Penitentiary, 
with  a  promise  of  further  reduction  of  five  years  if  the 
boy  gained  a  first-class  certificate  of  good  conduct. 
This  he  did,  and  on  his  discharge  I  was  able  to 
place  him  in  an  excellent  situation  with  a  builder 
whom  I  knew  in  Saskatchewan ;  he  has  lately  set  up 
for  himself  as  a  mechanician  and  smith,  and  is  doing 
well.  What  would  have  been  that  boy  s  position  now, 
if  a  private  Case-paper,  so  to  speak,,  had  not  been 
kept,  or  if  I  had  meantime  ceased  to  be  a  Guardian  ? 

I  will  now  give  a  few  typical  illustrations  of  the 
History  Sheet,  enabling  you  to  judge  at  a  glance  the 
kind  of  information  afforded  and  its  value.  The  first 
two  cases  shall  be  from  Bethnal  Green,  as  given  by 
Miss  James. 

A.  Complete  History  Sheet, 

(i.)  No.    6377.      Frederick    S ,    forty-seven; 

wife,  thirty-seven ;  three  children ;  an  undertaker  s 
coachman ;  no  club,  but  insured  threepence  a  week; 
applies  for  out-relief. 

4/4/02.  For  relief,  husband  sick,  and  unable  to 
work.  Relief  in  kind  given,  husband  to  be  summoned 
when  well. 

14/4/02.  Husband  was  admitted  to  Victoria  Park 
Chest  Hospital. 

15/4/02.  Another  child  born,  and  relief  in  kind  con- 
tinued, until 

23/5/02.  Eliza  and  Arthur  admitted  for  the  schools. 
Arthur  ill,  and  admitted  to  infirmary. 

7/6/02.   Husband  admitted  to  the  infirmary. 

2/8/02.  A  doctor's  order  for  woman  and  infant. 

14/8/02.  Burial  order  for  infant, 
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18/12/02.  The  woman  admitted  to  infirmary  suffer- 
ing from  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

17/2/03.  Husband  died  in  the  infirmary  of  pul- 
monary tuberculosis. 

1 7/9/03.  Wife  died  in  the  infirmary  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis. 

This  case  is  a  good  example  of  the  value  of  a 
History  Sheet  from  a  medical  point  of  view ;  the  fact 
that  both  parents  died  of  consumption  will  probably 
have  some  bearing  on  the  future  of  the  two  children 
who  are  being  brought  up  in  the  schools. 

(2.)  No.  3915.    James  W ,  forty-two,  labourer; 

wife,  thirty-five,  and  five  children.  Between  Novem- 
ber 1892  and  December  1900  this  family  had  been  in 
and  out  forty-four  times.  "  They  did  not  always  come 
in  en  famille,  and  their  eldest  boy,  aged  ten,  had 
established  a  record  of  his  own,  having  been  in  and 
out  fifty-five  times  in  six  years!  John,  aged  seven, 
and  Edward,  aged  four  months,  had  both  been  born  in 
the  House."  Their  first  entry  in  the  newly  adopted 
History  Sheet  is  loth  July  1900 — "Admitted  to 
House;"  and  "from  that  day  to  this  that  entry  is 
repeated  twenty-two  times  with  the  mathematical 
variations  of  which  the  number  seven  is  capable — 
'  Man,  wife,  and  five  children ' — *  Wife  and  three 
children' — 'Man,'  &c.  &c."  Once  the  Guardians 
had  the  man  arrested  with  a  view  to  making  him 
maintain  himself  and  his  family.  The  children  always 
came  in  fat,  clean,  and  well-cared  for,  having  a  very 
good  time  when  out  hopping,  pea-picking,  &c.  The 
whole  family  is  now,  under  their  sixty-seventh  admis- 
sion order,  comfortablv  settled  in  the  House. 

B.  Cases  in  which  the  History  Sheet  System  has  re- 
vealed new  f  tuts  justifying  discontinuance  of  Relief. 

The  next  illustrations  shall  be  from  my  own  Union, 
showing  how  the  more  stringent  information  now  in- 
9i$ted  on  by  the  use  of  Case-papers  has  brought  to 
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light  facts  which  if  known  would  have  caused  relief 
to  be  refused  on  the  first  application. 

(i.)  John    B ,  age    thirty-four,  seaman;    wife, 

thirty-nine ;  six  children  ;  disabled  from  loss  of  a  thumb 
and  paralysis  of  one  arm  ;  applied  for  outdoor  relief, 
November  1901  ;  relief  granted  and  continued  (varying 
from  9s.  3d.  to  13s.  3d.  weekly)  till  December  1903, 
when  House  order  was  given  and  refused.  This 
family  has  now  been  taken  off  the  list  entirely  through 
knowledge  gained  by  the  History  Sheet,  followed  up 
by  kindly  pressure  from  the  relieving  officer,  who  has 
been  instrumental  in  helping  the  man  to  self-support 
He  is  now  earning  his  own  living,  and  none  of  his 
family  are  in  receipt  of  relief. 

(2.)  Hannah  H ,  fifty,  widow,  unable  to  work, 

applied  for  outdoor  relief  in  1900 ;  3s.  weekly  granted. 
Presendy  a  new  relieving  officer  insisted  on  her  filling 
up  and  signing  Form  A.  The  information  now  given 
fy  herself  IS  as  follows  : — One  daughter  and  three  sons, 
all  single,  at  home,  earning  between  them  42s.  a  week, 
two  lodgers  paying  4s.;  rent  los.  6d.  a  week  ;  a  married 
son  doing  good  business  as  a  fish-hawker.  Relief  was 
discontinued  as  soon  as  those  facts  were  known. 

l^.)  Amelia  H ,  sixty-three,  married,  charwoman, 

no  nxed  abode,  destitute ;  applied  on  these  grounds  for 
House  order.  A  regular  in-and-out  case.  Inquiries 
recently  made  on  Form  D  brought  to  light  a  husband 
and  two  sons,  earning  18s.  a  week,  the  woman  herself 
in  receipt  of  2S.  a  week  under  her  father's  will  Order 
made  for  contribution. 

(4.)  James  B ,  sixty-four,  carrier  ;  wife,  sixty- 
four  ;  unable  to  earn  living  ;  one  son  away  from  home  ; 
applied  December  1903  on  those  grounds  for  out- 
relief.  The  subsequent  filling  up  of  Forms  C  and  D 
revealed  those  facts : — ^The  man  was  able-bodied, 
though  occasionally  rheumatic  ;  owned  a  pony  and  small 
van  which  he  used  for  hawking  fish  ;  paid  6&  6d*  rent 
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per  week  ;  son  a  publican  whose  clear  weekly  income 
was  ;^4.  IDS.,  and  who  had  so  far  refused  to  help  his 
father  on  account  of  his  drunken  habits. 

C.  Cases  of  Relatives  liable  to  maintain. 

(i.)  P.  H ,  eighty-six,  widow.     Had  received 

outooor  relief  for  many  years  up  to  June  1903. 
Careful  inquiry  then  showed  she  had  two  sons  in  very 
comfortable  circumstances  in  another  county.  Called 
on  to  contribute,  they  wrote  that  if  the  Guardians 
thought  it  their  duty  to  the  ratepayers  to  stop  the 
allowance,  their  mother  could  apply  to  them  direct. 
The  relief  was  at  once  stopped. 

(2.)  H.  H .     This  woman  had  been  in  receipt 

of  outdoor  relief  for  many  years  when  it  was  found 
(June  1903)  she  was  living  with  a  son  who  was  a 
well-to-do  tradesman.  Called  on  to  fill  up  Form  D, 
he  declined  to  give  ^the  necessary  information,  and 
the  relief  was  therefore  stopped. 

D.  Case  illustrating  need  of  Children  s  History 
Sheets. 

I  should  like  now  to  mention  a  case  showing  what 
occurred  before  we  had  History  Sheets. 

(i.)  Ellen  and  Alice  P — — ,  alias  S .     These 

children  were  admitted  to  the  Workhouse  May  1893, 
deserted  by  their  mother,  nothing  known  of  father. 
Ellen  was  sent  to  a  Training  Home  in  1895,  and  in 
1900  to  service.  Alice  was  boarded  out,  and  in  1902 
sent  to  a  Laundry  Training  Home,  where  she  still  is.  In 
1903,  ten  years  after  being  chargeable,  relatives  of  the 
children  were  found  living  in  Eastbourne,  and  would 
have  remained  undiscovered  had  not  application  been 
made  by  them  to  the  Guardians  to  have  Ellen  to 
help  in  the  aunt's  laundry.     Further  inquiries  brought 

to  light  that  the  father  of  the  children,  S ,  was  also 

stillTiving  in  Eastbourne,  and  had  brought  up  a  brother 
of  these  two  girls.     He  was  immediately  called  upon 
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to  contribute  toward  the  support  of  the  child  Alice, 
now  chargeable,  which  he  does.  Had  the  History 
Sheet  system  been  in  use  in  1893,  the  non-discovery 
of  the  father  for  ten  years  would  not  have  been 
possible. 

I  have  already  said  that  one  of  the  good  results 
secured  by  the  Case-paper  system  is  the  reduction  of 
expenditure.  This  may  be  considered  by  some  a 
matter  of  secondary  importance,  and  yet  from  the 
view  of  national  economics,  can  it  be  wisely  dis- 
regarded? It  has  been  truly  said  that  to  consider 
one  class  apart  from  another,  and  to  benefit  one 
portion  of  the  community  at  the  expense  of  others, 
must  be  disastrous  to  the  commonwealth.*  And 
surely  when  the  lesser  expenditure  is  proved  to  in- 
volve no  hardship  to  the  deserving  poor,  any  system 
achieving  such  results  should  be  warmly  supported  by 
all  Guardians.  The  saving  effected  by  the  system  of 
*' history  sheets"  in  Bethnal  Green  is  stated  to  be 
some  ^  15,000  in  three  years ;  and  the  following  figures 
from  the  returns  of  that  parish  for  1899  (before  the 
history  sheets  were  in  use)  and  1903,  show  that  with 
a  decrease  of  387  persons  relieved,  and  ;^2,i67  less 
expended  in  outdoor  relief,  each  person  relieved  has 
6s.  I  id.  more,  and  persons  forced  into  the  House 
have  decreased  by  103. 

Mean  Numbers  in  Receipt  of  Relief 
On  the  1st  January  and  the  \st  July  in  each  year. 


Outdoor  Relief,  in- 

Year. 

Men. 
Women. 

Children 

I 

I 

1 

s 

cluding  Medical 

£ 

£  s. 

d. 

Relief  only    -    - 

1899    I2X    647    152 

920 

S>549 

6    0 

7 

1903    63  357  113 

533 

3.38a 

6    6 

II 

Indoor  Relief  -    - 

1899  964  794  618 

a.376 

33,300 

14    0 

3 

1903  912  752  609 

a.273 

33.S90 

14  15 

7 

♦  "The  English  Poor  Laws,"  by  Miss  S.  Lonsdale.    P.  S.  King 
&  Son.     IS. 
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The  Union  of  Exeter  provides  another  instance  of 
the  result  of  adopting  a  system  of  minute  inquiry  and 
careful  administration  (such  as  Case-papers  would 
ensure),  and  is  quoted  by  Mr  Preston-Thomas  in  his 
last  return.*  In  1898  (ist  January)  the  cost  of  out- 
door relief  was  ;^5,998  a  year,  while  that  for  1903 
(ist  January)  was  ^3,738,  the  number  of  outdoor 
paupers  during  the  same  time  having  dropped  from 
1,127  ^^  572,  and  the  proportion  of  paupers  of  all 
classes  having  fallen  from  42  to  28  per  1,000.  And 
vet  this  reduction  of  cost  amounting  to  ;^2,26o  a  year 
has  been  effected  without  hardship  to  the  poor,  nor 
has  there  been  any  material  change  in  the  number 
or  circumstances  of  the  population,  the  improvement 
being  due  only  to  improved  administration. 

In  conclusion,  let  no  Guardian  suppose  that  in 
urging  the  adoption  of  Case-papers  I  am  putting  for- 
ward a  method  which  in  any  sense  whatever  involves 
"crushing  the  poor."  On  the  contrary,  it  is  on  behalf 
of  the  deserving  poor — to  ensure  their  more  just  and 
more  adequate  relief,  more  truly  helpful  because  more 
discriminating — that  I  ask  you  to  adopt  the  system  in 
your  own  Unions.  What  the  poor  and  the  State  need 
— for  eventually  their  well-being  coincides — is  a  wise, 
earnest,  painstaking  administration  of  a  law  which  is 
called  on  to  regulate  the  application  of  public  funds  to 
cases  of  destitution — funds  which  have  none  of  the 
•'blessing  to  him  who  gives  and  to  him  who  receives " 
attached  to  the  generous  or  spontaneous  gift  of  charity, 
which  is  the  outward  expression  of  love  and  sympathy 
to  our  poorer  brethren  given  at  some  personal  cost  to 
ourselves.  Surely  we  Guardians  have  a  responsibility 
beyond  the  mere  granting  relief — a  responsibility, 
never  by  any  hasty  or  ill-judged  decision  to  weaken 
the  character  or  to  undermine  the  resourcefulness  of 
men  and  women  who  with  ourselves  are  citizens  of  a 

*  Thirty-second  Annual  Report,  Local  Government  Board,  p.  96. 
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great  Empire — never  to  weaken  the  self-reliance  and 
sturdy  independence  of  those  who  often,  only  tempo- 
rarily in  distress,  may  by  wise  dealing  and  careful  con- 
trol on  our  part  be  again  set  on  their  feet  and  become 
a  source  of  strength  instead  of  weakness  to  the  com- 
munity. 


Mr  Henry  F.  Avelino  (Paddington)  then  read  the  followii^ 
paper:— 

THE  CASE-PAPER  SYSTEM  AT 
PADDINGTON. 

By  Mr  HENRY  F.  AVELING, 

CUrk  U  tk*  GmmrdUnSt  FrndA'ti^Um  PmrisA, 


I.  Why  it  was  Adopted. 

The  case-paper  system  of  recording  particulars  as  to 
applicants  for  and  recipients  of  Poor  Law  relief  was 
adopted  by  the  Paddington  Board  of  Guardians  in 
January  1890. 

For  some  years  previously  it  had  been  found  that 
much  of  the  valuable  information  collected  by  the 
relieving  officers  at  a  large  expenditure  of  time  and 
trouble,  was  deprived  of  its  value  by  being  entered  in 
Application  and  Report  Books,  which,  when  filled  up, 
were  of  necessity  laid  aside  to  be  replaced  by  new 
books,  in  which  the  particulars  had  either  to  be  written 
afresh  or  found  by  reference  to  previous  books.  The 
latter  was  the  easier  method  for  the  relieving  officer, 
but  not  for  the  Chairman  of  the  Relief  Committee, 
before  whom  were  placed  several  Application  and 
Report  Books  when  an  old  case  came  under  con- 
sideration. 

The  unhappy  Chairman  had  to  refer  to  previous 
entries,  using  all  his  fingers  as  bookmarkers,  and  give 
the  Committee,  as  best  he  could,  the  particulars  which 
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had  from  time  to  time  been  recorded  by  the  relieving 
officer  in  connection  with  the  case. 

It  was  felt  that  the  Guardians  ought  to  have  before 
them  the  whole  history  of  the  applicant  as  it  was  pre- 
sented in  the  records,  without  the  cumbersome  process 
of  reference  above  described,  but  this  could  not  be 
effected  without  voluminous  transcripts  from  books 
which  had  been  filled  and  stored  away. 

Amongst  the  details  of  information  which  the  Poor 
Law  authorities  require  the  relieving  officer  to  submit 
to  the  Guardians  in  the  Application  and  Report  Book, 
it  is  his  duty  to  enter  the  "  names  of  relatives  liable 
by  law  to  relieve  the  applicant,  distinguishing  those 
apparently  capable  of  assisting  the  applicant,"  and  in 
a  footnote  to  the  Schedule  of  the  Order  of  the  Poor 
Law  Board  prescribing  the  form  of  the  Application 
and  Report  Book,  the  Board  remark,  **  This  informa- 
tion will  enable  the  Guardians  to  direct  against  whom 
application  for  orders  of  maintenance  shall  be  made 
under  43  Eliz.,  c.  2,  s.  7  "  (and  other  Statutes). 

To  comply  fully  with  this  requirement  the  relieving 
officer  must  give  in  addition  to  the  names  of  the  liable 
relatives  such  further  details  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  the  Guardians  to  form  a  judgment  as  to  their 
ability  to  contribute.  For  example,  their  occupation 
and  earnings,  the  number  of  their  children,  the  rent 
they  pay,  the  liabilities  they  are  under,  whether  they 
are  maintaining  or  assisting  to  maintain  any  other 
relatives,  &c.  &c.  All  these  particulars  must  be  given 
as  to  each  liable  relative,  and,  however  often  the  appli- 
cation is  renewed,  the  whole  of  this  information  should 
be  re-entered  in  the  Application  and  Report  Book, 
involving  an  enormous  amount  of  clerical  labour. 

Even  if  all  the  information  in  the  relieving  officer's 
possession  had  been  entered  on  each  occasion,  there 
was  no  provision  in  the  scheme  laid  down  by  the 
General  Consolidated  Orders  for  the  preservation  of 
correspondence  connected  with  the  case  in  a  handy  and 

3? 
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accessible  form.  Letters  written  by  the  relieving 
officer  would  be  kept  in  his  department,  letters  written 
by  the  Clerk  would  be  kept  by  him,  and  reports  by  the 
Collector  as  to  liable  relatives  would  be  kept  in  his 
office.  The  correspondence  could  not  be  inserted  in 
the  Application  and  Report  Book. 

It  was  further  the  duty  of  the  relieving  officer  to 
enter  in  the  Application  and  Report  Book  particulars 
as  to  any  relief  received  by  the  applicant  from  charitable 
sources,  under  the  heading  **  Regular  or  temporary 
relief,  and  any  other  and  what  relief  from  clubs, 
charitable  institutions,  Government  pensions,  or  other- 
wise ;  such  relief,  pension,  allowance  or  contribution 
to  be  described,  and  the  amount  stated ; "  and  the 
Guardians  required  the  relieving  officers  to  make 
careful  inquiries  under  this  head  They  were  thus 
brought  into  constant  communication  with  various 
local  voluntary  agencies  for  charitable  relief;  and  in 
April  1885  an  agreement  was  entered  into  between  the 
Board  of  Guardians  and  the  Parochial  Relief  Com- 
mittee of  one  of  the  Paddington  Churches,  whereby  it 
was  arranged  that  cases  which  the  Guardians  considered 
more  suitable  for  private  charity  than  for  the  Poor  Law 
should  be  referred  to  the  Church  Committee  for  assist- 
ance, and  vue  versd.  Similar  a^eements  were  sub- 
sequendy  entered  into  between  the  Guardians  and  the 
Local  Committee  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society 
and  three  other  Parochial  Relief  Committees.  Speci- 
mens of  the  agreements  are  appended. 

As  the  result  of  the  greater  attention  thus  bestowed 
on  individual  cases,  the  Guardians  began  to  realise  the 
importance  of  adopting  some  definite  rules  for  their 
guidance  in  dealing  with  applications  for  relief.  The 
rules  were  at  first  unwritten,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
year  1889  that  they  were  formally  adopted,  and  then 
they  were  laid  down  only  for  the  guidance  of  the  Relief 
Committee  and  not  as  hard  and  fast  laws  which  might 
not  be  departed  from. 
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With  regard  to  outdoor  relief  the  rules  referred  to 
provided  that  it  should  not  (with  certain  specified 
exceptions)  be  given  to — 

{a.)  Single  able-bodied  men. 

(6.)  Single  able-bodied  women  with  or  without 
illegitimate  children. 

(c.)  Widows  with  illegitimate  children. 
(d.)  Able-bodied  widows  without  children. 

{e.)  Women  who,  during  the  twelve  months  prior 
to  application,  have  become  widows,  and  who,  on  the 
death  of  their  husbands,  have  received  money  from  a 
club,  insurance  society,  or  other  sources  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Relief  Committee  or  the  Board,  has 
been  lavishly  spent  in  mourning  or  funeral  expenses  or 
has  been  otherwise  improperly  expended.  {Note. — 
The  actual  burial  expenses  should  not  exceed  ;^5.) 

(y[)  Destitute  undeserving  persons. 

Out-relief  may  be  granted  to  aged  and  infirm 
persons  who — 

(i.)  Are  deserving  at  the  time  of  application. 

(2.)  Have  shown  signs  of  thrift. 

(3.)  Have  no  relations  legally  or  morally  bound  and 
able  to  support  them. 

(4.)  Are  unable  to  obtain  sufficient  assistance  from 
charitable  sources. 

To  this  rule  there  is  the  following  note  : — 

Note. — Such  outdoor  relief  shall  not  be  in  supple- 
mentation of  relief  from  charitable  societies,  but  shall 
be  in  itself  adequate  for  the  necessities  of  the  applicant, 
who  shall  be  required  to  desist  from  drawing  relief 
from  any  charitable  societies,  such  term  "charitable 
societies "  not  to  be  taken  to  include  a  clergyman  or 
minister  of  any  denomination  who  distributes  the  funds 
entrusted  to  him  by  his  congregation. 

The  rules  also  provide  for  the  cases  of  able-bodied 
men  with  families  and  widows  of  good  character. 
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Steps  were  taken  to  make  the  rules  widely  known 
amongst  the  poor,  and  copies  of  them  were  printed  in 
large  type  and  exhibited  at  the  Relief  Office  and  else- 
where. So  far  from  preventing  deserving  persons 
from  applying  for  relief,  the  result  was  a  distinct  in- 
crease in  co-operation  between  private  charity  and  the 
Poor  Law  to  the  advantage  of  deserving  applicants. 

The  case-paper  system  was  the  natural  development 
of  this  line  of  action. 

2.  Description  of  the  Case-Paper. 

The  case-paper  consists  of  a  form  containing  all 
the  headings  prescribed  in  the  Application  and  Report 
Book,  with  some  slight  additions  which  have  been 
found  useful. 

The  headings  are  printed  vertically  on  three  pages 
of  foolscap,  thus  allowing  ample  space  for  entering 
full  details. 

This  form  is  filled  up  by  the  relieving  officer  when 
application  is  made  to  him  by  a  person  for  the  first  time. 

If  the  applicant  has  applied  for  relief  in  Paddington 
on  a  previous  occasion,  and  a  case-paper  is  already  in 
existence,  the  relieving  officer  enters  particulars  of  the 
renewed  application  on  page  4,  carefully  noting  any 
change  of  circumstances  that  may  have  occurred  since 
the  previous  application  was  made.  Each  subsequent 
application  is  dealt  with  in  similar  manner,  fresh 
continuation  sheets  being  inserted  as  required. 

The  case-papers  are  indexed  on  what  is  known  as 
the  "card  system,"  the  method  being  to  enter  the 
name  and  number  of  each  case  on  a  separate  card. 
These  cards  are  preserved  in  a  drawer-cabinet,  and 
they  are  placed  in  the  drawers  in  strictly  alphabetical 
order.  It  is  therefore  but  the  work  of  a  few  minutes 
for  the  clerk  in  charge  of  them  to  inform  the  relieving 
officer  whether  or  not  there  is  already  a  case-paper 
relating  to  the  applicant. 

A  ''  summary ''  form  is  placed  above  the  case-paper. 
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and  on  it  the  relieving  officer  enters  the  name  of  the 
applicant,  together  with  the  date  and  the  nature  of  the 
application.  After  the  application  has  been  considered 
by  the  Relief  Committee,  a  note  of  the  Committee's 
order  or  decision  is  appended  by  the  Chairman. 

When  the  page  is  full  a  fresh  one  is  placed  above 
it,  and  consequently  the  most  recent  order  of  the 
Guardians  is  always  uppermost. 

If  the  relieving  officer  ascertains  that  the  applicant 
has  relatives  liable  for  his  maintenance  residing  in  the 
parish,  he  proceeds  to  make  inquiries  as  to  their  cir- 
cumstances, and  enters  the  information  collected  on 
forms  designed  for  the  purpose  (a  separate  form  being 
used  for  each  liable  relative).  He  appends  these  forms 
to  the  case-paper  and  submits  them  to  the  Relief  Com- 
mittee with  the  application. 

If  the  liable  relatives  reside  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  parish  the  Relief  Committee  direct  the  general 
relieving  officer  to  make  the  inquiries  and  to  fill  up 
the  forms. 

If  the  liable  relatives  reside  at  a  distance  from 
London  the  forms  are  sent  to  the  Guardians  of  the  distant 
Union  with  a  request  for  their  relieving  officer  s  report, 
and  the  favour  is  reciprocated  by  the  Paddington 
Board  whenever  opportunity  occurs. 

All  these  forms  are  appended  to  the  case-papers,  as 
also  are  the  certificates  given  by  the  district  medical 
officer. 

There  is  another  form  which  is  sent  by  the  relieving 
officer  to  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  or  the 
Parochial  Relief  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing information  (if  any  be  available)  as  to  the  relief 
received  by  the  applicant  from  charitable  sources. 
Replies  are  generally  received  in  time  for  the  meeting 
of  the  Relief  Committee,  and  they  are  appended  to  the 
case-paper  and  submitted  with  the  application. 

Any  letters  received  in  connection  with  the  case  and 
press  copies  of  letters  written  are  also  appended,  and 
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when  the  application  is  brought  before  the  Committee 
the  Chairman  is  able  to  give  the  Committee  a  full  and 
succinct  account  of  the  whole  matter. 

None  of  the  labour  involved  in  filling  up  these 
forms  is  wasted,  for  when  the  applicant  applies  again 
the  information  collected  is  ready  at  hand  and  has  not 
to  be  re-entered. 

The  number  of  repetition  applicants  is  very  large. 
During  last  year  the  total  nymber  of  applications  sub- 
mitted to  the  Relief  Committee  by  the  relieving  officers 
at  Paddington  was  4,111,  and  of  this  number  only 
1,667  (or  about  two-fifths)  were  fresh  applications,  the 
remainder,  2,444  (or  about  three-fifths),  being  repetition 
applications  as  to  which  particulars  had  previously 
been  collected. 

On  the  inauguration  of  the  system  the  Guardians 
called  upon  the  relieving  officers  to  prepare  a  case* 
paper  only  for  fresh  applications,  but  the  system  so 
soon  commended  itself  to  all  concerned  that  it  was  not 
long  before  a  "  case-paper  "  had  been  written  up  for  all 
the  persons  in  receipt  of  relief.  When  this  was  accom- 
plished the  Guardians  would  have  relieved  the  officers 
of  the  duty  of  keeping  the  Application  and  Report 
Books,  but  the  Local  Government  Board  were  not 
prepared  to  sanction  the  proposal. 

The  books  have  accordingly  been  retained,  but  the 
experience  of  thirteen  years  has  shown  that,  where 
case-papers  are  also  kept,   the  books  are  practically 

useless. 

The  Guardians  are  now  renewing  their  request  to 
be  allowed  to  dispense  with  the  Application  and  Report 
Book  and  to  substitute  a  book  resembling  the  Relief 
Order  Book,  to  be  called  the  "Application  and 
Decision  Book,"  merely  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
in  the  Relief  Office  a  chronological  record  of  applica- 
tions made  to  the  Relief  Committee  and  the  decisions 
thereon. 
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The  Local  Government  Board  have  the  matter 
under  consideration. 


3.  Advantages  of  the  Case-Paper  System. 

The  case-papers  are  invaluable  to  the  earnest 
Guardian  who  is  seeking  to  arrive  at  some  definite 
principles  to  euide  him  in  the  difficult  task  of  adjudi* 
catine  upon  ue  applications  which  come  before  him^ 
for  they  contain  not  only  a  complete  history  of  the 
applicant  but  a  full  record  of  the  decisions  of  the  Guar- 
dians on  previous  occasions,  showing  the  results  of  the 
policy  adopted  in  dealing  with  the  case,  and  members 
of  the  Board  elected  since  the  inauguration  of  the 
system  sometimes  ask  the  question,  ''How  did  the 
Guardians  manage  before  the  case-papers  were 
adopted.^" 

The  records  which  these  papers  present  may  not 
be  acceptable  to  undeserving  applicants,  who  would 
prefer  to  tell  a  different  story  on  each  fresh  occasion, 
but  they  are  appreciated  by  the  deserving  poor  whose 
efforts  to  provide  for  themselves  are  c&onicled  and 
kept  in  remembrance. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  realise  how  difficult  it  is  for 
an  aged  applicant,  when  ushered  into  a  Board-room,  to 
give  clear  replies  to  the  questions  put  first  from  one 
quarter  and  then  from  another,  and  probably  the  very 
persons  whom  the  Guardians  would  be  most  inclined 
to  help  are  least  able  through  nervousness  to  speak 
for  themselves. 

When  there  are  no  case-papers  much  depends  upon 
the  information  which  the  relieving  officer  can  give 
verbally  at  the  moment,  and  when  a  relieving  officer 
has  a  large  number  of  applicants  passing  before  him 
every  week  it  cannot  be  expected  tnat  his  memory  will 
be  capable  of  doing  justice  to  each  one  of  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  case-papers  are  used  the 
relieving  officer  enters    in  writing   the   observations 
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which  he  would  otherwise  give  to  the  Relief  Committee 
by  word  of  mouth,  and  this  enhances  their  value. 

The  poor  soon  get  to  know  and  appreciate  this, 
and  it  sometimes  happens  that,  bewildered  by  the 
questions  put  to  them,  they  will  remark,  "You  have 
got  it  all  written  down." 

The  relieving  officers,  too,  when  asked  about  So- 
and-so,  will  say,  '*  Please  let  me  see  the  case-paper," 
for  in  it  they  will  probably  find  a  remark  which  will 
enable  them  to  give  the  necessary  reply. 

The  case-paper  system  consequently  has  the 
advantage  of  training  all  concerned — Guardians,  poor, 
and  officers  alike — to  be  accurate,  and  the  result  is  a 
more  just  and  scientific  method  of  Poor  Law  admini- 
stration. This  can  scarcely  fail  to  prove  of  advantage 
to  the  poor,  for  they  are  quick  to  learn  the  principles 
upon  which  the  Guardians  act  in  administering  relief. 

Whatever  differences  of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  one  or  other  "  policy "  of  Poor 
Law  relief,  all  Poor  Law  workers  are  probably  agreed 
that  it  is  extremely  undesirable  for  Guardians  to 
exhibit  any  variation  of  method  or  treatment  in  dealing 
with  the  same  case  or  cases  of  a  similar  nature.  A 
settled  policy,  whether  it  be  liked  or  not,  can  be  under- 
stood, but  variable  treatment  is  speedily  recognised 
and  properly  considered  unjust 

The  co-operation  existing  between  the  Guardians 
and  voluntary  societies  prevents  overlapping  of  relief 
through  each  being  ignorant  of  the  other  s  doings,  and 
also  has  the  advantage  of  frequently  securing  private 
help  for  deserving  persons  and  saving  them  from  the 
disqualifications  attendant  upon  Poor  Law  relief. 

This  action  of  the  Guardians  has  been  sometimes 
thought  to  be  a  shirking  of  their  responsibilities,  but, 
as  the  terms  of  the  agreements  show,  they  are  fully 
aware  of  their  legal  obligations  and  are  always  ready 
to  meet  them.  They  hold  the  belief,  however,  that 
charity  has  its  responsibilities  as  well  as  the  Poor  Law, 
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and  they  have  had  many  opportunities  of  noting  with 
pleasure  the  response  readily  forthcoming  when  atten- 
tion  has  been  called  to  the  duty. 

The  case-paper  system  also  assists  in  acquiring 
information  as  to  the  causes  of  pauperism. 

One  of  the  questions  which  the  relieving  officer  is 
required  to  answer  in  the  Application  and  Report  Book 
is  "Present  cause  of  seeking  relief"  The  reply 
which  is  generally  entered  is  "Destitution"  or  "Ill- 
ness," but  the  case-paper  provides  an  opportunity  for 
the  relieving  officer  to  give  particulars  of  a  much  more 
useful  character,  and  the  information  which  is  now 
being  collected  in  the  case-papers  will  in  time  throw  a 
considerable  light  upon  the  causes  of  pauperism. 

The  general  adoption  of  the  case-paper  system 
might  render  possible  a  more  accurate  method  of  com- 
piling the  statistics  of  pauperism  than  exis^ts  at  present 

Many  of  my  readers  will  remember  the  paper  read 
by  Mr  Charles  Booth  before  the  Royal  Statistical 
Society  in  1 89 1. 

Under  the  heading  of  Statistics  of  Pauperism,  Mr 
Booth  said : — 

"  I  wish  to  urge  the  desirability  of  such  changes 
being  made  in  the  methods  of  official  tabulation  as 
shall  cause  the  returns  to  show,  more  accurately  than 
they  do  now,  the  whole  volume  of  pauperism  and 
something  of  its  character. 

"  In  former  times  a  return  was  made  to  the  Local 
Government  Board,  from  each  Union,  giving  the  total 
number  of  persons  relieved  from  Lady  Day  to  Michael- 
mas, and  Michaelmas  to  Lady  Day,  in  connection  with 
the  numbers  actually  receiving  relief  on  ist  January 
and  ist  July.  For  some  years  past  these  returns  have 
not  been  demanded,  and  for  years  earlier  no  use  was 
made  of  them.  There  is  a  great  possibility  of  error  in 
such  returns,  as  the  strictest  care  is  necessary  to  avoid 
a  duplication  of  entries,  which  will  have  the  effect  of 
making  the  volume  of  pauperism  appear  much  larger 
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than  it  actually  is ;  and  we  may  assume  that  no  use 
was  made  of  these  figures  because  of  the  probability  of 
error  in  them.  In  basing  their  returns  solely  on  the 
number  of  those  in  receipt  of  relief  at  any  one  time,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  Local  Government  Board 
stands  on  firm  ground.  To  go  further  than  this  with- 
out running  into  error  involves  many  difficulties,  but  I 
venture  to  think  that  these  difficulties  can  be  overcome, 
and  it  is  the  more  necessary  that  they  should  be  faced, 
because,  for  lack  of  reliable  official  data,  very  mislead- 
ing estimates  have  been  made  as  to  the  total  amount 
of  pauperism  indicated  by  the  published  figures. 

'*lt  has  been  usual  to  say  that  the  pauperism  of  the 
day  must  be  multiplied  three  or  three  and  a  half  times 
to  give  the  pauperism  of  the  year.  Mr  Mulhall,  in  his 
*  Dictionary  of  Statistics,*  comparing  English  with 
Continental  pauperism,  says  that  the  actual  number  on 
one  day  may  be  taken  as  one-third  of  the  whole.  He 
gives  no  authority,  but  may  perhaps  lean  upon  some 
figures  published  by  Mr  Pashley  when  writing  on 
pauperism  and  Poor  Law.  Mr  Pashley  relied  upon 
information  not  of  a  very  complete  or  convincing 
character  privately  obtained,  from  certain  Unions  in 
1 85 1.  Then  again  Mr  Dudley  Baxter,  writing  on 
'The  National  Income,'  gives  the  ratio  of  3^,  and 
says  he  obtained  the  figures  from  which  this  ratio  is 
deduced  from  Mr  Purdy,  of  the  Statistical  Depart- 
ment of  the  Local  Government  Board,  the  return  apply- 
ing to  1857,  and  being,  Mr  Baxter  says,  the  only  one 
of  the  kind  ever  made." 

In  the  following  year  a  Parliamentary  Return  was 
prepared  showing  the  number  of  paupers  of  different 
ages  relieved  on  the  ist  January  1892  and  during  the 
year  ended  at  Lady  Day  1892. 

In  commenting  upon  the  Return  in  their  Annual 
Report  for  1892-93,  the  Local  Government  Board 
remarked  as  follows  : — 

"  The  preparation  and  examination  of  the  Return 
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entailed  a  great  amount  of  labour  on  the  Poor  Law 
Officers  and  on  our  Department.  In  some  cases  the 
Guardians  found  it  necessary  to  employ  a  special 
clerical  staff  to  classify  the  names  of  the  individuals 
relieved  during  the  year,  so  as  to  avoid  duplicate 
reckonings  of  the  same  persons,  and  to  secure  accuracy 
in  the  other  details  required  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Return. 

"  In  order  as  far  as  practicable  to  ensure  the 
correctness  of  the  Return,  we  drew  the  special  atten- 
tion of  Boards  of  Guardians  to  the  directions  contained 
in  the  Order  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  avoiding 
duplicate  reckonings,  and  ourselves  gave  further 
detailed  instructions  for  the  purpose  of  securing  an 
exact  computation  of  the  number  of  persons  who 
received  relief  during  the  year. 

"It  appeared  from  the  Return  that  the.  number  of 
paupers,  exclusive  of  vagrants  and  lunatics  in  asylums, 
registered  hospitals,  and  licensed  houses,  in  receipt  of 
reuef  on  the  ist  January  1892,  was  700,746,  and  that 
the  total  number  relieved  during  the  year  ended  Lady 
Day  1892  was  ii573>o74.  The  total  number  relieved 
during  the  year  was  therefore  not  much  more  than 
twice  as  large  as  the  number  in  receipt  of  relief  on  the 
1st  of  January.*' 

The  case-papers  were  found  exceedingly  useful  in 
preventing  duplicate  entries  in  Paddington. 


4.  The  Revision  of  Indoor  Cases. 

The  adoption  of  case-papers  at  Paddington  enabled 
the  Guardians  to  inaugurate  a  very  complete  system  of 
revision  of  the  case  of  every  person  receiving  indoor  as 
well  as  outdoor  relief. 

A  Standing  Committee  (now  called  the  "  Revision 
Committee  ")  was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  revising 
indoor  cases,  including  lunatics  in  asylums,  children  in 
schools,  and  special  cases  in  outlying  institutions. 
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It  had  always  been  the  practice  in  granting  out- 
door relief  to  make  the  allowance  available  for  a 
limited  period,  but  before  the  introduction  of  the  case- 
papers  there  was  no  systematic  revision  of  the  cases  of 
persons  receiving  indoor  relief. 

Occasionally  a  "call-over"  was  ordered  by  the 
Board,  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  pass  in  review 
the  present  circumstances  of  the  inmates  and  to  ascer- 
tain the  financial  position  of  their  liable  relatives  ;  but 
it  was  difficult  to  organise  a  periodical  call-over  for  the 
reason  that  the  particulars  respecting  each  case  had  to 
be  searched  for  amongst  the  innumerable  entries  in  the 
Application  and  Report  Books.  The  introduction  of 
case-papers,  containing  these  particulars  at  a  glance, 
made  it  an  easy  matter  to  arrange  for  a  certain 
number  of  cases  to  be  revised  at  each  meeting  as  in 
the  case  of  persons  receiving  outdoor  relief.  The 
adoption  of  this  method  enables  the  Guardians  to  keep 
in  touch  with  the  varying  circumstances  of  the  liable 
relatives  of  persons  in  receipt  of  relief  It  often 
happens  that  relatives  who  were  unable  to  assist  at  the 
beginning  of  chargeability  become  capable  of  doing  so 
later  on,  and  the  frequent  references  to  the  case-papers 
which  this  revision  ensures  brings  to  light  many  facts 
of  this  nature. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  relatives  whose 
circumstances  are  improving  should  volunteer  assist- 
ance to  the  rates,  especially  if  the  aged  inmates  are 
comfortable  in  Workhouse  or  Infirmary  ;  and  it  is  only 
natural  that  a  mother  whose  children  were  sent  to  the 
district  school  at  a  time  when  she  was  unable  to  pro- 
vide for  them  should  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  relieve  the 
ratepayers  of  their  burden  when  her  circumstances 
have  improved. 

The  results  have  been  most  satisfactory  from  all 
points  of  view,  morally  and  financially. 
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5.  Co-operation  with  Charity. 

The  work  of  the  Revision  Committee  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  task  of  ascertaining  the  means  of  liable 
relatives,  but  they  consider  each  case  before  them  with 
a  view  of  effecting  some  permanent  benefit  for  the 
inmate. 

Every  effort  is  made  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of 
the  various  charitable  organisations  on  behalf  of  cases 
which  the  Guardians  consider  more  suitable  for  private 
charity  than  for  the  Poor  Law,  and  when  they  are  asked 
to  assist  a  case,  the  case-paper  is  sent  for  their  infor- 
mation. 

For  instance,  the  Church  Army,  the  Salvation 
Army,  and  the  Managers  of  the  Training  Colonies  are 
asked  to  assist  men  and  women  of  the  able-bodied 
class,  and  the  results  are  sufficiently  encouraging  to 
prompt  the  Guardians  to  further  efforts  in  this  direction. 
They  have  accordingly  caused  the  following  notice  to 
be  printed  on  cards  and  suspended  in  each  cell  of  the 
casual  wards : — 

Notice. 

The  Guardians  will  be  glad  to  consider 
the  case  of  any  inmate  who  is  desirous  of 
making  a  fresh  start  in  life,  and  is  willing  to 
enter  one  of  the  Church  Army  Labour 
Homes  or  the  Salvation  Army  Labour 
Colony. 

Application  should  be  made  to  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  Wards,  or  to  the  Clerk  to 
the  Guardians,  at  the  Offices,  313-319  Harrow 
Road,  W. 

It  was  in  reference  to  such  a  case  as  this  that  the 
Guardians  received  a  reply  from  which  the  following  is 
an  extract,  viz.: — *'  I  cannot  close  this  note  without  an 
expression  of  surprise  and  admiration  at  the  unlimited 
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patience  and  perseverance  of  the  Paddington  Board 
in  endeavouring  to  wisely  place  this  youth." 

6.  Concluding  Remarks. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  the  case-paper  system  is  a 
remedy  for  pauperism,  but  it  is  believed  by  the  Pad- 
dington Guardians  to  be  an  indispensable  factor  in 
dealing  with  the  difficulty. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  sick  poor  the  medical 
officers  of  large  infirmaries  know  the  value  of  the 
clinical  notes  which  are  carefully  recorded  and  indexed 
for  reference  in  the  case  of  every  patient  entering  the 
wards,  and  similarly  do  the  Guardians  and  their  officers 
appreciate  the  utility  of  the  case-papers. 

Whenever  a  question  arises  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Board  or  of  any  of  the  Committees  with  reference  to  a 
person  in  receipt  of  relief,  the  first  step  is  to  consult 
the  case-paper,  for  without  it  the  Guardians  would  feel 
that  they  were  voting  in  the  dark. 

The  interest  which  the  case-papers  have  awakened 
in  the  minds  of  all  concerned  has  been  so  great  that  no 
pains  are  spared  to  provide  the  means  for  those  who 
are  anxious  to  regain  their  independence,  and  to  assist 
those  whose  physical  condition  unfortunately  renders 
this  impossible.  This  interest  extends  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  the  Relief  Committee  room,  and  the  idea  is 
growing  that  Poor  Law  work  should  be  curative  as 
well  as  helpful. 

Under  the  case-paper  system  the  causes  of  pau- 
perism are  made  more  manifest,  and  Guardians  become 
better  armed  to  counteract  those  causes. 

In  Paddington  an  association  for  supplying  the 
poor  with  healthy  homes,  and  a  registry  for  bringing 
together  employers  and  women  daily  workers,  illustrate 
some  of  the  results  that  can  ensue  from  Guardians 
recognising  in  their  work  means  by  which  they  may 
improve  the  condition  of  the  poor. 
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APPENDIX. 

Agreement  between  the  Paddington  Board  of  Guardians 
AND  THE  St  Paul's  Parochial  Relief  Committee. 

The  Board  of  Guardians  to  send  each  week  a  list  of  persons  re- 
siding in  St  Paul's  district  whose  cases  have  come  before  the  Board 
during  the  week ;  also  the  decision  of  the  Board  in  each  case ;  and, 
inasmuch  as  such  list  would  not  be  considered  by  the  St  Paul's  Re- 
lief Committee  until  the  following  Tuesday,  the  Board  to  give,  if 
necessary,  ad  interim  relief  for  one  week.  The  list  to  be  sent  to  the 
Hon.  Sec,  St  Paul's  Relief  Committee,  46  Waveriey  Road,  W. 

The  St  Paul's  Relief  Committee  to  inquire  into,  and,  if  deserving, 
relieve  adequately,  so  far  as  their  means  will  allow,  all  cases  in  St 
Paul's  district  which  may  be  referred  to  them  by  the  Guardians  as 
suitable  for  rdief  from  private  charity  rather  than  from  the  Poor  Law. 
Also  to  furnish  the  relieving  officer  with  such  information  as  he  may 
require  as  to  the  circumstances  of  residents  in  St  Paul's  district  who 
may  apply  for  assistance  to  the  Guardians,  and  who  are  known  to  the  St 
Paul's  Relief  Comiftittee.  If  the  St  Paul's  Relief  Committee  find  they 
are  unable  to  provide  adequate  relief  in  any  deserving  case,  they  will 
either  obtain  co-operation  from  the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  or 
failing  that  will  refer  such  cases  back  to  the  Board  of  Guardians 
to  be  dealt  with  wholly  by  them.  The  St  Paul's  Relief  Committee 
will  in  no  case  supplement  out-relief  in  any  fresh  cases. 

AORESMBNT  BETWEEN  THE  PaDDINGTON  BoARD  OF  GUARDIANS 

AND  THE  Charity  Organisation  Committee. 

Resolution  passed  by  the  Guardians  in  reference  to  co-operation 
with  the  Paddington  Committee  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society, 
viz.: — 

That,  after  the  relieving  officers  have  made  their  .'inquiries,  and 
before  the  meeting  of  the  Relief  Committee,  it  be  an  instruction  to 
them  to  take  a  list  of  the  applicants  for  out-relief,  together  with  par- 
ticulars of  any  other  application  that  the  relieving  officers  may  deem 
advisable,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Committee, 
with  a  view  of  obtaining  any  information  in  the  possession  of  the 
Committee  respecting  any  of  such  applicants. 

The  following  g^ieral  instruction  was  also  issued  to  the  relieving 
officers,  viz. : — 

That  the  relieving  officers,  whilst  continuing' as  hitherto  to  make 
their  own  inquiries,  be  instructed  to  send  at  once  to  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  and  to  the  Parochial  Relief  Committees  the 
names  and  addresses  of  applicants  who,  in  their  opinion,  appear  to 
be  deserving  under  No.  7  of  the  Relief  Rules,  with  a  view  to  their 
cases  being  immediately  taken  into  consideration  by  such  Society  or 
Committee. 
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DISCUSSION. 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  Rev.  D.  Nxckerson  (Keynsham), 
who  said  that  they  ought  all  to  be  grateful  to  Miss  Brodie-Hall  for 
the  trouble  she  had  taken  in  bringing  the  matter  before  them,  and 
for  the  admirable  paper.  This  paper  so  fully  discussed  the  whole 
question,  and  had  gone  so  well  into  the  matter,  that  it  was  scarcely 
necessary  for  any  remarks  to  be  made  to  strengthen  its  value.  He 
was  surprised  that  the  system  had  not  been  ttought  of  before.  It 
had  been  adopted  in  all  the  prisons^  and  further  it  was  used  in  the 
services.  When  a  soldier  entered  the  service  all  the  particulars  were 
taken  about  the  man  and  carefully  recorded;  and  then  there  was 
what  was  called  a  charge  sheet*  which  was  exactly  the  same  as  the 
case-paper  system.  It  recorded,  with  the  date  and  circumstance, 
everything  the  man  did  wrong,  and  wherever  he  went  the  papers 
went  with  lum.  All  that  had  to  be  done  was  to  take  up  the  charge 
sheet  and  see  exactly  the  kind  of  character  of  every  man  in  the 
r^;iment  He  had  found  it  most  useful  in  visiting  the  prisons  at 
Gibraltar.  Before  going  into  a  cell  he  asked  for  the  charge  sheet  q( 
the  man  he  intended  to  visit,  and  it  was  then  easy  to  deai  with  him 
properly.  He  hoped  that  all  Guardians  would  adopt  this  most  use- 
ful system.  It  was  so  useful  that  it  was  a  self-evident  truth.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr  D.  W.  BiSHOP-AcKBRMAN  (Reading)  said  that  the  Reading 
Board  of  Guardians  had  for  nearly  ten  years  past  had  in  operation  an 
excellent  system  called  the  "  record  "  system,  by  which  the  antecedents 
and  circumstances  of  applicants  for,  and  recipients  of  relief,  were 
recorded,  and  were  always  at  hand  for  reference  when  required. 
They  had  therefore  some  knowledge  of  the  subject  which  had  been 
placed  before  them  that  afternoon.  He  might  say  in  passing  that 
their  adoption  of  such  a  system  was  not  in  order  to  disclose  the 
delinquencies  of  their  relieving  officer,  or  keep  him  up  to  the  mark — 
they  had  always  been  fortunate  in  having  officers  in  the  relief  de- 
partment who'*had  taken  more  than  a  professional  interest  in  their 
work — but  rather  to  ensure  that  the  history  of  those  coming  to  the 
Board  of  Guardians  for  help,  which  had  been  ascertained  at  a  cost 
of  time  and  patience  by  the  relief  staff,  should  not  be  lost  to  their 
successors  in  office.  On  the  other  hand,  in  establishing  their  system 
his  Board  were  not  actuated  by  any  desire  to  establish  an  inquisition 
into  the  private  affairs  of  the  poor  under  their  care,  but  with  a  desire 
to  see  that  justice  was  done  in  every  case,  to  which  end  it  was 
necessary  that  the  whole  truth  should  be  disclosed,  and  not  that  half 
truth  which  was  so  hurtful  to  sound  administration.  Some  ten  or 
eleven  years  ago,  he  reminded  them,  a  paper  was  read  at  a  Con- 
ference for  the  South-Eastern  District  giving  a  description  of  the 
case«paper  system  which  had  then  been  recently  introduced  at 
Paddington.  Their  delegates  brought  home  the  idea  with  them, 
and  the  matter  was  thoroughly  considered  by  his  Board.    At  the 
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same  Conference  a  statement  was  made  in  the  discussion  by  a 
member  of  a  small  country  Board,  that  in  his  Union  a  record  book 
was  kept  which  answered  the  purpose  of  case-papers.  This  plan 
was  also  considered.  Reading  was  only  a  small  though  a  very 
progressive  Union,  and  when  it  was  found  that  the  adoption 
of  the  case-paper  system  might  necessitate  an  addition  to  the 
staff,  they  decided  not  to  adopt  the  Paddington  system,  but 
they  invented  a  record  book,  and  from  that  they  derived  the 
title  of  the  system  they  used  at  the  present  time.  It  would 
be  easily  seen  that  ten  years  had  not  passed  by  without 
changes  in  their  plan.  In  order  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Local 
Grovemment  Board  in  1901  they  revised  their  out-relief  department, 
which  had  up  to  then  been  controlled  from  a  central  office  with  one 
relieving  officer  and  an  assistant  for  the  clerical  work.  The  Union 
was  divided  into  two  districts,  and  a  relieving  officer  was  appointed 
for  each.  In  this  change  came  their  difficulty  with  their  record 
books.  The  two  new  officers  soon  found  that  the  information  in 
their  record  books  was  of  inestimable  value  to  them,  in  fact  almost 
indispensable.  But  this  question  arose.  The  relieving  officers  were 
daily  called  upon  to  look  up  the  record  of  some  applicant,  and  they 
could  only  do  so  by  going  to  the  central  office,  and  the  time  so 
occupied  was  needed  for  other  purposes.  After  a  careful  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  question — and  it  would  be  easily  understood  that  a  system 
which  had  worked  well  for  years  was  not  lightly  to  be  cast  aside — 
their  record  books  were  eventually  superseded  by  the  plan  they  had 
now  in  use.  He  desired  to  impress  the  fact  upon  them  as  fellow- 
Guardians — more  particularly  upon  the  representatives  of  Unions 
^ich  like  Reading  were  not  able  to  run  to  the  luxury  of  a  history 
sheet  or  a  case-paper  clerk  who  devoted  his  whole  time  to  that 
particular  branch — that  much  might  be  done  with  very  little  trouble 
by  adopting  a  modest  system  of  office  organisation.  If  they  could 
show  their  relieving  officers  that  their  work  would  be  rendered  easier 
for  themselves  and  better  for  the  Guardians,  he  was  sure  they  would 
willingly  co-operate,  as  theirs  had  done,  in  carrying  out  a  system  by 
which  the  history  of  applicants  could  be  recorded  in  a  case-paper. 
In  order  to  show  that  a  *'  record  "  system  or  history  sheet  was  not 
necessarily  a  "  choking-off  "  S3rstem,  he  remarked  that  during  the  time 
their  plan  had  been  in  operation,  expenditure  on  outdoor  relief  had 
gone  both  down  and  up,  and  at  the  present  time,  with  a  population 
of  75,000,  it  was  jQ^o  per  week,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  affirm 
that  it  was  better  distributed  and  more  adequate  in  each  case  than  it 
had  ever  been  in  their  Union.  He  went  on  to  describe  their  system 
as  it  was  now  in  use.  They  had  a  cover  or  file  into  which  was  put 
every  form,  letter,  both  outward  and  inward,  and  every  fact  and  docu- 
ment that  came  into  their  possession  relating  to  a  case.  Thus  the 
case-papers  were  infinite  in  their  variety  and  contained  everything 
that  could  be  ascertained — good  and  bad — about  every  applicant. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

3Q 
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Rev.  }.  Shaw  (Epsom)  said  he  concurred  with  all  that  had 
been  said  about  the  merits  of  the  paper  to  which  they  had  listened 
that  afternoon.  The  time  and  the  thought  given  to  it  deserved  their 
appreciation  and  thankful  acknowledgment,  but  he  claimed  the  right 
in  coming  to  a  public  Conference  to  criticise  suggestions  and  poUcy 
which  were  recommended  by  any  man  or  woman.  They  would 
understand  that  if  he  challenged  some  of  the  items  it  was  because 
the  paper  contained  such  broad  affirmations  and  implications.  The 
pauperism  which  existed  in  some  towns  was  attributable  to  bad 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law.  It  was  affirmed  that  it  was  bad 
administration,  and  one  of  the  elements  of  bad  administration  was  a 
certain  class  of  Guardians.  There  were  some  of  them  with  only  hearts 
and  not  heads.  He  had  never  seen  any  superior  quality  of  intellectual 
substance  in  those  who  claimed  to  have  heads  and  not  to  have  engaged 
themselves  in  the  sympathies  of  the  human  heart  The  implication 
that  Boards  of  Guardiaiis  were  wanting  in  vigilance  and  the  desire  to 
be  just  as  well  as  charitable  must,  he  said,  go  to  the  winds.  He  had 
seen  a  great  improvement  in  the  constitution  of  the  personnel  of  the 
Boards  of  Guardians.  It  was  one  reason  why  the  administration  of  the 
Poor  I^w  had  been  enhanced  in  the  estimation  of  the  public  He 
could  show  them  from  the  illustrations  which  had  been  given  where 
the  case-paper  was  in  operation  that  they  had  not  succeeded  in 
obtaining  all  the  information  that  they  might  have  got,  and  that  in 
failing  to  get  the  information  there  was  a  possibility  of  a  little  inccm- 
sideration.  He  referred  to  the  case  of  the  man  who  was  brought 
after  receiving  relief  many  times,  into  the  infirmary  suffering  with 
tuberculosis,  and  when  there  he  was  soon  told  that  as  soon  as  he  was 
well  he  would  be  summoned.  The  wife  was  brought  into  the  in- 
firmary, and  on  medical  examination  was  also  found  to  be  suffering 
with  tuberculosis.  He  wanted  to  know  whether  threatening  a  man 
in  an  advanced  stage  of  disease  was  not  wanting  in  one  of  the  first 
elements  of  justice.  He  contended  that  a  head  was  wanted  as  well  as 
a  heart  in  doing  justice.  They  had  to  administer  the  Poor  Law  and 
not  charity.  He  wanted  to  know  where  the  Poor  Law  would  admit 
of  the  scheme  being  made  to  apply  indiscriminately  to  the  deserving 
as  well  as  the  undeserving,  beoiuse  he  had  known  cases  wheie 
claim  for  relief  had  come,  and  if  they  insisted  upon  this  as  a 
Board  of  Guardians  he  would  undertake (Cries  of  "Time.") 

Some  disorder  followed,  some  of  the  delegates  desiring  that  the 
last  speaker  should  be  allowed  to  continue,  and  others  desiring 
that  the  next  speaker,  who  was  Miss  James,  should  be  called  upon. 
The  Chairman  called  upon  Miss  James,  at  which  a  member  oi 
the  Conference  moved  that  Mr  Shaw  should  go  on.  This  was 
seconded.  The  Chairman,  however,  stuck  to  his  ruling.  On  a  point 
of  order  Mr  Brown  asked  whether  it  was  not  a  rule  of  the  Con- 
ference that  a  resolution  moved  and  seconded  should  not  be  put  to 
the  meeting.  The  Chairman  persisted,  and  again  called  on  the  next 
speaker. 
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Miss  M.  E.  £.  James  (Bethnal  Green)  said  she  had  never  obeyed 
the  ruling  of  the  chair  with  greater  regret  than  she  did  at  the  present 
moment,  as  she  would  have  preferr^  Mr  Shaw  to  finish  what  he 
had  to  say,  but  both  she  and  the  Conference  were  bound  to 
obey  the  ruling  of  the  chair.  If  the  Conference  would  allow 
her  a  little  over  her  five  minutes — (cries  of  "  No,"  and  laughter) — 
there  were  two  points  to  which  she  would  direct  their  attention. 
The  first  was  with  regard  to  the  history  sheet  system  in  relation  to 
the  family.  In  her  opinion  this  was  the  vital  underlying  principle 
that  made  the  system  so  valuable.  In  the  application  book,  or  in 
any  other  system  she  knew  of,  the  details  of  all  the  different  members 
of  the  family  were  scattered  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  and  it  was 
practically  impossible  to  group  them.  But  with  the  history  sheet 
system  they  had  them  all  grouped  together.  The  loosening,  she 
might  say,  the  ignoring  of  all  family  ties  was  one  of  the  most  deplorable 
characteristics  of  the  majority  of  those  who  came  under  the  Poor 
Law.  Parents  knew  nothing  of  their  children,  and  had  not  seen  or 
heard  of  them  for  years.  Able-bodied  fellows  would  come  before  the 
Guardians  and  flatly  refuse  to  allow  their  poor  old  mother  the  few 
pence  a-week  that  would  keep  her  out  of  the  Workhouse ;  husbands 
deserted  their  wives,  and  both  deserted  their  children,  who  became 
chargeable,  while  they  themselves  formed  unhallowed  ties  elsewhere 
with  more  children  for  other  parishes  to  keep.  All  this  was  utter 
violation  of  the  laws  that  governed  family  Ufe,  which  was  the 
foundation  stone  on  which  all  moral  civilisation  was  built,  and  the 
keystone  that  kept  the  fabric  together.  Not  only  pauperism,  but 
every  one  of  the  social  evils  they  so  deplored,  arose  from  un- 
faithfulness to  the  duty  due  from  the  individual  to  the  family 
as  husband,  wife,  parent,  or  child.  The  tale  of  cruelty  un- 
folded in  the  police  courts,  the  sordid  folly  of  the  divorce 
courts,  the  huge  drink  bill,  and  the  terrible  secret  revealed  in  the 
Registrar-GeneraFs  statistics — each  and  all  of  these  and  many  other 
social  evils  were  due  to  wron^y  placing  the  individual  at  the  centre 
of  all  things  when  it  was  the  family  and  not  the  individual  that  was 
the  indivisible  social  unit.  They  found  that  the  working  of  the 
history  sheet  system  not  only  acted  on  the  applicant  for  relief,  but 
also  on  Guardians  and  officers,  for  by  having  their  minds  always  fixed 
on  the  family  as  a  whole,  by  trying  very  strenuously  to  find  all  the 
relatives  liable  or  likely  to  help,  and  by  perpetually  impressing  on 
those  who  came  before  them  their  duty  as  members  of  a  family,  a 
''tone"  was  produced  in  the  whole  administration  which  inevitably 
reacted  on  the  community  at  large.  The  second  subject  she  wished 
to  speak  about  was  a  personal  explanation  respecting  "  choking  ofif, 
but  her  time  was  up. 

Dr  Rhodes  (Chorlton)  remarked  that  he  had  been  wondering 
while  he  was  listening  to  the  discussion  what  "  choking  off"  had  to 
do  with  the  case-paper  system.  If  they  did  their  duty  they  should 
know  the  life-history  of  every  case  which  came  before  them.    They 
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saved  time  by  so  doing.  The  moment  a  case  was  brought  before 
them  they  had  a  history  of  the  case  before  them ;  and  in  addition  to 
the  system  being  an  enormous  saving  of  time,  it  increased  the  effici- 
ency of  the  Guardians.  He  spoke  of  the  system  adopted  in  America. 
The  object  of  the  system  was  to  give  Guardians  who  administered 
relief  a  thorough  knowledge  of  tbue  cases  which  came  before  them, 
and  so  enable  them  to  do  their  duty  by  the  poor  and  the  ratepayers. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  H.  W.  Sandford  (Alverstoke)  rose  to  speak  because  he  took 
exception  to  several  statements  made  in  the  paper.  He  had  not  one 
word  to  say  against  the  case-paper  system,  which  he  thought  would  lead 
to  much  efficiency.  There  were,  however,  certain  advantages  claimed 
for  it  which  should  not  be  believed.  It  was  said  that  it  would  practi- 
cally get  rid  of  poverty  and  pauperism.  (Cries  of  "  No.")  He  said 
that  that  was  one  thing  which  was  claimed  for  it  ('*  No.")  It  was 
also  claimed  for  the  system  that  ^iS^ooo  in  three  years  was  saved 
by  the  Bethnal  Green  Guardians.  Did  they  believe  that  ?  he  asked. 
("  No.")  He  did  not  for  a  moment.  It  was  refusing  to  give  out- 
relief  and  throwing  the  people  off  to  other  places.  That  was  where 
the  saving  came  m.  He  was  heartily  in  favour  of  the  case-paper 
system,  but  he  did  not  think  that  any  cause  was  advanced  by  such 
statements  as  he  had  referred  to. 

Mr  S.  H.  CowPBR-CoLES  (Crickhowell)  said  he  felt  grateful  to  Miss 
Brodie-Hall  for  the  most  useful  and  practical  paper  they  had  yet  heard. 
He  was  surprised  at  the  last  speaker  questioning  her  figures  and  i^peal- 
ing  to  the  gallery  for  an  answer.  He  had  something  strong  in  die  paper 
which  he  could  take  back  to  his  Board.  Speaking  for  the  country 
Unions,  where  die  relief  officers  were  some  distonce  from  the  Clerk^ 
he  would  like  to  be  told  how  the  case-paper  system  was  worked  in  the 
rural  districts.  He  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  it  would  answer  in 
his  own  district,  but  it  had  not  been  made  dear  to  him  how  far  in 
the  small  Unions  the  Clerk  was  responsible  for  keeping  up  the  case- 
paper  when  once  it  was  handed  in.  There  ought,  he  thought,  to  be 
some  system  of  duplication. 

Mr  H.  Wells-Smith  (Sheffield)  observed  that  thirteen  years  ago 
his  Board  decided  to  adopt  the  system  of  history  sheets  which  it  had. 
Sheffield  was  one  of  the  up-to-date  Unions,  and  it  had  a  strong  desire 
to  administer  out-relief  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  to  keep  its  Work- 
house as  empty  as  possible.  The  fuller  development  of  the  case-paper 
system  saved  them  ;;£39,ooo  in  three  years.  By  means  of  the  history 
sheets  they  had  been  able  to  give  full  consideration  to  deserving 
cases,  and  to  do  jusdce  to  those  cases  which  they  desired  to  specially 
benefit  He  recommended  any  Board  of  Guardians  who  had  not 
taken  the  matter  in  hand  to  do  so. 

Mr  A.  F.  VuLLiAMV  (Ipswich)  thought  there  was  no  occasion  for 
saying  that  he  was  entirely  in  favour  of  the  system,  for  he  was  of 
opinion  that  it  commended  itself  to  anybody  who  knew  anything 
fibout  the  Poor  Law.    He  urged  that  they  should  not  only  keq>  a 
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record  of  those  persons  who  were  l^ally  liable  to  contribute  towards 
the  maintenance  of  their  relations,  but  also  of  those  who  were  morally 
liable.  It  often  happened  that  a  brother  or  a  sister  or  a  stepchild 
was  not  legally  responsible,  and  often  a  word  from  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board  would  bring  them  to  recognise  their  moral  duties.  With 
rc^rd  to  the  question  of  charities,  Mr  Aveling  had  mentioned  the 
work  of  the  Chanty  Organisation  Society,  and  also  the  Poor  Relief  in 
Paddington.  Mr  VuUiamy  maintained  that  it  was  very  important  for 
the  BcMirds  of  Guardians,  and  especially  the  relieving  officers,  to 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  all  the  charities  in  the  district, 
because  there  were  many  charities  which  would  prevent  a  person 
from  becoming  a  pauper.  The  system,  excellent  as  it  was,  was  not 
quite  applicable  to  the  country  Unions.  What  use  was  it  to  a  man 
who  lived  miles  away  ?  He  thought  it  was  a  matter  which  mi^t 
very  well  be  dealt  with  by  their  Central  Committee — to  consider  a 
plan  by  which  the  advantages  of  the  case-paper  system  might  be 
made  applicable  to  the  rural  Unions.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Rev.  £.  £.  Crake  (Eastbourne)  drew  the  attention  of  the 
Conference  to  the  statement  made  with  regard  to  the  non-efficiency 
of  the  relieving  officers  of  the  Eastbourne  Union.  At  the  present 
time,  he  said,  that  Board  of  Guardians  was  served  by  three  most 
excellent  relieving  officers.  The  reason  he  mentioned  this  was 
because  it  was  frequently  the  case  that  some  statement  made  at 
random  would  go  abroad  and  injure  the  reputation  of  those  it  had 
reference  to.  The  Eastbourne  Board  had  absolute  confidence  in 
its  relieving  officers.  Miss  Brodie-Hall  was,  however,  perfectly 
justified  in  saying  what  she  had,  because  only  a  few  months  bad 
elapsed  since  they  had  to  get  rid  of  an  officer.  He  went  on  to 
remark  that  he  had  watched  the  influence  of  the  case-paper  system, 
and  could  give  his  personal  testimony  as  to  it  being  most  valuable. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Rev.  P.  Grenvillb  (Richmond,  Surrey)  thought  that  the  Confer- 
ence  was  pretty  well  satisfied  that  the  system  was  a  most  valuable 
one.  His  own  impression  was  that  there  should  be  duplicate  copies 
of  the  case-papers  in  order  that  the  relieving  officer  might  keep  one. 
For  instance,  when  a  case  came  before  him  he  was  able  to  look  it  out 
from  his  own  set  of  papers. 

Miss  Brodie-Hall,  in  reply,  said  that  she  had  been  asked  to 
state  that  the  Bethnal  Green  Board  of  Guardians  never  asked  for  re- 
payment in  cases  of  consumption.  Mr  Shaw,  she  observed,  had 
brought  up  no  new  argument,  and  had  merely  offered  the  same 
criticisms  which  he  had  made  at  the  South-Eastern  Poor  Law  Con- 
ference in  December  last,  which  were  ably  answered  at  that  time  by 
Guardians  present ;  as  he  could  find  no  newer  objections  than  those 
replied  to  three  months  ago,  there  appeared  to  be  no  need  to  answer 
any  of  the  statements  he  had  just  made.  With  regard  to  Mr 
Siuidford,  she  could  not  help  saying  that  he  had  read  into  her  paper 
many  things  which  were  not  in  it.     Her  paper  did  not  say  that  the 
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case-paper  system  alone  would  reduce  pauperism.  Wi^  r^ard  to 
the  ^15,000  saved  by  the  Bethnal  Green  Board  of  Guaidians, 
which  he  said  he  did  not  beUeve,  she  referred  the  speaker  to  the 
Chairman  of  that  Board  who  had  made  the  statement  in  public, 
and  whose  figures  she  preferred  accepting  rather  than  the  statement 
of  disbelief  made  by  Mr  Sandford  Mr  Cowper-Coles  had  asked  the 
question  as  to  how  the  system  worked  in  rural  districts.  At  East- 
bourne they  had  not  kept  the  papers  in  duplicate,  but  they  had 
insisted  upon  the  relieving  officers  keeping  what  was  adled  an  officer's 
diary,  published  by  Harding  &  Co.,  in  which  they  noted  every  par- 
ticular which  they  wished  to  keep  for  themselves.  The  duplicate 
was  not  necessary  if  this  diary  were  kept  She  did  not  see  any 
advantage  in  having  duplicates  in  cases  where  parishes  were 
scattered.  As  to  the  system  necessitating  more  relieving  officers 
and  more  time,  she  remarked  that  at  Eastbourne  they  had  had  the 
same  number  of  relieving  officers  for  the  last  twenty  years.  As 
soon  as  the  initial  trouble  of  introducing  the  system  was  over,  it 
saved  them  an  enormous  amount  of  time  and  work.  With  regard 
to  the  Guardians  it  saved  time  and  trouble.  Even  if  it  did  give 
the  relieving  officers  more  trouble,  that  was  neither  here  nor  there ; 
relieving  officers  were  engaged  and  paid  to  perform  the  duties  of 
their  office  efficiently,  and  shoukl  be  properly  paid  for  so  doing ;  if 
the  work  was  more  than  they  could  perform  efficiently,  further 
assistance  should  be  given  them.    (Hear,  hear.) 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London 
for  the  use  of  the  Council  Chamber. 

The  Chairman  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  William  Chance, 
which  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

Sir  William  Change,  in  reply,  said  that  they  would  perhaps  be 
surprised  to  hear  that  he  had  asked  Sir  John  Llewelyn  to  move  this 
vote  of  thanks.  He  did  so  because  he  wished  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  publicly  acknowledging  the  valuable  services  rendered  to  the  Con- 
ference by  Mr  W.  G.  Lewis  (the  Assistant  Secretary),  who  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  success  of  their  visit  to  the  "  Exroouth  ^  the  day 
before,  and  also,  he  could  honestly  say,  for  the  success  of  the  Con- 
ference, to  which  he  had  devoted  his  untiring  ener^.     (Cheers.) 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  President  of  the  Con* 
ference,  and  the  proceedings  then  closed. 
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APPENDIX- 


I. 

THE  VAGRANCY  PROBLEM. 

Deputation  to  the  Right  Hon.  Walter  H.  Long, 
President  of  the  Local  Gavernnunt  Board, 


Prior  to  the  conunencement  of  the  32nd  Annual  Central  Poor  Law 
Conference,  held  on  23rd  February  1904,  at  the  Guildhall,  City  of 
London,  -a  joint*deputation  from  the  Conference  and  the  Poor  Law 
Unions  Association  of  England  and  Wales  was  received  in  one  of  the 
Coi^n^ittee  Rooms  by  the  Right  Hon.  Walter  H.  Long,  M.P.,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Local  Government  Board,  who  was  accompanied  by  Sir 
Su  B.  Provis,  K.C.B.,  Permanent  Secretary  of  the  Board ;  Mr  W.  E. 
Knollysj  C.B.,  Chief  General  Inspector ;  and  Mr  J.  S.  Davy,  C.B., 
Genenil  Inspector. 

The  C^tral  Poor  Law  Conference  was  represented  by  the  Presi- 
dent, Sir  J.  T.  D.  Llewelyn,  Bart.,  Captain  B.  T.  Griffith-Boscawen, 
Chairman  of  the  Central  Committee,  the  Hon.  Mrs  Cropper,  Miss 
Brodie-Hall,  Mr  S.  H.  Cowper-Coles,  Mr  G.  E.  Lloyd-Baker,  Colonel 
Gerard  Clark,  and  Sir  William  Chance,  Hon.  Secretary  to  the  Con- 
ference. 

The  Poor  Law  Unions  Association  was  represented  by  Mr  J. 
Brown  (Chairman  of  the  Council),  Mr  F.  W.  Dimbleby  (Vice-Chair- 
man),  Mr  J.  W.  Spear,  M.P.,  Mr  W.  Crooks,  M.P.,  Dr  J.  M.  Rhodes, 
Mr  J.  P.  King,  Mr  R.  A.  I.each,  Mr  J.  S.  Dury,  Mr  J.  Isherwood, 
and  Mr  H.  E.  Lawrence  (Secretary). 

Mr  J.  W.  Spear,  M.P.,  in  introducing  the  deputation,  said — 
Sir,  in  introducing  this  joint-deputation  from  the  Poor  Law 
Unions  Association  of  England  and  Wales  and  the  Central  Poor 
Law  Conference  on  the  vagrancy  question,  I  desire  as  a  member  of 
the  Council  of  the  Association  to  thank  you  for  coming  here  to-day 
to  meet  the  deputation.  I  know  full  well  that  the  heavy  responsi- 
bilities and  exacting  duties  of  a  Cabinet  Minister  prevents  his  coming, 
to  meet  a  deputation  except  at  considerable  inconvenience,  and  I  am 
sure  every  member  of  the  deputation  appreciates  very  much  your 
kind  action  in  that  respect.  I  desire  to  say,  sir,  that  both  the  Poor 
Law  Unions  Association  and  the  Central  Poor  Law  Conference  have 
passed  strong  resolutions  urging  the  importance  of  action  being 
taken  on  this  question,  and  I  need  scarcely  inform  you  that  these 
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bodies  are  representative  of  practically  all  the  Poor  Law  workers  in 
this  country.  I  will  not  trouble  you,  sir,  by  reading  those  two  resolu- 
tions, but  I  would  say  that  both  Associations  are  constantly  receiving 
representations  from  Boards  of  Guardians  as  to  the  importance  of 
this  matter.  A  new  and  striking  feature  has  been  recently  noticeable 
— the  magistrates  are  becoming  seriously  impressed  with  the  necessity 
of  something  being  done  in  the  matter.  The  Quarter  Sessions  in 
Lindsey,  in  Lincolnshire,  has  passed  a  resolution  urging  the  need  for 
action,  either  in  the  way  of  instituting  labour  colonies,  or  at  any 
rate,  of  getting  a  Departmental  Committee  appointed  to  look  into  the 
whole  question.  I  would  say  as  a  Poor  Law  Guardian,  what  has  im- 
pressed Guardians  more  than  anything  else  is  the  serious  danger  to 
the  State  of  so  many  children  accompanying  these  vagrants,  and  we 
feel  that  it  is  important  in  the  interests  of  the  community,  and  indeed  in 
the  interests  of  the  well-being  of  the  vagrants  themselves  that  something 
should  be  done  to  endeavour  to  put  a  stop  to  this  system  of  vagrancy 
which  has  been  increasing.  I  should  like  to  add  that  in  the  Union  I 
represent,  Tavistock,  we  several  years  ago  adopted  the  cell  system.  I 
cannot  say  that  it  has  been  any  great  success.  Indeed,  I  almost  think 
the  vagrants  prefer  the  cell  system.  At  any  rate,  unless  that  system  is 
made  general,  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  a  very  great  deterrent  and  if 
it  is  made  general,  it  will  be  necessary  that  the  vagrants  should  be 
detained  a  longer  period  in  the  celb  than  is  at  present  the  case.  I 
have  very  great  pleasure  in  introducing  first  Captain  Griffith-Bos- 
cawen,  the  Chairman  of  the  Conference  Committee,  and  we  propose 
that  three  other  members  of  the  deputation  should  address  you — 
Mr  }.  Brown,  the  Chairman  of  the  Poor  Law  Unions  Association ; 
the  Hon.  Mrs  Cropper,  of  the  Kendal  Union;  and  Mr  F.  W. 
Dimbleby,  of  the  Richmond  Board  of  Guardians. 

Captain  B.  T.  Griffith-Boscawen — Sir,  I  happen  at  present  to 
be  Chairman  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Poor  Law  Conference, 
and  in  introducing  the  subject  I  will  put  the  matter  very  briefly 
before  you.  I  shall  only  take  a  general  view,  leaving  it  to  the  other 
^)eakers  who  follow  me  to  enlarge  upon  the  details.  I  think  it  is 
more  than  twenty  years  ago,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Central  Poor 
Law  Conference,  I  attended  a  Conference  at  which  a  di9cussion  on 
the  vagrancy  question  took  place,  and  a  strong  resolution  was  passed 
in  favour  of  an  amendment  of  the  law.  Shortly  after  that  the  Casual 
Poor  Act  was  passed,  by  which  increased  powers  of  detention  were 
given  to  Boards  of  Guardians  in  the  case  of  vagrants,  and  also  the 
separate  cell  system,  then  advocated,  was  laid  down  for  use.  A  huge 
number  of  the  Unions  have  carried  out  the  Act,  but  I  am  afhud  tluit 
it  has  not  been  carried  out  generally  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  especi- 
ally in  some  of  the  smaller  Unions.  But  in  the  Union  of  which  I  have 
been  Chairman  for  a  good  many  years — Wrexham,  a  district  on  the 
borders  of  Wales — we  many  years  agd  carried  out  the  Act  in  the  way 
oi  building  separate  cells  and  of  setting  the  vagrants  to  work.  I 
think  that  at  first  this  separate  cell  system  had  some  deterrent  effect — 
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that  is  to  say,  we  thought  the  numbers  of  our  tramps  had  somewhat 
decreased;  but  after  a  time,  when  they  had  become  nabituated  to  the 
system,  it  did  not  seem  to  have  the  effect  we  hoped  it  would  have 
had.  There  was  also  at  the  same  time  initiated  a  system  called  the 
Berkshire  system,  and  we  also  endeavoured  to  carry  that  out,  as  it  has 
been  very  successfully  carried  out  in  Gloucestershire  up  to  the  present 
time.  But  we  found  we  could  not  carry  that  on  very  long  because 
being  a  voluntary  association  considerable  difficulties  were  found  in 
working  it  But  I  think  that  system  was  a  very  good  idea,  and  I 
bdieve  in  some  counties,  notably  Gloucestershire,  it  had  considerable 
effect  in  reducing  the  number  of  vagrants.  It  took  away  the  excuse 
for  vagrancy,  which  is  there,  I  believe,  now  to  a  certain  extent 
less.  But  in  our  part  of  the  country  there  has  been  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  number  of  vagrants.  I  think  the  system  of  detention 
and  the  separate  cell  system  and  the  working  of  these  cells  is  not 
altogether  well  because  there  is  no  differentiation  between  those  who 
really  are — ^it  is  only  a  small  percentage  in  our  case,  still  there  are 
a  certain  number — ^honest  wayfarers  who  are  actually  searching  for 
work.  In  our  Union  the  Master  of  the  Workhouse  endeavours  to 
difieraitiate  as  far  as  he  can,  and  lets  off  those  who  seem  to  be 
respectable  people  Still  the  law  does  not  recognise  this  difference 
in  the  tramp,  and  in  that  way  the  system  has  not  worked  well.  At 
all  events,  we  have  found  an  increase  in  the  vagrancy  in  our  part  of 
the  country,  and  although  we  had  built  a  very  large  vagrant  ward, 
with  a  great  number  of  separate  cdls,  and  thought  we  had  provided 
for  t>ur  needs  for  some  time  to  come,  we  have  found  that  of  late  our 
accommodation  has  been  inadequate,  and  we  have  often  been 
obliged  to  give  tickets  for  lodging-houses  in  the  town.  That  brings 
me  to  another  point,  namely,  that  it  is  only  a  certain  percentage  of 
the  vagrants  of  the  whole  country  who  trouble  the  Unions.  A  very 
large  number  go  to  the  common  lodging-houses,  and  the  continual 
tramping  along  the  roads  is  a  very  great  nuisance  to  everybody.  We 
have  the  children  taken  about-*— though  tliat  is  a  point  I  will  not 
enlarge  upon,  leaving  it  for  other  members  of  the  deputation — and 
we  have  in  some  cases  a  number  of  vagrant  women.  I  think  that 
altogether  the  treatment  of  them  at  our  casual  wards  is  not  exactly 
what  it  should  be,  bat  of  course  it  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  ftice. 
At  the  Central  Conference  last  year,  at  which  4he  Hon.  Sydney 
Holland  presided,  a  resolution  was  i>a8sed,  sir,  that  a  deputation 
should  wait  upon  you  to  ask  you  to  take  into  consideration  the 
advisability  of  appointing  a  Departmental  Committee  to  go  thoroughly 
into  the  whole  question  of  vagrancy  in  the  country,  and  it  is  for  that 
purpose  we  are  now  before  you.  We  think  the  time  has  arrived 
when  some  inquiry  of  that  kind  should  be  made,  and  that  it  would 
be  really  of  benefit  and  considerable  use.  I  do  not  wish  to  refer  fully 
to  the  question  of  the  labour  colonies,  because  I  think  that  will  be 
s|x>ken  to  presently,  but  at  the  Conference  I  have  mentioned  we  had 
given  to  OS  an  account  of  the  labour  colony  of  the  Salvation  Axmy 
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at  Hadleigh  in  Essex,  and  we  also  heard  something  about  the  other 
labour  colony  at  Lingfield,  and  I  certainly  thought  it  to  be  possible 
that  legislation  on  the  lines  of  those  labour  colonies  might  have 
some  deterrent  effect,  and  might  be  the  means  of  disposing  of  the 
hflbitual  tramp.  I,  however,  scarcely  venture  to  hope  that  means  will 
be  found  for  getting  rid  entirely  of  the  habitual  vagrant,  who  has 
existed  for  so  many  centuries.  At  the  same  time  we  fed  as  Poor  Law 
Guardians  that  the  responsibility  should  not  lie  upon  us  of  dealing 
with  this  immense  army  of  vagrants  who  are  now  walking  up  and  down 
the  country.  A  large  percentage  of  them  belong  to  the  professional 
tramp  class,  and  we  think  the  Gk>vemment  of  the  country  should  take 
the  matter  up  and  see  if  something  cannot  be  done  to  lighten  the 
burden  which  we  have  upon  us  as  Poor  Law  Guardians  in  looking 
after  these  people,  and  deal  in  some  punitive  or  other  way  with  the 
habitual  class  of  vagrants,  and  so  provide  a  considerable  alleviation 
of  the  incubus  of  this  large  army  of  vagrants  who  are  tramping  the 
roads  of  the  country. 

Mr  J.  Brown — Sir,  the  Poor  Law  Unions  Association,  of  which  I 
have  the  honour  at  the  present  moment  to  be  President,  has  during 
its  six  years  of  existence  had  no  question  more  permanently  or  more 
persistently  before  them  than  this  question  of  tramps,  and  there  is  no 
question  which  they  have  felt  to  be  surrounded  with  so  many  diffir 
culties  as  this  one.  Indeed,  it  is  not  simply  during  my  connection 
with  the  Association  itself  that  I  have  been  brought  face  to  £ace  with 
this  difficulty.  I  have  bad  acquaintance  now  with  Poor  Law  ad- 
ministration for  a  period  extending  over  just  about  thirty  years,  and 
during  those  thirty  years  there  has  been,  I  think,  no  question  that  has 
received  so  much  attention  and  one  that  has  given  so  little  satisfac- 
tion as  the  practice  in  the  treatment  adopted  in  the  various  Unions 
with  regard  to  tramps  and  vagrants.  I  think  during  the  period  I  have 
been  a  Guardian  I  have  attended  Conferences  up  and  down  the 
country  in  various  places  at  which  all  sorts  of  solutions  have  been 
suggested  to  deal  with  this  difficult  problem.  None  of  them,  how- 
ever, appeared  to  give  perfect  satisfaction,  and  it  appeara  to  me,  sir, 
and  to  my  Association  which  I  have  the  honour  to  represent  to-day, 
that  all  this  points  to  the  need  for  a  Commission  to  be  appointed, 
or  a  Departmental  Committee,  to  inquire  thoroughly  into  all  these 
questions,  and  to  consider  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  several  methods 
for  dealing  with  this  matter.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to 
you,  sir,  of  the  repressive  effect  of  the  cell  system  and  other  kinds^of 
treatment.  I  want  to  surest  to  you  that  mere  repression  is  no  use 
in  this  case ;  it  really  aggravates  some  of  the  difficulties  attending  the 
dealing  with  this  question.  If  we  drive  these  vagrantsiiom  the  wards 
by  reason  of  harsh  treatment  they  may  meet  mih  there,  we  shall  only 
increase  the  difficulties  and  the  dangers  of  the  ordinary  residents,  and 
especially  of  those  in  sparaely  populated  districts,  and  that  to  my 
mind  is  one  of  the  great  dangers  of  the  business,  and  it  also,  I  think, 
points  to  the  necessity  for  something  at  any  rate  being  attempted^ 
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whether  success  attends  the  attempt  or  not,  to  remedy  the  evil,  and  to 
improve  these  men,  and  possibly  stop  the  manufacture  of  these  tramps. 
Our  experience  leads  us  to  believe  that  there  are  a  great  number 
of  these  people  that  are  drawn  into  the  current  of  vagrancy;  they  start 
honestly  in  service  or  work,  employment  fails  them,  and  finding  the 
tramp's  life  somewhat  convenient,  they  are  drawn  on  unintentionally 
into  the  vortex.  We  believe  if  a  Departmental  committee  were  ap- 
pointed to  consider  these  questions  a  way  could  be  found.  My 
colleague  and  Vice-President  of  the  Poor  Law  Unions  Association, 
Mr  Dimbleby,  has  studied  this  colony  question,  and  has,  I  believe, 
largely  mastered  the  details  of  those  that  are  in  existence,  and  he  is 
strongly  of  opinion  that  they  might  be  very  helpful  A  careful  study 
of  the  reports  of  the  Quarter  Sessions,  whose  resoluticms  have  already 
been  referred  to,  has  led  him  to  believe  that  there  is  a  great  and 
good  possibility  in  that  scheme.  But  nothing  can  be  done  unless 
the  Government  will  take  the  matter  up  and  institute  an  inquiry, 
going  exhaustively  into  the  whole  problem.  We  believe  the 
time  has  arrived  and  is  ripe  for  this  question  to  be  taken  up,  and 
if  I  may  be  permitted  a  personal  reference,  in  dosing  my  remarks, 
I  may  say  as  a  Guardian  I  am  connected  with  one  of  the  popu- 
lous Unions  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  We  have  at  the 
present  moment  under  consideration  this  question  of  vagrants ;  we 
have  very  poor  provision  for  them  at  the  present  moment  I  am 
prepared  to  admit  that  we  are  in  a  difficulty,  not  knowing  exactly 
what  to  do.  I  think  if  the  Government  now  took  action  it  would  be 
of  very  great  assistance  to  those  who  have  this  question  in  hand 
in  various  parts  of  the  country.  There  could  be  no  greater 
assistance  to  those  who  have  the  management  of  Poor  Law  affairs 
than  the  institution  of  this  Commission  and  to  direct  the  attention 
and  the  thoughts  of  workers  in  this  matter.  I  strongly  urge  upon 
you,  sir,  most  respectfully,  the  necessity  and  the  desirability  of  the 
appointment  of  that  Committee. 

The  Hon.  Mrs  Cropper — Sir,  in  common  with  the  other  mem- 
bers of  this  deputation,  I  feel  the  extreme  difficulty  with  which 
Guardians  are  confronted  in  the  treatment  of  vagrancy.  We  feel  it 
almost  impossible  to  cope  with  the  difficulties.  We  do  now  need 
some  guidance  which  will  lead  to  united  action  among  the  Boards  of 
GuarcUans  which  we  cannot  at  present  derive  from  our  Boards, 
because  any  united  action  must  be  compulsory.  I  am  deputed  to 
speak  especially  with  regard  to  the  children.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
a  beginning  may  be  miuie  in  this  direction  if  only  it  were  possible 
for  us  to  have  some  guidance.  It  may  be  a  very  difficult  question  as 
regards  the  adults,  whether  we  should  begin  with  the  very  bad  cases 
or  whether  we  should  try  to  rescue  those  who  have  just  begun ;  but 
there  can  be  no  question  about  the  children.  Some  solution  of  the 
problem  how  to  rescue  them  from  the  lives  they  now  lead  ought 
to  be  made.  Fortunately  it  is  a  much  smaller  question  than  the 
other,  and  more  easily  attacked    The  children  pass  through  our 
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▼agrant  wards  to  a  great  extent,  and  perhaps  we  do  not  get  to  know 
them,  but  sooner  or  later  we  have  a  chance  of  coming  across  these 
children ;  either  one  of  them  fells  ill,  or  their  reputed  parent  foils 
ill  or  else  is  sent  to  prison,  perhaps  for  a  term  of  thiee  months, 
and  then  the  children  are  sent  to  the  nearest  Workhouse,  and 
so  come  under  the  immediate  observation  t^  the  Guardians.  In 
many  Workhouses  to  which  these  children  are  removed  there  is  now 
no  officer  to  look  after  the  tempocary  cases ;  we  jusdy  fear  to  intro- 
duce the  children  into  the  Homes.  If  we  introduced  them  they 
might  bring  in  all  sorts  of  unpleasant  ailments  and  diseases.  They 
are  only  there  for  a  short  time,  and  the  reception  difficulties  are  voy 
great  The  children  are  constantly  sent  to  us,  and  these  difficulties 
are  of  continual  occurrence.  Then  we  have  to  dischaige  these 
children,  many  of  whom  are  bright,  for  sharper  than  their  fellows,  and 
we  really  fed  when  the  time  comes  for  them  to  be  taken  to  the  prison 
doors  and  delivered  up  to  their  parents  that  we  really  cannot  stand 
it  We  as  Guardians  earnestly  hope  that  something  may  be  done 
to  prevent  that  cruel  necessity  of  delivering  them  back  to  their 
vagrant  life.  We  talk  to  them,  and  we  know  what  their  life  is.  Of 
course  it  is  possible  for  us  to  put  our  adoptive  powers  into  force. 
Many  of  the  parents  are  so  bad  that  there  is  no  question  that  we  can 
adopt  these  children,  only  adoption  is  very  costly  in  each  case.  It 
may  cost  ;^ioo  or  ;^2oo  to  take  over  one  of  these  poor  children  and 
keep  them  among  our  own.  But  the  Guardians  do  not  feel  justified 
in  spending  the  local  rates  upon  the  adoption  of  these  children,  who 
are  really  national  children,  and  something  could  be  done  in  this 
way  if  there  were  joint^ction  in  the  matter,  so  that  one  Union  should 
not  suffer  more  than  another.  If  one  Union  began  general  adoption, 
there  might  be  a  great  influx  into  that  Union.  It  is  more  than  our 
Union  or  all  Unions  can  stand  to  adopt  these  tramp  childroi ;  but  it  is 
done  sometimes.  I  have  known  cases  where  Guardians  have  felt  so 
keenly  having  to  deliver  back  to  immoral  or  criminal  parents  perhaps 
girls  of  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age,  diat  we  have  got  them  adopted. 
Before  leaving  home  last  Saturday  I  was  urging  the  Board  to  be 
merciful  in  just  one  more  case,  and  not  hand  the  child  back  to  the 
roads.  But  it  is  not  fair  for  one  Union  to  have  to  do  this.  I  am 
aware  that  there  will  be  great  difficulty ;  but  what  we  want  is  to  have 
all  children  taken  off  the  roads  in  some  way  or  other.  I  know  there 
will  be  a  difficulty  about  hop-pickers,  but  that  might  be  met  by 
a  system  of  temporary  licenses.  Another  question  about  vagrancy 
which  touches  our  Union  is  the  terrors  to  women  living  in  lonely 
cottages  by  the  roadside.  Tramps  have  been  known  to  go  to  them 
several  times  a  day,  when  they  know  there  are  no  men  there,  and 
they  make  demands  for  money.  I  think  we  should  have  an  inquiry 
into  this  question,  and  into  the  sufferings  of  these  honest  working- 
men's  wives,  and  that  would  be  a  great  advantage. 

Mr  F.  W.  DiMBLXBY, — Sir,  I  think  Guardians  ane  generally  agreed 
that  the  existing  system  of  treating  vagrants'  baa  foHed  •  We  have 
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givesi  repression  a  good  long  trial.  We  have  given  these  people 
worse  than  prison  fare,  so  that  they  break  out ;  instead  of  breaking 
stone,  they  take  to  breaking  the  heads  of  the  people  placed  in  charge 
of  them ;  they  break  their  cells  and  the  appointments  of  the  place. 
Then  they  are  taken  before  a  magistrate,  and  we  find  magistrates 
sympathise  with  them,  and  sometimes  even  refuse  to  convict,  because 
they  say  the  task  is  too  severe  and  the  food  is  inadequate,  so  that  our 
difficulties  are  increased  in  that  way  also.  In  Richmond  we  have 
bmlt  cells,  we  have  tried  a  system  of  detention,  we  have  done  every- 
thing that  the  law  allows  us  to  do.  When  we  first  built  the  cells  they 
were  adequate,  but  now  the  numbers  have  so  increased  that  we  are 
considering  a  fresh  scheme.  I  am  afraid  unless  the  Government 
help  in  some  way  there  will  have  to  be  a  very  much  larger  expense 
for  additional  cells,  and  all  the  time  we  feel  we  are  wasting  money, 
because  we  are  tiying  a  system  of  repression  which  makes  no  attempt 
at  reform,  does  not  profess  to  attempt  reforming  these  men,  and  it 
also  fails  to  repress.  Undeterred  by  failure  of  long  ago  we  l^ve  put 
taskmasters  over  these  people,  as  Pharaoh  did  over  the  children  of 
Israel,  and  die  more  we  afflict  the  more  they  have  multiplied  and  the 
more  they  grow.  They  go  about  the  country  not  only  a  danger  and 
a  terror  to  lonely  women,  as  you  have  heard,  but  they  spread  disease^ 
In  the  last  small-pox  epidemic  in  London,  we  had  no  small-pox  in 
Richmond,  but  the  disease  was  twice  introduced  into  our  casual 
wards  by  these  vagrants.  I  say  repression  does  not  reform,  it  does 
not  even  repress.  There  are  many  things  a  Departmental  Committee 
could  consider,  and  I  think  Gtiardians  generally  would  be  glad  if  they 
will  inquire  into  this  question  of  labour  colonies.  It  is  thought  by 
many  Boards  of  Guardians  that  a  regular  life  in  a  labour  colony  and 
the  regular  work  would  do  very  much  at  all  events  to  keep  these  men 
in  order.  Certainly  they  would  be  kept  in  order  while  they  were  in 
the  labour  colony.  While  there  they  would  earn  their  own  living,  of 
that  I  am  convinced.  Very  possibly  a  number  of  them  might  be  so 
reformed  by  that  regular  treatment  that  they  would  be  able  to  order 
their  lives  in  an  independent  way  outside.  I  had  the  honour  to  place 
suggestions  before  the  Council  of  the  Poor  Law  Unions  Association 
vrith  regi»d  to  the  establishment  of  labour  colonies ;  that  question 
was  very  exhaustively  inquired  into  by  a  Committee  of  the  Council. 
Their  inquiries  extended  over  a  period  of  two  years,  and  a  scheme 
was  adop^d  by  the  Council  and  laid  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association  and  discussed,  but  without  any  conclusion  being  arrived 
at  It  was  preferred  to  defer  the  matter  until  after  this  deputation 
had  been  heard.  I  may  just  in  four  sentences  state  what  that 
scheme  is  —  (i)  That  Boards  of  Guardians  should  be  grouped  in 
suitable  areas  to  provide  labour  colonies  for  vagrants ;  (2)  That  such 
colonies  should  be  established  and  governed  by  Joint-Committees  of 
the  Boards  of  Guardians  of  the  Unions  in  the  said  area ;  (3)  That 
habitual  vagrants  should  be  sent  to  such  labour  colonies  by  magis- 
trates ;  and  (4)  That  the  expenses  of  each  colony  should  be  spreEul 
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over  the  Unions  in  the  areas  served  by  such  colonies.  Labour 
colonies  have  been  tried  by  the  Salvation  Army  and  also  at  Lingfield. 
We  have  labour  colonies  in  Holland,  in  Belgium,  and  in  other  places. 
We  are  aware  they  have  the  most  beneficial  effect  upon  the  men.  I 
am  unable  to  give  figures — I  do  not  think  there  are  any  figures  in 
existence  as  to  the  number  of  tramps  who  have  been  reformed  and 
have  been  able  to  get  back  their  independence  by  passing  throu^ 
labour  colonies.  I  do  not  think  the  thing  has  be^  tried  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  statistics  possible.  But  there  is  this  absolute  foct. 
while  the  men  are  in  the  labour  colonies  they  are  able  to  earn  their 
own  living;  they  are  not  occupied  with  stone  breaking,  or  with 
degrading  unremunerative  labour  hke  that  given  in  the  Workhouse, 
but  they  are  put  to  a  more  hopeful  employment,  and  the  regular  life 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  beneficial  to  them.  If  it  only  takes  these 
men  off  the  streets  and  gives  them  an  opportunity,  and  not  only  gives 
them  an  opportunity  but  compels  them  to  earn  their  own  living,  then 
it  will  do  a  great  deal  for  the  class  of  people  who  have  been  a  puztle 
and  intense  worry  to  Guardians  for  a  great  many  years,  and  not  only 
to  Guardians  but  to  people  outside.  I  only  put  this  forward  as  a 
matter  which  might  be  inquired  into.  The  whole  question  of  labour 
colonies  might  well  be  inquired  into ;  indeed  the  problem  bristles 
with  points  which  a  Departmental  Committee  might  very  usefully 
investigate  with  the  object  of  arriving  at  some  conclusion  which  wtU 
benefit  these  unfortunate  people,  and  perhaps  do  something  that  will 
relieve  the  public  of  what  is  not  only  a  very  great  terror  but  what  is 
always  a  great  disadvantage  and  trouble. 

Mr  Long's  Reply. 

Mr  Walter  Long,  in  reply  said,  I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  receive 
this  deputation  this  morning.  It  is  a  deputation  of  a  representative 
character,  and  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject  which  it  has 
desired  to  bring  before  me.  This  question  of  vagrancy,  whether 
amongst  adults  or  children,  is  a  subject  which,  as  every  speaker  has 
shown  in  the  remarks  which  have  been  made,  has  been  very  earnestly 
considered  by  Boards  of  Guardians,  by  individual  Guardians,  and  by 
those  who  have  done  me  the  honour  to  come  here  to-day,  for  a  very 
long  time.  I  do  not  think  I  shall  be  inaccurately  representing  the 
statements  which  have  been  made,  or  the  views  that  have  been 
expressed,  when  I  make  this  one  comment,  namely,  that  everjrthing 
which  has  been  said  here  to-day  has  pointed  in  one  direction — a 
direction  upon  which,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  suggestions 
which  I  will  refer  to  in  a  moment,  a  direction  in  which  there  is  no 
disagreement  whatever.  But  I  am  afraid  there  is  very  little  need  for 
further  information,  I  mean  as  to  the  undoubted  evil  which  arises 
from  the  presence  in  our  midst,  and  in  our  country  districts  especially, 
of  a  large  class  of  people,  many  of  whom  are  undoubtedly  very  nearly 
akin  to  the  criminal  classes.    (Hear,  hear.)    They  are  people  who. 
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in  some  extraordinary  way,  seem  to  find  a  means  of  livelihood  which 
it  is  very  hard  to  discard.  If  you  trace  the  life  of  the  professional 
mendicant  you  will  probably  find  that  he  has  taken  refuge  either  in 
tramp  wards  or  with  the  police  accommodation,  as  is  sometimes 
provided  for  tramps,  and  he  leads  a  life  which  gives  him  a  number 
of  days  out  of  the  365,  which,  whether  you  consider  the  class  of 
accommodation  he  receives^  or  the  food  he  gets,  it  is  manifest  that 
unless  he  puts  in  some  very  much  more  comfortable  days,  he  would 
become,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  not  only  derelict  in  mind,  but  a 
hopeless  derelict  in  body  as  well  Therefore,  it  is  quite  evident  that 
there  are  some  attractions  beyond  those  of  the  mere  freedom  of  the  life 
of  an  outcast — ^there  are  some  attractions  of  a  physical  material  kind 
which  make  this  profession  a  by  no  means  unpopular  one.  We  all 
wish,  if  we  .can,  to  alter  this  condition  of  things.  I  welcome  this 
deputation  as  a  proof  of  the  fact  that  those  who  give  especial  con- 
sideration to  the  subject  come  here  in  the  hope  that  between  us  we 
may  find  a  way  out  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  cannot  view  without 
apprehension  and  some  misgiving  the  fact  that  almost  each  speaker 
uses  the  same  form  of  expression — with  the  exception  of  the  recom- 
mendation as  to  labour  colonies,  it  has  all  been  a  rather  vague  hope 
that  an  inquiry  may  produce  some  possible  remedy.  Well,  I  am  not 
going  to  refuse  an  inquiry,  although  I  am  not  going  definitely  to 
promise  one  for  reasons  which  I  wUl  give  you  very  briefly.  I  myself 
have  had  some  experience  now  of  the  administration  of  a  Government 
Department,  and  I  confess  I  am  a  little  bit  afraid  of  committing 
myself  to  an  inquiry,  either  by  Royal  Commission  or  by  Departmental 
Committee,  or  by  other  forms  known  to  us,  unless  I  see  in  my  own 
mind  quite  clearly  the  direction  the  remedy  ought  to  take.  A  roving 
commission  or  inquiry,  when  we  are  in  doubt  as  to  what  we  ought  to 
do,  is  rather  dangerous,  because  it  leads  people  to  believe,  whilst  the 
inquiry  is  going  on,  that  they  can  divest  themselves  of  responsibility, 
and  that,  when  the  inquiry  is  ended,  some  royal  road  will  be  provideid 
to  success.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible  to  say  to  you  to-day, 
in  face  of  the  facts  you  have  produced,  and  the  evidence  you  have 
submitted,  for  me  to  say  that  I  will  decline  an  inquiry,  and  that  we 
must  continue  as  best  we  can  without  improvement.  That,  obviously, 
is  a  policy  no  practical  or  reasonable  man  ought  to  take.  Now,  one 
practical  suggestion  has  been  made  to-day  as  to  the  establishment  of 
labour  colonies.  Well,  no  doubt  you  know  the  evidence  that  we 
have,  and  we  have  had  a  great  deal  of  evidence  of  labour  colonies 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  that  evidence  is  not  such  as  will 
lead  us  to  believe  the  labour  colonies  will  have  any  appreciable 
effect  upon  vagrancy.  In  Germany,  France,  Belgium,  and  Holland 
there  are  labour  colonies,  but  what  is  the  condition  in  those  countries 
with  regard  to  vagrancy  ?  Certainly,  it  is  not  better  than  it  is  here ; 
certainly,  we  are  not  sure  at  all  that  in  some  cases  it  is  not  worse ; 
and  you  have  this  remarkable  fact  in  connection  with  all  your  vagrancy 
legislation  in  this  country,  we  have  tried  many  different  forms  of 
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deaUng  with  the  vagnnt — there  has  been  alteration  after  aheration  in 
dealing  with  the  law ;  you  have  a  system  which  differs  widely  from 
ours  in  Scotland  ;  you  have  your  labour  colonies  on  the  Continent ; 
and  when  you  compare  the  United  Kingdom  with  die  Qxitinental 
countries,  you  will  find  that  in  each  one  there  is  this  extraordinary 
fact  that  vagrancy  is  not  by  any  means  diminishing,  and  is  slightly, 
on  the  whole,  increasing.  With  r^;ard  to  the  steady  increase  of 
vagrants,  and  that  class  to  which  Mrs  Cropper  was  good  enough  to 
refer  in  her  interesting  remarks,  namely,  those  sturdy  xuffians  who  are 
not  ashamed  to  get  a  living  by  terrorising  honest  women,  who  cannot 
defend  themselves  when  their  husbands  are  at  woric-^these  men, 
these  vagrants,  do  not  really  belong  to  the  dqMurtment  with  which  I 
am  connected.  There  are  no  doiibt  a  great  many  vagrants  in  the 
country,  and  only  about  one*third  of  those  are  pauper  vagrants,  that 
is  to  say,  out  of  about  30,000  estimated  vagmnts  only  some  6,000  or 
7,000  properly  belong  to  the  Poor  Law.  Therefore  we  must  be  very 
careful  in  dealing  with  this  subject  that  we  do  not  embark  upon  too 
wide  a  field  or  mix  it  up  with  very  different  evils.  It  seems  to  me 
that  if  we  are  to  have  an  inquiry  at  all — I  admit  that  the  case  for  one 
is  so  strong  that  it  cannot,  at  all  events,  be  resisted  in  the  present 
stage — if  we  are  to  have  an  inquiry  there  are  two  points  which  I  must 
decide,  and  as  to  which  I  would  like  to  take  you  into  my  confidence. 
The  first  is  as  to  whether  this  inquiry  should  be^  as  you  suggest,  a 
Departmental  Inquiry,  or  by  a  Committee  appointed  by  my  own 
department,  or  whether  it  should  be — and  I  rather  prefer  this-^ 
joint-inquiry  as  between  my  department  and  the  Home  Office,  and 
also  probably  the  Prison  Commissioners.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  second 
point  would  be  whether  the  subject  is  not  possibly  so  great,  so 
difficult,  and  so  wide  in  the  ground  it  will  cover  as  to  justify  a  more 
important  inquiry  than  that  by  a  Departmental  Committee— I  mean 
that  by  a  Royal  Commission.  As  a  department  official  I  prefer 
Departmental  Committee  inquiries — (hear,  hear) — diere  is  something, 
I  suppose,  in  the  pomp  and  state  of  Royal  Commissions  which 
carry  in  their  train  delay.  You  must  walk  with  more  solemnity  in 
your  step  if  you  are  a  member  of  a  Royal  Commission  than  if  you 
are  a  member  of  a  Departmental  Committee.  Therefore  I  think  of 
the  two  the  Joint-Committee  which  I  have  suggested  would  probably 
be  the  better  form  of  inquiry.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  when  we  come  to 
the  action  which  is  to  be  taken,  and  when  we  come  to  the  position 
which  the  Home  Office  takes  in  regard  to  this  matter,  what  sugges- 
tions are  to  be  made,  or  is  anything  to  be  done  to  deal  with  the  class 
of  tramp  who  blackmail  people?  Obviously  that  is  a  question  entirely 
for  the  police.  If  that  class  is  to  be  dealt  with,  he  must  be  dealt  with 
by  the  police.  I  for  my  part  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the  police  are 
not  the  right  agency  to  deal  with  this  class  generally.  Reftarence  has 
been  made  to  the  horrible  habit  of  dragging  helpless  children  about 
the  country,  and  using  them  not  only  as  a  means  of  exciting  public 
sympathy,  and  obtaining  alms,  but  leading  lives  which  must  degrade 
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them  physically  and  morally  in  an  almost  hopeless  manner.  There 
again  it  is  really  more  a  poUoe  case  question  than  a  Poor  Law  ques^ 
tion,  and  is  resdly  more  a  case  of  offence  against  general  laws  than 
of  o&nce  against  the  Poor  Laws.  I  am  confident  that  with  this 
successful  solution  of  the  difficulty,  if  one  is  to  be  found,  it  will  be 
bound  up  with  our  criminal  police  administration,  and  it  is  absolutely 
essential  that  any  inquiry  should  be  conducted  by  the  joint  departments. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  think  perhaps  you  will  consider  I  have  said  enough 
in  reference  to  your  general  proposition,  but  I  was  going  to  say  just 
now,  to  my  minid  there  is  a  decided  field  for  improvement  both  in 
our  local  administration  and  our  central  administration.  It  has 
been  said  to-day  that  what  is  wanted  is  more  joint-action  as  between 
the  various  Boards  of  Guardians ;  and  it  was  pointed  out  with  irre- 
sistible force  that  it  is  impossible  to  expect  Boards  of  Guardians  to 
put  into  force  the  Act  of  1899,  which  enables  them  to  adopt  children 
of  parents  leading  abominable  lives,  because  one  Union  may  do  it,  and 
an  adjoining  Union  may  not  do  it,  and  this  is  unfair  because  the 
pauperism  so  dealt  with  may  not  be  the  product  of  their  own  Union, 
but  a  foreign  product  for  which  that  particular  Union  is  in  no  way 
responsible.  Therefore  it  is  necessary  that  you  should  have  some 
greater  facilities  for  joint-action  before  you  can  expect  any  law  of 
that  kind  to  be  really  effective.  Then  I  think  there  is  room  for 
improvement — I  will  be  candid— 'in  the  Central  Department  I 
think  I  am  here  to-day  to  say,  I  hope  with  conviction,  that  the  Central 
Department  I  represent  is  administered  without  a  fault,  but  I  am 
not  willing  to  admit  that  between  us  and  other  departments  con- 
cerned there  might  not  with  advantage  be  greater  union  of  policy 
than  there  is  at  the  present  time.  You  are  all  aware  of  the  fact  the 
other  day  the  Prison  Commissioners  issued  a  report  in  which  they 
made  some  some  rather  startling  references  to  Poor  law  administra- 
tion. Now  the  first  comment  made  on  those  criticisms  is  one  which 
has  been  made  here  to-day.  We  have  been  told  by  Guardians  of 
great  experience  that  when  they  put  into  vigorous  action  the  law  as 
it  now  stands,  the  magistrates  decline  to  convict  and  to  punish  on 
grounds  which  I  venture  to  say  are  not  the  grounds  which  ought  to 
be  taken  as  the  basis  for  letting  people  off  when  they  are  brought 
before  them.  Surely  it  is  very  hard  to  blame  the  Poor  Law  system 
because  gentlemen  sitting  on  the  Bench  choose  to  assume  the 
amount  of  food  is  not  enough  or  the  amount  of  work  too  great. 
That  may  be  good  cause  to  make  representation  in  order  that 
changes  may  be  effected,  but  it  is  surely  no  case  for  tying  the  hands 
of  Guardians  by  making  it  practically  impossible  for  them  to  enforce 
the  law  on  those  committed  to  their  care.  We  shall  have  something 
to  say  when  this  inquiry  is  made,  if  it  is  made,  into  the  allegations 
made  by  those  who  are  connected  with  another  form  of  public 
administration.  Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  do  not  propose  to 
detain  you  longer.  I  will  at  once  consult  the  Home  Secretary,  and 
I  shall  be  in  a  position  to  tell  him  I  think  this  deputation  has 
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strengthened  the  publtc  demand  for  an  inquiry  into  this  sabject; 
that  it  has  appeared  to  them — I  think  I  may  say,  and  to  myself— 
desirable  that  the  inquiry  should  probably  take  the  form  of  a  joint- 
inquiry  between  the  various  departments  concerned;  and  when  I 
have  considered  it,  and  been  able  to  lay  it  before  my  colleagues,  I 
hope  to  be  in  a  position  to  inform  your  deputation,  if  you  will  permit 
me,  by  letter,  what  our  decision  is.  I  may  say  I  have  the  advantage 
in  my  department  of  the  almost  exceptional  knowledge  possessed  by 
my  friend  Mr  Davy,  one  of  the  General  Inspectors,  on  this  question, 
and  any  inquiry  which  we  have  to  conduct  we  shall  have  the  advantage 
of  the  knowledge  and  experience  which  he  possesses,  and  which  I 
may  say  will  be  of  the  greatest  possible  advantage,  and  that  know- 
ledge and  experience  will,  I  know,  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  those 
making  the  inquiry.  I  am  most  gratd'ul  to  you  for  the  brevity  and 
clearness  with  which  you  have  put  your  views  before  me,  and  I  hope 
you  will  not  consider  my  reply  is  lacking  in  sympathy  or  wanting  as 
a  definite  statement  on  behalf  of  the  Government  and  of  the  views  I 
hold  on  this  subject     (Cheers.) 
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II. 
CASE   PAPERS"  OR  "HISTORY  SHEETS/' 

(A.)  PARISH  OF  BETHNAL  GREEN. 


Name  of  Applicant 

Name  of  Husband  or  Wife 

Residence  on 
First  Application 

History  Sheet  No. 


Creed 
Creed 

How  long  there 

Relief  District  No. 


Date  of 
Application. 


Nature  and  CaoM  of  Applica- 
tion, and  bow  dealt  with 
by  the  Officers  concerned. 


Order  of  Guardians. 
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Age. 

M. 

S. 
W. 

Duteof 
Birth. 

Where 

Bom. 

(Addiesi.) 

OoCOpfttiOQ  MDQ 

Earnings  of  each 

Person  on 

first  AppUcadon. 

For  subsequent 

AppIicadoQs,  see 

SheetC 

1. 

{a)  Names  of  Applicant 
and  Wife 

{d)  Names  of  Children 
under  i6 

{c)  Names  of  Children 
over  i6 

\see  Sheets  D 
f     andE. 

2. 

(a)  Weekly  Rent  and  Arrears 
(d)  Other  Debts     - 
(V)  Club  or  Benefit  Society    - 
(d)  Trade  Society  - 
(f)   Nature  and  source  of  other 
assistance  (if  any)  - 

3.  Insurance. 
(a)  Amount  due  at  Death 

(d)  Amount  of  Premium 
(c)  Name  of  Society 

Id)  Person  to  whom  nominated 

(e)  Person  holding  the  Policy 

B 
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4. 

(a)  Name  of  nearest  Relative 

or  Friend 
(d)  Relationship  of  ditto 
(c)  Address  of  ditto 

5. 

(a)  Date  of  late  Husband  or 

Wife's  Death 
(d)  Place  of  his  or  her  Death 
(r)  When     and    where     last 

chargeable    - 
(d)  Period  of  Residence  in  the 

Parish  without  Relief  or 

Interruption  - 

6.        Where 
Married. 

Date  of 
Marriage. 

Maiden  Name 
of  Wife. 

If  Cerdficate  inspected 
by  Relieving  Officer. 

Relieving  Officer's  Observations. 


Datb. 
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REPORT  OF  GENERAL  RELIEVING  OFFICER. 

(WHBKS  APFUCABLE  TO  CASE). 


D 
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A  Report  on  the  Circumstances  of 

a  Relative  liable  to  Maintain  his 

who  is  at  present  chargeable  to  the  Parish  of  Bethnal  Green, 

in  the 

Name  and  Age  of  the  liable  Relative 

His  Place  of  Residence 

What  is  his  Occupation,  and  where  Employed  ? 

What  are  his  Earnings  ? 

What  other  Sources  of  Income  ? 

Has  he  a  Wife,  has  she  Employment,  and  what  does  she  earn  ? 

Names,  Ages,  Addresses,  and  Earnings  of  Children  ? 

What  Rent  does  he  Pay,  and  Arrears  (if  any)  ? 

Is  he  in  Debt? 

Is  he  a  Member  of  a  Club,  or  Friendly  Society  ? 

Does  he  Maintain,  or  Contribute  to  the  Maintenance  of,  any  other 
Relative  ? 

Other  Particulars  (if  any) 

Source  of  Information 

Dated 

Relieving  Officer. 
E 
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Name  and  Address  of  Relative  or  Penoo  contributing 


RelationBhtp  to  Person  in  receipt  oT  Relid' 

Amount  ordered  by  Board  to  be  contributed        s.        d.  per  wedL 


N.B. — ^The  Reports  on  this  sheet  to  be  entered  by  the  Collector 
alternately  in  Red  and  Black  InL 

A  separate  Sheet  must  be  used  by  him  for  each  Person  ordered 
to  contribute. 
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No. 
SETTLEMENT  SHEET. 

History  Sheet  No. 
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(B.)  EASTBOURNE   UNION. 


Form  A. 

EASTBOURNE  UNION. 

Form  to  bb  filled  up  by  Persons  applying  for  Relief. 

Perstms  obtaining  relit/by  means  of  falsi  repnsenioHons  are  liable  to 
imprisonment  nnth  hard  labour. 

Name  and  Age  of  Applicant 

Place  of  Residence 

Usual  Occupation 

Married  or  Single 

Wife's  Name  and  Age 

Names  of  Children  at  home  and  their  Ages 

Names  and  Addresses  of  Sons  away  from  home  and  their  Occu- 
pations 

In  or  out  of  Employment 

Total  Weekly  Earnings  of  Applicant 

Total  Weekly  Earnings  of  rest  of  Family 

Description  of  Relief  applied  for 

Reason  given  for  Application 

Rent  of  House  per  Week 

If  any  Lodgers,  and  what  they  pay 

Time  Applicant  has  lived  in  Eastbourne  Union 

If  a  member  of  any  Provident  Institution  or  Benefit  Society,  and  the 
amount  receivable  in  case  of  sickness 

Signature  of  Applicant 

Signature  and  Address  of  Employer,  if  at  work ;  or  of  last  Employer 
if  out  of  work 

Date  of  Application 

NB. — The  Applicant  must  in  every  case,  where  possible,  obtain 
the  signature  of  his  Employer  to  this  paper,  and  return  it  to  the 
Relieving  Officer. 
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Cue  No. 
Ordbe  to  Admit 

PADPBR  to  WO&KHOUSB 


Date 


Name 


Age 


190 


Form  B. 
Na  Case  No. 

EASTBOURNE   UNION. 


Rellevlflg  Dicer's  Order  to  Admit  to  WorUoDse. 

[Or  Infinnary.] 


7>  the  Master  of  Eastbtntme  IVorkhouse, 

Please  to  Admit  the  undermentioned  Person 
to  the  Workhouse. 


Dated  this        day  of  190   ;  at    h.     m.     M. 

Name  of  Person  (in  full) 

Whether  Married,  Widowed,  or  Single 

Age  ;    Calling 

If  Married  f  Husband's  Name  in  fiill 
Woman    A 
or  Widow   \       Do.       Occupation 

IfaChUd     f  Father's  Name  in  full 
(Legithnate)  I     ^^      Occupation 

If  a  Child     {  ^^^^^^  Name  in  full 
(Illegitimate)!     j^       Occupation 

Where  heretofore  residing 
Religious  Persuasion 
Reason  given  for  Application 
[Presumed  Malady] 

Statimsnt  as  to  Rblativbs  of  abovb  Pbrson. 


Name  and  Address  of  nearest  known  Relative 


Signed 
[Countersigned 


Relieving  Officer. 
Medical  Officer.] 
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Form  C. 

EASTBOURNE  UNION. 

No. 

A  RsPORT  on  the  Circumstances  of 
who  is  at  present  chaigeable  to  the  Eastbourne  Union,  in  the  Work- 
house [or  Infirmary]. 

Family  dependent,  stating  ages 

When  and  where  married 

Maiden  name  of  Wife 

If  Marriage  Certificate  seen 

Rent  and  amount  due 

Earnings  of  Husband  or  Wife 

Club  or  Benefit  Society 

Insurance 

Nature  and  source  of  other  assistance,  if  any 

Name  of  nearest  Relative  or  Friend 

Relationship  of  ditto 

Address  of  ditto 

Particulars  of  other  members  of  the  family  chargeable  to  this  or  any 
other  Parish 

Has  Applicant  or  Wife  ever  been  passed 

Names  and  Addresses  of  other  Relatives  liable  or  able  to  assist 


Date  190 


Relieving  Officer  of  the  District 
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Form  D. 

EASTBOURNE  UNION. 

No. 


A  Report  on  the  Circumstances  of 
a  relative  liable  to  maintain  his 

who  is  at  present  chargeable  to  the  Eastbourne  Union,  in  the  Work- 
house [or  Infirmary  Asylum],  or  receiving  Out-Relief  at  a  cost  of 

per  week. 

Name  and  Age  of  the  Relative 

His  place  of  Residence 

What  is  his  Occupation,  and  where  employed  ? 

What  are  his  verified  earnings? 

What  other  Sources  of  Income? 

Has  he  a  Wife,  has  she  employment,  and  what  does  she  earn  ? 

Names,  Ages,  Addresses,  and  Earnings  of  Children 

What  Rent  does  he  pay,  and  arrears  (if  any )  ? 

Is  he  in  Debt  ? 

Is  he  a  Member  of  a  Club  or  Friendly  Society  ? 

Does  he  Maintain,  or  contribute  to  the  Maintenance  of,  any  other 
Relative? 

Other  particulars  (if  any) 

Source  of  information 


Date  190 

Relieving  Officer  of  the  District. 
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Form  £  (Indoor). 

EASTBOURNE  UNION. 


No. 


Name 

Date  of  Birth 

From  whence  admitted 

Name  of  Relief  District  from  which  admitted 

Occupation 

Cause  of  Applying 

Disease 

Date  of  Admission 

Date  of  Discharge 

Orders  of  the  Board 


State 
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EASTBOURNE    UNION. 
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No. 


Name 

Date  of  Birth 

Name  of  Relief  District  in  which  residing 

Occupation 

Cause  of  Application 

Date  of  Application 

Date  of  first  Relief 

Orders  of  the  Board 


State 
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Form  G.  No 

EASTBOURNE  UNION. 


Relieving  Offiuf^s  Report  upon  the  Removal  of  a  Pauper  PaHeni 
to  the  Asylum. 


Name  of  Patient,  and  Christian  Name  at  length  ? 
Date  of  Birth,  and  where  Bom  ? 
Married,  Single,  or  Widowed? 
Previous  Occupation  (if  any)  ? 
If  apprenticed,  when,  where,  and  to  whom? 
Place  of  Abode? 

Names  of  Parents,  and  where  Resident  ? 
How  long  resident  in  Union  ? 
Period  in  receipt  of  Relief? 

Last  place  of  continuous  Residence  for  three  years,  completed  sub- 
sequently to  isth  August  1876? 
If  ever  rented  House  over  ^10,  when  and  where? 
If  Rates  paid  by  Tenant  ? 

If  deserted  Wife,  has  settlement  been  acquired  since  desertion? 
If  Widow,  Date  and  Place  of  Husband's  Death  ? 

Names  of  Persons  liable  to  contribute  towards  Patient's  support, 
with  Addresses,  Occupations,  and  Relationships  ? 

If  Patient  has  any  Property? 

Date  of  Reception  Order  ? 

Names  of  Justices  who  signed   the  Order  (Christian  Names  at 
length)? 

Asylum  to  which  removed  ? 

Date  of  Removal  ? 

Dated  190 

Signature  of  Officer. 
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Form  H.  No. 

EASTBOURNE  UNION. 


Date  190 

To  the  Guardians  0/  the  Poor 

of  the  Eastbourne  Union. 

Re  Age  Yean. 

I  beg  to  state  that  I  have  made  inquiry  respecting  the  above- 
named,  and  to  xeport  that 


3S 
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Form 'J  (Children). 


Na 


EASTBOURNE  UNION. 


Name  Age 

Qftte  of  Birth  Where  Bom 

Date  of  Chaigeability  190    .    Fmsh 

ReKgious  Creed  Legitimate? 

Orphan,  or  Deserted,  or  Parents  Convicted  for  Cruelty 

Physical  Condition 

Mental  Condition 

If  Baptised,  Date  and  Place 

If  under  Poor  Law  Act,  1899,  Date  of  Resolution 

Date  when  Guardians'  control  will  cease 

Parents'  Names 

If  living,  Place  of  Abode 

If  either  or  both  Deceased,  Date  and  Place 

Parents'  Occupation 

Names  and  Addresses  and  Occupations  of  Relatives  (if  any) 

Names  and  Addresses  of  Brothers  and  Sisters  (if  any) 

Sent  to  Training  Home  at  I>ate 

Boarded-Out  under  Committee,    Date 

Emigrated  through  Date 

Sent  to  Service  to  Date 
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Form  C  (i). 


EASTBOURNE  UNION, 

Westham  District,  Case  No. 


Report  on  Circumstances  of 
in  receipt  of  Outdoor  Relief. 


Relieving  Officer's  Report 
onVisiL 

Near  b^inning 
of  Quarter. 

Near  middle 
of  Quarter. 

1.  Cause  of  requiring  Relief 

2.  Family  Dependent,  state  Ages 

3.  Rent 

3A.  Arrears  of  Rent  (if  any) 

4.  Earnings  of  Husband   - 

5.  Earnings  of  Wife  and  Family 

6.  If  a  Member  of  Club,  or  Benefit, 

or  Insurance  Society,  Amount 
receivable      -        -        .        . 

7.  Receipts  from  Church  or  Chapel 
Funds,    or    other    Charitable 
Sources 

8.  Particulars  of  other  Members  of 
the  Family  chargeable  to  this 
or  any  other  Parish 

9.  Date  of  First  Visit  during  Quarter 
Date  of  Second  Visit  during  Quarter 
Date  of  other  Visits  (if  any)  - 
Initials  of  R.O.    -        .        -        . 

Clerk's  Comments 
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Form  D(i). 

EASTBOURNE  UNION. 


Eastbourne, 


190 


Sir, 

I  am  directed  by  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  this  Union  to 
request  that  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  inform  them,  in  the 
interest  of  the  Ratepayers,  the  average  weekly  earnings  of  the  Person 
named  below,  for  the  last  six  weeks,  he  stating  that  he  has  been  in 
your  employment 

Yours  obediently, 


To  Mr 


Relieving  Officer. 


Signature  of  Employer  or  Agent 


SPECIMEN  FORM  FILLED   UP. 


Relief  F. 


EASTBOURNE  UNION. 


No.  II  B. 


I.  Name — Brown,  John.        State — Marrie  . 
a.  Address — Seaford. 

3.  Occupation — Seaman. 

4.  Date  of  £irth^i^l%l$i. 

(4^.)  Age  at  Date  of  First  Applicaiion — 44. 

5.  Name  of  Relief  District  in  which  residing — Seaford. 

6.  Cause  of  Application — Disabled  from  loss  of  thumb  and 

paralysis  of  arm. 

7.  Date  of  Application — 9th  Novr.  1901. 

8.  Date  of  First  Relief— i^th  Novr.  1901. 

9.  Orders  of  the  Board--i$ih  Novr.,  money  7s. ;  flour  4s.  9d. ; 

2  weeks. 
No  relatives  liable  to  contribute. 
Wife  39  years ;  6  children,  15,  14,  13,  10,  7,  2. 


Date. 


Resolution  (or  Order)  of  Board  or  Committee. 


Initials  of 
Chairman. 


15th  Nov.   1901 
29th    It         »» 
2ist  March  1902 
3rd  April       „ 

26th  Sept.      „ 
31st  Oct.        „ 


28th  Nov.  „ 

I2th  Dec.  „ 

»t      tf  »> 

19th    „ 

26th    „  „ 

9th  Tany.  1903 

3rd  April  „ 

29th  May  „ 

26th  June  „ 

loth  July  „ 

2lst  Aug.  „ 

2nd  Oct  „ 

27th  Nov.  „ 

nth  Dec.  ,, 


7s.,  and  48.  9d.  flour  per  week  for  2  weeks. 

»i  If  11  I"     II 

Meat  IS.  6d. ;  milk  is.  2d.  per  week  for  2  weeks. 
7s. ;  flour  4s.  9d. ;  meat  is.  6d. ;  milk  is.  2d. 

per  week  for  26  weeks. 
Contmue  for  8  weeks. 
Meat  and  milk  not  given  4th  week ;  reported. 

Above  to  be  continued,  but  money  re- 
duced by  2S.  6d.  per  week. 
M.  4S.  6d. ;  flour  4s.  9d. ;  meat  is.  6d. ;  milk 

IS.  2d.,  8  weeks. 
18.  6d.  extra  milk  ^ven  9th  and  loth  weeks 

on  M.O.'s  certificate. 
IIS.  cranted  for  conveyance  to  hospitaL 
IS.  6d.  extra  milk  given  on  M.O.'s  certificate. 
IS.  6d.        „  „  „      • 

IS.  6d.        „  „  ,1 

Money  4s.  6d. ;  flour  4s.  9d. ;  meat  is.  6d. 

milk  IS.  2d.,  10  weeks. 
Money  4s.  6d.  ;  flour  4s.  9d.  ;  meat  is.  6d. 

milk  IS.  2d.,  8  weeks. 
Monejr  4s.  6d. ;  flour  4s.  9d. ;  meat  is.  fid. 

milk  IS.  2d.,  8  weeks. 
Money  4s.  fid. ;  flour  4s.  od.,  2  weeks  only. 
Continue  4s.  fid.  money ;  flour  4s.  9d.,  8  weeks. 
Continue  fi  weeks  4s.  fid. ;  flour  4s.  9d. 
„        8     „     48.  fid. ;  flour  5s. 
„        8     „     48.  fid. ;     „    3»-  4^* 
To  report  relief  net  paid  loth  week,  but  House 

Order  given  by  R.O.,  which  he  did  not 

accept 
Taken  off  list  entirely  through  careful  pressure 

and  history  gained  from  case-paper. 


R.  H. 
R.  H. 
R,H. 


R.H. 
R.H. 
R.  H. 
R.  H. 
R.  H. 

R.  H. 

R.  H. 

R.  H. 
R.  H. 
R.  H. 
R.  H. 
R.  H. 
R.  H. 


R.  H. 
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(C.)  PARISH  OF  PADDINGTON, 


Name 


PARISH  OF  PADDINGTON. 


No. 


Guardians'  Offices,  313-319  Harrow  Road,  W. 


Date. 


Nature  of  Applicatioo  and  Order  of  Committee. 


Initials  of 

Chairman  ot 

Qerk. 
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Date  of  First  Application 


t90 


Names  of  Applicant 
andW&e. 

Age. 

When 

Where 

Religions 

Born. 

Pennasion. 

Names  of    Children 

Age. 

When  bom. 

Where  born. 

Religious  Per- 

under 1 6  dependent 

suasion,  and 

on  them. 

when      and 
wkere  Bap- 
tized. 

Names   of   Children 

Age. 

Married  or 

Address. 

Occupation. 

not  dependent  on 

Single. 

them. 

If  Child,  whether  Orphan,  Deserted,  or  Illegitimate  ? 

If  Adult,    whether   Single,    Married,  Widow,   or 
Widower? 

Date  and  Place  of  Marriage  *         ...        - 

Wife's  Maiden  Name 

Name  of  Husband  or  Wife  (if  dead) 

Occupation  of  ditto 

Date  and  Place  of  his  or  her  Death 

When  and  where  last  chargeable    .... 

*  In  the  case  of  a  Child,  particulars  as  to  the  Parentis  Manlage  shoukl  be  givte. 
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Continuation — Page  a.            Dated  190 

Residence  and  how  long  there        .... 
Rent  and  amount  due 

How  long  resident  in  the  Parish  without  relief  or 
interruption,  giving  particulars  of  Residences 
and  corroborative  evidence.  Also  rent  owing 
(if  any) 

Present  or  previous  Occupation  of  Applicant  and 
Earnings        -  

Present  or  previous  Occupation  of  Husband  (or 
Wife)  and  Earnings 

If  ordinarily  able-bodied?      -        - 

If  partially  or  wholly  Disabled,  and  the  description 
of  the  disability  ? 

Present  cause  of  seeking  Relief      .... 

If  Applicant  is  in  Debt,  nature  of  Debts  covered  by 
Bill  of  Sale,  Pawn  Tickets,  &a  ?      - 


Club,  Benefit,  or  Trade  Society 


Whether  receiving  any  and  if  so  what  Relief  from 
Clubs,  Charitable  Institutions,  Government 
Pensions,  or  otherwise    -        -        -        - 


Whether  Life  Insured  ?  - 
Name  of  Society    - 
Amount  due  at  Death    - 
Amount  of  Premium 
Person  to  whom  nominated 
Person  holding  the  Policy 
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Continuation— Page  3.  Dated  190    . 

Name  of  nearest  Relative  or  Friend 

Relationship  of  ditto      -        -        - 

Address  of  ditto    -        -  ... 

Occupation  of  ditto 

Particulars  of  other  Members  of  the  Family  charge- 
able to  this  or  any  other  Parish       ... 


Names,   Addresses,   and    Financial  Circumftances 
of— 

(a)  Liable  Relatives  other  than  those  mentioned 
on  page  i  -  ...        - 


(d)  Other  Relatives  assisting  or  able  to  assist 


Source  of  Information 
REMARKS  ♦ 


Signed  Relieving  Officer. 

*  If  more  space  is  required,  a  Continuation  Sheet  should  be  inserted  between 
Pages  3  and  4. 


jGo  Annual  Central  Conference. 

Continuation — Paye  4. 

PARTICULARS  AS  TO  SECOND  AND  SUBSEQUENT  APPUCA- 
TIONS,  OR  AS  TO  CHANGE  OF  CIRCUMSTANCES. 


DATS. 


PUttBNT  KK8IDBNCK. 
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III. 


RESOLUTIONS  PASSED  AT  CONFERENCES 
DURING  THE  YEAR  1903-4- 


Children — Enforcement  of  Parental  Contributions. 

*'  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conference,  there  is  urgent 
need  for  the  amendment  of  the  law  as  to  the  recovery  of  con- 
tributions from  parents  for  the  maintenance  of  children  charge- 
able to  Boards  of  Guardians,  and  for  making  the  same  accord 
with  proceedings  under  the  Bastardy  Acts,  the  Married  Women 
(Maintenance  and  Case  of  Desertion)  Acts,  and  the  Reformatory 
and  Industrial  Schools  Acts,  as  amended  by  the  Youthful 
Offenders  Act,  1901 ;  and  that  the  Local  Government  Board  be 
urged  either  (i)  to  promote  a  general  Act  codifying  all  the  pro- 
visions quoted,  so  as  to  provide  uniformity  and  simplicity  in 
proceedings  against  contumacious  or  idle  parents;  or  (3)  to 
extend  the  provisions  of  the  Bastardy  Acts  to  make  the  same 
apply  to  proceedings  for  maintenance  of  children  chargeable  to 
Guardians  under  the  Poor  Law  Acts.'' 

West  Midland  District  Conference  (p.  139). 

Combination  and  Classification  of  Workhouses. 

''That  this  Conference  suggests  the  advisability  of  the 
several  District  Conferences  and  also  the  Poor  Law  Unions 
Association  seriously  considering  the  question  of  combination 
of  Unions  for  the  purpose  of  the  classification  of  the  indoor  poor." 

Central  Conference  (p.  685). 

Compulsory  Removal  to  Workhouses. 

"That  further  powers  are  required  for  the  compulsory 
removal  to  Workhouses  of  destitute  persons  who^  from  sickness 
and  permanent  infirmity,  are  unable  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
and  when,  on  medical  certificate,  proper  provision  cannot  be 
made  for  their  nursing  and  care." 

North  Wales  District  Cofrference  (p.  395). 

Extension  of  the  Powers  of  Guardians. 

'*  That  the  Local  Government  Board  be  urged  to  promote 
legislation  for  giving  Boards  of  Guardians  further  powers  in  the 
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following  directions,  namely:  power  of  appeal  to  Quarter 
Sessions  against  the  order  of  a  petty  sessional  court  in  such 
cases  as  are  referred  to  in  Mr  Cooper's  paper;*  and  for  the 
enforcement  of  orders  for  maintenance  as  under  the  Married 
Women's  (in  case  of  desertion)  Act;  and  for  rescuing  and 
dealing  with  the  children  of  habitual  vagrants.  ** 

North-Wtstem  District  Ctmforenu  (pp.  378,  379). 


Imbeciles,  Epileptics,  &a 

The  adoption  of  the  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee  t 
as  follows : — "  Your  Committee  have,  through  the  kind  assistance 
of  Captain  Hervey,  the  Poor  Law  Inspector  for  this  district,  who 
sent  out  a  circular  to  all  the  Unions  in  his  district  asking  each 
of  them  if  they  would  be  willing  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  of  providing  for  their  unimprovable  feeble-minded 
women  in  a  Home  at  Norwich,  if  one  were  provided  by  the 
Guardians  of  that  Union,  been  able  to  ascertain  that  there  is  a 
general  desire  throughout  the  district,  as  expressed  in  the 
answers  to  this  circular,  on  the  part  of  Boards  of  Guardians,  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  means  of  special  provision  for  that  class, 
if  the  cost  should  not  be  prohibitive.  These  answers  are  all  in 
the  possession  of  the  Norwich  Board  of  Guardians,  who  have 
appointed  a  Committee  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  if  they  can 
carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  Boards  of  the  district  Your  Com- 
mittee, therefore,  trust  that  in  the  near  future  the  first  of  their 
recommendations  will  have  been  carried  out  Further  steps  will 
then  be  taken  by  them  with  the  view  of  making  further  provision 
for  epileptics,  imbeciles,  and  feeble-minded  in  the  district" 

Eastern  District  Conference  (p.  3). 

Imbeciles — ^Treatment  in  Special  Asylums. 

''That  this  Conference  desires  to  draw  the  early  and 
serious  attention  of  Lunacy  Commissioners  to  the  importance 
of  special  treatment  of  imbeciles  in  separate  asylums;  and 
express  the  hope  that  the  Lunacy  Commissioners  will  take 
steps  to  facilitate  the  establishment  of  such  institutions  on  a 
scale  less  expensive  than  that  of  lunatic  asylums." 

South'  Western  District  Conference  (p.  423). 

*  '*  The  Working  of  Poor  Law  Acts  of  1889  and  1899  (especially  in  regard  to 
parental  responsibility  for  maintenance),^  by  Mr  H.  I.  Cooper  (Qerk  of  the  Bolton 
Board  of  Guardians),  p.  372  (North- Western  District  Conference  Report  1904). 

t  See  Report  of  Central  Conference  and  Eastern  District  Conference,  1903 
(pages  10,  II,  35.  and  753)- 
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Medical  Relief  by  Way  of  Loan. 

"That  this  Conference  recommend  to  the  various  Boards 
of  Guardians  that  '  medical  relief  only '  should  only  be  given  by 
way  of  loan,  and  that  the  relieving  officers  should  be  instructed  to 
that  effect" 

North  Wales  District  Conference  (p.  313). 

Nursing  in  Workhouses. 

"That  this  Conference  agrees  with  the  opinion  of  the 
Departmental  Committee,  paragraphs  60  and  61  of  the  Report, 
that  the  State  should  more  directly  bear  a  share  of  the  expendi- 
ture necessary  to  maintain  an  adequate  nursing  staff  at  a  proper 
standard  of  comfort  and  proficiency,  and  therefore  urges  the  Local 
Government  Board  to  use  their  influence  towards  obtaining  by 
legislation  a  revision  of  the  grant  paid  to  the  Guardians  towards 
the  salaries  of  nurses  and  other  officials." 

Eastern  District  Conference  (p.  25). 


"That  this  Conference  approves  of  the  suggestion  of  the 
Council  of  the  Poor  Law  Unions  Association  that  the  nurses  be 
divided  into  probationers,  nurses,  charge  nurses,  and  superinten- 
dent nurses." 

Eastern  District  Conference  (p.  28). 

Rules  for  the  Administration  of  Relief.* 

"That  the  Report  of  the  Committee  (appointed  in  1903), 
consisting  of  two  members  from  each  of  the  five  western  counties, 
to  draw  up,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr  Preston  Thomas  and 
Mr  Baldwyn  Fleming,  a  code  of  rules  to  be  recommended 
for  adoption  by  each  Board  of  Guardians  in  the  five  counties,  be 
adopted." 

South'  Western  District  Conference  (pp.  388-392). 

Vagrancy. 

"  That  it  is  desirable,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Conference,  that 
a  Departmental  Committee  be  appointed  to  make  a  thorough 
inquiry  into  vagrancy,  which  is  a  recognised  evil,  and  to  devise 
the  best  means  of  dealing  with  it,  and  of  saving  children  from  a 
vagrant  life." 

South  Wales  District  Conference  (p.  50). 

•  See  South- Western  District  Conference  Report,  1902  (pp.  379,  383,  and  401). 
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IV. 

SUBJECTS  SUGGESTED  FOR  DISCUSSION  AT 
POOR  LAW  CONFERENCES  DURING  THE 
YEAR  zgcH'S 


1.  The  Government  Valuation  Bill,  1904. 

2.  Classification  and  Combination  of  Poor  Law  Institutions. 

3.  Combination  of   Boards  of  Guardians  for    Treatment  of 
Special  Classes  of  Inmates. 

4.  The  "  Case-Paper  "  or  "  History  Sheet "  System. 

5.  The  Treatment  of  the  Mentally  Defective  under  the  Poor 
Law. 

6.  Outdoor  Relief. 

7.  Th&  Causes  of  Pauperism. 

8.  Classes  of  Children  adapted  for  Boarding-out. 

9.  Training  Ships  for  Poor  Law  Boys. 

10,  The  Position  of  the  Poor  Law  in  the  Problem  of  Poverty. 

11.  Responsibility  of  the  Poor  Law  and  of  the  Police  Authorities 
in  regard  to  Vagrancy. 


Central  (Lommittee  of  poor  law  Conferences 


This  Committee  consists  of  three  representatives  being  Guardians 
or  Clerks  to  Guardians,  annually  elected  by  each  of  the  District  Poor 
Law  Conferences  in  England  and  Wales,  and  of  certain  additional 
members  co-optated  by  the  elected  members,  but  not  to  exceed  in 
number  more  than  one-third  of  the  number  of  elected  representatives. 
The  oooptated  members  are  appointed  for  two  years,  one-half 
of  them  to  retire  by  rotation  in  each  year,  but  to  be  eligible  for 
reflection. 

The  following  are  the  Committee  and  its  OfiScers : — 
Clo^hraoff— Captain  B.  T.  Griffith-Boscawbn,  Trevalyn  HaU,  Wrexham. 
VUg'Ckairwum^lh  J.  MiLSON  Rhodbs,  Ivy  Lodge,  Didsbuzy. 
Hon.  Tnasunr-^yLi  F.  W.  Dimblbby,  Waitara,  Richmond,  Sorrey. 
Horn,  S€cretary-^\x  W.  Chancb,  Bart,  Orchards,  near  Godalming. 
Assistant  Secretary— HLx  W.  Gibson  Lewis,  8  WeUs  St,  Gray's  Inn  Rd.,  W.C. 

ELECTED    REPRESENTATIVES. 
X.  Metropolitan  and  (2;)  Sontli-Eastern  Districts— 

Miss  Bkodib-Hall,  Eastboome. 

Mr  F.  W.  DiHBLBBY,  Waitara,  Richmond,  Surrey. 

Mr  H.  G.  WiLLiNK,  Hillfieids,  Reading. 

3.  South  Midland  District- 

Mr  I.  Harding,  7  Lansdowne  Road,  Bedford. 

Mr  Albbkt  Pbll,  LL.D.,  Haselbeach,  Northampton. 

CoL  G.  C.  Clark,  8  Grange  Park,  Ealing,  W. 

4.  Eastern  District- 

Mr  T.  Cozrns-Hardy,  Oak  Lodge,  Spvowston,  Norwich. 
Rev.  J.  H.  Hocking,  Copdock,  Ipswich. 
Mr  JosBPH  Smith,  Braintree. 

5.  South-Westera  District- 

Mr  A.  G.  Fbrrkrs  Howbll,  Southlands,  Heavitree,  Exeter. 
Mr  Thomas  Whitb,  PWmouth. 
Revk  R.  J.  Rob,  Camelford. 

6.  West  Midland  District- 

Mr  F.  W.  B.  Cripps,  Cozwell  House,  Qrencester. 

Mr  H.  J.  Saybr,  Birmingham. 

Mr  Granvillb  £•  Lloyd-Bakrr,  Hardwicke  Court,  Gloucester. 

7.  North  Midland  District- 

Mr  Arthur  Kbmp,  Leicester. 

Mrs  G.  Manners,  Edenbank,  Mansfield. 

Mr  J.  L.  P.  Barbbr,  Trent  Cottage,  Burton-on-Trent. 

a  North-Westem  District- 
Mr  H.  J.  Haggbr,  Parish  Offices,  Liverpool. 
Rev.  Canon  H.  A.  Hignbtt,  Ringwav,  Altrincham. 
Dr  J.  MiLSOM  Rhodbs,  Ivy  Lodge,  Didsbury. 

9.  Yorkshire  District- 
Mr  F.  H.  Bbntham,  Bradford. 

Dr  G.  W.  LiLLBT,  Beaumont  House,  Williamson  Street,  Hull. 
Mr  A.  W.  WiLLBV,  Leeds. 


la  Northern  District- 
Mr  Gborgb  Craighxll,  Giiudkas'  Oflioes,  Gateshead. 
Hon.  Mn  Cropper,  Elleigreen,  Kendal. 
Mr  Richard  Maynb,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

zz.  South  Wales  District- 
Mr  F.  J.  Bravan,  x8  Conwav  Road,  Canton,  Qurdifll 
Dr  J.  GoMRR  Lbwis,  23  Belle  Vue  Street,  Swansea. 
Mr  S.  H.  CowPRR-CoLis,  Penmyarth,  near  CrickhowelL 

zx  North  Wales  District— 

Capt  B.  T.  GRipriTH-BoscAWBN,  Treralyn  Hall,  Wiexbam. 
Mr  P.  Harding  Robbrts,  The  Grove,  HdywelL 
Mn  Lucy  Casson,  Portmadoc. 

CO-OPTATED  MEMBERS. 

Mr  W.  BOUSPXBLD,  20  Hyde  PUrk  Gate,  S.W. 

Rev.  Canon  Bury,  Harleston,  Northampton. 

Miss  M.  Clifford,  Redland  Green,  Bristol 

Rl  Hon.  Sir  J.  T.  Hibbbrt,  K.C.B.,  Hampsfield,  Gnmge-over-Sands. 

Mr  R.  A.  Lbach,  Rochdale. 

Miss  Sophia  Lonsdalb,  The  Qose,  Lichfield. 

Mr  H.  J.  Manton,  Westfield  Road,  Birmingham. 

Mr  Duncan  Miluoan,  ai  Spencer  Road,  New  Wandsworth,  S.W. 

Hon.  F.  Strutt,  Milford  House,  Derby. 

Mr  W.  Vallancb,  55  TressiUian  Road,  St  John's,  S.E. 

Mr  A.  F.  VULLIAMY,  ao  Upper  Brook  Street,  Ipswich. 


DISTRICT    COMMITTEES. 

z.   Metropolitan  (31  Unions),  and  (2.)  South-Eastem  (96 

Unions). 

{S&taA'Eastem  Cmjirmce  JSrst  mmT,  187a) 
(MetropoHtan  m  »  1875.) 

The  Rt  Hon.  J.  G.  Talbot,  M.P.,  Falconhurst,  Edenbridge,  Kent,  Prtsident, 
Mr  W.  Holding,  Elm  Grove,  Kingsclere,  Newbury,  \       Via^ 
Mr  Iambs  Brown,  43  Lezham  Gardens,  S.W.,         f  Prtsidemts, 
Sir  W.  Chancb,  Bart.,  Orchards,  near  Godalming,  Ifm.  Secniary. 

Berks Rev.  F.  C.  Cluttbrbuck,  Culham  Vicarage,  Abingdon. 

Mr  I.  P.  King,  North  Stoke,  Wallingfoid. 
Mr  H.  G.  WiLLiNK,  Hillfields,  ReaSng. 

Hants Mr  Trbachbr,  Alverstoke. 

Mr  E.  S.  Main,  Portsmouth. 

Sir  Richard  Rycroft,  Bart.,  Dnmmer  House,  Basing- 
stoke. 

ICtnt Mr  F.  B.  Cobb,  Faversham. 

Mr  Jbssb  Hawkbs,  Gweio,  London  Road,  Maidstone. 
Mr  J.  Plbwis,  34  High  Street,  New  Brompton. 

Sumy Mr  B.  Braithwaitb,  Hookfield,  Epsom. 

Mr  F.  W.  DiiiBLBBY,  Waitara,  Richmond. 
Mr  H.  A.  PowBLL,  Piccard's  Rough,  Guildford. 

Sussix Miss  Brodir-Hall,  Eastbourne. 

Rev.  C.  H.  Clapp,  Horsham. 

Mr  A.  Webkes,  The  Mansion  House,  Hurstpierpoint. 

Mttropolis Mr  W.  A.  Bailward,  i  Prince's  Mansions,  Victoria 

Street,  S.W. 
Mrs  Morris,  Camberwell,  S.E. 
Rev.  P.  S.  G.  Propbrt,  247  LUlie  Road,  Folham. 


Co^atid  Mimbirs. 
Miss  Bakrr,  37  Brooke  Street,  London,  KC. 
Miss  CowiB,  43  Elvaston  Place,  S.W. 
Mr  W.  BoasPiBLD,  20  Hyde  Park  Gate,  S.W. 
Sir  ROBBRT  GiFFBN,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  Hayward's  Heath. 
The  Rt.  Hon.  J.  G.  Talbot,  M.P.,  Falconhurst,  Edenbridge,  Kent. 
Mr  W.  Vallance,  55  Tressillian  Road,  St  John's,  S.E. 

3.  South  Midland.    64  Unions  (First  met,  1876;. 

CoL  G.  C  Clark,  8  Grange  Park,  Ealing,  W.,  Han.  Secretary, 
Committee, 

Bedford Mr  Isaac  Harding,  7  Lansdowne  Road,  Bedford. 

Buckingham Mr  B.  L.  Rbynolds,  Clerk  to  the  Guardians,  Wycombe. 

Cambridge Mr  A.  J.  Pbll,  Wilburtoo  Manor,  Ely. 

Hertford Mr  Harford  Grbbn,  Stansted,  Essex. 

Huntingdon Rev.  Thos.  Hodgson,  Eynesbury  Vicarage,  St  Neots. 

Middlesex Mr  E.  G.  Cole,  The  Potteries,  White  Hart  Lane, 

Tottenham. 

Northampton Rev.  Canon  Bttry,  Harleston,  Northampton. 

Oxford Mrs  J.  A.  Gillett,  North  Newington  House,  Banbury. 

4.  Eastern.     56  Unions  (First  met,  1872). 

Mr  A.  F.  Vdlliamy,  20  Upper  Brook  Street,  Ipswich,  Hon,  Secretary, 

The  Committee  consists  of  one  Delegate  from  each  Union. 

S  South-Westem.     79  Unions  (First  met,  1872). 
Mr  A.  G.  FitRRBRS  Howbll,  Southlands,  Heavitree,  Exeter,  Hon,  Secretary, 

Committee^ 

Cornwall. Mrs  T.  Robins  Bolitho,  Trengwainton,  Hea  Moor 

R.S.O.,  Cornwall. 

Rev.  R.  J.  Rob,  Lanteglos  Rectory,  Camelford, 

Mr  E.  B.  Beauchamp,  Trevine,  Redruth. 

Mr  T.  Clark  Isaac. 
Dorut Mr  J.  Wyatt. 

Mrs  Robert  Williams. 

Rev.  E.  W.  Goodden,  Compton  House,  Sherborne. 

Rev.  F.  Williams,  Bettiscombe  Rectory,  Charmouth. 
Devon Mrs  Bewes,  Hillside,  Plympton. 

Rev.  C.  J.  Palmer,  85  Albert  Road,  Devonport 

Mr  R.  Brealy,  The  Leaze,  Okehampton. 

Mr  J.  Campfield,  Exeter. 
Somerset Mrs  H.  H.  Wills,  Barley  Wood,  Wrington  R.S.O. 

Mr  Charles  Trask,  Courtfield,  Norton-sub-Hamdon. 

Mr  Salter  Beviss,  Chard. 

Mr  Sydney  Price,  Wellington. 
^ilts Lady  Pelly,  St  John's  Lodge,  Warminster. 

Mrs  Fuller,  Neston  Park,  Corsham. 

Mr  W.  C.  Keevil,  Swallowcliffe,  Salisbury. 

Mr  Robbrt  Bdtler,  Stitchcombe  House,  Kfarlborongh. 

6.  West  Midland.    82  Unions  (First  met,  1868). 

Mr  Granville  E.  LloydBakbr,  Hardwicke  Court,  Gloucester, 
Hon,  Secretary, 

Committee, 

Gloucester Mr  F.  W.  B.  Cripps,  Coxwell  House,  Cirencester. 

Hereford. Rev.  W.  B.  Rows,  Bromyard. 

Salop Rev.  A.  G.  Burton,  Shrewsbury. 

Stafford Mr  J.  L.  P.  Barber,  Trent  Cottage,  Burton-on-Trent. 

IVarwick Mr  C.  A.  Gray,  Coventry. 

Worcester Rev.  G.  Astbury,  Kings  Norton. 

Birmingham Mr  H.  J.  Saybr,  Birmingham. 

Bristol Mr  F.  Evans,  BiutoL 
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7-  North  Midland.    45  Uoions  (Flnt  met,  1875). 
DUKB  or  Dbvonshi&b,  KG.,  Pruid*$U. 
Hon.  F.  Strutt,  Milford  House,  Derby,  JS&is.  Sicnimy. 
Cpmmittu, 

Dtrbyshin Mr  T.  L.  P.  Ba&bkk,  Trent  Cottage,  Bmton-oii-TreoL 

Mr  Edwin  Cannbr,  Stanley  Grange,  Derby. 

Rev.  H.  R.  ROLFB,  Derby. 

Mr  J.  BowN,  Somercotes,  Alfreton. 

Mr  Alfred  Hill,  Litton,  Buxton. 

Dr  Nall,  Whaley  Bridge,  via  Stockport 

Mr  Geb,  Hay6eld. 

Mr  F.  Jackson,  Aihboame. 

Leicestershire Mr  Islip,  Leicester. 

Mr  J.  Pbbr,  Loughborough. 

Mr  R.  P.  Stbtbnson,  Barrow-on-Soar. 

Mrs  Pratt,  The  Elms,  Asbby-de-la-Zooch. 

Umoimhire Rev.  H.  Powbl  Smith,  Rushington  Rectory,  Lincoln. 

Alderman  Soothworth,  Grims^. 

Mr  J.  Blossom,  i86  Southview  Road,  ShefBdd. 

Mr  G.  Emmbrson,  Wales  Rd.  ,Kiveton  Park,  nr  Sheffield. 

Neits Mr  G.  M.  Howard,  Qerk,  Nottin^iam  Union. 

Lady  Laora  Ridding,  Hungaxton  Priory,  SoathwdL 
Mrs  G.  Mannbrs,  Edenbank,  Mansfield. 
8.  Noith-Western.    4a  Unions  (First  met;  1875). 

Right    Hon.   Sir  J.  T.    Hibbrrt,    K.CB.,    Giange-over-Sands, 

Camfbrth,  Presidettt, 
Mr  H.  J.  Haggbr,  Parish  Offices,  liveipool.  Hen.  Seeretasy. 


(Thert  ii  do  Comoiittee,  but  a  pretiminaxT  Confiraice  is  hdd  each  ftw  to  aiCtk  all  the 
arrangemeotB  for  Um  Copfawnot.) 

9.  Yorkshire.    61  Unions  (First  met,  1876). 

Mr  T.  E.  Hblmslby,  4  Town  Hall  Street,  Bradford,  Hem.  Seereievv. 

The  CommittM  coosistt  of  the  Chairmen  and  Clefks  of  the  foOowine  ifidoni}- 
Bnuiford,  Dewsbary.  Halifiuc,  Hudderafield,  Kingiloiimpon*Hall,  Irficdti  North 
Bieriejr,  Sculooates,  Sheffield,  Wakefield,  York,  andlcdeaall  Bierknr. 

10.  Northern.     39  Unions  (First  met,  1872). 

Mr  ROBBRT  Afflbck,  T.P.,  Bloomfield,  Gateshead,  Presidemt, 
Rev.  A.  F.  CuRWBN,  Harrington  Rectoiy,  Vice-Presidemt, 
Rey.  Canon  Walker,  Whalton  Rectory,  Newcastle,  Hem,  Sec. 
Mr  J.  W.  Gibson,  Guardians'  Offices,  Newcastle,  Treasurer. 
CemmitUe. 

Cumberland. Mrs  Chalkbr,  8  Geom  Street,  Carlisle. 

Rev.  A.  F.  CaRWBN,  Harrington  Rectory. 
Miss  King,  Elm  Grove,  Keswick. 

Durham Mr  E.  J.  J.  Browbll,  Boldon  House,  South  Shields. 

Mr  Gborgb  Craiohill,  38  Bewick  Road,  Gateshead. 
Mr  T.  C.  Moor,  Sunderiuid. 
NorthumberUmdMiVi.  Maynb,  38  Brighton  Grove,  Newcastle. 
Mr  C.  B.  P.  BosANQUBT,  Rock  Hall,  Alnwkk. 
Mr  J.  EsKDALB,  Tynemouth. 
Mr  G.  H.  Hogg,  Tynemouth. 
Wesimorkmd.,,,Mx%  Lloyd  Wilson,  Westworth,  Cockermoath. 
Hon.  Mrs  Croppbr,  EUergreen,  KendaL 

11.  South  Wales.     33  Unions  (First  met,  1873). 

Mr  Hbrbbrt  Lloyd,  Plas  Cilybebyll,  Pontardawe,  ObwrsMw. 

Mr  A.  J.  Harris,  Queen's  Chambers,  Cardiff,  Hem,  Secretary. 

The  Oommktee  oonsistt  of  the  three  represenutives  on  the  Committee  of  the  Oentxal  Cooferenoe, 

and  the  Chairmen  and  Clerks  of  all  Boards  of  Guardians  in  the  District,  or  if  the  ChaJnnan 

camiot  act,  some  member  nominated  by  the  Board  in  his  stead. 

Z2.  North  Wales.     19  Unions  (First  met,  1877). 

B(r  P.  Harding  Robbrts,  The  GroTe,  Holywell,  Hem.  Secretarv. 
The  Cwiwnlffaa  ooiHiats  of  the  ChalrmaB  of  all  Boards  or  Qvaidiaaa  in  th«  DtaMoL 


